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This  publication  will  not  I  hope  be  deemed  super- 
fluous.— Its  contents  have,  in  great  part,  been  collected 
and  translated  in  France  and  Italy;  in  Germany  many 
of  the  Discussions  have  been  separately  translated ;  and 
their  general  collection  has  once  and  again  been  recom- 
mended in  the  leading  critical  Journals  of  America.  In 
this  country  also,  a  considerable  number  are  comprised 
in  the  "  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review "  by  Mr 
Crosse.  M.  Peisse,  the  learned  French  translator,  has 
added  to  the  articles,  published  by  him  under  the  name 
of  *'  Fragments  de  Philosophic,"  sundry  important  con- 
tributions of  his  own; — an  Introduction,  an  Appendix, 
and  Notes.  Of  the  last  especially  I  have  frequently 
availed  myself. 

In  reprinting  these  criticisms,  I  have  made  a  few 
unimportant  corrections ;  and  some  not  unimportant 
additions, — in  length  at  least,  for  the  new  extends  to 
above  a  half  of  the  old.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  not 
averse  from  evincing,  by  the  way,  the  punctual  accuracy  of 
certain  statements,  advanced  in  these  criticisms,  which  had 
been  variously  and,  sometimes  even,  vehemently  assailed. 
In  one  instance,  the  counter  criticism  was  indeed  of  such 
a  character,  and  came  from  such  a  quarter,  that  I  could 
not  in  propriety  let  it  pass  without  a  full  and  formal  refu- 
tation. 

In  preparing  an  Appendix,  supplementary  of  the  pre- 
vious discussions  relative  to  the  English  Universities,  I 
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insensibly  involved  myself  in  a  complication  of  details^ 
which,  after  a  fruitless  and  wholly  unexpected  expendi- 
ture of  time,  I  found  that  leisure  and  strength  and  patience 
all  failed  me  either  to  disentangle  or  to  complete  ;  I  was 
therefore,  in  the  end,  constrained  to  limit  the  consideration, 
not  only  to  Oxford  exclusively,  but  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation afforded  in  its  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts. 
And  in  reference  even  to  this,  had  I  anticipated  the 
amount  of  tedious  toil,  which  the  mere  collecting  and 
verifying  of  the  facts  would  cost,  I  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  avoid  what,  though  to  me  a  real  labour,  is  so 
disproportioned  to  any  apparent  result. 

Apart  from  the  Appendices,  the  new  matter,  whether  of 
text  or  notes,  except  where  distinction  was  needless,  is 
enclosed  within  square  brackets. 

Edinburgh  ;  March  1852. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


1— PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNCONDITIONED. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  COUSIN'S  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  INFmrrO-ABSOLUTE.* 

(October,  1829.) 

C0UT8  ile  Philosophie.  Par  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Professeur  de 
Philosophie  a  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Paris. — Introduction  a 
VHistoire  de  la  Philosophie.     8vo.     Paris,  1828. 

The  delivery  of  these  Lectures  excited  an  unparalleled  sensation 
in  Paris.  Condemned  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  Jesuit  ascen- 
dency, M.  Cousin,  after  eight  years  of  honourable  retirement,  not 
exempt  from  persecution,  had  again  ascended  the  Chair  of  Philo- 

*  [Translated  into  French,  by  M.  Peisse ;  into  Italian,  by  S.  Lo  Gatto  : 
also  in  Crosses  Selections  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

This  article  did  not  originate  with  myself.  I  was  requested  to  write  it  by 
my  friend,  the  late  accomplished  Editor  of  the  Review,  Professor  Napier. 
Personally,  I  felt  averse  from  the  task.  I  was  not  unaware,  that  a  discussion 
of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  book  would  prove  uninteUigible,  not  only  to 
'•*'  the  general  reader,*^  but,  with  few  exceptions,  to  our  British  metaphysi- 
cians at  large.  But,  moreover,  I  was  still  farther  disinclined  to  the  under- 
taking, because  it  would  behove  me  to  come  forward  in  overt  opposition  to 
a  certain  theory,  which,  however  powerfully  advocated,  I  felt  altogether 
unable  to  admit ;  whilst  its  author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a  philosopher  for  whose 
genius  and  character  I  already  had  the  warmest  admiration, — an  admiration 
which  eveiy  succeeding  year  has  only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirmed. 
Nor,  in  saying  this,  need  I  make  any  reservation.  For  I  admire,  even  where 
I  dissent ;  and  were  M.  Cousin's  speculations  on  the  Absolute  utterly  abo- 
lished, to  him  would  still  remain  the  honour,  of  doing  more  himself,  and  of 
contributing  more  to  what  has  been  done  by  others,  in  the  furtherance  of  an 
enlightened  philosophy,  than  any  other  living  individual  in  "France — ^I  might 
say  in  Europe.    Mr  Napier,  however,  was  resolute  ;  it  was  the  first  number 
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2  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNCONDITIONED. 

sophy ;  and  the  splendour  with  which  he  recommenced  his  acade- 
mical career,  more  than  justified  the  expectation  which  his  recent 
celebrity  as  a  writer,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  prelections, 
had  inspired.  Two  thousand  auditors  listened,  all  with  admira- 
tion, many  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  eloquent  exposition  of  doc- 
trines intelligible  only  to  the  few ;  and  the  oral  discussion  of  phi- 
losophy awakened  in  Paris,  and  in  France,  an  interest  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  Abelard.  The  daily  journals  found  it  necessary 
to  gratify,  by  their  earlier  summaries,  the  impatient  curiosity  of 
the  public ;  and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in  short-hand,  and 
corrected  by  the  Professor,  propagated  weekly  the  influence  of 
his  instruction  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  are  the  pretensions  of  this  doctrine  disproportioned  to  the 
attention  which  it  has  engaged.  It  professes  nothing  less  than  to 
be  the  complement  and  conciliation  of  all  philosophical  opinion  ; 
and  its  author  claims  the  glory  of  placing  the  key-stone  in  the 
arch  of  science,  by  the  discovery  of  elements  hitherto  unobserved 
among  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  claims  of  M.  Cousin  to  origi- 
nality, and  of  his  doctrine  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  touching  the  state  and  relations  of  philosophy  in  France. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  had  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  from  the  time  that  Condillac,  exaggerating  the 
too  partial  principles  of  Locke,  had  analysed  all  knowledge  into 
sensation,  Sensualism,  (or,  more  correctly,  Sensuism,)  as  a  psycho- 
logical theory  of  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  became,  in  France, 

of  the  Review  nnder  his  direction  ;  and  the  criticism  was  hastily  written. 
In  this  country  the  reasonings  were  of  course  not  understood,  and  naturally, 
for  a  season,  declared  incomprehensible.  Abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  latterly  in  America,  the  article  has  been  rated  higher  than  it  deserves. 
The  illnstrions  thinker,  against  one  of  whose  doctrines  its  argument  is  direct- 
ed, was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which,  though  I  feel  their  generosity, 
I  am  ashamed  to  quote.  I  may,  however,  state,  that  maintaining  always 
his  opinion,  M.  Cousin,  (what  is  rare,  especially  in  metaphysical  discussions,) 
declared,  that  it  was  neither  unfairly  combated  nor  imperfectly  under- 
stood  In  connection  with  this  criticism,  the  reader  should  compare  what 

M.  Cousin  has  subsequently  stated  in  defence  and  illustration  of  his  sys- 
tem, in  his  Preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Introduction  a  fHisUnre  de 
la  Philosophie,  and  Appendix  to  the  fifth  lecture  (CEuvres^  Serie  II.  Tome  1. 
pp.  vii.  ix.,  and  pp.  112-129 ;) — in  his  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  and  his 
Advertisement  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Fragments  Phihsophiques  {(Euvres, 
S.  in.  T.  iv.)— and  in  his  Prefatory  Notice  to  the  Pensies  de  Pascal  (CEuvres, 
S.  IV.  T.  i.) — On  the  other  hand,  M.  Pcisse  has  ably  advocated  the  coun- 
terview,  in  his  Preface  and  Appendix  to  the  Fragments  de  Philosophic^  &c.] 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE  ;  AND  IN  SCOTLAND.       3 

not  only  the  dominant,  but  almost  the  one  exclusive  opinion.  It 
was  believed  that  reality  and  truth  were  limited  to  experience, 
and  experience  was  limited  to  the  sphere  of  sense ;  while  the 
very  highest  faculties  of  mind  were  deemed  adequately  explained 
when  recalled  to  perceptions,  elaborated,  purified,  sublimated,  and 
transformed.  From  the  mechanical  relations  of  sense  with  its 
object,  it  was  attempted  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  will  and  intel- 
ligence ;  the  philosophy  of  mind  was  soon  viewed  as  correlative 
to  the  physiology  of  organisation.  The  moral  nature  of  man  was 
at  last  formally  abolished,  in  its  identification  with  his  physical : 
mind  became  a  reflex  of  matter ;  thought  a  secretion  of  the  brain. 

A  doctrine  so  melancholy  in  its  consequences,  and  founded  on 
principles  thus  partial  and  exaggerated,  could  not  be  permanent : 
a  reaction  was  inevitable.  The  recoil,  which  began  about  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  and  now  it  is  perhaps 
even  to  be  apprehended,  that  its  intensity  may  become  excessive. 
As  the  poison  was  of  foreign  growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote. 
The  doctrine  of  Condillac  was,  if  not  a  corruption,  a  development, 
of  the  doctrine  of  Locke ;  and,  in  returning  to  a  better  philosophy, 
the  French  are  still  obeying  an  impulsion  communicated  from 
without.  This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to  two  different  sources, — 
to  the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Germany. 

In  Scotland,  a  philosophy  had  sprung  up,  which,  though  pro- 
fessing, equally  with  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  to  build  only  on 
experience,  did  not,  like  that  doctrine,  limit  experience  to  the 
relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  Without  vindicating  to  man 
more  than  a  relative  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restricting  the 
science  of  mind  to  an  observation  of  the  fact  of  consciousness,  it, 
however,  analysed  that  fact  into  a  greater  number  of  more  import- 
ant elements  than  had  been  recognised  in  the  school  of  Condillac. 
It  showed  that  phasnomena  were  revealed  in  thought  which  could 
not  be  resolved  into  any  modification  of  sense, — external  or  inter- 
nal. It  proved  that  intelligence  supposed  principles,  which,  as 
the  conditions  of  its  activity,  can  not  be  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  that  the  mind  contained  knowleges,  which,  as  primitive, 
universal,  necessary,  are  not  to  be  explained  as  generalizations 
from  the  contingent  and  individual,  about  which  alone  all  expe- 
rience is  conversant.  The  phasnomena  of  mind  were  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  phaanomena  of  matter  ;  and  if  the  impossibility 
of  materialism  were  not  demonstrated,  there  was,  at  least,  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  its  proof. 

This  philosophy,  and  still  more  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy. 
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was  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  French.  And 
such  an  influence  it  did  exert.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  truth 
operated  in  silence ;  and  Beid  and  Stewart  had  already  modified 
the  philosophy  of  France,  before  the  French  were  content  to 
acknowledge  themselves  their  disciples.  In  the  works  of  Dege- 
rando  and  Laromiguiere,  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  Scottish 
speculation ;  but  it  is  to  Roycr-Collard,  and,  more  recently,  to 
Jouffroy,  that  our  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  merits,  and  for  the  high  and  increasing  esti- 
mation in  which  their  doctrines  are  now  held  in  France*  M. 
Royer-Collard,  whose  authority  has,  in  every  relation,  been  exert- 
ed only  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  who,  once  great  as  a 
professor,  is  now  not  less  illustrious  as  a  statesman,  in  his  lectures, 
advocated  with  distinguished  ability  the  principles  of  the  Scottish 
school ;  modestly  content  to  follow,  while  no  one  was  more  entitled 
to  lead.  M.  Jouffroy,  by  his  recent  translation  of  the  works  of 
Dr  Reid,  and  by  the  excellent  preface  to  his  version  of  Mr  Dugald 
Stewart's  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  has  likewise  power- 
fully co-operated  to  the  establishment,  in  France,  of  a  philosophy 
equally  opposed  to  the  exclusive  Sensualism  of  Condiilac,  and  to 
the  exclusive  Rationalism  of  the  new  German  school. 

Germany  may  be  regarded,  latterly  at  least,  as  the  metaphysi- 
cal antipodes  of  France.  The  comprehensive  and  original  genius 
of  Leibnitz,  itself  the  ideal  abstract  of  the  Teutonic  character,  had 
reacted  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen ;  and  Rational' 
ism,  (more  properly  Intdlectualism,*)  has,  from  his  time,  always 
remained  the  favourite  philosophy  of  the  Germans.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  doctrine,  it  is  in  Reason  alone  that  truth  and  reality 
are  to  be  found.  Experience  affords  only  the  occasions  on  which 
intelligence  reveals  to  us  the  necessary  and  universal  notions  of 
which  it  is  the  complement ;  and  these  notions  constitute  at  once 

*  [On  the  modem  commntatiou  of  Intellect  or  Intelligence  (Nov;,  Mens^ 
IntellecttUj  Verstaml)^  and  Reason  (Aeyo;,  Ratio^  Vemunft)^  see  Disser- 
tations on  Reid,  pp.  668,  669,  693.  (This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
fusion of  Reason  and  Reasoning.)  Protesting,  therefore,  against  the  abuse, 
I  historically  employ  the  terms  as  they  were  employed  by  the  philosophers 
here  commemorated.  This  unfortunate  reversal  has  been  propagated  to  the 
French  philosophy,  and  also  adopted  in  England  by  Coleridge  and  his  fol- 
lowers.— ^I  may  here  notice  that  I  use  the  term  Understanding,  not  for  the 
noetic  faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic 
or  discursive  faculty,  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty  of  relations 
or  comparison  ;  and  thus  in  the  meaning  in  which  V^rsiand  is  now  employed 
by  the  Germans.    In  this  sense  I  have  been  able  to  be  uniformly  consistent.] 
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the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  guarantee  of  our  whole 
knowledge  of  reality.  Rant,  indeed,  pronounced  the  philosophy 
of  Rationalism  a  mere  fabric  of  delusion.  He  declared  that  a 
science  of  existence  was  beyond  the  compass  of  our  faculties ;  that 
pure  reason,  as  purely  subjective,*  and  conscious  of  nothing  but 

*  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  tubfectwe  denotes  what  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  thinking  subject,  the  Ego;  objective  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  Non-£go. — It  may  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
yindication  of  our  employment  of  these  terms.  By  the  Greeks  the  word 
ufKiifMifCM  was  equivocally  employed  to  express  either  the  ohfeet  of  know- 
Itdge^  (the  materia  drca  quam^)  or  the  $ubject  of  existence,  (the  materia  in 
gwi.)  The  exact  distinction  of  subject  and  object  was  first  made  by  the 
schoolmen ;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages  are  principally 
indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These  cor- 
relative terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most  important  distinction  in 
philosophy;  they  embody  the  original  antithesis  in  conscionsness  of  self 
and  not-self, — ^a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the  whole  science  of 
mind ;  for  psychology  is  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective,  in  themselves,  and  in  theur  reciprocal  relations. 
Thus  significant  of  the  primary  and  most  extensive  analysis  in  philoso- 
phy, these  terms,  in  their  substantive  and  adjective  forms,  passed  from  the 
schools  into  the  scientific  language  of  Teleslus,  Campanella,  Berigardus, 
Gassendi,  Descartes,  Spuiosa,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these 
terms,  the  Critical  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of  Grermany, 
would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country,  though  familiarly  employed  in  scien- 
tific language,  even  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjective 
forms  seem  at  length  to  have  dropt  out  of  the  English  tongue.  That 
these  words  waxed  obsolete  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which 
had  gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substantives.  Object, 
besides  its  proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote 
nuftive,  end,  Jlnal  cause  (a  meaning  not  recognised  by  Johnson).  This 
innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French,  in  whose  language  the 
word  had  been  similarly  corrupted  after  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Diet,  de  Trevonx,  voce  Objet.)  Subject  in  English,  as  tujet  in  French, 
had  been  also  perverted  into  a  synonyme  for  object,  taken  in  its  proper 
meaning,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the  logical  application  of  the  word 
{subject  of  attribution  or  predication)  facilitated  or  occasioned  this  confusion. 
In  usiog  the  terms,  therefore,  we  think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology, 
is  required.  The  distinction  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  of  infinite 
application,  not  only  in  philosophy  proper,  but  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  criti- 
cism, ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  theology.  It  is  adequately  expressed 
by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right, 
as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  ati  strictly  analogical, 
they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their  naturalization. — [Not  that 
these  terms  were  formerly  always  employed  in  the  same  signification  and 
contrast  which  they  now  obtain.    For  a  history  of  these  variations,  see  Dis- 
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itself,  was  therefore  unable  to  evince  the  reality  of  aught  beyond 
the  phsanomena  of  its  personal  modifications.  But  scarcely  had 
the  critical  philosopher  accomplished  the  recognition  of  this  im- 
portant principle,  the  result  of  which  was,  to  circumscribe  the 
field  of  speculation  by  narrow  bounds ;  than  from  the  very  dis- 
ciples of  his  school  there  arose  philosophers,  who,  despising  the 
contracted  limits,  and  humble  results,  of  a  philosophy  of  obser- 
vation, re-established,  as  the  predominant  opinion,  a  bolder  and 
more  uncompromising  Rationalism  than  any  that  had  ever  pre- 
viously obtained  for  their  countrymen  the  character  of  philosophic 
visionaries — 

^^  Gens  ratione  ferox,  et  mentem  pasta  chimseris.'*  * 
(**  Minds  fierce  for  reason,  and  on  fancies  fed.") 

Founded  by  Fichte,  but  evolved  by  Schelling,  this  doctrine 
regards  experience  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science :  because, 
as  only  of  the  phsenomenal,  the  transitory,  the  dependent,  it  is 
only  of  that  which,  having  no  reality  in  itself,  cannot  be  esta- 
blished as  a  valid  basis  of  certainty  and  knowledge.  Philosophy 
must,  therefore,  cither  be  abandoned,  or  we  must  be  able  to  seize 
the  One,  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  immediately  and  in 
itself.  And  this  they  profess  to  do  by  a  kind  of  intellectual 
vision.^     In  this  act,  reason,  soaring  not  only  above  the  world  of 

sertations  on  Beid,  p.  806,  sq. — Since  this  article  was  written,  the  words 
have  in  this  conntry  re-entered  on  their  ancient  rights;  they  are  now  in 
common  use.] 

*  [This  line,  which  was  qnoted  from  memory,  has,  I  find,  in  the  original, 
"furens;"  therefore  translated — ^^  Minds  mad  with  reasoning — and  fancy- 
fed/^  The  author  certainly  had  in  his  eye  the  ^^  ratione  insanias"  of  Terence. 
It  is  from  a  satyre  by  Abraham  Remi,  who,  in  the  former  half  of  the  seven  • 
teenth  century,  was  Professor  Royal  of  Eloquence  in  the  University  of 
Faiis ;  and  it  referred  to  the  disputants  of  the  Irish  College  in  that  illustrious 
school.  The  "  Hibernian  Logicians"  were,  indeed,  long  famed  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  for  their  acuteness,  pugnacity,  and  barbai*ism ;  as  is 
recorded  by  Patin,  Bayle,  Le  Sage,  and  many  others.  The  learned  Menage 
was  so  delighted  with  the  verse,  as  to  declare,  that  he  would  give  his  best 
benefice  (and  he  enjoyed  some  fat  ones)  to  have  written  it.  It  applies,  not 
only  with  real,  but  with  verbal,  accuracy  to  the  German  Rationalists;  who 
in  Philosophy  (as  Aristotle  has  it),  *^  in  making  reason  omnipotent,  show 
their  own  impotence  of  reason,"  and  in  Theology  (as  Charles  II.  said  of 
Isaac  Vossius), — "  believe  every  thing  but  the  Bible."] 

t  "  [InteUectueUe  Anschauungy — ^ThLs  is  doubly  wrong. — 1*,  In  gram- 
matical rigour,  the  word  in  German  ought  to  have  been  '*  intellectua&.*» 
2^,  In  philosophical  consistency  the  intuition  ought  not  to  have  been  called 
by  its  authors  (Fichte  and  Schelling)  inteUectuaJ,    For,  though  this  bo,  in 
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sense,  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  personal  consciousness,  boldly 
places  itself  at  the  very  centre  of  absolute  being,  with  which  it 
clums  to  be,  in  fact,  identified ;  and  thence  surveying  existence 
in  itself,  and  in  its  relations,  unveils  to  us  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  explains,  from  first  to  last,  the  derivation  of  all  created 
things. 

M.  Cousin  is  the  apostle  of  Rationalism  in  France,  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  doctrine  could  not  have  obtained  a  more 
eloquent  or  devoted  advocate.  For  philosophy  he  has  suffered ; 
to  her  ministry  he  has  consecrated  himself — devoted  without 
reserve  his  life  and  labours.  Neither  has  he  approached  the 
sanctuary  with  unwashed  hands.  The  editor  of  Proclus  and 
Descartes,  the  translator  and  interpreter  of  Plato,  and  the  pro- 
mised expositor  of  E^t,  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  in  the 
choice  of  his  pursuits;  while  his  two  works,  under  the  title  of 
Philosophical  Fragments,  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  learning, 
elegance,  and  distinguished  ability  of  their  author.  Taking  him 
all  in  idl,  in  France  M.  Cousin  stands  alone :  nor  can  we  contem- 
plate his  character  and  accomplishments,  without  the  sincerest 
admiration,  even  while  we  dissent  from  the  most  prominent  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy.  The  development  of  his  system,  in  all  its 
points,  betrays  the  influence  of  German  speculation  on  his  opi- 
nions. His  theory  is  not,  however,  a  scheme  of  exclusive 
Rationalism;  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  experience, 
and  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason,  into  one.  The  following  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  his  system : 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  has  three  integrant  elements,  affording 
three  regulative  principles,  which  at  once  constitute  its  nature, 
and  govern  its  manifestations.  These  three  ideas  severally  sup- 
pose each  other,  and,  as  inseparable,  are  equally  essential  and 
equally  primitive.  They  are  recognised  by  Aristotle  and  by 
Kant,  in  their  several  attempts  to  analyse  intelligence  into  its 
principles ;  but  though  the  categories  of  both  philosophers  com- 
prise all  the  elements  of  thought,  in  neither  list  are  these  elements 
naturally  co-arranged,  or  reduced  to  an  ultimate  simplicity. 

fact,  absolutely  more  correct,  yet  relatively  it  is  a  blunder ;  for  the  intuition, 
«'»8  intended  by  them,  is  of  their  higher  faculty,  the  Reason  (Vernunft),  and 
not  of  their  lower,  the  Understanding  or  Intellect  (Verstand).  In  modeiii 
^nnan  Philosophy,  Ver^and  is  always  translated  by  InteQectua;  and  this 
again  corresponds  to  Novf.] 
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The  first  of  these  ideas,  elements,  or  laws,  though  funda- 
mentally one,  our  author  variously  expresses,  by  the  terms  unUyy 
id&rUUy,  substance,  absolute  cause,  the  infinite^  pure  thought,  &c. ; 
(we  would  briefly  call  it  the  unconditio9ied.)  The  second,  he 
denominates  plurality,  difference,  fhcenomencnj  relative  cause, 
the  finite,  determined  thought,  Ike ;  (we  would  style  it  the  con- 
ditioned.) These  two  elements  are  relative  and  correlative.  The 
first,  though  absolute,  is  not  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  in 
itself;  it  is  conceived  as  an  absolute  cause,  as  a  cause  wluch  can- 
not but  pass  into  operation;  in  other  words,  the  first  element 
must  manifest  itself  in  the  second.  The  two  ideas  are  thus  con- 
nected  together  as  cause  and  effect ;  each  is  only  realised  through 
the  other ;  and  this  their  connexion,  or  correlation,  is  the  third  inte- 
grant element  of  intelligence. 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  in  which  these  ideas  appear,  and  which, 
in  fact,  they  make  up,  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not  even 
human ;  it  i&  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to  us,  is  our 
free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not  voluntary, 
IS  adventitious  to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an  integrant*  part 
of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant  with  truth ;  truth, 
as  necessary  and  universal,  is  not  the  creature  of  my  volition ; 
and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth,  is  also  universal  and 
necessary,  is  consequently  impersonal.  We  see,  therefore,  by  a 
light  which  is  not  ours,  and  reason  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man. 
The  ideas  of  which  we  are  conscious,  belong  not  to  us,  but  to  ab- 
solute intelligence.  They  constitute,  in  truth,  the  very  mode  and 
manner  of  its  existence.  For  consciousness  is  only  possible  under 
plurality  and  difference,  and  intelligence  is  only  possible  through 
consciousness. 

The  divine  nature  is  essentially  comprehensible.  For  the  three 
ideas  constitute  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  and  the  very  nature 
of  ideas  is  to  be  conceived.  God,  in  fact,  exists  to  us,  only  in  so 
far  as  he  is  known;  and  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  must 
always  determine  the  measure  of  our  faith.  The  relation  of  God 
to  the  universe  is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  creation  easily  un- 
derstood. To  create,  is  not  to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
for  this  is  contradictory,  but  to  originate  from  self.  We  create 
so  often  as  we  exert  our  free  causality,  and  something  is  created 
by  us,  when  something  begins  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  free  cau- 
saUty  which  belongs  to  us.  To  create  is,  therefore,  to  cause,  not 
with  nothing,  but  with  the  very  essence  of  our  being — with  our 
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force,  our  will,  our  personality.  The  divine  creation  is  of  the 
same  character.  God,  as  he  is  a  cause,  is  able  to  create  ;  as  he 
is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot  but  create.  In  creating  the  uni- 
verse, he  does  not  dravr  it  from  nothing ;  he  draws  it  from  him- 
self. The  creation  of  the  universe  is  thus  necessary ;  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  absolutely  in  him* 
self ;  it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  in  the  act. 

The  universe  created,  the  principles  which  determined  the 
creation  are  found  still  to  govern  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind. 

Two  ideas  and  their  connection  explain  the  intelligence  of  God ; 
two  laws  in  their  counterpoise  and  correlation  explain  the  material 
universe.  The  law  of  Expansion  is  the  movement  of  unity  to 
variety  ;  the  law  of  Attr<iction  is  the  return  of  variety  to  unity. 

In  the  world  of  mind  the  same  analogy  is  apparent.  The 
study  of  consciousness  is  psychology.  Man  is  the  microcosm  of 
existence;  consciousness,  within  a  narrow  focus,  concentrates  a 
knowledge  of  the  universe  and  of  God ;  psychology  is  thus  the 
abstract  of  all  science,  human  and  divine.  As  in  the  external 
world,  all  phenomena  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  great  laws  of 
Action  and  Reaction ;  so,  in  the  internal,  all  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness may  be  reduc^  to  one  fundamental  fact,  comprising  in  like 
manner  two  principles  and  their  correlation;  and  these  principles 
are  agun  the  One  or  the  Infinite,  the  Many  or  the  Finite,  and 
the  Connection  of  the  infinite  and  finite. 

In  every  act  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  Self  or  Ego,  and 
something  different  from  self,  a  Non-ego ;  each  limited  and  modi« 
iied  by  the  other.  These,  together,  constitute  the  finite  element. 
But  at  the  same  instant  when  we  are  conscious  of  these  existences, 
plural,  relative,  and  contingent,  we  are  conscious  likewise  of  a 
superior  unity  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  by  which  they 
are  explained ; — a  unity  absolute  as  they  are  conditioned,  sub- 
stantive as  they  are  phaDnomenal,  and  an  infinite  cause  as  they 
are  finite  causes.  This  unity  is  God.  The  fact  of  consciousness 
is  thus  a  complex  phsBnomenon,  comprehending  three  several 
terms :  V,  The  idea  of  the  Ego  and  Non-ego  as  Finite ;  T,  The 
idea  of  something  else  as  Infinite  ;  and,  3**,  The  idea  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  finite  element  to  the  infinite.  These  elements  are 
revealed  in  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  connexion,  in  every 
act  of  primitive  or  Spontaneous  consciousness.  They  can  also  be 
reviewed  by  Reflection  in  a  voluntary  act;  but  here  reflection 
distinguishes,  it  does  not  create.     The  three  ideas,  the  three 
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categories  of  intelligence,  are  given  in  the  original  act  of  instinc- 
tive  apperception^  obscurely,  indeed,  and  without  contrast  Re- 
flection analyses  and  discriminates  the  elements  of  this  primary 
synthesis ;  and  as  will  is  the  condition  of  reflection,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  is  personal,  the  categories,  as  obtained  through 
reflection,  have  consequently  the  appearance  of  being  also  personal 
and  subjective.  It  was  this  personality  of  reflection  that  misled 
Kant :  caused  him  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  the  fact  of  spon- 
taneous consciousness ;  to  individualise  intelligence ;  and  to  collect 
under  this  personal  reason  all  that  is  conceived  by  us  as  necessary 
and  universal.  But  as,  in  the  spontaneous  intuition  of  reason, 
there  is  nothing  voluntary,  and  consequently  nothing  personal ; 
and  as  the  truths  which  intelligence  here  discovers,  come  not  from 
ourselves ;  we  have  a  right,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  impose  these 
truths  on  others  as  revelations  from  on  high :  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, reflection  being  wholly  personal,  it  would  be  absurd  to  im- 
pose on  others,  what  is  the  fruit  of  our  individual  operations. 
Spontaneity  is  the  principle  of  religion ;  reflection  of  philosophy. 
Men  agree  in  spontaneity  ;  they  differ  in  reflection.  The  former 
is  necessarily  veracious ;  the  latter  is  naturally  delusive. 

The  condition  of  Reflection  is  separation :  it  illustrates  by  dis- 
tinguishing ;  it  considers  the  different  elements  apart,  and  while 
it  contemplates  one,  it  necessarily  throws  the  others  out  of  view. 
Hence,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  necessity,  of  error.  The 
primitive  unity,  supposing  no  distinction,  admits  of  no  error; 
reflection  in  discriminating  the  elements  of  thought,  and  in  con- 
sidering one  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  occasions  error,  and  a 
variety  in  error.  He  who  exclusively  contemplates  the  element 
of  the  Infinite,  despises  him  who  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the 
Finite ;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  the  wayward  development  of  the 
various  elements  of  intelligence,  which  determines  the  imperfec- 
tions and  varieties  of  individual  character.  Men  under  this  partial 
and  exclusive  development,  are  but  fragments  of  that  humanity 
which  can  only  be  fully  realised  in  the  harmonious  evolution  of 
all  its  principles.  What  Reflection  is  to  the  individual.  History 
is  to  the  human  race.  The  difference  of  an  epoch  consists  exclu- 
sively in  the  partial  development  of  some  one  element  of  intelli- 
gence in  a  prominent  portion  of  mankind;  and  as  there  are  only 
three  such  elements,  so  there  are  only  three  grand  epochs  in  the 
history  of  man. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  reason,  of  their  relations  and 
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of  their  laws,  constitutes  not  merely  Philosophy,  but  is  the  con- 
dition of  a  History  of  Philosophy.  The  history  of  human  reason, 
or  the  history  of  philosophy,  must  be  rational  and  philosophic. 
It  must  be  philosophy  itself,  with  all  its  elements,  in  all  their 
relations,  and  under  i^l  their  laws,  represented  in  striking  cha- 
racters by  the  hands  of  time  and  of  history,  in  the  manifested 
progresB  of  the  human  mind.  The  discovery  and  enumeration  of 
all  the  elements  of  intelligence  enable  us  to  survey  the  progress 
of  speculation  from  the  loftiest  vantage  ground ;  it  reveals  to  us 
the  laws  by  which  the  development  of  reflection  or  philosophy  is 
determined ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  canon  by  which  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  different  systems  to  the  truth  may  be  finally 
ascertained.  And  what  are  the  results  ?  Senawdiem,  Idecdism, 
Scepticism^  Mysticism,  are  all  partial  and  exclusive  views  of  the 
elements  of  intelligence.  But  each  is  false  only  as  ii  is  incomplete. 
They  are  all  true  in  what  they  aflh'm ;  all  erroneous  in  what  they 
deny.  Though  hitherto  opposed,  they  are,  consequently,  not 
incapable  of  coaUtion ;  and,  in  fact,  can  only  obtain  their  con- 
summation in  a  powerful  EcleeHdsmy — ^a  system  which  shall  com- 
prehend them  all.  This  Eclecticism  is  realised  in  the  doctrine 
previously  developed;  and  the  possibility  of  such  a  catholic 
philosophy  was  first  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  M.  Cousin, 
made  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1817, — "  that  consciousness  con- 
tained many  more  phsdnomena  than  had  previously  been  sus- 
pected." 

The  present  counto  is  at  once  an  exposition  of  these  principles, 
as  a  true  theory  of  philosophy,  and  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  tliis  theory  is  to  be  applied,  as  a  rule  of  criticism  in 
the  history  of  philosophical  opinion.  As  the  justice  of  the  appli- 
cation must  be  always  subordinate  to  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a  consideration  of  M. 
Cousin's  system,  viewed  absolutely  in  itself.  This,  indeed,  we 
are  afraid  will  prove  comparatively  irksome;  and,  therefore, 
solicit  indulgence,  not  only  for  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion, but  for  the  employment  of  language  which,  from  the 
total  neglect  of  these  speculations  in  Britain,  will  necessarily 
appear  abstruse — ^not  merely  to  the  general  reader. 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  is 
involved  in  the  proposition, — that  the  Unconditioned^  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciotisness^  and  this 
^y  difference^  plurality^  and  relation^     The  unconditioned,  as  an 
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original  element  of  knowledge,  is  the  generative  principle  of  his 
system,  but  common  to  him  with  others;  whereas  the  mode  in 
which  the  possibility  of  this  knowledge  is  explained,  affords  its 
discriminating  peculiarity.  The  other  positions  of  his  theory,  as 
deduced  from  this  assumption,  may  indeed  be  disputed,  even  if 
the  antecedent  be  allowed ;  but  this  assumption  disproyed,  every 
consequent  in  his  theory  is  therewith  annihilated.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  absolute  as  a  constitutive  principle  of  intelligence,  our 
author  regards  as  at  once  the  condition  and  the  end  of  philosophy  ; 
and  it  is  on  the  discovery  of  this  principle  in  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, that  he  vindicates  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  new  eclectic,  or  the  one  catholic,  philosophy.  The  determi- 
nation of  this  cardinal  point  will  thus  briefly  satisfy  us  touching 
the  claim  and  character  of  the  system.  To  explain  the  nature  of 
the  problem  itself,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution  propounded 
by  M.  Cousin,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  statement  of  the 
opinions  which  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  Unconditioned, 
as  an  immediate  object  of  knowledge  and  of  thought. 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  foun — 1',  The  Uncon- 
ditioned is  incognisable  and  inconceivable ;  its  notion  being  only 
negative  of  the  conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  positively 
known  or  conceived. — 2*",  It  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge ;  but 
its  notion,  as  a  regulative  principle  of  the  mind  itself,  is  more 
than  a  mere  negation  of  the  conditioned. — 3"*,  It  is  cognisable, 
but  not  conceivable;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into 
identity  with  the  absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  conscious- 
ness and  reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  the  dif- 
ferent.— 4°,  It  is  cognisable  and  conceivable  by  consciousness  and 
reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and  plurality. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  we  regard  as  true ;  the  second  is 
held  by  Kant;  the  third  by  Schelling;  and  the  last  by  our 
author. 

1.  In  our  opinion,  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can 
know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited.  The  uncon- 
ditionally unlimited,  or  the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited, 
or  the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they 
can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinking  away  from,  or  abstraction 
of,  those  yQvy  conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realised ; 
consequently,  the  nodon  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only  negative,^ — 
negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand 
we  can  positively  conceive,  neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a 
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whole  so  great,  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of 
a  still  ^eater  whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small, 
that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into 
smaller  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  repre- 
sent, or  realise,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (as  here  understanding  and 
imagination  coincide  *),  an  infinite  whole,  for  this  could  only  be 
done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes,  which 
would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplishment ;  nor, 
for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought  an  infinite  divi- 
sibility of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  apply  the 
process  to  limitation  in  space,  in  time,  or  in  degree.  The  uncon- 
ditional negation,  and  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation  ; 
in  other  words,  the  inJinUe  and  the  absolute^  properly  so  called,^ 
are  thus  equally  inconceivable  to  us. 

*  [The  Understanding,  thought  proper,  notion,  concept,  &c.,  nay  coincide 
or  not  with  Imagination,  representation  proper,  image,  &c.  The  two  facul- 
ties do  not  coincide  in  a  general  notion ;  for  we  cannot  represent  Man  or 
Horse  in  an  actual  image  without  individualising  the  universal ;  and  thus 
contradiction  emerges.  But  in  the  individual,  say,  Socrates  or  Bucephalus, 
they  do  coincide ;  for  I  see  no  valid  ground  why  we  should  not  think^  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  conceive  the  individuals  which  we  represent.  In 
like  manner  there  is  no  mutual  contradiction  between  the  image  and  the 
concept  of  the  Infinite  or  Absolute,  if  these  be  otherwise  possible ;  for  there 
is  not  necessarily  involved  the  incompatibility  of  the  one  act  of  cognition 
with  the  other.] 

t  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  terms, 
Inftmte  and  Absohtte^  and  Unconditioned,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  and 
accurately  distinguish  them  in  the  statement  of  our  own  view;  yet,  in 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  those  by  whom  they  are  indifferently  employed, 
we  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  or  rather  we  have  found  it  impossible,  to 
adhere  to  the  distinction.  The  Unconditioned  in  our  use  of  language  denotes 
the  genus  of  which  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  the  species. 

[The  term  Absolute  is  of  a  twofold  (if  not  threefold)  ambiguity,  correspond- 
ing to  the  double  (or  treble)  signification  of  the  word  in  Latin. 

1.  AbeohUum  means  what  is  freed  or  loosed;  in  which  sense  the  Absolute 
will  be  what  is  aloof  from  relation,  comparison,  limitation,  condition,  depen- 
dence, &c.,  and  thus  is  tantamount  to  to  otToXi/roy  of  the  lower  Greeks.  In 
this  meaning  the  Absolute  is  not  opposed  to  the  Infinite. 

2.  Absobitum  me&UBjinished,  perfected,  completed;  in  which  sense  the  Ab- 
solnte  will  be  what  is  out  of  relation,  &c.,  as  finished,  perfect,  complete, 
total,  and  thus  corresponds  to  ro  oXoy  and  rd  riXf/o»  of  Aristotle.  In  this 
acceptation, — ^and  it  is  that  in  which  for  myself  I  exclusively  use  it,~~the 
Absolute  is  diametrically  opposed  to,  is  contradictory  of,  the  Infinite. 

Besides  these  two  meanings,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  word, 
for  the  most  part  in  its  adverbial  form ; — absolutely  (ahsolutl)  in  the  sense  of 
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As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call  the 
conditioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge  and  of 
positive  thought — thought  necessarily  supposes  conditions.  To 
think  is  to  condition  ;  and  conditional  limitation  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For,  as  the  greyhound  cannot 
outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  more  appropriate  simile)  the  eagle 
outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he 
may  be  supported ;  so  the  mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of 
limitation,  within  and  through  which  exclusively  the  possibility  of 
thought  is  realised.  Thought  is  only  of  the  conditioned ;  because, 
as  we  have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  ahsolvJte  is 
conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability ;  and  all  that  wc 
know,  is  only  known  as 

**  won  from  the  void  and  formless  w|/?mte." 

How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of  the 
conditioned,  may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest 
admiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness ;  conscious- 
ness is  only  possible  under  the  antithesis  of  a  subject  and  object 
of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually  limiting  each 
other ;  while,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we  know  either  of 
subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is  only  a  knowledge 
in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of  the  different,  of  the 
modified,  of  the  phsenomenal.  We  admit  that  the  consequence  of 
this  doctrine  is, — that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as  more  than  a  science 
of  the  conditioned,  is  impossible.  Departing  from  the  particular, 
we  admit,  that  we  can  never,  in  our  highest  generalisations,  rise 
above  the  finite ;  that  our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  manifesta- 
tions of  an  existence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to 
recognise  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy, — in  the  language  of 
St  Austin, — "  cognoscendo  ignorari,  et  ignorando  cognosciJ* 

The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — two  incon- 
ditionates,  exclusive  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can  he  con-- 
ceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  contradiction 
and  excluded  middle,  one  miLst  he  admitted  as  necessary.  On  this 
opinion,  therefore,  reason  is  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not  deceitful. 


simply y  simpUcUer^  &'x'Kms\  that  is,  considered  in  and  for  itself— considered 
not  in  relation.  This  holds  a  similar  analogy  to  the  two  former  meanings 
of  Absolute,  which  the  Indefinite  (to  do^tcrw)  does  to  the  Infinite  (to  a(«-6/^o»). 
It  is  subjective  as  they  are  objective ;  it  is  in  our  thought  as  they  are  in 
their  own  existence.   This  application  is  to  be  discounted,  as  here  irrelevant.] 
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The  mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  propositions  sub- 
versive  of  each  other,  as  equally  possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to 
understand  as  possible,  either  of  two  extremes ;  one  of  which, 
howeyer,  on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is  compelled 
to  recognise  as  true.  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson, 
that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the  mea- 
sure of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recognising  the  domain 
of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensive  with  the  horizon  of 
our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the 
very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  rela- 
tive and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality.* 

2.  The  second  opinion,  that  of  Kant,  is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  the  preceding.  Metaphysic,  strictly  so  denominated,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Existence,  is  virtually  the  doctrine  of  the  unconditioned. 
From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the  un- 
conditioned, formed  the  highest  principle  of  speculation ;  but  from 
the  dawn  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Elea  until  the  rise  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  notion  (or  notions)  as  a  psychological 
phsBuomenon.  Before  Kant,  philosophy  was  rather  a  deduction 
from  principles,  than  an  inquiry  concerning  principles  them- 
selves. At  the  head  of  every  system  a  cognition  figured,  which 
the  philosopher  assumed  in  conformity  to  his  views ;  but  it  was 
rarely  considered  necessary,  and  more  rarely  attempted,  to 
ascertain  the  genesis,  and  determine  the  domain,  of  this  notion 
or  judgment,  previous  to  application.  In  his  first  Critiqtie,  Kant 
undertakes  a  regular  survey  of  consciousness.  He  professes 
to  analyse  the  conditions  of  human  knowledge, — to  mete  out 
its  limits, — ^to  indicate  its  point  of  departure, — and  to  deter- 
mine its  possibiUty.  That  Kant  accomplished  much,  it  would 
be  prejudice  to  deny ;  nor  is  his  service  to  philosophy  the  less, 

*  [True,  therefore,  are  the  declarations  of  a  pious  philosophy : — "  A  God 
understood  would  be  no  God  at  all ; " — "  To  think  that  God  is,  as  we  can 
think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy." — ^The  Divinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  is 
revealed ;  in  a  certain  sense  is  concealed :  He  is  at  once  known  and  unknown. 
But  the  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion,  must  be  an  altar 
— 'AyifuoT^  &iS — '^  To  the  unknown  and  unknouHxble  GodJ*^  In  this  consum- 
mation,  nature  and  revelation,  paganism  and  Christianity,  are  at  one :  and 
from  either  source  the  testimonies  are  so  numerous  that  I  must  refrain 
from  quoting  any. — Am  I  wrong  in  thinkings  that  M.  Cousin  would  not 
repudiate  this  doctrine  ?] 
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that  his  success  has  been  more  decided  in  the  subversion  of  error 
than  in  the  establishment  of  truth.  The  result  of  his  examination 
was  the  abolition  of  the  metaphysical  sciences, — of  rational  psy- 
chology,  ontology,  speculative  theology,  &c.,  as  founded  on  mere 
petitionee  principiorum.  Existence  is  revealed  to  us  only  under 
specific  modifications,  and  these  are  known  only  under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  "  Things  in  themselves," 
Matter,  Mind,  God, — all,  in  short,  that  is  not  finite,  relative,  and 
phsenomenal,  as  bearing  no  analogy  to  our  faculties,  is  beyond  the 
verge  of  our  knowledge.  Philosophy  was  thus  restricted  to  the 
observation  and  analysis  of  the  phaenomena  of  consciousness ;  and 
what  is  not  explicitly  or  implicitly  given  in  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, is  condemned,  as  transcending  the  sphere  of  a  legitimate 
speculation.  A  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  is  declared  impos- 
sible; either  immediately,  as  a  notion,  or  mediately,  as  an  inference. 
A  demonstration  of  the  absolute  from  the  relative  is  logically 
absurd ;  as  in  such  a  syllogism  we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion 
what  is  not  distributed  in  the  premises  :  And  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  unconditioned  is  equally  impossible. — But  here  we 
think  his  reasoning  complicated,  and  his  reduction  incomplete. 
We  must  explain  ourselves. 

While  we  regard  as  conclusive,  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and 
Space  into  conditions  of  thought,  we  cannot  help  viewing  his 
deduction  of  the  **  Categories  of  Understanding,"  and  the  "  Ideas 
of  speculative  Reason,"  as  the  work  of  a  great  but  perverse  inge- 
nuity. The  categories  of  understanding  are  merely  subordinate 
forms  of  the  conditioned.  Why  not,  therefore,  generalise  the 
Conditioned — JExietence  conditioned,  as  the  supreme  category,  or 
categories,  of  thought  ? — and  if  it  were  necessary  to  analyse  this 
form  into  its  subaltern  applications,  why  not  develope  these  imme- 
diately out  of  the  generic  principle,  instead  of  preposterously,  and 
by  a  forced  and  partial  analogy,  deducing  the  laws  of  the  under- 
standing from  a  questionable  division  of  logical  propositions  i 
Why  distinguish  Reason  {Vemunft)  from  Understanding  (Fer- 
stand),  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  former  is  conversant  about, 
or  rather  tends  towards,  the  unconditioned ;  when  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as  the  negation 
of  the  conditioned,  and  also  that  the  conception  of  contradictories 
is  one?  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  both  faculties  perform  the 
same  function,  both  seek  the  one  in  the  many ; — the  Idea  {Idee) 
is  only  the  Concept  {Begriff)  sublimated  into  the  inconceivable ; 
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Reafion  only  the  Understanding  which  has  "  overleaped  itself." 
Kant  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  can 
have  no  objective  reality, — that  it  conveys  no  ,knowledge, — and 
that  it  involves  the  most  insoluble  contradictions.  But  he  ought 
to  have  shown  that  the  unconditioned  had  no  objective  application, 
because  it  had,  in  fact,  no  subjective  affirmation, — that  it  afforded 
no  real  knowledge,  because  it  contained  nothing  even  conceiv- 
able,— and  that  it  is  self-contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion, 
either  simple  or  positive,  but  only  a  fasciculus  of  negations — 
negations  of  the  conditioned  in  its  opposite  extremes,  and  bound 
together  merely  by  the  aid  of  language  and  their  common  cha- 
racter of  incomprehensibility.  And  while  he  appropriated  Reason 
as  a  specific  faculty  to  take  cognisance  of  these  negations,  hypos- 
tatised  as  positive,  under  the  Platonic  name  of  Ideas;  so  also,  as 
a  pendant  to  his  deduction  of  the  categories  of  Understanding 
from  a  logical  division  of  propositions,  he  deduced  the  classifica- 
tion and  number  of  these  ideas  of  Reason  from  a  logical  division 
of  syllogisms. — Kant  thus  stands  intermediate  between  those  who 
view  the  notion  of  the  absolute  as  the  instinctive  affirmation  of  an 
encentric  intuition,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  the  factitious  nega- 
tive of  an  eccentric  generalisation. 

Were  we  to  adopt  from  the  Critical  Philosophy  the  idea  of 
analysing  thought  into  its  fundamental  conditions,  and  were  we 
to  carry  the  reduction  of  Kant  to  what  we  think  its  ultimate  sim- 
plicity, we  would  discriminate  thought  into  positive  and  negative^ 
according  as  it  is  conversant  about  the  conditioned  or  uncondi- 
tioned. This,  however,  would  constitute  a  logical,  not  a  psycho- 
logical distinction  ;  as  positive  and  negative  in  thought  are  known 
at  once,  and  by  the  same  intellectual  act.  The  twelve  Categories 
of  the  Understanding  would  be  thus  included  under  the  former  ; 
the  three  Ideas  of  Reason  under  the  latter  ;  and  to  this  intent  the 
contrast  between  understanding  and  reason  would  disappear. 
Finally,  rejecting  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  time  and  space  to 
the  sphere  of  sense,  we  would  express  under  the  formula  of — The 
Conditioned  in  Time  and  Space — a  definition  of  the  conceivable, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  three  categories  of  thought.* 

The  imperfection  and  partiality  of  Kant's  analysis  are  betrayed 
in  its  consequences.     His  doctrine  leads  to  absolute  scepticism. 

*  [See  Appendix  I.,  for  a  more  matured  view  of  these  categories  or  con- 
ditions of  thought.] 

B 
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Speculative  reason,  on  Kant's  own  admission,  is  an  organ  of  mere 
delusion.  The  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  about  which  it  is  con- 
yersant,  is  shown  to  involve  insoluble  contradictions,  and  yet  to 
be  the  legitimate  product  of  intelligence.  Hume  has  well  observed, 
''  that  it  matters  not  whether  we  possess  a  false  reason,  or  no 
reason  at  all."  If  *'  the  light  that  leads  astray,  be  light  from 
heaven,"  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  If  our  intellectual  nature  be 
perfidious  in  one  revelation,  it  must  be  presumed  deceitful  in  all ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  Kant  to  establish  the  existence  of  God,  Free- 
will, and  Immortality,  on  the  presumed  veracity  of  reason,  in  a 
practical  delation,  after  having  himself  demonstrated  its  mendadty 
in  a  speculative. 

Kant  had  annihilated  the  older  metaphysic,  but  the  germ  of  a 
more  visionary  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  than  any  of  those  refuted, 
was  contained  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  had  slain 
the  body,  but  had  not  exorcised  the  spectre  of  the  absolute ;  and 
this  spectre  has  continued  to  haunt  the  schools  of  Germany  even 
to  the  present  day.  The  philosophers  were  not  content  to  aban- 
don their  metaphysic ;  to  limit  philosophy  to  an  observation  of 
phenomena,  and  to  the  generalisation  of  these  phsenomena  into 
laws.  The  theories  of  ,Bouterweck,  (in  his  earlier  works,)  of 
Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling,  of  Hegel,  and  of 
sundry  others,  are  just  so  many  endeavours,  of  greater  or  of  less 
ability,  to  fix  the  absolute  as  a  positive  in  knowledge ;  but  the 
absolute,  like  the  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  Danaides,  has  always 
hitherto  run  through  as  a  negative  into  the  abyss  of  nothing. 

3.  Of  these  theories,  that  of  Schelling  is  the  only  one  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  His  opinion 
constitutes  the  third  of  those  enumerated  touching  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  its  prin- 
cipal positions : — 

While  the  lower  sciences  are  of  the  relative  and  conditioned, 
Ph%lo9ophy,  as  the  science  of  sciences,  must  be  of  the  absolute — 
the  unconditioned.  Philosophy,  therefore,  supposes  a  science  of 
the  absolute.  Is  the  absolute  beyond  our  knowledge  ? — then  is 
philosophy  itself  impossible. 

But  how,  it  is  objected,  can  the  absolute  be  hiown  ?  The  ab- 
solute, as  unconditioned,  identical,  and  one,  cannot  be  cognised 
under  conditions,  by  difference  and  plurality.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  known,  if  the  subject  of  knowledge  be  distinguished  from 
the  object  of  knowledge ;  in  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  exist- 
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ence  and  knowledge  must  be  identical ;  the  absolute  can  only  be 
known,  if  adequately  known,  and  it  can  only  be  adequately  known, 
by  the  absolute  itself.  But  is  this  possible?  We  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  existence  in  itself : — the  mind  knows  nothing,  except 
in  parts,  by  quality,  and  difference,  and  relation ;  consciousness 
supposes  the  subject  contradistinguished  from  the  object  of  thought; 
the  abstraction  of  this  contrast  is  a  negation  of  consciousness  ;  and 
the  negation  of  consciousness  is  the  annihilation  of  thought  itself. 
The  alternative  is  therefore  unavoidable : — either  finding  the  abso- 
lute, we  lose  ourselves ;  or  retaining  self  and  individual  conscious- 
ness, we  do  not  reach  the  absolute. 

All  this  Schelling  frankly  admits.  He  admits  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  is  impossible,  in  personality  and  consciousness :  he 
admits  that,  as  the  understanding  knows,  and  can  know,  only  by 
consciousness,  and  consciousness  only  by  difference,  we,  as  con- 
scious and  understanding,  can  apprehend,  can  conceive  only  the 
conditioned ;  and  he  admits  that,  only  if  man  be  himself  the  in- 
finite, can  the  infinite  be  known  by  him : 

*'*'  Xec  sentire  Denm,  nisi  qni  pars  ipse  Deornm  est ; "  * 
(^^  None'can  feel  God,  who  shares  not  in  the  Godhead.'^) 

*  [This  line  is  from  Mamlius.  Bat  as  a  statement  of  SchelUng*8  doctrine 
It  18  inadequate ;  for  on  his  doctrine  the  deity  can  be  icnown  only  if  fully 
known,  and  a  fall  knowledge  of  deity  is  possible  only  to  the  absolute  deity — 
that  is,  not  to  a  sharer  in  the  Godhead.  ManUius  has  likewise  another  (poeti- 
cally) laudable  line,  of  a  similar,  though  less  exceptionable,  purport : — 

*'  Exemplumque  Dei  quisqne  est  in  imagine  parva ;  ** 
("  Each  is  himself  a  miniature  of  God.") 

For  we  should  not  recoil  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and,  though  man  be  not 
identical  with  the  Deity,  still  is  he  *'  created  in  the  image  of  God."  It  is,  in- 
deed, only  through  an  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  nature,  that 
we  are  percipient  and  recipient  of  Divinity.  As  St  Prosper  has  it : — ^'  Nemo 
possidet  Deum,  nisi  qui  possidetur  a  Deo." — So  Seneca : — **  In  unoquoque 
virorum  bonorum  habitat Deus." — So  Phtinus ; — "  Virtue  tending  to  consum- 
mation, and  irradicated  in  the  soul  by  moral  wisdom,  reveals  a  God ;  but  a 
God  destitute  of  true  virtue  is  an  empty  name."— So  Jacobi: — "From  the 
enjoyment  of  virtue  springs  the  idea  of  a  virtuous ;  from  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, the  idea  of  a  free ;  from  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  idea  of  a  living ;  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  divine,  the  idea  of  a  godlike — and  of  a  God."— So 
Goethe  ;— 

"  Waer  uicht  das  Auge  sonnenhaft, 
Wie  koennten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 
Lebt'  nicht  in  uns  des  Grottes  eigne  Kraft, 
Wie  koennte  uns  das  Goettliches  entzuecken  ?  " 
So  Kant  and  many  others.    (Thus  morality  and  religion,  necessity  and 
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But  Schelling  contends  that  there  is  a  capacity  of  knowledge 
above  consciousness,  and  higher  than  the  understanding,  and  that 
this  knowledge  is  competent  to  human  reason,  as  identical  tinih 
the  Absolute  itself.  In  this  act  of  knowledge,  which,  after  Fichte, 
he  calls  the  Intellectual  Intuition,  there  exists  no  distinction  of 
subject  and  object, — no  contrast  of  knowledge  and  existence ;  all 
difference  is  lo^t  in  absolute  indifference, — all  plurality  in  absolute 
unity.  The  Intuition  itself, — Reason, — and  the  Absolute  are 
identified.  The  absolute  exists  only  as  known  by  reason,  and 
reason  knows  only  as  being  itself  the  absolute. 

This  act  (act!)  is  necessarily  ineffable  : 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 
to  be  known,  must  be  experienced.  It  cannot  be  conceived  by  the 
understanding,  because  beyond  its  sphere ;  it  cannot  be  described, 
because  its  essence  is  identity,  and  all  description  supposes  discri- 
mination. To  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  beyond  a  philosophy 
of  reflection,  Schelling  candidly  allows  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  can  appear  only  a  series  of  contradictions ;  and  he  has  at 
least  the  negative  merit  of  having  clearly  exposed  the  impossibi- 
lity of  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  as  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge by  difference,  if  he  utterly  fails  in  positively  proving  the 
possibility  of  such  a  philosophy,  as  founded  on  a  knowledge  in 
identity,  through  an  absorption  into,  and  vision  of,  the  absolute. 

Out  of  Laputa  or  the  Empire  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  an 
articulate  refutation  of  a  theory,  which  founds  philosophy  on  the 
annihilation  of  consciousness,  and  on  the  identification  of  the  un- 
conscious philosopher  with  God.  The  intuition  of  the  absolute  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  an  arbitrary  abstraction,  and  of  a  self- 
delusive  imagination.  To  reach  the  point  of  indifference, — ^by 
abstraction  we  annihilate  the  object,  and  by  abstraction  we  annihi- 
late the  subject,  of  consciousness.  But  what  remains  ? — Nothing, 
"  Nil  conscimus  nobis."  We  then  hypostatise  the  zero;  we  bap- 
tize it  with  the  name  of  Absolute  ;  and  conceit  ourselves  that  we 

atheism,  rationally  go  together.) — The  Platonists  and  Fathers  have  indeed 
finely  said,  that  '^  God  is  the  sonl  of  the  son!,  as  the  soul  is  the  sonl  of  the 
body." 

^*  Vita  Animffi  Dens  est;  hasc  Corporis.    Hac  fagiente, 
Solvitur  hoc ;  perit  hnc,  dcstitnente  Deo." 

These  verses  are  preserved  to  us  from  an  ancient  poet  by  John  of  Salis- 
bary,  and  they  denote  the  comparison  of  which  Bachanan  has  made  so  admi- 
rable  a  use  in  his  Cahini  Epicedium.1 
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contemplate  absolute  existence,  when  we  only  speculate  absolute 
priyation.*  This  truth  has  been  indeed  virtually  confessed  by  the 
two  most  distinguished  followers  of  Schelling.  Hegel  at  last 
abandons  the  intuition,  and  regards  "pure  or  undetermined  exis- 
tence "  as  convertible  'with  "pure  nothing ; "  whilst  Oken,  if  he 
adhere  to  the  intuition,  intrepidly  identifies  the  Deity  or  Absolute 
with  zero.  God,  he  makes  the  Nothing,  the  Nothing,  he  makes  God ; 

'*  And  Nanght, 
Is  ev^iythiDg,  and  everything  is  Naught."  t 

Nor  does  the  negative  chimsBra  prove  less  fruitful  than  the  posi- 
tive ;  for  Schelling  has  found  it  as  difficult  to  evolve  the  one  into 
the  many,  as  his  disciples  to  deduce  the  universe  and  its  contents 
from  the  first  self-affirmation  of  the  "  primordial  Nothing." 

"  Miri  homines  I  Nihil  esse  aliqnid  statnantve  negentve ; 
Qaodqne  negant  statuant,  qaod  statanntque  negant.** 

To  Schelling,  indeed,  it  has  been  impossible,  without  gratuitous 

*  [The  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  only  the  names  of  two  counter  imbecilli- 
ties  of  the  human  mind,  transmuted  into  properties  of  the  nature  of  things, — of 
two  subjective  negations,  converted  into  objective  affirmations.  We  tire  our- 
selves, either  in  adding  to,  or  in  taking  from.  Some,  more  reasonably,  call  the 
thing  unfinishable — infinite ;  others,  less  rationally,  call  it  finished — absohUe. 
But  in  both  cases,  the  metastasis  is  in  itself  irrational.  Not,  however,  in  the 
highest  degree :  for  the  subjective  contradictories  were  not  at  first  objectified 
by  the  same  philosophers ;  and  it  is  the  croi^nlng  irrationality  of  the  Infinito- 
absolutists,  that  they  have  not  merely  accepted  as  object! yc  what  is  only  sub- 
jective, bnt  quietly  assumed  as  the  same,  what  are  not  only  different  but  con- 
flictive.  not  only  conflictive,  but  repugnant.  Seneca  (Ep.  118)  has  given  the 
true  genealogy  of  the  original  fictions ;  but  at  his  time  the  consummative  union 
of  the  two  had  not  been  attempted.  "  Ubi  animus  aliquid  dlu  protulit,  et 
magnitudlnem  ejus  sequendo  lassatus  est,  infinitum  coepit  vocari.  Eodem 
modo,  aliqnid  difiSculter  secari  cogitavimns,  novissime,  cresccnte  difficultate, 
imecahUe  inventnm  est."] 

t  [From  the  Rejected  Addreues,  Their  ingenious  authors  have  embodied 
a  jest  in  the  very  words  by  which  Oken,  in  sober  seriousness,  propounds  the 
first  and  greatest  of  philosophical  truths.  Jacobi  for  Keeb?)  might  well 
say,  that,  in  reading  this  last  consammation  of  German  speculation,  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  were  standing  on  his  head  or  his  feet.  The  book  in 
which  Oken  so  ingeniously  deduces  the  All  from  the  Nothing,  has,  I  see,  been 
lately  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  the  Ray  Society  (I  think). 
The  statement  of  the  paradox  is,  indeed,  somewhat  softened  in  the  second 
edition,  from  which,  I  presume,  the  version  is  made.  Not  that  Oken  and 
Hegel  are  original  even  in  the  absurdity.  For  as  Varro  right  truly  said  :^ 
^*  Nihil  tam  absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philosophomm ;  ^^ 
so  the  Intuition  of  God  =  the  Absolute,  =  the  Nothing,  we  find  a<tserted  by 
the  lower  Platonists,  by  the  Buddhists,  and  by  Jacob  Boehme.] 
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and  even  contradictory  assumptions,  to  explain  the  deduction  of 
the  finite  from  the  infinite.  By  no  salto  mortah  has  he  been  able 
to  clear  the  magic  circle  in  which  he  had  enclosed  himself.  Unable 
to  connect  the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned  by  any  natural 
correlation,  he  has  variously  attempted  to'  account  for  the  phas- 
nomenon  of  the  universe,  either  by  imposing  a  necessity  of  self- 
manifestation  on  the  absolute,  L  e.  by  conditioning  the  uncon- 
ditioned ;  or  by  postulating  a  fall  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
t.  e,  by  begging  the  yery  fact  which  his  hypothesis  professed  its 
exclusive  ability  to  explain. — The  veil  of  Isis  is  thus  still  unwith- 
drawn;*  and  the  question  proposed  by  Orpheus  at  the  dawn  of 
speculation  will  probably  remain  unanswered  at  its  setting : — 

(^^  How  can  I  think  each,  separate,  and  all,  one?") 
In  like  manner,  annihilating  consciousness  in  order  to  recon- 
struct it,  Schelling  has  never  yet  been  able  to  connect  the  faculties 
conversant  about  the  conditioned,  with  the  faculty  of  absolute 
knowledge.  One  simple  objection  strikes  us  as  decisive,  although 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  alleged.  *'  We  awaken," 
says  Schelling,  "  from  the  Intellectual  Intuition  as  from  a  state  of 
death ;  we  awaken  by  Reflection,  that  is,  through  a  compulsory 
return  to  ourselves." f  W©  cannot,  at  the  same  moment,  be  in 
the  intellectual  intuition  and  in  common  consciousness ;  we  must 
therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  by  an  act  of  memory— of  recol- 
lection. But  how  can  there  be  a  remetnbrance  of  the  absolute 
and  its  intuition  ?  As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation,  and 
difference,  it  is  admitted  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  construed  to 
the  understanding  1  But  as  remembrance  is  only  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  the  understanding,  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  remember  anything  anterior  to  the  moment  when  we  awaken 
into  consciousness;  and  the  clairvoyance  of  the  absolute,  even 
granting  its  reality,  is  thus,  after  the  crisis,  as  if  it  had  never 
been.     We  defy  all  solution  of  this  objection. 

*  [Isis  appears  as  the  ^gypto- Grecian  symbol  of  the  Unconditioned. 

(*'I«f — 'Iff/« — Ovclu:  "IwftOM^ — yvmti  toD  Smog,      Plat.  I.  et  O.)     In    the 

temple  of  Athenc-Isis,  at  Sais,  on  the  fane  there  stood  this  sublime  insciip- 
tion: 

I  AM  ALL  TUAT  WAS,  AND  IS,  AND  SHALL  BE  ; 
NOR  MT  VEIL,  HAS  IT  BEEN  WITHDRAWN  BT  MORTAL. 

t  In  Fichte's  u.  Niethhammer's  Phil.  Jonm.  vol.  iii.  p.  21-1. 
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4.  What  has  now  been  stated  may  in  some  degree  enable  the 
reader  to  apprehend  the  relations  in  which  our  author  stands, 
both  to  those  who  deny  and  to  those  who  admit  a  knowledge  of 
the  absolute.  If  we  compare  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  with  the 
philosophy  of  Schelling,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  former  is  a 
disciple,  though  by  no  means  a  servile  disciple  of  the  latter.  The 
scholar,  though  enamoured  with  his  master's  system  as  a  whole, 
is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  two  insuperable  difficulties  of  that 
theory.  He  saw,  that  if  he  pitched  the  absolute  so  high,  it  was 
impossible  to  deduce  from  it  the  relative ;  and  he  felt,  probably, 
that  the  Intellectual  Intuition — a  stumbling-block  to  himself — 
would  be  arrant  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. — 
Cousin  and  Schelling  agree,  that  as  philosophy  is  the  science  of 
the  unconditioned,  the  unconditioned  must  be  within  the  compass 
of  science.  They  agree  that  the  unconditioned  is  known,  and 
immediately  known:  and  they  agree  that  intelligence,  as  com- 
petent to  the  unconditioned,  is  impersonal,  infinite,  divine. — But 
while  they  coincide  in  the  fact  of  the  absolute,  as  known,  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to 
realize  this  knowledge ;  each  regarding,  as  the  climax  of  contra* 
diction,  the  manner  in  which  the  other  endeavours  to  bring  human 
reason  and  the  absolute  into  proportion.  According  to  Schelling, 
Cousin's  absolute  is  only  a  relative ;  according  to  Cousin,  Schel- 
ling's  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  a  negation  of  thought  itself. 
Cousin  declares  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  to  be  plurality  and 
difference ;  and  Schelling,  that  the  condition,  under  which  alone 
a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  becomes  possible,  is  indifference  and 
unity.  The  one  thus  denies  a  notion  of  the  absolute  to  conscious- 
ness; whilst  the  other  affirms  that  consciousness  is  implied  in 
every  act  of  intelligence.  Truly,  we  must  view  each  as  triumphant 
over  the  other ;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual  neutralisation  is, — 
that  the  absolute,  of  which  both  assert  a  knowledge,  is  for  us 
incognisable.* 

*  ['*  Quod  genus  hoc  pognae,  qua  victor  victas  ntcrque ! " 
ia  Btill  tartber  exhibited  In  the  mntual  refutation  of  the  two  great  apostles 
of  the  Absolute,  in  Germany,— Schelling  and  Hegel.  They  were  early 
friends, — contemporaries  at  the  same  university, — occupiers  of  the  same 
hvacAiX  room,  (college  chums,) — Hegel,  somewhat  the  elder  man,  was  some- 
what the  younger  philosopher, — and  they  were  joint  editors  of  the  jomnal  in 
which  their  then  common  doctrine  was  at  first  promulgated.  So  far  all  was 
in  unison ;  but  now  they  separated,  locally  and  in  opinion.  Both,  indeed, 
stack  to  the  Absolute,  but  each  regarded  the  way  in  which  the  other  pro- 
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In  these  circumstances,  we  might  expect  our  author  to  have 
stated  the  difficulties  to  which  his  theory  was  exposed  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other ;  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  obviate  the 
objections,  both  of  his  brother  absolutists,  and  of  those  who  alto- 
gether deny  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.  This  he  has  not 
done.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the  notion  of  the  absolute  to  a 
negative  conception  is  never  once  contemplated ;  and  if  one  or  two 
allusions  (not  always,  perhaps,  correct)  are  made  to  his  doctrine, 
the  name  of  Schelling  does  not  occur,  as  we  recollect,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  these  lectures.  Difficulties,  by  which  either  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  in  general,  or  his  own  particular  modification 
of  that  doctrine,  may  be  assailed,  are  either  avoided,  or  solved 
only  by  still  greater.  Assertion  is  substituted  for  proof;  facts  of 
consciousness  are  alleged,  which  consciousness  never  knew^  and 
paradoxes,  that  baffle  argument,  are  promulgated  as  intuitive 
truths,  above  the  necessity  of  confirmation.  With  every  feeling 
of  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  we 
must  regard  the  grounds  on  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his 
doctrine  as  assumptive,  inconsequent,  and  erroneous.  In  vindicat- 
ing the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  shall  attempt  to  show : — in  the 
first  place,  that  M.  Cousin  is  at  fault  in  all  the  authorities  he 
quotes  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  absolute,  infinite,  uncon- 
ditioned, is  a  primitive  notion,  cognisable  by  our  intellect ;  in  the 
second,  that  his  argument  to  prove  the  correality  of  his  three  ideas 

fessecl  to  reach  it,  as  absurd.  Hegel  derided  the  Intellectual  Intuition  of 
Schelling,  as  a  poetical  play  of  fancy ;  Schelling  derided  the  Dialectic  of 
Hegel,  as  a  logical  play  with  words.  Both,  I  conceive,  were  right ;  but 
neither  fully  right.  If  Schelling^s  Intellectual  Intuition  were  poetical,  it  was 
a  poetry  transcending,  in  fact  abolishing,  human  imagination.  If  Hegel's 
Dialectic  were  logical,  it  was  a  logic,  outraging  that  science  and  the  condi- 
tions of  thought  itself.  HegeVs  whole  philosophy  is  indeed  founded  on  two 
errors ; — on  a  mistake  in  logic,  and  on  a  violation  of  logic.  In  his  dream  of 
disproving  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  (between  two  Contradictories),  he 
inconceivably  mistakes  Contraries  for  Contradictories ;  and  in  positing  pare 
or  absolute  existence  as  a  mental  datum,  immediate,  intuitive,  and  above 
proof,  (though,  in  truth,  this  be  palpably  a  mere  relative  gained  by  a  process  of 
abstraction,)  he  not  only  mistakes  the  fact,  but  violates  the  logical  law  wbicli 
prohibits  us  to  assume  the  principle  which  it  behoves  us  to  prove.  On  these 
two  fundamental  errors  rests  HegeFs  dialectic ;  and  Hegel's  dialectic  is  the 
ladder  by  which  he  attempts  to  scale  the  Absolute. — The  peculiar  doctrine 
of  these  two  illustrious  thinkers  is  thus  to  me  onlj*  another  manifestation  of 
an  occurrence  of  the  commonest  in  human  speculation ;  it  is  only  a  sophism 
of  relative  self-love,  victorious  over  the*  absolute  love  of  truth: — *'  Qnoci 
volunt  sapiunt,  et  nolunt  sapere  qn»  vera  sunt."] 
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proves  directly  the  reverse;  in  the  third,  that  the  conditioDS 
under  which  alone  he  allows  intelligence  to  be  possible,  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge,  not  to  say  a  con- 
ception, of  the  absolute ;  and  in  the  fourth,  that  the  absolute,  as 
defined  by  him,  is  only  a  relative  and  a  conditioned. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  M.  Consin  supposes  that  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  in  their  several  categories,  equally  proposed  an  analysis  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  intelligence;  and  he  also  supposes 
that  each,  like  himself,  recognised  among  these  elements  the 
notion  of  the  infinite,  absolute,  imconditioned.  In  both  these  sup- 
positions we  think  him  wrong. 

It  is  a  serious  error  in  a  historian  of  philosophy  to  imagine 
that,  in  his  scheme  of  categories,  Aristotle  proposed,  like  Kant, 
"  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  reason."     It  is  just,  how- 
ever,  to  mention,  that  in  this  mistake  M.  Cousin  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  Kant  himself.     But  the  ends  proposed  by  the  two  phi- 
losophers were  different,  even  opposed.     In  their  several  tables : 
— Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their  multiplicity, — 
a  classification  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought ; — Kant, 
an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  unity, — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure, 
but  in  relation  to  its  objects.     The  predicaments  of  Aristotle  are 
thus  objective,  of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant  subjective, 
of  the  mind  as  understanding.     The  former  are  results  a  poste- 
riori— ^the  creations  of  abstraction  and  generalisation ;  the  latter, 
anticipations  a  priori — the  conditions  of  those  acts  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme  exhibits  the  unity  of  thought 
diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its  objects,  and  the  other, 
exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  converging  towards  unity 
by  a  collective  determination  of  the  mind ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
language  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective  under  a 
common  term ; — ^it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  the 
one  table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other. 
This  coincidence  is,  however,  only  equivocal.     In  reality,  the 
whole  Kantian  categories  must  be  excluded  from  the  Aristotelic 
list,  as  entia  rationis,  as  notiones  secundce — in  short,  as  determi- 
nations of  thought,  and  not  genera  of  real  things;   while  the 
several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded,  as  partial,  privative^ 
transcendent,  &c.     But  if  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  the  cate- 
gories of  Kant  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelic  canon,  what 
must  we  think  of  Kant,  who,  after  magnifying  the  idea  of  investi- 
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gating  the  forms  of  pure  intellect  as  worthy  of  the  mighty  genius 
of  the  Stagirite,  proceeds,  on  this  false  hypothesis,  to  blame  the 
execution,  as  a  kind  of  patch  work,  as  incomplete,  as  confounding 
derivative  with  simple  notions ;  nay,  even,  on  the  narrow  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  Critique,  as  mixing  the  forms  of  pure  sense 
with  the  forms  of  pure  understanding  ?• — If  M.  Cousin  also  were 
correct  in  his  supposition  that  Aristotle  and  his  followers  had 
viewed  his  categories  as  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental  forms  of 
thought,  he  would  find  his  own  reduction  of  the  elements  of  rea- 
son to  a  double  principle  anticipated  in  the  scholastic  division  of 
existence  into  ens  per  se  and  ens  per  accidens, 

Nor  is  our  author  correct  in  thinking  that  the  categories  of 
Aristotle  and  Kant  are  complete,  inasmuch  as  they  are  co-exten- 
sive with  his  own. — As  to  the  former,  if  the  Infinite  were  not 
excluded,  on  what  would  rest  the  scholastic  distinction  of  ens  cate- 
goricum  and  ens  transoendens  ?  The  logicians  require  that  pre- 
dicamental  matter  shall  be  of  a  limited  and  finite  nature  ;t  God, 
as  infinite,  is  thus  excluded :  and  while  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  of  his  book  of  categories,  that  Aristotle  there  only 
contemplated  a  distribution  of  the  finite,  so,  in  other  of  his  works, 
he  more  than  once  emphatically  denies  the  infinite  as  an  object 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of  thought; — r6  Aipu^9  tiyifuarow  9  k^rti^w 
— TO  A'jcu^f  Svrt  mirrop,  Sun  dtv^irov.^ — ^But  if  Aristotle  thus  re- 
gards the  Infinite  as  beyond  the  compass  of  thought,  Kant  views 
it  as,  at  least,  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  If  M.  Cousin 
indeed  employed  the  term  category  in  relation  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy  in  the  Kantian  acceptation,  he  would  be  as  erroneous 
in  regard  to  Kant  as  he  is  in  regard  to  Aristotle ;  but  we  presume 
that  he  wishes,  under  that  term,  to  include  not  only  the  "  Catc- 


♦  See  the  Critik  d.  r.  V.  and  the  Prolegomena. 

t  [M.  Peisse,  in  a  note  here,  quotes  the  common  logical  law  of  categoiical 
entities,  well  and  briefly  expressed  in  the  following  verse : — 

"  Entia  per  sese,  ^ntta,  realia,  tota." 
He  likewise  justly  notices,  that  nothing  is  included  in  the  Aristotelic  categories 
but  what  is  susceptible  of  definition,  consequently  of  analysis  ] 

t  Phys.  L  iii.  c.  10,  text.  66,  c.  7,  text.  40.  See  also  Metaph.  L.  ii.  c.  2, 
text.  11.  Analyt.  Post.  L.  i.  c.  20,  text.  39 — et  alibi. — [Aristotle's  defini> 
tion  of  the  Infinite^  (of  the  Airtt^v  in  contrast  to  the  d6^taro¥) — "  thai  of  which 
tliere  is  cUways  somettiing  beyondy^  may  be  said  to  be  a  definition  only  of  the 
Indefinite,  This^  I  shall  not  gainsay.  But  it  was  the  only  Infinite  which 
he  contemplated ;  as  it  is  the  only  Infinite  of  which  we  can  form  a  notion.] 
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gories  of  Understanding/'  but  the  '^  Ideas  of  Reason."*  But 
Kant  limits  knowledge  to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  cate- 
gories of  the  understanding,  which,  in  reality,  are  only  so  many 
forms  of  the  conditioned;  and  allows  to  the  notion  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned (corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason)  no  objective 
reality,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  thoughts. — As  M.  Cousin,  however,  holds  that 
the  unconditioned  is  not  only  subjectively  conceived,  but  objectively 
known  ;  be  is  thus  totally  wrong  in  regard  to  the  one  philosopher, 
and  wrong  in  part  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  our  author  maintains  that  the  idea  of  the 
infinite,  or  absolute,  and  the  idea  of  the  finite,  or  relative,  are 
equally  real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily  suggests 
the  notion  of  the  other. 

Correlatives  certainly  suggest  each  other,  but  correlatives  may, 
or  may  not.,  be  equally  real  and  positive.  In  thought  contradictories 
necessarily  imply  each  other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contradictories 
is  one.    But  the  reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaran- 
teeing the  reality  of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation. 
Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thmg  by  what  it  is) 
suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ; 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivable,  is 
not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the  incon- 
ceivable.    But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  the 
positive  alone  is  real;   the  negative  is  only  an  abstraction  of 
the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an  abstraction 
of  thought  itself.      It  therefore   behoved  M.   Cousin,   instead 
of  assuming  the  objective  correality  of  his  two  elements  on 
the  fact  of  their  subjective  correlation,  to  have  suspected,  on  this 
very  ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  inconsistent  with  the 
reaUty  of  the  other.     In  truth,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  two  primitive  ideas  are  nothing  more  than  contradictory 


*  [*^  The  CcUegories  of  Kant  are  simple  forms  or  frames  (schemata)  of  the 
Understanding  {Verstand)  nnder  which,  an  object  to  be  known,  must  be 
necessarily  thought. — Kanf  s  Ideas^  a  word  which  he  expressly  borrowed 
from  Plato,  are  concepts  of  the  Reason  (Vemunfi)^  whose  objects  tran- 
scending the  sphere  of  all  experience  actnal  or  possible,  consequently  do  not 
fall  nnder  the  categories,  in  other  words,  are  positively  unknowable.  These 
ideas  are  God,  Matter,  Soul,  objects  which,  considered  out  of  relation,  or  in 
their  transcendent  reality,  are  so  many  phases  of  the  Absolute,'' — ^M.  Feisse.] 
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relatives.  These,  consequently,  of  their  very  nature,  imply  each 
other  in  thought ;  but  they  imply  each  other  only  as  affirmatioii 
and  negation  of  the  same. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  though  the  Conditioned  (condi- 
tionally limited)  be  one,  what  is  opposed  to  it  as  the  Unconditioned, 
is  plural :  that  the  unconditional  negation  of  limitation  gives  one 
unconditioned,  the  Infinite  ;  as  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limi- 
tation affords  another,  the  Absolute.  This,  while  it  coincides  with 
the  opinion,  that  the  Unconditioned  in  either  phasis  is  inconceivable, 
is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  unconditioned  (absolute-in- 
finite) can  be  positively  construed  to  the  mind.  For  those  who, 
with  M.  Cousin,  regard  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  as  a  posi- 
tive and  real  knowledge  of  existence  in  its  all-comprehensive 
unity,  and  who  consequently  employ  the  terms  Absolute^  Infiniu, 
Unconditioned,  as  only  various  expressions  for  the  same  identity, 
are  imperatively  bound  to  prove  that  their  idea  of  the  One  con'es- 
ponds — either  with  that  Unconditioned  toe  have  distinguished  as 
the  Absolute, — or  with  that  Unconditioned  we  have  distingmsked  as 
the  Infinite, — or  that  it  includes  both^ — or  that  it  excludes  both. 
This  they  have  not  done,  and,  we  suspect,  have  never  attempted 
to  do. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  the  unconditioned  is  known  under 
the  laws  of  consciousness ;  and  does  not,  like  Schelhng,  pretend 
to  an  intuition  of  existence  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time. 
Indeed,  he  himself  expressly  predicates  the  absolute  and  infinite 
of  these  forms. 

Time  is  only  the  image  or  the  concept  of  a  certain  correlation 
of  existences — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto,  as  conditioned.  It 
is  thus  itself  only  a  form  of  thc'conditioned.  But  let  that  pass. — Is, 
then,  the  Absolute  conceivable  of  time  ?  Can  we  conceive  time  as 
unconditionally  limited?  We  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves 
time  under  any  relative  limitation  of  commencement  and  termina- 
tion ;  but  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly, 
than  that  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  think  without  thought,  as 
to  construe  to  the  mind  an  absolute  commencement,  or  an  absolute 
termination,  of  time ;  that  is,  a  beginning  and  an  end,  beyond 
which,  time  is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Goad  imagination  to 
the  utmost,  it  still  sinks  paralysed  within  the  bounds  of  time  ;  and 
time  survives  as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we 
annihilate  the  universe : 

"  Sar  lea  mondes  de traits  le  Temps  dort  unmobile." 
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But  if  the  Absolute  be  inconceivable  of  this  foim,  is  the  Infinite 
more  comprehensible  ?  Can  we  imagine  time  as  unconditionally 
unlimited  ? — We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for 
such  a  notion  could  only  be  realized  by  the  infinite  addition  in 
thought  of  finite  times,  and  such  an  addition  would,  itself,  require 
an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment.  If  we  dream  of  effecting  this, 
we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substituting  the  indefinite  for  the  in- 
finite, than  which  no  two  notions  can  be  more  opposed.  The 
negation  of  the  commencement  of  time  involves  likewise  the  afiSr- 
mation,  that  an  infinite  time  has  at  every  moment  already  run ; 
that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an  infinite  has  been  com- 
pleted.— For  the  same  reasons  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infi- 
nite progress  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and  the  infinite 
progress,  taken  together,  involve  the  triple  contradiction  of  an 
infinite  concluded,  of  an  infinite  commencing,  and  of  two  infinites, 
not  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Space,  like  time,  is  only  the  intuition  or  the  concept  of  a  cer- 
tain correlation  of  existence — of  existence,  therefore,  pro  tanto, 
as  conditioned.  It  is  thus  itself  only  a  form  of  the  conditioned. 
But  apart  from  this,  thought  is  equally  powerless  in  realizing  a 
notion  either  of  the  absolute  totality y  or  of  the  infinite  immensity^  of 
space. — And  while  time  and  space,  as  wholes,  can  thus  neither  be 
conceived  as  absolutely  limited,  nor  as  infinitely  unUmited ;  so  their 
parts  can  be  represented  to  the  mind  neither  as  absolutely  indivi- 
dual, nor  as  divisible  to  infinity.  The  universe  cannot  be  imagined 
as  a  whole,  which  may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a  part ;  nor  an 
atom  be  imagined  as  a  part,  which  may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a 
whole- 

The  same  analysis,  with  a  similar  result,  can  be  applied  to 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  substance  and  phcenomenon.  These, 
however,  may  both  be  reduced  to  the  law  itself  of  the  conditioned.* 

The  Conditioned  is,  therefore,  that  only  which  can  be  positively 
conceived ;  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  are  conceived  only  as  nega- 
tions of  the  conditioned  in  its  opposite  poles. 

Now,  as  we  observed,  M.  Cousin,  and  those  who  confound  the 
absolute  and  infinite,  and  regard  the  Unconditioned  as  a  positive 
and  indivisible  notion,  must  show  that  this  notion  coincides  either, 
1",  with  the  notion  of  the  Absolute,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
finite ;  or  2^,  with  the  notion  of  the  Infinite,  to  the  exclusion 


*  See  Appendix  I.  for  the  applications  of  tliat  doctrine. 
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of  the  absolute ;  or  3**,  that  it  includes  both  as  true,  carr jincr 
them  up  to  indifference  ;  or  4"*,  that  it  excludes  both  as  Mae, 
The  last  two  alternatives  are  impossible,  as  either  would  be 
subrersive  of  the  highest  principle  of  intelligence,  which  asserts, 
that  of  two  contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  tme. 
It  only,  therefore,  remains  to  identify  the  unity  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned with  the  Infinite,  or  with  the  Absolute — with  either,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  But  while  every  one  must  be  intimatelv 
conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  this,  the  very  fact  that  our  author 
and  other  philosophers  a  priori  have  constantly  found  it  necessary 
to  confound  these  contradictions,  sufficiently  proves  that  neither 
term  has  a  right  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

The  Unconditioned  is,  therefore,  not  a  positive  concept ;  nor 
has  it  even  a  real  or  intrinsic  unity;, for  it  only  combines  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  in  themselves  contradictory  of  each 
other,  into  a  unity  relative  to  tw  by  the  negative  bond  of  their 
inconceivability.  It  is  on  this  mistake  of  the  relative  for  the  irre- 
spective, of  the  negative  for  the  positive,  that  M,  Cousin's  theorv 
is  founded  :  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  mistake 
originated. 

This  reduction  of  M.  Cousin's  two  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and 
Finite  to  one  positive  conception  and  its  negative,  impUcitly  anni- 
hilates also  the  tliird  idea,  devised  by  him  as  a  connection  between 
his  two  substantive  ideas ;  and  which  he  marvellously  identifies 
with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Yet  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  very  simplicity  of  our  analysis  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  its  truth.  A  plurahty  of  causes  is  not  to  be  postu- 
lated, where  one  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phaenomena  {Entia 
non  sunt  midtiplicanda  proeter  neeemtatem) :  and  M.  Cousin,  in 
supposing  three  positive  ideas,  where  only  one  is  necessary,  brings 
the  rule  of  parsimony  against  his  hypothesis,  even  before  its 
unsoundness  may  be  definitely  brought  to  light. 

In  the  third  place,  the  restrictions  to  which  our  author  subjects 

intelligence,  divine  and  human,  implicitly  deny  a  knowledge 

even  a  concept — of  the  absolute,  both  to  God  and  man. — "  The 
condition  of  intelligence,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  is  difference ;  and  an 
act  of  knowledge  is  only  possible  where  there  exists  a  plurcdity 
of  terms.  Unity  does  not  suffice  for  conception  ;  variety  is  neces- 
sary ;  nay  more,  not  only  is  variety  necessary,  there  must  like- 
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wise  subsist  an  intimate  relation  between  the  principles  of  unity 
and  variety ;  without  which,  the  variety  not  being  perceived  by 
the  unity,  the  one  is  as  if  it  could  not  perceive,  and  the  other  as 
if  it  could  not  be  perceived.  Look  back  for  a  moment  into  your- 
selves, and  you  will  find,  that  what  constitutes  intelligence  in  our 
feeble  consciousness,  is,  that  there  are  there  several  terms,  of 
which  the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the  other  is  perceived 
by  the  first :  in  this  consists  self-knowledge, — in  this  consists  self- 
comprehension, — ^in  this  consists  intelligence  :  intelligence  without 
consciousness  is  the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  intelli- 
gence in  the  act ;  and  consciousness  implies  diversity  and  differ- 
ence. Transfer  all  this  from  human  to  absolute  intelligence ; — ^that 
is  to  say,  refer  the  ideas  to  the  only  intelligence  to  which  they 
can  belong.  You  have  thus,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  life 
of  absolute  intelligence ;  you  have  this  intelUgence  with  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  for  it  to 
be  a  true  intelligence ;  you  have  all  the  momenta  whose  relation 
and  motion  constitute  the  reality  of  knowledge." — In  all  this,  so 
far  as  human  intelligence  is  concerned,  we  cordially  agree ;  for  a 
more  complete  admission  could  not  be  imagined,  not  only  that  a 
knowledge,  and  even  a  notion,  of  the  absolute  is  impossible  for 
man,  but  that  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a 
knowledge,  even  in  the  Deity,  without  contradicting  our  human 
conceptions  of  the  possibility  of  intelligence  itself.  Our  author, 
however,  recognises  no  contradiction ;  and,  without  argument  or 
explanation,  accords  a  knowledge  of  that  which  can  only  be  known 
under  tho  negation  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that  which 
can  only  know  under  the  affirmation  of  both. 

If  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  were  possible  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  may  excite  our  wonder  that  other  philosophers  should 
have  viewed  this  supposition  as  utterly  impossible ;  and  that 
Schelling,  whose  acuteness  was  never  questioned,  should  have 
exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  the  reproach  of  mysticism,  by  his 
postulating  for  a  few,  and  through  a  faculty  above  the  reach  of 
consciousness,  a  knowledge  already  given  to  all  in  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness iteelf.  Monstrous  as  is  the  postulate  of  the  Intellectual 
Intuition,  we  freely  confess  that  it  is  only  through  such  a  faculty 
that  we  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  the  absolute  ; 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging,  that  if  Schelling's  hypo- 
thesis appear  to  us  incogitable,  that  of  Cousin  is  seen  to  be  self- 
contradictoryl 
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Our  author  admits,  and  must  admit,  that  the  Absolute,  as  abso- 
lutely universal,  is  absolutely  one;  absolute  unity  is  convertible 
with  the  absolute  negation  of  plurality  and  difference ;  the  abso- 
lute, and  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  are  therefore  identical. 
But  knowledge,  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Cousin,  sup- 
poses a  plurality  of  terms — the  plurality  of  subject  and  object. 
Intelligence,  whose  essence  is  plurality,  cannot  therefore  be  iden- 
tified with  the  absolute,  whose  essence  is  unity ;  and  if  known, 
the  absolute,  as  known,  must  be  different  from  the  absolute,  as 
existing ;  that  is,  there  must  be  two  absolutes — an  absolute  in 
knowledge,  and  an  absolute  in  existence,  which  is  contradictory. 

But  waiving  this  contradiction,  and  allowing  the  non-identity 
of  knowledge  and  existence,  the  absolute  as  known  must  be  known 
under  the  conditions  of  the  absolute  as  existing,  that  is,  as  abso- 
lute unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence,  as  knowing,  is  pliu*ality  and  difference ; 
consequently  the  condition  of  the  absolute,  as  existing,  and  under 
which  it  must  be  known,  and  the  condition  of  intelligence,  as 
capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For,  if  we  suppose  the 
absolute  cognisable :  it  must  be  identified  either, — 1**,  with  the 
subject  knowing  ;  or,  2%  with  the  object  known  ;  or,  3%  with  the 
indifference  of  both.  The  first  hypothesis,  and  the  second^  are 
contradictory  of  the  absolute.  For  in  these  the  absolute  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  either  as  contradistinguished  from  the  knowing 
subject,  or  as  contradistinguished  from  the  object  known  ;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  is  asserted  to  be  known  as  absolute  unity, 
i.  c.  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality,  while  the  very  act  by  which 
it  is  known,  affirms  plurality  as  the  condition  of  its  own  possibility. 
The  third  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  contradictory  of  the 
plurality  of  intelligence ;  for  if  the  subject  and  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness be  known  as  one,  a  plurality  of  terms  is  not  the 
necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alternative  is  therefore 
necessary : — Either  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  or  conceived  at 
all ;  or  our  author  is  wrong  in  subjecting  thought  to  the  condi- 
tions of  plurality  and  difference.  It  was  the  iron  necessity  of  the 
alternative  that  constrained  Schelling  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  knowledge  in  identity  through  the  intellectual  intuition  ;  and 
it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the 
problem  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  intellectual  intuition, 
did  not  abandon  the  absolute  itself.  For  how  that,  whose  essence 
is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by  the  negation  of  tliat 
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unity  under  the  condition  of  plurality ; — how  that,  which  exists 
only  as  the  identity  of  all  difference,  can  be  known  under  the 
negation  of  that  identity,  in  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object, 
of  knawledge  and  existence  : — these  are  contradictions  which  M. 
Cousin  has  not  attempted  to  solve, — contradictions  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  contemplated. 

la  the  Jburth  place. — The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature 
of  SchelUng's  intellectual  intuition,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  in  identity,  apparently  determined  our  author  to  adopt 
the  opposite,  but  suicidal,  alternative, — of  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  in  consciousness,  and  by  difference. — The  equally  insu- 
perable objection, — that  from  the  absolute  defined  as  absolute, 
Schelling  had  not  been  able,  without  inconsequence,  to  deduce 
the  conditioned,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  have  influenced  M. 
Cousin  to  define  the  absolute  by  a  relative ;  not  observant,  it 
would  appear,  that  though  he  thus  facilitated  the  derivation  of 
the  conditioned,  he  annihilated  in  reahty  the  absolute  itself. — By 
the  former  proceeding,  our  author  virtually  denies  the  possibihty 
of  the  absolute  in  thought ;  by  the  latter,  the  possibihty  of  the 
absolute  in  existence. 

The  absolute  is  defined  by  our  author,  "  an  absolute  eausej — a 
cause  which  cannot  but  pass  into  act.** — Now,  it  is  sufiiciently 
manifest  that  a  thing  existing  absolutely  {%.  e.  not  under  relation), 
and  a  thing  existing  absolutely  as  a  cause,  are  contradictory. 
The  former  is  the  absolute  negation  of  all  relation,  the  latter  is 
the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  particular  relation.  A  cause  is  a 
relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists  absolutely 
under  relation.  Schelling  has  justiy  observed,  that  **  he  would 
deviate  wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  who  would 
think  of  defining  its  nature  by  the  notion  of  a^ctivity"  *  But  he 
who  would  define  the  absolute  by  the  notion  of  a  cause,  would 
deviate  still  more  widely  from  its  nature ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion 
of  a  cause  involves  not  only  the  notion  of  a  determination  to 
activity,  but  of  a  determination  to  a  particular,  nay  a  dependent, 
kind  of  activity, — ^an  activity  not  immanent,  but  transeunt.  What 
exists  merely  as  a  cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something 
else, — is  not  final  in  itself,  but  simply  a  mean  towards  an  end ; 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  tiiat  end,  it  consummates  its  own 


♦  Bruno,  p.  171. 
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perfection.  Abstractly  considered,  the  effect  is  therefore  superior 
to  the  cause.  A  cause,  as  cause,  may  indeed  be  better  than  one 
or  two  or  any  given  number  of  its  effects.  But  the  total  comple- 
ment of  the  effects  of  what  exists  only  as  a  cause,  is  better  than 
that  which,  ex  hypothesi,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
production. — Further,  not  only  is  an  absolute  cause  dependent 
on  the  effect  for  its  perfection^ — it  is  dependent  on  it  even  for 
its  reality.  For  to  what  extent  a  thing  exists  necessarily  as  a 
cause,  to  that  extent  it  is  not  all-sufficient  to  itself ;  since  to  that 
extent  it  is  dependent  on  the  effect,  as  on  the  condition  through 
which  alone  it  realises  its  existence ;  and  what  exists  absolutely 
as  a  cause,  exists  therefore  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  effect 
for  the  reaUty  of  its  existence.  An  absolute  cause,  in  truth,  only 
exists  in  its  effects :  it  neyer  is,  it  always  becomes ;  for  it  is 
an  existence  in  potentia,  and  not  an  existence  in  actu,  except 
through  and  in  its  effects.  The  absolute  is  thus,  at  best,  a  being 
merely  inchoatire  and  imperfect. 

The  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause  is,  therefore, 
tantamount  to  a  negation  of  itself;  for  it  defines  by  relation  and 
conditions,  that  which  is  conceived  only  as  exclusive  of  both. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  definition  of  the  absolute  by  substance. 
But  of  this  we  do  not  now  speak. 

The  vice  of  M.  Cousin's  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute 
cause,  is  manifested  likewise  in  its  applications.  He  maintains 
that  his  theory  can  alone  explain  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
Deity ;  and  on  its  absolute  incompetency  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  a  rational  theism,  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  demonstration  of 
its  radical  unsoundness. 

**  God,"  says  our  author,  **  creates ;  he  creates  in  virtue  of  his 
creative  power,  and  he  draws  the  universe,  not  from  nonentity, 
but  from  himself,  who  is  absolute  existence.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic  being  an  absolute  creative  force,  which  cannot  but 
pass  into  activity,  it  follows,  not  that  the  creation  is  possible,  but 
that  it  is  necessary.'' 

We  must  be  very  brief. — The  subjection  of  the  Deity  to  a 
necessity — a  necessity  of  self-manifestation  identical  with  the 
creation  of  the  universe,  is  contradictory  of  the  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  a  divine  nature.  On  this  theory,  God  is  not  distinct 
from  the  world  ;  the  creature  is  a  modification  of  the  creator. 
Now,  without  objecting  that  the  simple  subordination  of  the  Deity 
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to  necessity,  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  his  dethronement,  let  us  see 
to  what  consequences  this  necessity,  on  the  hypothesis  of  M. 
Cousin,  inevitably  leads.  On  this  hypothesis,  one  of  two  alterna- 
tires  must  bo  admitted.  God,  as  necessarily  determined  to  pass 
from  absolute  essence  to  relative  manifestation,  is  determined  to  pass 
either  ^om  the  better  to  the  worse,  orfirom  the  worse  to  the  better. 
A  third  possibility,  that  both  stcMs  are  equal,  as  contradictory  in 
itself,  and  as  contradicted  by  our  author,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider. 

The  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  The  necessity  in  this 
case  determines  God  to  pass  from  the  better  to  the  worse ;  that 
is,  operates  to  his  partial  annihilation.  The  power  which  compels 
this  must  be  external  and  hostile,  for  nothing  operates  willingly  to 
its  own  deterioration ;  and,  as  superior  to  the  pretended  God,  is 
either  itself  the  real  deity,  if  an  intelligent  and  free  cause,  or  a 
negation  of  all  deity,  if  a  blind  force  or  fate. 

The  secfynd  is  equally  inadmissible : — that  God,  passing  into  the 
universe,  passes  from  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection,  into 
a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  The  divine  nature  is  identical 
with  the  fnost  perfect  nature,  and  is  also  identical  with  the  Jirst 
cause.  If  the  first  cause  be  not  identical  with  the  most  perfect 
nature,  there  is  no  God,  for  the  two  essential  conditions  of  his  ex- 
istence are  not  in  combination.  Now,  on  the  present  supposition, 
the  most  perfect  nature  is  the  derived ;  nay  the  universe,  the  cre- 
ation, the  y/M^cjroj^,  is,  in  relation  to  its  cause,  the  real,  the  actual, 
the  Srr«i  i»*  It  would  also  be  the  divine,  but  that  divinity  sup- 
poses also  the  notion  of  cause,  while  the  universe,  ex  hypothesi,  is 
only  an  effect. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  difficulties  for  M.  Cousin  to  say,  that 
the  Deity,  though  a  cause  which  cannot  choose  but  create,  is  not 
however  exhausted  in  the  act ;  and  though  passing  with  all  the 
elements  of  his  being  into  the  universe,  that  he  remains  entire  in  his 
essence,  and  with  all  the  superiority  of  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
The  dilemma  is  unavoidable : — Either  the  Deity  is  independent  of 
the  universe  for  his  being  or  perfection  ;  on  which  alternative  our 
author  must  abandon  his  theory  of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  crea- 
tion :  Or  the  Deity  is  dependent  on  his  manifestation  in  the  uni- 
verse for  his  being  or  perfection ;  on  which  alternative,  his  doc- 
trine is  assailed  by  the  difficulties  previously  stated. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  have  extended, 
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prevents  us  from  adverting  to  sundry  other  opinions  of  our  author, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  equally  unfounded. — For  example,  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  proof  of  the  impersoncUity  of  intelligence^  because, 
forsooth,  truth  is  not  subject  to  our  will),  what  can  be  conceived 
more  self-contradictory  than  his  theory  of  moral  liberty  f  Divor- 
cing liberty  from  intelligence,  but  connecting  it  with  personality, 
he  defines  it  to  be  a  cause  which  is  determined  to  act  by  its  proper 
energy  alone.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  remoter  difficulties)  how 
liberty  can  be  conceived,  supposing  always  a  plurality  of  modes  of 
activity,  without  a  knowledge  of  that  plurality  ; — how  a  faculty 
can  resolve  to  act  by  preference  in  a  particular*  manner,  and  not 
determine  itself  by  final  causes ; — ^how  intelligence  can  influence  a 
blind  power  without  operating  as  an  efficient  cause ; — or  how,  in 
fine,  morality  can  be  founded  on  a  liberty  which,  at  best,  only 
escapes  necessity  by  taking  refuge  with  chance : — these  are  pro- 
blems which  M.  Cousin,  in  none  of  his  works,  has  stated,  and  which 
we  are  confident  he  is  unable  to  solve. 

After  the  tenor  of  our  previous  observations,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  regard  M.  Cousin's  attempt  to  establish  a  general  peace 
among  philosophers,  by  the  promulgation  of  his  Eclectic  theory,  as  a 
failure.  But  though  no  converts  to  his  Unconditioned,  and  view- 
ing with  regret  what  we  must  regard  as  the  misapplication  of  his 
distinguished  talents,  we  cannot  disown  a  strong  feeling  of  interest 
and  admiration  for  those  qualities,  even  in  their  excess,  which  have 
betrayed  him,  with  so  many  other  aspiring  philosophers,  into  a 
pursuit  which  could  only  end  in  disappointment ; — we  mean  his 
love  of  truth,  and  his  reliance  on  the  powers  of  man.  Not  to 
despair  of  philosophy  is  ''  a  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  The 
stronger  the  intellect,  the  stronger  the  confidence  in  its  force; 
the  more  ardent  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the  less  are  we  pre- 
pared to  canvass  the  uncertainty  of  the  fruition.  "  The  wish  is 
parent  to  the  thought"  Loath  to  admit  that  our  science  is  at 
best  the  reflection  of  a  reality  we  cannot  know,  we  strive  to  pene- 
trate to  existence  in  itself;  and  what  we  have  laboured  intensely 
to  attain,  we  at  last  fondly  believe  we  have  accomplished.  But, 
like  Ixion,  we  embrace  a  cloud  for  a  divinity.  Conscious  only  of, 
— conscious  only  in  and  through,  limitation,  we  think  to  compre- 
hend the  infinite;  and  dream  even  of  establishing  the  science — ^the 
nescience  of  man,  on  an  identity  with  the  omniscience  of  God.  It  is 
this  powerful  tendency  of  the  most  vigorous  minds  to  transcend  the 
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sphere  of  our  &culties,  which  makes  a  *'  learned  ignorance  "  the 
most  difficult  acquirement,  perhaps,  indeed,  the  consummation,  of 
knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a  forgotten,  but  acute  philosopher : — 
**  Jdiagna,  immo  maxima  pars  sapientuB  est, — qucsdam  cequo  animo 
nescire  velle^*'  ♦ 

[  ''  InFINITAB  !    iKFIiriTAfl  ! 

Hie  mundus  est  infinitas.  Secare  mens  at  pergito, 

Infinitjis  et  totns  est,  NuDqaam  secare  desine  ; 

(Nam  mente  nmiquam  absolveria;)  In  sectione  qnalibet 

Infinitas  et  illius  Infinitates  dxssecss. 

Pars  quielibet,  partisque  pars.  Quiesce  mens  heic  deniqne^ 

Quod  tangis  est  infinitas  ;  Arct4>8que  nosce  limites 

Quod  cemis  est  infinitas  ;  Queis  eontineris  undique  ; 

Quod  non  vides  corpnsculmn,  Quiesce  mens,  et  limites 

Sed  mente  sola  concipis.  In  orbe  cessa  qiuerere. 

Corpttsculi  et  corpusculum.  Quod  quasris  in  te  repperis  : 

Hujusque  pars  corpusculi.  In  mente  sunt,  in  mente  sunt, 

Partisque  pars,  hi\|usque  pars,  Hi,  quos  requiris,  termini ; 

In  hacque  parte  quicquid  est,  A  rebus  absunt  limites, 

Infinitatem  continet.  In  bisce  tantum  infinitas, 

Infinitas  !  Infinitas  I 

Prob,  quantus  beic  acervus  est ! 

Et  quam  nibil  quod  nostra  mens 

Ex  boc  acervo  intellig^t  I 

At  ilia  Mens  vab,  qualis  est, 

CTonspecta  cui  stant  omnia  ! 

In  singulis  quae  perspicit 

Quiecunque  sunt  in  singulis 

Et  singulorum  singulis  !  "] 


*  [See  Appendix  I.  for  testimonies  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  oar 
knowledge.] 
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(October,  1830.) 

CEuvres  Completes  de  Thomas  Keid,  chef  de  Vecole  Ecossai»e. 
Pvbliies  par  M.  Th.  Jouffroy,  avec  des  Fragments  de  M. 
Royer-Collard,  et  une  Introduction  de  VEditeur. — Tomes  II. 
—VI.     8vo.  Paris,  1828-9,  (not  completed.) 

We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  this  work, — and  for  two  rea- 
sons. We  hail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence  of  philoso- 
phy, in  a  great  and  influential  nation ;  and  prize  it  as  a  seasonable 
testimony  by  intelligent  foreigners,  to  the  merits  of  a  philosopher, 
whose  reputation  is,  for  the  moment,  under  an  eclipse  at  home. 

Apart  from  the  practical  corruption,  of  which  (in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Fichte)  "  the  dirt-philosophy  "  may  have  been  the 
cause,  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  mind,  long  dominant  in  France, 
as  more  pernicious,  through  the  stagnation  of  thought  which  it 
occasioned,  than  for  the  speculative  errors  which  it  set  afloat.  The 
salutary  fermentation,  which  the  scepticism  of  Hume  determined 
in  Scotland  and  in  Germany,  did  not  extend  to  that  country;  and 
the  dogmatist  there  slumbered  on,  unsuspicious  of  his  principles, 
nay  even  resigned  to  conclusions,  which  would  make  philosophy 
to  man,  the  solution  of  the  terrific  oracle  to  CEdipus: — 
'^  Majst  thou  ne'er  learn  the  tmth  of  what  thou  art!*' 

"  Since  the  metaphysic  of  Locke,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  crossed 
the  channel,  on  the  light  and  brilliant  wings  of  Voltaire's  imagina- 

*  [In  French  by  M.  Peisse ;  in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto ;  in  Ci*oss's  Selections. 

Some  deletions,  found  necessary  In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  length 
to  which  the  Article  extended,  (especially  from  the  second  paragraph  on  this 
page,  to  ^^  contributed,*'  near  the  bottom  of  p.  41),  have  been  restored.  One 
note  has  been  omitted,  which  Mr  Napier  had  appended ;  not  that  I  would 
proclaim  a  dissent  from  its  statements,  but  simply  because  it  is  not  mine. 
I  have  added  little  or  nothing  to  this  criticism  beyond  references  to  my  Dks. 
sertations  supplementary  of  Reid,  when  the  points  under  discussion  are  there 
more  fully  or  more  accurately  treated.] 
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tion;  Sensualism  has  reigned  in  France,  without  contradiction, 
and  with  an  authority  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  fact,  marvellous  but  incontestable, 
that  from  the  time  of  Condillac,  there  has  not  appeared  among  us 
any  philosophical  work,  at  variance  with  his  doctrine,  which  has 
produced  the  smallest  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Condillac 
thus  reigned  in  peace ;  and  his  domination,  prolonged  even  to  our 
own  days,  through  changes  of  every  kind,  pursued  its  tranquil 
course,  apparently  above  the  reach  of  danger.  Discussion  had 
ceased:  his  disciples  had  only  to  developc  the  words  of  their  master : 
philosophy  seemed  accomplished." — (Journal  dee  Savans,  1819.) 

Nor  would  such  a  residt  have  been  desirable,  had  the  one  ex- 
clusive opinion  been  true,  as  it  was  false, — ^innocent,  as  it  was  cor- 
ruptive. If  the  accomplishment  of  philosophy  imply  a  cessation 
of  discussion, — if  the  result  of  speculation  be  a  paralysis  of  itself; 
the  consummation  of  knowledge  is  the  condition  of  intellectual 
barbarism.  Plato  has  profoundly  defined  man,  "  the  hunter  of 
trtUh ;  "  for  in  this  chase,  as  in  others,  the  pursuit  is  all  in  all, 
the  success  comparatively  nothing.  ''Did  the  Almighty,"  says 
Lessing,  "  holding  In  his  right  hand  Truth,  aiid  in  his  left  Search 
after  Druth,  deign  to  proffer  me  the  one,  I  might  prefer ; — ^in  all 
humility  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request — Search  after 
Truth"  We  exist  only  as  we  energise ;  pleasure  is  the  reflex  of 
unimpeded  energy ;  energy  is  the  mean  by  which  our  faculties 
are  developed ;  and  a  higher  energy  the  end  which  their  develop- 
ment proposes.  In  action  is  thus  contained  the  existence,  happi- 
ness, improvement,  and  perfection  of  our  being ;  and  knowledge 
is  only  precious,  as  it  may  afford  a  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  our 
powers,  and  the  condition  of  their  more  complete  activity.  Specu- 
lative truth  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  speculation  itself ;  and  its 
value  is  directly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  energy  which  it 
occasions, — immediately  in  its  discovery, — mediately  thi'ough  its 
consequences.  Life  to  Endymion  was  not  preferable  to  death ; 
aloof  from  practice,  a  waking  error  is  better  than  a  sleeping  truth. 
— Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  is  there  found  any  proportion  between 
the  possession  of  truths,  and  the  development  of  the  mind  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  Every  learner  in  science,  is  now  familiar 
with  more  truths  than  Aristotle  or  Plato  ever  dreamt  of  knowing; 
yet,  compared  with  the  Stagirite  or  the  Athenian,  how  few,  among 
our  masters  of  modern  science,  rank  higher  than  intellectual  bar- 
barians I  Ancient  Greece  and  modern  Europe  prove,  indeed,  that 
"the  march  of  intellect"  is  no  inseparable  concomitant  of  **  the 
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march  of  science  " ; — that  the  cultiyation  of  the  indiTidual  is  not 
to  be  rashly  confounded  with  the  progress  of  the  species. 

But  if  the  possession  of  theoretical  facts  be  not  conyertible  with 
mental  improvement;  and  if  the  former  be  important  only  as 
subservient  to  the  latter ;  it  follows,  that  the  comparative  utility 
of  a  study  is  not  to  be  principaUy  estimated  by  the  complement 
of  truths  which  it  may  communicate ;  but  by  the  degree  in  which 
it  determines  our  higher  capacities  to  action.  But  though  this  be 
the  standard  by  which  the  different  methods,  the  different  branches, 
and  the  different  masters,  of  philosophy,  (mght  to  be  principaUy, 
(and  it  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  they  can  all  be  9ati»fac^ 
torily)  tried;  it  is  nevertheless  a  standard,  by  which,  neither 
methods,  nor  sciences,  nor  philosophers,  have  ever  yet  been  even 
inadequately  appreciated.  The  critical  history  of  philosophy,  in 
this  spirit,  has  still  to  be  written ;  and  when  written,  how  opposite 
will  be  the  rank,  which,  on  the  higher  and  more  certain  standard, 
it  will  frequently  adjudge, — ^to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  the  various  modes  of  their  cultivation, — ^to  different  ages,  and 
countries,  and  individuals,  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  par- 
tially awarded,  on  the  vacillating  authority  of  *the  lower  I 

On  this  ground  (which  we  have  not  been  able  fully  to  state, 
far  less  adequately  to  illustrate,)  we  rest  the  pre-eminent  utility 
of  metaphysical  speculations.  That  they  comprehend  all  the 
sublimest  objects  of  our  theoretical  and  moral  interest; — that 
every  (natural)  conclusion  concerning  God,  the  soul,  the  present 
worth,  and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  is  exclusively  metaphysi- 
cal, will  be  at  once  admitted.  But  we  do  not  found  the  import- 
ance, on  the  paramount  dignity,  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  as  the  best 
gymnastic  of  the  mind, — as  a  mean,  principally,  and  almost 
exclusively  conducive  to  the  highest  education  of  our  noblest 
powers,  that  we  would  vindicate  to  these  speculations  the  neces- 
sity, which  has  too  frequently  been  denied  them.  By  no  other 
intellectual  application  (and  least  of  all  by  physical  pursuits)  is  the 
soul  thus  reflected  on  itself,  and  its  faculties  concentered  in  such 
independent,  vigorous,  unwonted  and  continued  energy; — by  none, 
therefore,  are  its  best  capacities  so  variously  and  intensely  evolved. 
"  Where  there  is  most  life,  there  is  the  victory." 

Let  it  not  be  believed,  that  the  mighty  minds  who  have  culti- 
vated these  studies,  have  toiled  in  vain.  If  they  have  not  always 
realised  truth,  they  have  always  determined  exertion  ;  and  in  the 
congenial  eloquence  of  the  elder  Scaliger : — "  E«e  subtilitates. 
qnanquam  sint  animis  otiosis  otios»  atque  inutiles :  vegetis  tamen 
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ingeniis  smnmam  cognoscendi  afferimt  Yoluptatem, — sitie,  Bcilicet 
in  fastigio  ejus  sapientiiB,  qu»  rerum  omnium  principia  contem- 
platnr.  £t  quamvis  harum  indagatio  non  sit  utilis  ad  machinas 
farinarias  conficiendas;  exuit  tamen  animum  inscitiie  rubigine, 
acuitque  ad  alia.  £o  denique  splendore  afficit,  ut  pr»luceat  sibi 
ad  nanciscendum  primi  opificis  similitudinem.  Qui,  ut  .omnia 
plene  ac  perfecte  est,  at  pr»ter  et  supra  omnia;  ita  eos,  qui 
scientiarum  studiosi  sunt,  suos  esse  Yoluit,  ipsorumque  intellectum 
rerum  dominum  constituit."  * 

The  practical  danger  which  has  sometimes  been  apprehended 
from  metaphysical  pursuits,  has  in  reality  only  been  found  to 
follow  from  their  stunted  and  partial  cultivation.  The  poison  has 
grown  up ;  the  antidote  has  been  repressed.  In  Britain  and  in 
Germany,  where  speculation  has  remained  comparatively  free, 
the  dominant  result  has  been  highly  favourable  to  religion  and 
morals ;  whilst  the  evils  which  arose  in  France,  arose  from  the 
benumbing  influence  of  a  one  effete  philosophy ;  and  have,  in 
point  of  fact,  mainly  been  corrected  by  the  awakened  spirit  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  itself. 

With  these  viewd,  we  rejoice,  as  we  said,  in  the  appearance  of 
this  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid — ^in  Paris — and  under  the 
auspices  of  so  distinguished  an  editor  as  M.  Jouffiroy,  less,  cer- 
tainly, as  indicating  the  triumph  of  any  particular  system  or 
school,  than  as  a  pledge,  among  many  others,  of  the  zealous  yet 
liberal  and  unexclusive  spirit,  with  which  the  science  of  mind  has 
of  late  been  cultivated  in  France.     In  the  history  of  French  phi- 
losophy, indeed,  the  last  ten  years  stand  in  the  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  hundred  immediately  preceding.     The  state  of 
thraldom  in  that  country  during  the  century  to  one  chronic  desr 
potism, — ^perpetuating  itself  by  paralysing  speculation,  in  render- 
ing its  objects,  objects  of  disgust, — we  have  already  presented,  in 
a  striking  passage,  written  by  M.  Cousin,  towards  its  conclusion ; 
but  a  very  different  picture  would  await  his  pencil,  were  he  now 
to  delineate  the  subsequent  progress  of  that  spirit  of  philosophy, 
to  whose  emancipation,  recovery,  and  exaltation,  during  the  decade, 
he  has  himself  so  powerfully  contributed.     The  present  contrast, 
indeed,  which  the  philosophical  enthusiasm  of  France  exhibits  to 

*  Bacon  himself,  the  great  champion  of  physical  pnrsnits  : — **  Non  Inutiles 
scientise  existimandiB  sunt,  quarnm  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia  acnant  ct 
ordinent." — ^Hame,  Burke,  Kant,  Stewart,  &c.,  <&c.,  might  be  quoted  to  the 
same  effect. — Compare  Aristotle,  Metaph.  I.  2 ;  Eth.  Nic.  x.  7. 
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the  speculative  apathy  of  Britain,  is  any  thing  but  flattering  to 
ourselves.  The  new  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  which  the 
French  imbibed  from  Germany  and  Scotland,  arose  with  them 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  popularity  of  psychological  re- 
searches began  to  decline  with  us ;  and  now,  when  all  interest  in 
these  speculations  seems  here  to  be  extinct,  they  are  there  seen 
flourishing,  in  public  favour,  with  a  universality  and  vigour  cor- 
responding to  their  encouragement. 

The  only  example,  indeed,  that  can  be  adduced  of  any  interest 
in  such  subjects,  recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  is  the  fayour- 
able  reception  of  Dr  Brown's  Lectures  on  the  PhUowphy  <yf  the 
Mind,  This  work,  however,  we  regard  as  a  concurrent  cause  of 
the  very  indifference  we  lament,  and  as  a  striking  proof  of  its 
reality. 

As  a  cause : — These  lectures  have  certainly  done  much  to  jus-  1 
tify  the  general  neglect  of  psychological  pursuits.  Dr  Brown's 
high  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness,  gave  a  presumptive 
authority  to  any  doctrine  he  might  promulgate ;  and  the  personal 
relations  in  which  he  stood  to  Mr  Stewart  afforded  every  assu- 
rance, that  he  would  not  revolt  against  that  philosopher's  opi- 
nions, rashly,  or  except  on  grounds  that  would  fully  vindicate  his 
dissent.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind  ;  when  all  that  was  deemed  best  established, — all  that 
was  claimed  as  original  and  most  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
Rcid  and  Stewart,  was  proclaimed  by  their  disciple  and  successor 
to  be  naught  but  a  series  of  misconceptions,  only  less  wonderful  in 
their  commission  than  in  the  general  OiCquiescence  in  their  tnUh  f 
Confidence  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  a  pursuit,  in  which  the 
most  sagacious  inquirers  were  thus  at  fault;  and  the  few  who 
did  not  relinquish  the  study  in  despair,  clung  with  implicit  faith 
to  the  revelation  of  the  new  apostle. 

As  a  proof: — These  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly 
talent  has,  of  late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical 
discussion.  This  work  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  ten 
years.  In  itself  it  combines  many  of  the  qualities  calculated  to 
attract  public,  and  even  popular,  attention ;  while  its  admirers 
have  exhausted  hyperbole  in  its  praise,  and  disparaged  every 
philosophic  name  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Yet, 
though  attention  has  been  thus  concentered  on  these  lectures  for 
so  long  a  period,  and  though  the  high  ability  and  higher  autho- 
rity of  Dr  Brown,  deserved  and  would  have  recompensed  the 
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labour ;  we  are  not  aware  that  any  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  subject  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  criticism.  The  radical  inconsistencies  which  they  involve, 
in  every  branch  of  their  subject,  remain  undeveloped ;  their  un- 
acknowledged appropriations  are  still  lauded  as  original ;  their 
endless  mistakeSy  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  stand  yet  uncor- 
rected ;  and  their  frequent  misrepresentations  of  other  philo- 
sophers continue  to  mislead.*  In  particular,  nothing  has  more 
convinced  us  of  the  general  neglect,  in  this  country,  of  psycholo- 
gical science,  than  that  Dr  Brown's  ignorant  attack  on  Reid, 
and,  through  Beid,  confessedly  on  Stewart^  has  not  long  since 
been  repelled; — except,  indeed,  the  general  belief  that  it  was 
triumphant. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the 
present  honourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr  Beid's  specula- 
tions in  a  foreign  country ;  and  have  deemed  this  a  seasonable 
opportumty  of  expressing  our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of 
again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to  that  philosopher,  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too  long  defrauded  in  his  own. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall,  in  fact,  reverse  the 
marvel,  and  retort  the  accusation;  in  proving  that  Dr  Brown 
himself  is  guilty  of  that  '*  series  of  wonderful  misconceptions,"  of 
Mfhich  he  so  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors. 

'^  Tnrpe  est  doctori,  cam  culpa  redarguit  ipsum/* 

This,  however,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  per- 


*  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  afford  samples  of  these  ^^  inconsistencies,'* 
**  mistakes,'*  "  mbrepresentations," — but  not  of  Brown's  "  appropriations." 
To  complete  the  cycle,  and  vindicate  our  assertion,  we  may  here  adduce  one 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  discoveries  have  been  lavished  on  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  omission  (excusable,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances)  to  ad- 
vertise his  pupils  when  he  was  not  original. — Brown's  doctrine  of  General- 
ization^ is  identical  with  that  commonbj  taught  by  philosophers — not  Scot- 
tish ;  and,  among  these,  by  authors,  with  whose  works  his  lectures  prove 
him  to  have  been  well  acquainted.  But  if  a  writer,  one  of  the  best  informed 
of  those  who,  in  this  country,  have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, could,  among  other  expressions  equally  encomiastic,  speak  of  Brown's 
rtium  to  the  vuigiiar  opinion,  on  such  a  point,  as  of  *'  a  discovery^  ffc.  which 
tCT'ff,  m  all  future  ages^  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever 
^Mde  in  metaphysical  science ; "  how  incompetent  must  ordinary  readers  be  to 
place  Brown  on  his  proper  level, — how  desirable  would  have  been  a  critical 
examination  of  bis  Lectures  to  distribute  to  him  his  own,  and  to  estimate  his 
property  at  its  true  value :   [See  Diss,  on  Reid,  pp.  868,  869,  alibi.] 
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sonal  concernment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Reid  accom- 
plished nothing,  or  the  science  has  retrograded  under  Brown. 
But  the  question  itself  regards  the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical 
philosophy ;  and  its  determination  involyes  the  proof  or  the  refa- 
tation  of  scepticism. 

The  subject  we  have  undertaken  can,  with  difficulty,  be  com- 
pressed within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  This  must  stand  onr 
excuse  for  not,  at  present,  noticing  the  valuable  accompaniment 
to  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  in  the  Fragments  of 
M.  Royer-Collard's  Lectures,  which  are  appended  to  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  translation.  A  more  appropriate  occasion  for 
considering  these  may,  however,  occur,  when  the  first  volume, 
containing  M.  Jouffroy's  Introduction,  appears ;  of  which,  from 
other  specimens  of  his  ability,  we  entertain  no  humble  expec- 
tations. 

"  Reid,"  says  Dr  Brown,  "  considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal 
system  as  involving  almost  everything  which  is  truly  his.  Tet 
there  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  fortune  of  modern 
philosophy,  that  appear  to  mo  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  mind 
like  Dr  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science, 
should  have  conceived,  that  on  this  point,  any  great  merit,  at  least 
any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly  referable  to  him  particularly. 
Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which  appears  to  me  wonderful,  is, 
that  the  ckum  thus  made  by  him  should  have  been  so  readily  and 
generally  admitted."     (Zee«.  xxv.  p.  155.) 

Dr  Brown  then  proceeds,  at  great  length,  to  show :  1%  That 
Reid,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  conceived  "  the  com- 
mon theory  of  ideas,"  wholly  misunderstood  the  catholic  opinion, 
which  was,  in  fact,  identic^  with  his  own;  and  actually  attri- 
buted to  all  philosophers  "  a  theory  which  had  been  universally, 
or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandoned  at  the  time  he  wrote  ;" 
and,  2**,  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  perception,  which  Reid  so  absurdly 
fancies  he  had  first  established,  affords,  in  truth,  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  than  even  the  long 
abandoned  hypothesis  which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labour  to 
refute. 

In  every  particular  of  this  statement,  Dr  Brown  is  completely, 
and  even  curiously,  wrong.  Ho  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish, — 
out  in  his  serious  assault.  Reid  is  neither  "  so  learned  in  the 
history  of  metaphysical  science"  as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so 
sheer  an  ignorant  as  he  would  really  demonstrate.     Estimated  by 
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aught  above  a  Tery  vulgar  standard,  Reid's  knowledge  of  Philo- 
sophical opinions  was  neither  extensive  nor  exact ;  and  Mr  Stew- 
art was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a  judge,  not  fully  to 
acknowledge  the  deficiency.*     Bat  Reid's  merits  as  a  thinker  are 
too  high,  and  too  securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary  to 
claim  for  his  reputation  an  erudition  to  which  he  himself  advances 
no  pretension.     And,  be  his  learning  what  it  may,  his  critic,  at 
least,  has  not  been  able  to  convict  him  of  a  Hngle  error ;  while 
Dr  Brown  himself  rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older  authors, 
vnthout  betraying  his  absolute  unacquaintance  with  the  matters 
on  which  he  so  intrepidly  discourses. — Nor,  as  a  speculator,  does 
Reid's  superiority  admit,  we  conceive,  of  doubt.     With  all  admi- 
ration of  Brown's  general  talent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that,  in  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  philosophers,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely  misapprehended  Beid's  phi- 
losophy, even  in  its  fundamental  position^ — the  import  of  the 
sceptical  reasoning y — and  the  significance  of  the  only  argument  by 
which  that  reasoning  is  resisted.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Reid  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  misconception,  the 
very  fact,  that  his  great  doctrine  of  perception  could  actually  be 
reversed  by  so  acute  an  intellect  as  Brown's,  would  prove  that 
there  must  exist  some  confusion  and  obscurity  in  his  own  deve- 
lopment of  that  doctrine,  to   render  such  a  misinterpretation 
possible.     Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.     In  truth,  Reid  did 
not  generalise  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of  the  various  possi- 
ble theories  of  perception,  some  of  which  he  has  accordingly  con- 
founded :  while  his  error  of  commission  in  discriminating  con- 
sciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  and  his  error  of  omission  in  not 
discriminating  intuitive  from  representative  knowledge, — a  dis- 
tinction without  which  his  peculiar  philosophy  is  naught, — ^have 
contributed  to  render  his  doctrine  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
prolix,  vacillating,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  even  contradictory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  perception  in 
relation  to  the  points  at  issue  between  Reid  and  his  antagonist, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  disintricate  the  question,  by  relieving 
it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in  themselves,  but  worse  in  the  con- 
fusion which  they  occasion;  for,  as  Bacon  truly  observes, — 
^'citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confusione."  And, 
first,  of  consciousness, 

♦  (DLBsertation,  &c.  Part  ii.  p.  197.)  [In  my  foot  notes  to  Reid  will  be 
found  abundant  evidence  of  this  deficiency.] 
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Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general,  hare 
regarded  Consciousness,  not  as  a  particular  faculty,  but  as  the 
uniyersal  condition  of  intelligence.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  fol- 
lowing, probably,  Hutcheson,  and  followed  by  Stewart,  Royer- 
CoUard,  and  others,  has  classed  consciousness  as  a  co-ordinate 
faculty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers;  distinguished  from 
them,  not  as  the  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  individual 
from  the  individual.  And  as  the  particular  faculties  have  each 
their  peculiar  object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  consciousness  is,  the 
operations  of  the  other  faculties  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  <>flht 
objects  about  which  these  operations  are  conversant. 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false.  For  it  is  impossible :  in  the 
frst  place,  to  discriminate  consciousness  from  all  the  other  cogni- 
tive faculties,  or  to  discriminate  any  one  of  these  from  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  conceive  a  faculty  cognisant  of  the 
various  mental  operations,  without  being  also  cognisant  of  their 
several  objects. 

We  know;  and  We  know  that  we  know: — these  propositions, 
logically  distinct,  are  really  identical;  each  implies  the  other. 
We  know  (i.  e.  feel,  perceive,  imagine,  remember,  &c.)  only  as  we 
know  that  we  thvs  know ;  and  we  know  that  we  know,  only  as  we 
know  in  some  particular  manner,  (i.  Q.feel,  perceive,  &c.)   So  true 
is  the  scholastic  brocard : — ''  Non  sentimvs  nisi  sentiamus  nos 
sentire ;  non  sentimus  nos  sentire  nisi  sentiamus" — The  attempt 
to  analyse  the  cognition  /  know,  and  the  cognition  /  know  that  I 
know,  into  the  separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is  therefore 
vain.     But  this  is  the  analysis  of  Reid.     Consciousness,  which  the 
formula  /  know  that  I  know  adequately  expresses,  he  views  as  a 
power  specifically  distinct  from  the  various  cognitive  faculties 
comprehended  under  the  formula  I  know,  precisely  as  these  facul- 
ties are  severally  contradistinguished  from  each  other.     But  here 
the  parallel  does  not  hold.     I  can  feel  without  perceiving,  I  can 
perceive  without  imagining,  I  can  imagine  without  remember- 
ing, I  can  remember  without  judging  (in  the  emphatic  significa- 
tion), I  can  judge  without  willing.     One  of  these  acts  does  not 
immediately  suppose  the  other.     Though  modes  merely  of  the 
same  indivisible  subject,  they  are  modes  in  relation  to  each  other, 
really  distinct,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  psychological  discrimina- 
tion.    But  can  I  feel  without  being  conscious  that  I  feel  ? — can  I 
remember,  without  being  conscious  that  I  remember  ?  or,  can  I 
be  conscious,  without  being  conscious  that  I  perceive,  or  imagine, 
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or  reason, — ^that  I  energise,  in  short,  in  some  determinate  mode, 
which  Reid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a  faculty  specifically  different 
from  consciousness  ?  That  this  is  impossible,  Reid  himself  admits. 
'*  Unde,"  says  Tertullian, — "  undo  ista  tormenta  cruciandsB  sim- 
plicitatis  et  suspendends  veritatis  ?  Quis  mihi  exhibebit  sensum 
non  intelligentem  se  sentire  ?  " — But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
sciousness be  only  realised  under  specific  modes,  and  cannot 
therefore  exist  apart  from  the  several  faculties  in  cumulo ;  and  if, 
on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and  each  only  be  exerted  under 
the  condition  of  consciousness ;  consciousness,  consequently,  is  not 
one  of  the  special  modes  into  which  our  mental  activity  may  be 
resolved,  but  the  fundamental  form, — the  generic  condition  of 
them  all.  Every  intelligent  act  is  thus  a  modified  consciousness ; 
and  consciousness  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our 
cognitive  energies. 

But  the  vice  of  Dr  Reid's  analysis  is  further  manifested  in  his 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  sphere  of  consciousness  ;  proposing  to 
it  the  various  intellectual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects. 
*'  I  am  conscious/'  he  says,  '*  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object 
I  perceive ;  I  am  conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I 
remember." 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  particular  faculty  entailed 
this  limitation.  For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cogni- 
sant of  objects  as  of  operations^  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity, 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  special  power.  For  thus,  in  the  first 
place,  consciousness  coextensive  with  all  our  cognitive  faculties, 
would  yet  be  made  co-ordinate  with  e€ich :  and,  in  the  second,  two 
faculties  would  be  supposed  to  be  simultaneously  exercised  about 
the  same  object,  to  the  same  intent. 

But  the  alternative  which  Reid  has  chosen  is,  at  least,  equally 
untenable.     The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  of 
knowledge,  without  being  conscious  of  its   object,  is  virtually 
suicidal.     A  mental  operation  is  only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to  its 
object ;  the  object  at  once  determining  its  existence,  and  specify- 
ing the  character  of  its  existence.    But  if  a  relation  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  cannot  be  conscious  of 
^n  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which  it 
exists  only  as  correlative.     For  example,  We  are  conscious  of  a 
perception,  says  Reid,  but  are  not  conscious  of  its  object.     Yet 
bow  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  perception,  that  is,  how  can  we  know 
that  a  perception  exists, — that  it  is  a  perception,  and  not  another 
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mental  state, — and  that  it  is  the  perception  of  a  rose,  and  of 
nothing  but  a  rose ;  unless  this  canseUnunefs  involve  a  knowledge 
(or  consciousness)  of  the  object,  which  at  once  determines  the 
existence  of  the  act, — specifies  its  kind, — and  distinguishes  its  indi> 
viduality  ?  Annihilate  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  operation; 
annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  operation.  In  the  greater  number  indeed  of  oar 
cognitive  energies,  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  of  knowledge 
exist  only  as  identical;  the  object  admitting  only  of  a  logical  dis- 
crimination from  the  subject.  I  imagine  a  Hippogryph.  The 
Hippogryph  is  at  once  the  object  of  the  act  and  the  act  itself. 
Abstract  the  one,  the  other  has  no  existence :  deny  me  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hippogryph,  you  deny  me  the  consciousness  of 
the  imagination  ;  I  am  conscious  of  zero ;  I  am  not  conscious  at 
all. 

A  difficulty  may  here  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties, — 
Memory  and  Perception, 

Memory  is  defined  by  Reid  '*  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
pott;  *'  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  which,  with 
all  philosophers,  he  views  as  ''an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present''  We  may  therefore  be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory 
us  present,  but  of  its  object  cls  pasty  consciousness  is  impossible. 
And  certainly,  if  Reid's  definition  of  memory  be  admitted,  this 
inference  cannot  be  disallowed.  But  memory  is  not  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past ;  an  imm^icUe  knowledge  of  the  past  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  jT<nn 
the  act  to  the  object ,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act. — To  be  known 
immediately,  an  object  must  be  known  in  itself;  to  be  known  in 
itself,  it  must  be  known  as  actual,  now  existent,  present.  Bat  the 
object  of  memory  ispast — not  present,  not  now  existent,  not  actual ; 
it  cannot  therefore  be  known  in  itself.  If  known  at  all,  it  must 
be  known  in  something  different  from  itself ;  i.  e.  mediately  ;  and 
memory  as  an  "  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,*'  is  thus  impossi- 
ble.— ^Again :  memory  is  an  oof  of  knowledge ;  an  act  exists  only 
as  present ;  and  a  present  knowledge  can  be  immediately  cogni- 
sant only  of  a  present  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory 
i&pa4t;  consequently,  either  memory  is  not  an  oc^  of  knowledge 
at  all,  or  the  object  immediately  known  is  present ;  and  the  past, 
if  known,  is  known  only  through  the  medium  oiHtie  present ;  on 
either  alternative  memory  is  not ''  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
pasty     Thus,  memory,  like  our  other  faculties,  affords  only  an 
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immediate  knowledge  of  the  present ;  and,  like  them,  ia  nothing 
more  than  consciousness  variously  modified.* 

In  regard  to  Perception :  Reid  allows  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self,  and  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really  different 
from  self — matter.  To  the  former,  he  gives  the  name  of  con- 
sciousness, to  the  latter,  that  of  perception.  Is  consciousness,  as 
an  immediate  knowledge,  purely  subjective,  not  to  be  discri- 
minated from  perception,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  really 
objective f-^A  logical  difference  we  admit;  a  psychological  we 
denv. 

Relatives  are  known  only  together:  the  science  of  opposites 
is  one.  Subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only 
in  correlation  and  contrast, — and  by  the  same  common  act :  while 
knowledge,  as  at  once  a  synthesis  and  an  antithesis  of  both,  may 
be  in£fferently  defined  an  antithetic  synthesis,  or  a  synthetic 
antithesis  of  its  terms.  Every  conception  of  self,  necessarily 
involves  a  conception  of  not-self:  every  perception  of  what  is  dif- 
ferent from  me,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  percipient  subject 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  perceived.  In  one  act  of 
knowledge,  indeed,  the  object  is  the  prominent  element,  in  an- 
ther the  subject;  but  there  is  none  in  which  either  is  known 
out  of  relation  to  the  other.  The  immediate  knowledge  which 
Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the  mind,  and  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  mind  itself,  cannot  therefore  be  split  into  two  dis- 
tinct acts.  In  perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the  same  indi- 
visible consciousness  is  conversant  about  both  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge.  Distinguish  the  cognition  of  the  subject  from 
the  cognition  of  the  object  of  perception,  and  you  eitJier  annihilate 

*  The  only  parallel  we  know  to  this  misconception  of  Reid*8  is  the  opinion 
on  which  Fromondns  animadverts.  **  In  primis  displicet  nobis  plarimomm 
recentioram  philosopbia,  qui  sensnnm  interioram  operationes,  nt  phantaeia- 
tionem,  memorationem,  et  reminiscentiam,  circa  imagines,  recenter  aut  olim 
spiritiboB  vel  cerebro  impressas^  versari  negant ;  sed  proxime  circa  obfecta 
guaforii  sunt  Ut  cum  quia  meminit  se  vidisse  leporem  correntem ;  memo- 
ria,  inqninnt,  non  Intnetnr  et  attingit  imaginem  leporis  in  cerebro  asserva- 
tam,  sed  solum  lq;>orem  ipsum  qui  cnrsn  traficiebat  campnm,  &c.  &c.* 
{Pk3o9ophia  Christiana  de  Anima.  Lovanii.  1649.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  art.  8.) 
Who  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  were,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  more  than 
suspect  that,  as  stated^  it  is  only  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine, then  on  the  ascendant.  [Lord  Monboddo  has,  however,  a  doctrine  of 
the  sort.] 
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the  relation  of  knowledge  itself,  which  exists  only  in  its  terms 
being  comprehended  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness ;  or 
you  must  postulate  a  higher  faculty,  which  shall  again  reduce 
to  one,  the  two  cognitions  you  have  distinguished; — ^thai  is,  you 
are  at  last  compelled  to  admit,  in  an  unphilosophical  complexity, 
that  common  consciousness  of  subject  and  object,  which  yoa  set 
out  with  denying  in  its  philosophical  simplicity.  Cofuciausness 
and  immediate  knowledge  are  thus  terms  uniyersally  conyertible ; 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external,  there 
is  consequently  the  cansciotianess  of  an  outer  world.* 

Reid's  erroneous  analysis  of  consciousness  is  not  perhaps  of 
so  much  importance  in  itself,  as  from  causing  confusion  ia  its 
consequences.  Had  he  employed  this  term  as  tantamount  to 
immediate  knowledge  in  general,  whether  of  self  or  not,  and 
thus  distinctly  expressed  what  he  certainly  [?]  taught,  that  mind 
and  matter  are  both  equally  known  to  us  a«  existent  and  in  them- 
selves ;  Dr  Brown  could  hardly  have  so  far  misconceived  his  doe- 
trine,  as  actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  his  whole 
philosophy  was  intended  to  refute,  viz.  that  an  immediatBy  and 
consequently  a  real,  knowledge  of  external  things  is  impossible. 
But  this  by  anticipation. 

*  How  con*ectly  Aristotle  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from  Ww 
following  passage : — "  When  we  perceive  (^aUfietpofici^eb^^ — ^the  Greeks,  per- 
haps fortunately,  had  no  special  term  for  consciousness) — ^*  when  we  perceive 
that  we  see,  hear,  &€.  it  is  necessary,  that  by  sight  itself  we  perceive  that 
we  see,  or  by  another  sense.  If  by  another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a 
sense  of  sight,  conversant  equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  colour.  Conse- 
quently, there  must  either  be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense 
must  be  percipient  of  itself.  Mopeover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be 
different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows,  either  that  there  is  a  regress  to  infinity, 
or  we  must  admit,  at  last,  some  sense  percipient  of  itself;  but  if  so,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense  at  once.^*  (De  Animoy 
L.  iii,  c.  2.  text.  136.)  Here  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  mean 
that  every  sense  is  an  independent  faculty  of  perception,  and,  as  such,  con- 
scious of  itself.  Compare  De  Som,  et  Vig.  c.  2.  and  Proht,  (if  indeed  his) 
sect.  xi.  §  33.  His  older  commentators — Alexander,  Themistius,  SunpUcius 
— ^follow  their  master.  Philoponus  and  IVlichael  Ephesius  desert  his  doctrine, 
and  attribute  this  self- consciousness  to  a  peculiar  faculty  which  they  call 
Attention  (ro  x^09f»r/»^y.)  This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know  of  this 
false  analysis,  which,  when  canned  to  its  last  absurdity,  has  given  us  con" 
sciousness^  and  (tttention^  and  reflection^  as  distinct  powers.  Of  the  school- 
men, satius  est  silere^  quean  parum  cUcere,  Nemesius,  and  Flutaichos  of 
.  Athens  preserved  by  Philoponus,  accord  this  reflex  consciousness  to  inteUeet 
as  opposed  to  sense.    Plato  varies  in  his  Theatetus  and  Charmides. 
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This  leads  us  to  the  second  error, — ^the  non-distinction  of  rq)re- 
senttOwe  firom  preserUative  or  intuitive  knowledge.*  The  reduction  ^ 
of  consciousness  to  a  special  faculty  involved  this  confusion.    For 
had  Reid  perceived  that  all  our  faculties  are  only  consciousness, 
and  that  consciousness  as  an  immediate  knowledge  is  only  of  the 
present  and  actual,  he  would  also  have  discovered  that  the  past 
s^nA  possible,  either  could  not  be  known  to  us  at  all,  or  could  be 
known  only  in  and  through  the  present  and  actual,  i.  e.  mediately. 
But  a  mediate  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  representative  know- 
ledge.    For  if  the  present,  or  actual  in  itself,  makes  known  to  us 
the  past  and  possible  through  itself,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
vicarious  substitution  or  representation.    And  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  pcut  is  given  in  memory,  (using  that  term  in  its  vulgar  uni- 
versality) and  that  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  these  two  facul- 
ties are  powers  of  representative  knowledge.     Memory  is  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  a  present  thought,  involving  an  absolute 
belief  that  this  thought  represents  another  act  of  knowledge  that 
has  been.     Imagination  (which  we  use  in  its  widest  signification,  to 
include  conception  or  simple  apprehension)  is  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  an  €uAual  thought,  which,  as  not  subjectively  self  contra- 
dictory, ({.  e,  logically  possible),  involves  the  hypothetical  belief 
that  it  objectively  may  be  (u  e.  is  really  possible). 

Nor  is  philosophy  here  at  variance  with  nature.   The  learned  and 
unlearned  agree,  that  in  memory  and  imagination,  naught  of  which 
we  are  conscious  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  that  in  these  acts 
the  object  known  is  only  relative  to  a  reality  supposed  to  be.    No- 
thing but  Beid's  superstitious  horror  of  the  ideal  theory,  could 
have  bUnded  him  so  far,  as  not  to  see  that  these  faculties  are,  of 
necessity,  mediate  and  representative.     In  this,  however,  he  not 
only  over-shot  the  truth,  but  almost  frustrated  his  whole  philo- 
sophy.   For,  he  thus  affords  a  ground  (and  the  only  ground, 
though  not  perceived  by  Brown),  on  which  it  could  be  argued 
that  his  doctrine  of  perception  was  not  intuitive — ^was  not  present 
tative.    For  if  he  reject  the  doctrine  of  ideas  not  less  in  memory 
and  imagination,  wUch  must  be  representative  faculties,  than  in 
perception,  which  may  be  intuitive,  and  if  he  predicate  immediate 
knowledge  equally  of  all ; — it  can  plausibly  be  contended,  in 
favour  of  Brown's  conclusion,  that  Reid  did  not  really  intend  to 
allow  a  proper  intuitive  or  presentative  perception,  and  that  he 


[See  Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  804—815.] 
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only  abusively  gave  the  name  of  immediate  knowledge  to  the 
simplest  form  of  the  representative  theory,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  complex.     But  this  also  by  anticipation. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  distinction  of  knowledge, — as  hnme' 
diate,  intuitive^  or  presentative,  and  as  mediate  or  representative. — 
The  former  is  logically  simple,  as  only  contemplative :  the  latter 
logically  complex,  as  both  representative,  and  contemplative  of 
the  representation. — In  the  one,  the  object  is  single^  and  the  word 
univocal :  in  the  other  it  is  double,  and  the  term  asquivocal ;  the 
object  known  and  representing,  being  different  from  the  object 
unknown  and  represented. — The  knowledge  in  an  intuitive  act,  as 
convertible  with  existence,  is  asssertory;  and  the  reality  of  its 
only  object  is  given  unconditionally,  as  9,  fact:  the  knowledge  iu 
a  representative  act,  as  not  convertible  with  existence,  is  proble- 
matical; and  the  reality  oi  its  principal  object  is  given  hypothe- 
tically,  as  an  inference, — Representative  knowledge  is  purely 
subjective,  for  its  object  known  is  always  ideai ;  presentative  may 
be  either  subjective  or  objective,  for  its  one  object  may  be  either 
ideal  or  material. — Considered  in  themselves :  an  intuitive  cognition 
is  complete,  as  absolute  and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  knowledge ;  a  representative  incomplete,  as  relative  to  a 
transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. — 
Considered  in  relation  to  their  objects :  the  former  is  complete,  its 
object  being  known  and  real  ;  the  latter  incomplete,  its  object 
known,  being  unreal,  and  its  real  object  unknown. — Considered 
in  relation  to  each  other :  immediate  knowledge  is  complete,  as  all 
sufficient  in  itself;  mediate  incomplete,  as  realized  only  through 
the  other.* 

*  This  distinction  of  intnitive  or  presentative  and  of  representative  know- 
ledge, overlooked,  or  rather  abolished,  in  the  theories  of  modem  philosophy, 
is  correspondent  to  the  division  of  knowledge  by  certain  of  the  Bchoolmen, 
into  intuitive  and  abstractive.  By  the  latter  term,  they  also  expressed  abstract 

knowledge  in  its  present  signification '^  Cognitio  in/uthva,"  says  the  Doctor 

lUsolutissimuSj  *^  est  ilia  qnie  immediate  tendit  ad  rem  sibi  pr€B»eniem  objec- 
tive, secundum  ^us  actualem  existentiam ;  sicnt  cam  video  colorem  existentem 
in  pariete,  vel  rosam,  quam  in  manu  teneo.  Abstractiva,  dlcitur  omnis  cog- 
nitio, quae  habetnr  de  re  non  sic  realiler  prasente  in  ratione  objecti  unmediaU 
cogniti."  Now,  when  with  a  knowledge  of  this  distinction  of  which  Beid  was 
ignorant,  and  rejecting  equally  with  him  not  only  species,  but  a  representative 
perception,  we  say  that  many  of  the  schoolmen  have,  in  this  respect,  left  be- 
hind them  all  modem  philosophers ;  we  assert  a  paradox,  but  one  which  we 
arc  easily  able  to  prove.  Leibnitz  spoke  truly,  when  he  said — ^'  Aurum  kUert 
in  stercore  illo  scholastico  harbarieiy     [See  Diss,  on  Reid,  pp.  804-815.] 
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So  fiir  tbcre  is  no  difficulty,  or  ought  to  liave  been  none.  The 
past  and  possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representation. 
But  a  more  arduous,  at  least  a  more  perplexed,  question  arises, 
when  we  ask : — Is  all  knowledge  of  the  present  or  actual  intuitive  1 
Is  the  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  equally  immediate  ? 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mind,  there  is  now  at 
least  no  difficulty ;  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  representative.  The 
problem,  therefore,  exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  perception  of 
the  qnalities  of  matter, 

(To  obviate  misapprehension,  we  may  here  parenthetically 
observe,  that  all  we  do  intuitively  know  of  self, — all  that  we  may 
intuitively  know  of  not-self,  is  only  relative.  Existence  absolutely 
and  in  itself,  is  to  us  as  zero  ;  and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is 
known  to  us,  except  those  phases  of  being  which  stand  in  analogy 
to  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  These  we  call  qualities,  phceno- 
mena,  properties,  &c.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is 
known  in  itself,  we  mean  only,  that  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct 
and  immediate  relation  to  the  conscious  mind;  in  other  words, 
that,  as  existing,  its  phsenomena  form  part  of  the  circle  of  our 
knowledge, — exist,  since  they  are  known,  and  are  known,  because 
they  exist.) 

If  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, the  response  is  categorical  and  clear.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  in  the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my 
observation  with  the  most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or 
rather,  two  branches  of  the  same  fact ; — that  /  am, — ^and  that 
something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act,  I  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the 
object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  existences  in  the 
same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the  object ; — 
neither  determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other.  The 
two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in  mutual  counterpoise  and  equal 
independence;  they  are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of 
knowledge,  but  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as 
it  determines  mankind  in  general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the 
J'wdity  of  an  extei^nal  world,  and  of  the  existence  of  their  own 
minds.  Consciousness  declares  our  knowledge  of  material  quali- 
ties to  be  intuitive.  Nor  is  the  fact,  as  given,  denied  even  by 
those  who  disallow  its  truth.     So  clear  is  the  deliverance,  that 
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even  the  philosophers  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  who  reject  an 
intuitiye  perception,  find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their 
doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed  to  the  voice  of  consdoasness 
and  the  natural  conviction  of  mankind.  [This  doctrine  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  asserted,  only  in  subordination  to  the  distinction  of  the 
Primary f  Secundo-primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  MaUer. 
See  Diss,  on  Reid,  p.  845-874.] 

According  as  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception 
is  tfi\iirely  accepted,  accepted  in  party  or  wholly  rejected,  six  pos- 
sible and  actual  systems  of  philosophy  result.  We  say  explicitly 
— the  truth  of  the  fact.  For  the  fact,  as  a  phsenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness, cannot  be  doubted ;  since  to  doubt  that  we  are  conscious 
of  this  or  that,  is  impossible.  The  doubt,  as  itself  a  ph83nomenon 
of  consciousness,  would  annihilate  itself.  [See  Diss,  on  Reid,  p. 
816-819.] 

1.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admitted, 
— ^if  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  conse- 
quent reality  of  their  antithesis  be  taken  as  truths,  to  be  explained 
if  possible,  but  in  themselves  are  held  as  paramount  to  all  doubt, 
the  doctrine  is  established  which  we  would  call  the  scheme  of 
Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. — 2.  If  the  veracity  of 
consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the  object  and  subject 
in  the  act,  but  rejected  as  to  the  reality  of  their  antithesis,  the 
system  of  Absolute  Identity  emerges,  which  reduces  both  mind 
and  matter  to  phsDuomenal  modifications  of  the  same  common  sub- 
stance.— 3  and  4.  If  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  refused  to 
the  co-originality  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject  and 
object,  two  schemes  are  determined,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  terms  is  placed  as  the  original  and  genetic.  Is  the 
object  educed  from  the  subject,  Idealism ;  is  the  subject  educed 
from  the  object,  Materalism,  is  the  result. — 5.  Again,  is  the  con- 
sciousness itself  recognised  only  as  a  phsDnomenon,  and  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  both  subject  and  object  denied,  the  issue  is 
NiAihsm, 

6.  These  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  interpre- 
tation of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception,  carried  intrepidly 
forth  to  its  legitimate  issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme,  which, 
violating  the  integrity  of  this  fact,  and,  with  the  complete  idealist, 
regarding  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  as  only  a 
modification  of  the  percipient  subject,  or,  at  least,  a  ph»nonienon 
numerically  different  from  the  object  it  represents, — endeavours. 
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however,  to  stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external  world,  the 
reality  of  which,  and  the  knowledge  of  whose  reality,  it  seeks  by 
various  hypotheses,  to  establish  and  explain.  This  scheme,  which 
we  would  term  Cosmothetic  IdeaHsm,  Hypothetical  Realism  or 
Hypothetical  Dualism, — although  the  most  inconsequent  of  all 
systems,  has  been  embraced,  under  yarious  forms,  by  the  immense 
majority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems,  Dr  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  or  immediately  cognisant  of  nothing 
beyond  its  subjective  states;  but  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  exclusively  on 
the  ground  of  our  irresistible  belief  in  its  unknown  reality*  Inde- 
pendent of  this  behef,  there  is  no  reasoning  on  which  the  existence 
of  matter  can  be  vindicated ;  the  logic  of  the  idealist  he  admits  to 
be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  hypothetical 
realism  himself,  he  never  suspects  that  Reid  entertained  any  other 
doctrine.  Brown's  transmutation  of  Reid  from  a  natural  to  a 
hypotheticcU  realist,  as  a  mtsconception  of  the  grand  and  dis- 
tinctive tenet  of  a  school,  by  one  even  of  its  disciples,  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy :  and  this  portentous 
error  is  prolific ;  Chimcera  chimoBram  parit.  Were  the  evidence 
of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be  disposed  rather  to 
question  our  own  perspicacity,  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect 
with  so  gross  a  blunder. 

Before  establishing  agidnst  his  antagonist  the  true  opinion  of 
Reid,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  generalize  the  possible  farms,  under 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  can  be  realised, 
as  a  confusion  of  some  of  these  as  actually  held,  on  the  part  both 
of  Reid  and  Brown,  has  tended  to  introduce  no  small  confusion 
into  the  discussion. 

The  hypothetical  realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  Utings  in  themselves,  and  that  these  are  known  to  him,  only 
through  a  vicarious  phsenomenon,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in 

perception ; 

**  — Rerumq;a^  ignams,  Imagine  gaadet." 

In  other  words,  that  the  object  immediately  known  and  represent- 
ing is  numerically  different  from  the  object  really  existing  and 
I'epresented. — Now  this  vicarious  phsenomenon,  or  immediate 
object,  must  either  be  numerically  different  from  the  percipient 
intellect,  or  a  modification  of  that  intellect  itself.     If  the  latter,  it 
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must,  again,  either  be  a  modification  of  the  thinking  substance, 
with  a  transcendent  existence  beyond  the  act  of  thought,  or  a 
modification  identical  with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 

All  possible  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus 
reduced  to  three,  and  those  have  all  been  actually  maintained. 

1.  The  representative  object  not  a  modification  of  mind. 

2.  7^  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  dependent 
for  its  apprehension,  hut  not  for  its  existence,  on  the  act  of 
consciousness, 

3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  non-exist- 
ent out  of  consciou,sness  ; — the  idea  and  its  perception  only  dif- 
ferent relations  of  an  act  {state)  really  identical. 

In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  representative  object;  whether  material,  imma- 
terial, or  between  both;  whether  physical  or  hyperphysical ; 
whether  propagated  from  the  external  object  or  generated  in  the 
medium;  whether  fabricated  by  the  intelligent  soul  or  in  the 
animal  life ;  whether  infused  by  Ood,  or  angels,  or  identical  with 
the  divine  substance : — ^these  afford  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
so  many  subordinate  modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis. 
— In  the  two  latter,  the  subaltern  theories  have  been  determined 
by  the  difficulty  to  connect  the  representation  with  the  reality, 
in  a  relation  of  causal  dependence ;  and  while  some  philosophers 
have  left  it  altogether  unexplained,  the  others  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  hyperphysical  theories  of  divine  assistance 
and  a  pre-established  harmony. — Under  the  second,  opinions  have 
varied,  whether  the  representative  object  be  innate  or  factitious. 
[See  Diss.  p.  817-819.] 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Reid  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood.  The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his 
doctrine,  memory  and  imagination  as  powers  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, though  only  representative  faculties,  under  the  third  form, 
has,  in  the  history  of  opinions  regarding  perception,  puzzled  him, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Amauld.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  theory,  neither  identical  with  an 
intuitive  perception,  nor  with  the  first  or  second  form  of  the 
representative  hypothesis;  with  both  of  which  he  was  sufficiently 
'  acquainted. — ^Dr  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  adopts  the  thkd 
and  simplest  modification  of  that  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of 
its  discrimination  from  the  second;  and  accordingly  views  the 
philosophers  who  held  this  latter  form,  as  not  distinguished  in 
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opinion  from  himself.     Of  the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does  not 
seem  ahnosi  to  have  conceived  the  possibility. 

These  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  greatest  of 
all  Brown's  errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, — ^his  miscon- 
ception of  the  cardinal  position  of  Reid's  philosophy,  in  supposing 
that  philosopher  as  a  hypothetical  realist,  to  hold  with  himself  the 
third  form  of  the  representative  hypothesis,  and  not,  as  a  natural 
realist,  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception.  We  are  compelled 
to  be  brief;  and  to  complete  the  evidence  of  the  following  proof 
(if  more  indeed  be  required),  we  must  beg  our  readers,  interested 
in  the  question,  to  look  up  the  passages,  to  which  we  are  able 
only  to  refer.  [See  Diss,  on  Reid,  p.  819-824,  The  pages  of 
the  original  editions  here  referred  to  are  there  marked.] 

In  the  Jirst  place,  knowledge  and  existence  are  then  only  con- 
vertible when  the  reaUty  is  known  in  itself;  for  then  only  can 
we  say,  that  it  is  known  becatue  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is 
known.  And  this  constitutes  an  immediate,  presentative,  or  intui- 
tive cognition,  rigorously  so  called. — ^Nor  did  Reid  contemplate 
any  other.  '  It  seems  admitted,'  he  says,  ^  as  a  first  principle,  by 
'  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived  must 
'  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So 
'  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree.' — {Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  142.) 

In  the  second  place,  philosophers  agree,  that  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  imme- 
diately  perceived. — And  so  Reid  understands  them.  *  I  perceive 
'  not,  says  the  Cartesian,  the  external  object  itself;  (so  far  he 
'  agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man ;) 

*  but  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or 
'  in  my  brain.     /  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  idea ;  because 

*  I  immediately  perceive  it.'    (L.  c) 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging,  that 
mankind  at  large  beheve,  that  the  external  reality  itself  consti- 
tutes the  immediate  afid  only  object  of  perception — So  also  Reid. 
'  On  the  same  principle,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the 

*  external  object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist'     (L.  c.) — *  The  vulgar 

*  undoubtedly  believe,  that  it  is  the  external  object  which  we 
'  immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only. 

*  It  is^  this  reason,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  perfect  lunacy  to 

*  call  in  question  the  enistence  of  external  objects.'     (L.  c.) — '  The 
'  vulgar  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  objects  which 
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'  they  perceive  continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  percdre  them : 
'  and  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at 
'  the  sun  or  tho  moon  they  all  see  the  aayne  individual  object*  (P. 
166.) — Speaking  of  Berkeley :  '  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces 
'  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  do 

*  reaUy  exist.  This  he  grants'  (P.  165) — *  It  is  therefore  ac- 
'  knowledged  by  this  philosopher  (Hume)  to  be  a  natural  instinct 
'  or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men., 
'  that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive,  by  our  senses, 
'  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that  their 

*  existence  is  independent  of  us  and  our  perception/  (P.  201. 
See  also  pp-  143,  198,  199,  200,  206.) 

in  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  :  either  1^ — maintains,  that  his 
immediate  perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their 
reality ;  or  2^, — asserts  that,  in  his  doctrine  .of  perception,  the 
external  reality  stands,  to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face,  in  the 
same  immediacy  of  relation  which  the  idea  holds  in  the  represen- 
tative theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or  3®, — declares  the  identity  of 
his  own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as  thus  expounded  by 
himself  ^nd  the  philosophers  : — he  could  not  more  emphatically 
proclaim  himself  a  natural  realist,  and  his  doctrine  of  perception, 
as  intended,  at  least,  a  doctrine  of  intuition.  And  he  does  all 
three. 

The  first  and  secoitd, — '  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons 
'  given  by  philosophers  ta  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external 
'  objects,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception.  We  shall  only 
'  here  observe,  that  if  external  objects  be  perceived  imme- 
'  diatelt,'  [and  he  had  just  before  asserted  for  the  hundredtli 
time  that  they  were  so  perceived]  '  we  have  the  same  reason 
'  TO  believe  their  existence,  as  philosophers  have  to  be- 

'  UEVE  THE  existence  OF  IDEAS,  WHILE  THEY  HOLD  THEM  TO 
'  BE    THE  IMMEDIATE   OBJECTS  OF   PERCEPTION.'      (P.  589.      See 

also  pp.  118,  138.) 

The  third. — Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world — 

*  We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory 
'  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side 
'  stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical 
'  researches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of 

*  nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
'  and  modem ;  every  man,  without  exception,  who  reflects.   In  this 
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'  DIVISION,   TO   MT  GREAT  HUMIUATION,   I  FIND  MYSELF  CLASSED 
•  WITH  THE  VULGAR.'      (P.  207.) 

Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion,  could  be  adduced ; 
these  for  brevity  we  omit. — Brown's  interpretation  of  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Reid's  philosophy,  is*  therefore,  not  a  simple  mis- 
conception, but  an  absolute  reversal  of  its  real  and  even  unambi- 
guous import.     [This  is  too  strong.     See  Diss.  p.  820.] 

But  the  ground,  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpretation, 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  interpretation  itself.    The  possibility  of  an 
intuition  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
contemplated ;  but  on  one  occasion,  Reid's  language  seems,  for  a 
moment,  to  have  actually  suggested  to  him  the  question  : — ^Might 
that  philosopher  not  possibly  regard  the  material  object,  as  iden- 
tical with  the  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  ? — On  what 
ground  does  he  reject  the  affirmatiye  as  absurd  ?    His  reasoning 
is  to  this  effect : — To  assert  an  intuitive  perception  of  matter^  is  to 
assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind,  {for  an  immedicu^  of  know- 
ledge is  convertible  tuith  a  unity  of  existence) ;  But  Beid  tuas  a 
sturdy  dualist ;  Therefore^  he  could  not  maintain  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  tpjudities  of  matter,     {Lect.  xxv.  pp.  159,  160.) 
In  this  syllogism,  the  major  is  a  mere  petitio  principii,  which 
Brown  has  not  attempted  to  prove ;  and  which,  as  tried  by  the 
standard  of  all  philosophical  truth,  is  not  only  false,  but  even  the 
converse  of  the  truth  ;  while,  admitting  its  accuracy,  it  cannot  be 
so  connected  with  the  minor,  as  to  legitimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  consciousness,  consciousness  gives,  even  in  the 
last  analysis, — in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a  duality  of  existence; 
and  peremptorily  falsifies  Brown's  assumption,  that  not-self  as 
knowny  is  identical  with  self  as  knowing.  Reid  therefore,  as  a 
dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  authority  of  consciousness,  might 
safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  perception ; — ^nay,  as  a  duaUst 
Reid  could  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the  opinion  which 
Brown  argues,  that,  as  a  dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to  have 
held.  Mind  and  matter  exist  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and 
these  qualities  exist  to  us  only  as  they  are  known  by  us,  i.  e.,  as 
pbaenomena.  It  is  thus  merely  from  knowledge  that  we  can  infer 
««M*enc«,  and  only  from  the  supposed  repugnance  or  compatibiUty 
^i  phcsnomena^  within  our  experience,  are  we  able  to  ascend  to  the 
transcendent  difference  or  identity  of  svhstances.  Now,  on  the 
I^ypothesis  that  all  we  immediately  know,  is  only  a  state  or  modi- 
fication or  quality  or  ph»nomenon  of  the  cognitive  subject  itself, — 
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how  caa  we  contend,  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter, 
known  only  as  modifications  of  the  same,  must  be  the  modifications 
of  different  substances ; — nay,  that  only  on  this  hypothesis  of  their 
substantial  unity  in  knowledge,  can  their  substantial  duality  in 
existence  be  maintained  ?    But  of  this  again. 

Brown's  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  exagge- 
ration  of  a  crotchet  of  philosophers ;  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  consequently  not  only  with- 
out but  against  all  evidence,  has  yet  exerted  a  more  extensive 
and  important  influence,  than  any  principle  in  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy.  This  subject  deserves  a  volume ;  we  can  only 
afford  it  a  few  sentences. — Some  philosophers  (as  Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus,  AlcmsBon)  maintained  that  knowledge  implied  even  a 
contrariety  of  subject  and  object.  But  since  the  time  of  Em- 
pedocles,  no  opinion  has  been  more  universally  admitted,  than 
that  the  relation  of  knowledge  inferred  the  analogy  of  existence. 
This  analogy  may  be  supposed  in  two  potences.  What  knows 
and  what  is  known,  are  either,  1*",  similar y  or,  2^,  the  same  ;  and 
if  the  general  principle  be  true,  the  latter  is  the  more  philoso- 
phical. This  principle  it  was,  which  immediately  determined  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception.  Its  lower  potence 
is  seen  in  the  intentional  species  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  ideas  of 
Mallebranche  and  Berkeley-;  its  higher  in  the  gnostic  reasons  of 
the  Platonists,  in  the  pre-existing  species  of  Avicenna  and  the 
Arabians,  in  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  in  the  phce- 
nomena  of  Kant,  and  in  the  external  states  of  Dr  Brown.  It 
mediately  determined  the  hierarchical  gradation  of  faculties  or 
souls  of  the  Aristotelians, — the  vehicular  media  of  the  Platonists, 
— the  theories  of  a  common  intellect  of  Alexander,  Themistius. 
Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella, — the  vision  in  the  deity  of 
Mallebranche, — and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitian  doctrines  of 
assistance,  and  predetermined  harmony.  To  no  other  origin  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  refusal  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  its  primitive 
duality;  and  the  unitarian  systems  of  identity,  materialism,  ideal- 
ism, are  the  result. 

But  however  universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have 
been,  Reid  was  at  once  too  ignorant  of  opinions,  to  be  much  in 
danger  from  authority,  and  too  independent  a  thinker,  to  accept 
so  baseless  a  fancy  as  a  fact.  "Mr  Norris,"  says  he,  '-is  the 
only  author  I  have  met  with  who  professedly  puts  the  question, 
Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  immediately? 
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He  has  offered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  First, 
Material  obiects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Answer — 
This  argument  is  lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  that  in 
perception  there  should  be  an  union  between  the  object  and  the 
percipient.  Second,  material  objects  are  dispropartioned  to  the 
mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  Being, — ^This 
argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  /  do  not  understand  it" 
{Essays,  L  P.  p.  202.) 

The  principle,  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  ana- 
logy of  existence,  admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every 
school,  but  which  Reid,  with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  know- 
ledge, confesses  he  does  not  understand ;  is  nothing  more  than 
an  irrational  attempt  to  explain,  what  is,  in  itself,  inexplicable. 
How  the  similar  or  the  same  is  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  a  whit 
less  inconceivable,  than  how  one  contrary  is  immediately  perci- 
pient of  another.  It  at  best  only  removes  our  admitted  ignorance 
by  one  step  back ;  and  then,  in  place  of  our  knowledge  simply 
originating  from  the  incomprehensible,  it  ostentatiously  departs 
from  the  absurd,  , 

Ttie  slightest  criticism  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  futility  of 
that  hypothesis  of  representation,  which  Brown  would  substitute 
for  Reid's  presentative  perception; — although  this  hypothesis, 
under  various  modifications,  be  almost  coextensive  with  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a 
legitimate  hypothesis. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  it  is  unnecessary. — It  cannot  show,  that  the 
fact  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  ought 
not  to  be  accepted ;  it  is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own 
necessity,  in  order  to  explain  the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of 
external  things. — That  we  cannot  show  forth,  how  the  mind  is 
capable  of  knowing  something  different  from  self,  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  so  capable.  Every  how  {lt6u)  rests  ultimately  on 
a  that  (vri) ;  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  something 
given  and  indemonstrable  ;  all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs  from 
some  revealed  fact,  which  we  must  believe  as  actual,  but,  cannot 
construe  to  the  reflective  intellect  in  its  possibility.  In 'conscious- 
ness,— ^in  the  original  spontaneity  of  intelligence  (wSf,  locus  prin- 
dpiorum),  are  revealed  the  primordial  facts  of  our  intelligent  na- 
ture. Cousciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  comprehensibility  and 
illustration  ;  but  as  such,  cannot  be  itself  illustrated  or  compre- 
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hended.  To  ask  how  any  &ct  of  conscioasness  is  possible,  is  to  ask 
how  consciousness  itself  is  possible ;  and  to  ask  how  consciousness 
is  possible,  is  to  ask  how  a  being  intelligent  like  man  is  possible. 
Could  we  answer  this,  the  Serpent  had  not  tempted  Eye  by  an 
hyperbole: — ''We  should  be  as  Gods."  But  as  we  did  not  create 
ourselves,  and  are  not  eyen  in  the  secret  of  our  creation ;  we 
must  take  our  existence,  our  knowledge  upon  trtut:  and  that 
philosophy  is  the  only  true,  because  in  it  alone  can  truth  be  real- 
ised, which  does  not  revolt  against  the  auOwrity  of  our  natural 

bdiefi* 

"  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God." 

To  ask,  therefore,  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition 

of  external  things,  above  the  fa^  of  its  reality,  as  given  in  our 

perceptive  consciousness,  betrays,  as  Aristotle  has  truly  said,  an 

imbecility  of  the  reasoning  principle  itself: — "  Tovtw  ^vrttf  xoyo*, 

d^m-ttf  ri)»  atv^iif^  df^avritt  rig  Ivrt  2/«jro/«f.*'     The  natural  realist, 

who  accepts  this  intuition,  cannot,  certainly,  explain  it,  because. 

as  ultimate,  it  is  a  fact  inexplicable.     Yet,  with  Hudibras  : — 

^^  He  knows  whtxta  what ;  and  that^s  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly." 

But  the  hypothetical  reaUst — the  cosmothetic  idealist,  who  rejects 
a  consciousness  of  aught  beyond  the  mind,  cannot  require  of  the 
natural  realist  an  explanation  of  how  such  a  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible, until  he  himself  shall  have  explained,  what  is  even  less  con- 
ceivable, the  possibility  of  representing  (i.  e.  of  knowing)  the 
unknown.  Till  then,  each  founds  on  the  incomprehensible;  but 
the  former  admits  the  veracity,  the  latter  postulates  the  falsehood 
of  that  principle,  which  can  alone  confer  on  this  incomprehensi- 
ble foundation  the  character  of  truth.  The  natural  realist,  whose 
watchword  is — The  facts  of  consciousness,  the  whole  facts,  and 
nothing  but  ths  facts,  has  therefore  naught  to  fear  from  his  anta- 
gonist, so  long  as  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  nor  redar- 
gued from  without.  K  his  system  be  to  fall,  it  falls  only  with 
philosophy ;  for  it  can  only  be  disproved,  by  proving  the  mendar 
city  of  consciousness — of  that  faculty, 

'^  Quae  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  qnoqne  falsa  fit  omuis  ;'*' 
("  Wliich  unless  true,  all  reason  turns  a  lie.") 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis ; — the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  annihi- 
lates itself  in  subverting  the  universal,  edifice  of  knowledge. — 
Belying  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  perception 
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of  an  oater  world,  it  belies  the  yeracity  of  consciousness  alto- 
gether. But  the  truth  of  consciousness,  is  the  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypothetical  realism, 
is  thus  an  act  of  suicide ;  philosophy,  thereafter,  is  at  best  but 
an  enchanted  corpse,  awaiting  only  the  exorcism  of  the  sceptic,  to 
relapse  into  its  proper  nothingness. — But  of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  treat  at  large,  in  exposing  Brown's  misprision  of  the 
argument  from  common  sense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  ,/acf  or  facta  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account, 
be  not  themaelvea  hypothetical. — But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact, 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  proposed 
to  explain,  from  being  certain ;  its  reality  is  even  rendered  pro- 
blematical by  the  proposed  explanation  itself.     The  facts,  about 
which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two; — the  fact  of  the 
menUd  modification,  and  the  fact  of  the  ma/terial  reality.     The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  their  connection ;  and  the  hypothesis  of 
representation  is  advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  in 
supposing  that  the  former  as  known  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  as 
existing.    There  is  however  here  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothe- 
sis and  the  fact :  the  fact  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis ;  and  the 
hypothesis  explained  as  a  fact;  each  is  established,  each  is 
expounded,  by  the  other.     To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an 
unknown  external  world,   the   hypothesis  of  representation   is 
devised ;  and  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we 
imagine  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world.     Nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  demonstrate,  that  on  this  supposition,  the  fact 
of  the  external  reality  is  not  only  petitory  but  improbable.   This, 
however,  we  are  reheved  from  doing,  by  Dr  Brown's  own  admis- 
sion, that  *'  the  sceptical  argument  for  tJie  non-existence  of  an  exter- 
«a/  world,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply;*' 
and  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  vindicate  this  existence,  (the  ground  of  our  natural 
belief  in  its  reality,)  is  one,  not  competent  to  the  hypothetical 
realist.    We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief  be  true,  the  hypothesis 
itself  is  superseded ;  if  false,  that  there  is  no  fact  for  the  hypo- 
thesis to  explain. 

In  the;^mr^A  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for 
^6  phaenomenon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and 
without  violence,  in  all  its  dependencies,  relations,  and  pecuUari- 
ties.^But  the  hypothesis  in  question,  only  accomplishes  its  end. 
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— nay  only  vindicates  its  utility,  by  a  mutilation,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, by  the  destruction  and  re-creation,  of  the  very  phaanomenon 
for  the  nature  of  which  it  would  account.  The  entire  phsenomenon 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  representative  perception, 
is  the  fact,  given  in  consciousness,  of  ths  immediate  knowledge  or 
intuition  of  an  existence  different  from  self  This  simple  ph»no- 
menon  it  hews  down  into  two  fragments ; — ^into  the  existence  and 
the  intuition.  The  existence  of  external  things,  which  is  given 
only  through  their  intuition,  it  admits ;  the  intuition  itself,  though 
the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and  to  tu  therefore  the  ratio  eeeendi  of 
their  reality,  it  rejects.  But  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  con- 
stitutive in  the  phaenomenon,  is,  in  truth,  to  annihilate  the  phsB- 
nomenon  altogether.  The  existence  of  an  external  world,  which 
the  hypothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer  even  a  truncated 
fact  of  consciousness;  for  the  existence  given  in  coTUciausness, 
necessarily  fell  with  the  intuition  on  which  it  reposed.  A  repre- 
sentative perception,  is  therefore,  an  hypothetical  explanation  of 
a  supposititious  fact:  it  creates  the  nature  it  interprets.  And 
in  this  respect,  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representative  hypothe- 
sis, the  third,  or  that  which  views  in  the  object  known  a  modifi- 
cation of  thought  itself,  most  violently  outrages  the  phsenome- 
non  of  consciousness  it  would  explain.  And  this  is  Brown's. 
The  first,  saves  the  phaDUomenon  of  consciousness  in  so  far  as  it 
preserves  always  the  numerical,  if  not  always  the  substantial,  dif- 
ference between  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mind 
The  second,  does  not  violate  at  least  the  antithesis  of  the  object 
perceived  and  the  percipient  act.  But  in  the  third  or  simplest 
form  of  representatian,  not  only  is  the  object  known,  denied  to  be 
itself  the  reality  existing,  as  consciousness  attests ; — ^this  object 
revealed  as  not-self,  is  identified  with  the  mental  ego ; — nay,  even, 
though  given  as  permanent,  with  the  transient  energy  of  thought 
itself. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  fact^  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is 
devised  to  explain,  must  be  within  the  sphere  of  experience, — The 
fact,  however,  for  which  that  of  a  representative  perception 
accounts  (the  existence  of  external  things),  transcends,  ex  hypo- 
thesi,  all  experience  ;  it  is  the  object  of  no  real  knowledge,  but  a 
bare  ens  rationis — a  mere  hyperphysical  chimsBra. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in 
proportion  as  it  works  simply  and  naturally;  that  is  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  dependent  on  no  subsidiary  hypothesis,  and  as  it 
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involves  nothing,  petitory,  occult,  supernatural,  as  an  element  of 
its  explanation.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of  a  representative 
perception  is  not  less  ricious  than  in  others.  To  explain  at  all,  it 
must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary 
mirades. — ^The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  the  knotu- 
ledge  of  an  unknoum  world,  by  the  ratio  of  a  representative  per- 
ception :  but  it  is  impossible  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply 
the  ratio  to  the  facts.  The  mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the 
doctrine  of  representation,  we  are  exclusiyely  conscious  in  percep- 
tion, either  represents  (t.  e.  affords  a  mediate  knowledge  of)  A  real 
external  world,  or  it  does  not.  (We  say  only  the  reality;  to 
include  all  systems  from  Kant's,  who  does  not  predicate  even  an 
existence  in  space  and  time  of  things  in  themselves,  to  Locke's, 
who  supposes  the  transcendent  reality  to  resemble  its  idea,  at  least 
in  the  primary  qualities.)  Now,  the  latter  alternative  is  an  affir- 
mation of  absolute  IdeaUsm ;  wc  have,  therefore,  at  present  only 
to  consider  the  former.  And  here,  the  mind  either  knows  the 
reality  of  what  it  represents,  or  it  does  not. — On  the  prior  alter- 
native, the  hypothesis  under  discussion  would  annihilate  itself,  in 
annihilating  the  ground  of  its  utiUty.  For  as  the  end  of  repre- 
sentation is  knowledge ;  and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception  is  only  required  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  that 
presentative  knowledge  of  external  things,  which  consciousness 
affirms : — if  the  mind  is  admitted  to  be  cognisant  of  the  outer 
reality  in  itself,  previous  to  representation,  the  end  towards  which 
the  hypothesis  was  devised  as  a  mean,  has  been  already  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given 
in  consciousness,  is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  only  absurd, 
as  superfluous.  It  is  worse.  For  the  mind  would,  in  this  case, 
be  supposed  to  know  before  it  knew ;  or,  hke  the  crazy  Pentheus, 
to  see  its  objects  double, — 

(**  £t  solem  gemmnm  et  dupliccs  se  ostendore  Thebas  ") : 

and,  if  these  absurdities  be  eschewed,  then  is  the  identity  of  mind 
and  self, — of  consciousness  and  knowledge,  abolished ;  and  my 
intellect  knows,  what  /  am  not  conscious  of  it  knowing  1 — The 
other  alternative  remains: — that  the  mind  is  blindly  determined 
to  represent,  and  truly  to  represent,  the  reality  which  it  does  not 
know.  And  here  the  mind  either  blindly  determines  itself,  or  is 
blindly  determined  by  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. — ^The 
former  lemma  is  the  more  philosophical,  in  so  far  as  it  assumes 
nothing  hyperphysical ;  but  it  is  otherwise  utterly  irrational,  in 
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as  much  as  it  would  explain  an  effoct,  by  a  cause  wholly  inade- 
quate to  its  production.  On  tliis  alternative,  knowledge  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  effect  of  ignorance, — ^intelligence  of  stupidity, — 
life  of  death.  We  are  necessarily  ignorant,  ultimately  at  least,  of 
the  mode  in  which  causation  operates ;  but  we  know  at  least,  that 
no  effect  arises  without  a  cause — and  a  cause  proportionate  to  ib> 
existence. — The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  has  accordingly 
constrained  the  profoundest  cosmothetic  idealists,  notwithstanding 
their  rational  abhorrence  of  a  supernatural  assumption,  to  em- 
brace the  second  alternative.  To  say  nothing  of  less  illiistrious 
schemes,  the  systems  of  Divine  Assistance,  of  a  Pre-established 
Harmony,  and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only 
so  many  subsidiary  hypotheses, — so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by 
supernatural  machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  repregenUUion 
and  the  reality,  which  all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural 
means,  to  be  insuperable.  The  hypothesis  of  a  representative 
perception,  thus  presupposes  a  miracle  to  let  it  work.  Dr  Brown, 
indeed,  rejects  as  unphilosophical,  those  hyperphysical  subsidies. 
But  he  only  saw  less  clearly  than  their  illustrious  authors,  the 
necessity  which  required  them.  It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that 
eschews  the  Deus  ex  machina,  and  yet  ties  the  knot  which  is  only 
soluble  by  his  interposition.  It  is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume 
a  miracle,  if  a  miracle  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
originate  the  necessity  itself.  And  here  the  hypothetical  realist 
cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of  nature's,  not  of  his  creation. 
In  fact  it  only  arises,  because  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  light 
of  nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of  consciousness  :  but  having 
swamped  himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  theory,  he  has 
no  right  to  refer  its  private  absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human 
reason  ;  or  to  generaUse  his  own  factitious  ignorance,  by  a  Quan- 
tum est  quod  nescimus  !  The  difficulty  of  the  problem  Dr  Brown 
has  not  perceived  ;  or  perceiving,  has  not  ventured  to  state, — far 
less  attempted  to  remove.  He  has  essayed,  indeed,  to  cut  the 
knot,  which  he  was  unable  to  loose;  but  we  shall  find,  in  the 
sequel,  that  liis  summary  postulate  of  the  reality  of  an  external 
world,  on  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  its  existence,  is,  in  his  hands, 
of  all  unfortunate  attempts,  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism  (which  it  is  Reid*s  honour  to 
have  been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers,  virtually 
and  intentionally,  at  least,  to  embrace)  is  thus  the  only  system,  on 
which  the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
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can  be  vindicated ;  whilst  the  Hypothetical  Realist,  in  his  effort 
to  be  ^'  wise  above  knowledge,"  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses 
the  substance,  in  attempting  to  realize  the  shadow.  '*  Les  horn- 
mes,'*  (says  Leibnitz,  with  a  truth  of  which  he  was  not  himself 
aware,) — ''  les  hommea  cherchent  ce  qu'Ua  mventy  et  ne  savent  pas 
ce  quails  cherchent.** 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  we  allow.  But  these  .do  not  affect  its  possibility  ;  and 
may  in  a  g^eat  measure  be  removed  by  a  more  sedulous  examina- 
tion of  the  phaenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception  proper 
from  sensation  proper^  in  other  words,  of  the  objective  from  the 
subjective  in  this  act,  Reid,  after  other  philosophers,  has  already 
tamed  to  good  account ;  but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still 
more  successful,  had  he  discovered  the  law  which  universally 
governs  their  manifestation: — That  Perception  and  Sensation, 
tfie  objective  and  subjective,  though  both  always  co-existent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  otlier.  But  on  this  matter  we 
cannot  at  present  enter.     [See  Diss.  p.  876-885.] 

Dr  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid's  own  doctrine ; 
he  is  wrong,  even  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that  philosopher 
to  be  true,  in  charging  liim  with  a  "  series  of  wonderful  miscon- 
ceptions," in  regard  to  the  opinions  universally  prevalent  touching 
the  nature  of  ideas.  We  shall  not  argue  the  case  upon  the  higher 
ground,  that  Reid,  as  a  natural  realist,  could  not  he  philosophically 
out,  in  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception, 
even  though  one  of  its  subordinate  modifications  might  be  mis- 
taken by  him  for  another ;  but  shall  prove  that,  supposing  Reid 
to  have  been  like  Brown,  an  hypothetical  realist,  under  the  third 
form  of  a  representative  perception,  he  was  not  historically  wrong 
in  attributing  to  philosophers  in  general,  (at  least,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,)  the  first  or  second  variety  of  the 
hypothesis.  Even  on  this  lower  ground,  Brown  is  fated  to  be 
unsuccessful ;  and  if  Reid  be  not  always  correct,  his  antagonist 
has  failed  in  convicting  him  even  of  a  single  inaccuracy.  We  shall 
consider  Brown's  charge  of  misrepresentation  in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  The  para- 
graph (Lect.  xxvii.)  in  which  Dr  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid, 
contains  more  mistakes  than  sentences ;  and  the  etymological  dis- 
cussion it  involves,  supposes  as  true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth. — Among  other  errors : — In  the 
fi^Bt  place,  the  term  "  idea'*  was  never  employed  in  any  system, 
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previous  to  the  age  of  Descartes,  to  denote  "  little  images  derived 
from  objects  without."  In  the  secondj  it  was  never  used  in  any 
philosophy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  applied  by  the 
*'  Peripatetics  or  Schoolmen,"  to  express  an  object  of  human 
thought  at  all.*    In  thefourthy  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  species} 

*  The  history  of  the  word  idea  seems  completely  unknown.  Preyious  to 
the  age  of  Descartes,  as  a  philosophical  term,  it  was  employed  exdasively 
by  the  Platonists, — at  least  exclusively  in  a  Platonic  meaning ;  and  this 
meaning  was  predseiy  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to  the  word  by  Dr 
Brown ; — the  idea  was  not  an  object  of  perctptUm^ — the  idea  wqa  not  derived 
from  unthout, — In  the  schools,  so  far  from  being  a  current  psychological 
expression,  as  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other  application  than  a  theological. 
Neither,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  term  extended  by  the  Aristo- 
telians even  to  the  objects  of  intellect,  Melanchthon,  indeed  (who  was  a 
kind  of  semi  Platonist)  uses  it  on  one  occasion  as  a  synonyme  for  notion,  or 
intelligible  species  (Z>e  Anima,  p.  187,  ed.  1555) ;  but  it  was  even  to  this 
solitary  instance,  we  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger  alludes  {De  SubtUitate^ 
vi.  4  ),  when  he  castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word  as  neoteric  and 
abusive.  ^^  MeUxnchy  is  on  the  margin.  Goclenius  also  probably  founded 
his  usage  on  Melanchthon. — We  should  have  distinctly  said,  that  previous 
to  its  employment  by  Descartes  himself^  the  expression  had  never  been  used 
as  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  immediate  objects  of  thought,  had  we  not 
in  remembrance  the  Historia  Aninue  Humana  of  our  countryman  David 
Buchanan.  This  work,  originally  written  in  French,  had  for  some  years 
been  privately  circulated  previous  to  its  publication  at  Paris  in  1636.  Here 
we  find  the  word  idea  familiarly  employed,  in  its  most  extensive  significa- 
tion, to  express  the  objects,  not  only  of  intellect  proper,  but  of  memory, 
imagination,  sense ;  and  this  is  the  earliest  example  of  such  an  employment. 
For  the  Discourse  on  Method  in  which  the  term  is  usurped  by  Descartes  in 
an  equal  latitude,  was  at  least  a  year  later  in  its  publication— viz.  in  June 
1637.  Adopted  soon  after  also  by  Gassendi,  the  word  under  such  imposing 
patronage  gradually  won  its  way  into  general  use.  In  England,  however, 
Locke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  naturalized  the  term  in  its 
Cartesian  universality.  Hobbes  employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice ;  Henry  More  and  Cudworth  are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treat- 
ing  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy ;  Willis  rarely  uses  it ;  while  Lord  Herbert, 
Reynolds,  and  the  English  philosophers  in  general,  between  Descartes  and 
Locke,  do  not  apply  it  psycholfligically  at  all.  When  in  common  language 
employed  by  Milton  and  Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  before  him,  by  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  &c.  the  meaning  is  Platonic.  Our  Lexico- 
graphers are  ignorant  of  the  difference. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the 
real  forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to  the  unreal  images  of 
the  sensible ;  it  was  lowered  by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of 
our  consciousness  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi,  the  school  of  Condillac 
had  analyzed  our  highest  faculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more 
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were  not  "  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the  scholastic  followers  of 
Aristotle,"  regarded  as  "  little  images  derivedfrom  without; "  for  a 
numerous  party  of  the  most  illustrious  schoolmen  rejected  species, 
not  only  in  the  intellect,  hut  in  the  sense.  In  the  fifth,  *^  phavr- 
ta^ni "  in  "  the  old  philosophy,"  was  not  the  "  external  cause  of 
perception,"  but  the  internal  object  of  imagination.  In  the  siasth, 
the  term  **  shadowy  film "  which  here  and  elsewhere  he  con- 
stantly uses,  shows  that  Dr  Brown  confounds  the  matterless  spe- 
cies of  the  Peripatetics  with  the  corporeal  effluxions  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus : — 

*^  Qa»,  quasi  tnembraiuB^  snmmo  de  cortice  remm 
Dereptie,  Folitant  altro  citroqne  per  aaras/' 

Dr  Brown,  in  short,  only  fails  in  victoriously  establishing  against 
Reid  the  yarious  meanings  in  which  ''  the  old  writers  "  employed 
the  term  idea,  by  the  petty  fact, — that  the  old  writers  did  not 
employ  the  term  idea  at  all. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omen  of  its  out- 
set. We  shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  in 
chronological  order.  Of  three  of  these  only,  (Descartes,  Arnauld, 
Locke,)  were  the  opinions  particularly  noticed  by  Reid ;  the 
others,  (Hobbes,  Le  Clerc,  Crousaz,)  Brown  adduces  as  examples 
of  Beid's  general  misrepresentation.  Of  the  greater  number  of 
the  philosophers  specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Brown  prudently 
says  nothing. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Descartes  ;  and  in  regard  to  him,  Dr 
Brown,  not  content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignorance, 
contends,  **  that  the  opinions  of  Descartes  are  precisely  opposite 
to  the  representations  which  he  has  given  of  them."  (Lect.  xxvii. 
p.  172.) — Now  Reid  states,  in  regard  to  Descartes,  that  this 
philosopher  appears  to  place  the  idea  or  representative  object  in 
perception,  sometimes  in  the  mind,  and  sometimes  in  the  brain  ; 
and  he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem  to  him  con- 
tradictory, he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of  them  their 

deeplj  degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  relegated 
from  the  sphere  of  divine  intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense ;  till 
at  last  Ideoiogie  (more  correctly  Idealogie)^  a  word  which  could  only  properly 
suggest  an  a  priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of  mind 
which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses. — Word  and  thing, 
ideag  have  been  the  crux  philosophorwn,  since  Aristotle  sent  them  packing 
{x»t^ttff»f  Ihimi)  to  the  present  day. 
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author  held,  if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  together.  "  Des- 
cartes," he  says,  "  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  the  two 
opinions,  or  to  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other."  On  any 
alternative,  however,  Reid  attributes  to  Descartes,  either  the  fin^t 
or  the  second  form  of  representation.  Now  here  we  must  recol- 
lect, that  the  question  is  not  whether  Reid  be  rigorously  right, 
but  whether  he  be  inexcusably  wrong,  Dr  Brown  accuses  him  of 
the  most  ignorant  misrepresentation, — of  interpreting  an  author, 
whose  perspicuity  he  himself  admits,  in  a  sense  ^'  exactly  tfte 
reverse^*  of  truth.  To  determine  what  Descartes'  doctrine  of 
perception  actually  is,  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  even  impossible ; 
but  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  certainly  superfluous. 
It  hero  suffices  to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this  point  is  one 
mooted  among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  dogmatizes  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  passage — nay,  of  a  passage  in  itself  irrelevant. 

Reid  is  justified  against  Brown,  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  proved, 
either  a  material  image  in  the  brain,  or  an  immaterial  representa- 
tion in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  percipient  a>ct.  By  those  not 
possessed  of  the  key  to  the  Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many  pas.^ 
ages  *  in  the  writings  of  its  author,  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that  Descartes  supposed 
the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motions  in  the  brain^  to  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself,  he  applies  the 
terms  im^e  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  am- 
biguities. Not  aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is, — 
that  mind  and  body,  as  essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each 
other  as  zero,  and  that  their  mutual  intercourse  can  only  be 
supematuraily  maintained  by  the  concourse  of  the  Deity  ;t  Reid 


*  Ex.  ffr.  De  Pass,  §  35, — a  passage  stronger  than  any  of  those  noticed  by 
De  la  Forge. 

t  That  the  theory  of  Occasional  Causes  is  necessarily  involved  in  Descartes* 
doctrine  of  Assistance^  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connexion  of  mind 
and  body  reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For  while  he 
rejects  all  physical  inflnence  in  the  communication  and  conservation  of  mo- 
tion between  bodies,  which  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  concourse 
of  God,  (JPrinc,  P,  IL  Art.  36  etc.) ;  consequently,  he  deprives  conflicting 
bodies  of  all  proper  efficiency,  and  reduces  them  to  the  mere  occasional 
causes  of  this  phsBuomenon.  But  a  fortiori,  he  must  postulate  the  hypothesis, 
which  he  found  necessary  in  explaining  the  intercourse  of  things  substantially 
the  samCy  to  account  for  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  substances,  to  him,  of 
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attribaied  to  Descartes  the  possible  opinion,  that  the  soul  is 
immediately  cognisant  of  material  images  in  the  brain.  But  in 
the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself ;  the  affec- 
tions of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union,  be  the  proximate  occa- 
sions, but  can  never  constitute  the  immediate  objects,  of  knowledge. 
Reid,  however,  supposing  that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of 
image,  which  did  not  represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea 
which  was  not  an  object  of  thought,  thus  misinterpreted  Des- 
cartes ;  who  applies,  abusively  indeed,  these  terms  to  the  occasion 
of  perception,  (i.  e.  the  motion  in  the  sensorium,  unknown  in  itself 
and  resembling  nothing),  as  well  as  to  the  object  of  thought,  (i.  e. 
the  representation  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself.) 
In  the  Leibnitio-Wolfian  system,  ttco  elements,  both  also  deno- 
minated ideas,  are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distin- 
guished in  the  process  of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and 
the  idea  in  the  mind,  are,  to  Descartes,  precisely  what  the  *'  ma- 
terial idea,*'  and  the  "  sensual  idea,**  are  to  the  Woliians.  In 
both  philosophies,  the  two  ideas  are  harmonic  modifications,  cor- 
relative and  co-existent ;  but  in  neither,  is  the  organic  affection  or 
material  idea  an  object  of  consciousness.  It  is  merely  the  unknown 
and  arbitrary  condition  of  the  mental  representation ;  and  in  the 
hypotheses  both  of  Assistance  and  of  Pre-established  Harmony, 
the  presence  of  the  one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  hyperphysical  determination.  Had  Keid, 
in  fact,  not  limited  his  study  of  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  wri- 
tings of  its  founder,  the  twofold  application  of  the  term  idea,  by 
Descartes,  could  never  have  seduced  him  into  the  belief,  that  so 
monstrous  a  solecism  had  been  committed  by  that  illustrious 
thinker.  By  De  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend  of  Descartes,  the 
verbal  ambiguity  is,  indeed,  not  only  noticed,  but  removed ;  and 
that  admirable  expositor  applies  the  term  "  corporeal  species"  to 
the  affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  ''  idea,"  *'  intellectual 
notion,"  to  the  spiritual  representation  in  the  conscious  mind. — 
{De  V Esprit,  c.  1 0.) 

But  if  Reid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Descartes  admit- 
so  incompatible  a  miture,  as  mind  and  body.  De  la  Forge,  Geolinx,  Mal- 
lebranche,  Cordemoi,  and  other  disciples  of  Descartes,  only  explicitly  evolve 
what  the  writings  of  their  master  implicitly  contain.  AVe  may  observe, 
thoagh  we  cannnot  stop  to  prove,  that  Tennemann  is  wrong  in  denying  De 
la  Forge  to  be  even  an  advocate,  far  less  the  first  articulate  expositor,  of  the 
doctrine  of  Occasional  Causes. 
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ted  a  consciousness  of  ideas  in  the  brain  ;*  is  he  on  the  other  alter- 
native  wrong,  and  inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Descartes 
supposed  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  identical  tcit/i  their  perceptions  f 
Mallebrauche,  the  most  illustrious  name  in  the  school  after  its 
founder,  (and  who,  not  certainly  with  less  abilUj*  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  studied  the  writings  of  his  master,  with  far  greater 
attention  than  either  Reid  or  Brown,)  ridicules,  as  "  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  justice,'*  the  supposition  that  Descartes  had 
rejected  ideas  in  "  the  ordinary  acceptation,''  and  adopted  the 
hypothesis  of  their  being  representations,  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  '^  he  is  as  certain  as  he  possibly  can 
be  in  such  matters,"  that  Descartes  had  not  dissented  from  the 
general  opinion,  he  'taunts  Arnauld  with  resting  his  paradoxical 
interpretation  of  that  philosopher's  doctrine  ''  not  on  any  passages 
of  his  Metaphysic  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,''  but  on  his 
own  arbitrary  limitation  of  "  the  ambigiums  term  perception,^^ 
{Rep.  au  Livre  des  Idees,  passim ;  Arnauld,  (Euv.  xxxviii.  pp. 
388, 389.)  That  ideas  are  ^^  found  in  the  mind,  not  formed  by  it," 
and  consequently,  that  in  the  act  of  knowledge  the  representation 
is  really  distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously  asserted 
as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,  in  the  contro^ 
versy  he  maintained  with  the  Anti-Cartesian  De  Vries.  (Roeljli 
Dispp, ;  De  Vries  De  Ideis  innatis.) — But  it  is  idle  to  multiply 
proofs.  Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon  himself; 
and  Reid  may  lightly  bear  the  reproach  of  "  exactly  reversing'* 
the  notorious  doctrine  of  Descartes,  when  thus  borne,  along  with 
him,  by  the  profoundest  of  that  philosopher's  disciples. 

Had  Brown  been  aware,  that  the  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  Reid,  was  one  agitated  among  the  followers  of  Descartes 
themselves,  he  could  hardly  have  dreamt  of  summarily  deter- 
mining the  question  by  the  production  of  one  vulgar  passage 
from  tne  writings  of  that  philosopher.  But  we  are  sorely  puzzled 
to  account  for  his  hallucination,  in  considering  this  passage  per- 
tinent. Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Reid  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Every  iota  it  contains,  of  any  relevancy, 
is  adopted  by  Mallebrauche ; — constitutes,  less  precisely  indeed, 
his  famous  distinction  of  perception  {idee)  from  sensation  {senti- 

*  Reid's  error  on  this  point  is  however  snrpassed  by  that  of  M.  Royer- 
CoUard,  who  represents  the  idea  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  as 
exclusively  sitaate  in  the  brain  — {(Euvres  de  Reid,  III.  p.  834). 
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ment) :  and  Mallebranche  is  one  of  the  two  modern  philosophers, 
admitted  by  Brown  to  haye  held  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
in  its  first,  and,  as  he  says,  its  most  *'  erroneous*'  form.  But 
principles  that  coalesce,  even  with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct 
from  mind,  are  not,  a  fortiori,  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis, 
of  ideas  distinct  only  from  the  perceptive  act, — We  cannot,  how- 
erer,  enter  on  an  articulate  exposition  of  its  irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbes,  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation 
of  the  "  common  doctrine  of  ideas,'*  betrays,  on  the  part  of  Brown, 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  conditions  of  the  question  ;— or  he 
forgets  that  Hobbes  was  a  materialist. — The  doctrine  of  represen- 
tation, under  all  its  modifications,  is  properly  subordinate  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  principle  of  thought ;  and  on  the  supposi- 
tion, all  but  uniyersally  admitted  among  philosophers,  that  the 
relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy  of  existence,  it  was 
mainly  devised  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature, 
as  the  qualities  of  a  material  object.  Contending,  that  an  imme- 
diate cognition  of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential  iden- 
tity of  matter  and  mind,  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the  hypothesis 
of  representation  belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of  duahsm 
(Lect.  XXV.  pp.  159,  160) ;  whilst  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis 
of  ideas,  only  as  subverting  the  reality  of  matter,  could  hardly 
regard  it  as  parcel  of  that  scheme,  which  acknowledges  the  reality 
of  nothing  else. —  But  though  Hobbes  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
competent  witness  agadnst  Reid,  he  is  however  valid  evidence 
against  Brown.  Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he 
was  a  kind  of  material  idealist.  According  to  him,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  qualities  or  existence  of  any  outward  reality.  All 
that  we  know  is  the  "  seeming,"  the  "  apparition,"  the  "  aspect," 
the  " phcenomenon,"  the  "phantasm,"  within  ourselves;  and  this 
subjective  object,  of  which  we  are  coascious,  and  which  is  con- 
sciousness itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  "  agitation  "  of  our 
internal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  "  motions,"  which 
are  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  constitute  the  world  without. 
Perception  he  reduces  to  sensation.  Memory  and  imagination 
are  faculties  specifically  identical  with  sense,  differing  from  it 
simply  in  the  degree  of  their  vivacity;  and  this  difference  of 
intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only  discrimination 
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between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts.^— A  doctrine  of 
perception  identical  with  Reid'a  ! 

In  regard  to  Arnauld,  the  question  is  not,  as  in  relation  to  the 
others,  whether  Reid  conceives  him  to  maintain  a  form  of  the 
ideal  theory  which  he  rejects,  but  whether  Reid  admits  Amauld's 
opinion  on  perception  and  his  own  to  be  identical. — "  To  these 
authors,"  says  Dr  Brown,  *'  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of 
perception,  Dr  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom 
even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  th£  ideal  system, 
and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not 
distinct,  but  the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind  and  nothing 
more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Amauld, 
who  maintains  this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr  Reid  himself. 
and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Mallebranche/*  (Lecture  xxvii,  p.  173.)  —  If 
this  statement  be  not  untrue,  then  is  Dr  Brown's  interpreta- 
tion of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  representative  perception,  under 
its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is  held  by  Arnauld  as  by 
Brown;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and  articulate,  that  all 
essential  misconception  of  his  doctrine  is  precluded.  In  the^ 
circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of  Arnauld*s  opinion  and 
his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  his  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of  representation ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  signalise  the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions, 
he  clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis, — and  his  sense  of  the 
radical  antithesis, — of  the  doctrine  of  intuition^  to  every,  even  the 
simplest  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representation.  And  this  last 
ho  does. 

It  c^mnot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to 
hold  an  opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  states : — *'  to  profess 
the  doctrine,  universally  received,  that  we  perceive  not  material 
things  immediately y — that  it  is  their  ideas j  which  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  thoughts, — and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  et'ery  thing, 
that  we  perceive  its  properties."  This  fundamental  contrast  being 
established,  we  may  safely  allow,  that  the  radical  misconception, 
which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  presentative 
and  representative  faculties,  caused  him  likewise  to  believe,  that 
Arnauld  had  attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of 
perception.  Not  aware,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  doctrine 
of  perception,  in  which  the  idea  was  not  really  distinguished  fi*on) 
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its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that  the  mind  had  no  immediate 
knowledge  of  external  things :  Reid  supposes,  in  the  prst  place, 
that  Arnaold,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as  representa- 
tive entities,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of  percep- 
tion, coincided  with  himself  in  viewing  the  material  reality,  as 
the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  sec^ynd,  that  Amauld 
again  deserted  this  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers,  he  main- 
tained, that  the  idea,  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the  external 
reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  was  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  But  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivi- 
sible ;  and,  as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's 
coDfusion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the 
simplest  modification  of  the  representative  hypothesis.  He  saw 
no  medium  between  rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from 
thought,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
material  object  Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Reid  supposes,  ever 
assert  against  Mallebranche,  "  that  we  perceive  external  things 
immediately,"  that  is,  in  themselves.*  Maintaining  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  modifications  essentially  representative,  Arnauld 
everywhere  avows,  that  he  denies  ideas,  only  as  existences  distinct 
from  tlie  axjt  itself  oi  perception.^ 

Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Amauld  less  than  justice,  in 
viewing  his  theory  "  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsis- 
tent doctrines : "  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than 
justice,  in  supposing,  that  one  of  these  doctrines  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  his  own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only 
tends  to  manifest  more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its 
influence,  was  Reid's  appreciation  of  the  contrast,  subsisting 
between  his  own  and  Arnauld's  opinion,  considered  6»  a  whole ; 

*  This  is  perfectly  clear  firom  Amauld*s  own  uniform  statements ;  and  it 
is  justly  observed  by  Mallebranche.  in  his  R^ly  to  the  Treatise  On  True  and 
false  Ideas,  (p.  123,  orig.  edit.) — that,  "  in  reaUty,  according  to  M.  Amauld, 
tre  do  not  perceive  bodies,  we  perceive  only  ourselves.''* 

t  Oeuvres  t.  xxxviii.  pp.  187,  198,  199,  389.  et passim.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Amauld,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in 
general  before  Reid,  employed  the  term  Perception  as  co- extensive  with  Con- 
sciousness. — By  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  their  followers,  it  was  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense, — as  equivalent  to  Representation  or  Idea  proper,  and  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  Apperception,  or  consciousness.  Reid^  limitation  of  the 
term,  though  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  defended  are  not  of  the  strongest,  is 
convenient,  and  has  been  very  generally  admitted. 
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and  exposes  more  glaringly  Brown's  general  misconception  of 
Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present  gross  misrepresentation,  in 
affirming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  were  identi- 
cal, and  by  Beid  admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr  Brown  more  successful  in  his  defence  of  Locrb. 

Supposing  always,  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  dis- 
tinct from  their  cognition^  Beid  states  it,  as  that  philosopher's 
opinion,  *'  that  images  of  external  objects  were  conveyed  to  the 
brain ;  but  whether  he  thought  with  Descartes  [erratwfnfor  Dr 
Clarke  ?]  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident."  This,  Dr  Brown,  nor  is  he  origi- 
nal in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a  flagi'ant  misrepresentation. 
Not  only  does  he  maintain,  that  Locke  never  conceived  the  idea 
to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a  material  image 
in  the  brain ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have  an  existence 
apart  from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  the  object.  Locke, 
he  asserts,  like  Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and  the 
percipient  act,  to  constitute  the  same  indivisible  modification  of 
the  conscious  mind.     We  shall  see. 

In  his  language,  Locke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figura- 
tive, ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory  ; — as 
has  been  noticed  by  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself, — 
indeed,  we  believe,  by  every  author  who  has .  had  occasion  to 
comment  on  this  philosopher.  The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from  isolated  and  casual  expres- 
sions, which  themselves  require  to  be  interpreted  on  the  general 
analogy  of  his  system  ;  and  yet  this  is  t)ie  only  ground  on  which 
Dr  Brown  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  though  really  distinguishing,  Locke  ver- 
bally  confounds,  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  intellect, — the  opera- 
tion and  its  object, — the  objects  immediate  and  mediate, — the 
object  and  its  relations, — the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of 
the  understanding.  Consciousness  is  converted  with  Perception, 
— Perception  with  Idea, — Idea  with  Idcatum,  and  with  Notion, 
Conception,  Phantasm,  Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  &c. 
Now,  his  language  identifying  ideas  and  perceptions,  appears 
conformable  to  a  disciple  of  Arnauld ;  and  now  it  proclaims  him 
a  follower  of  Digby, — explaining  ideas  by  mechanical  impulse., 
and  the  propagation  of  material  particles  from  the  external  reality 
to  the  brain.     The  idea  would  seem,  in  one  passage,  an  organic 
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affectioii, — the  mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation;  in 
another,  a  representative  image,  in  the  brain  itself.  In  employ- 
ing thus  indifferently  the  language  of  every  hypothesis,  may  we 
not  suspect,  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  for 
none  ?  One,  however,  he  has  formally  rejected :  and  that  is  the 
very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by  Dr  Brown, — that  the  idea,  or 
object  of  consciousness  in  perception,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
mind  itself. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions, 
which,  in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply  the 
identity  of  ideas  with  the  act  of  knowledge;  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  should  have  considered  suspense  more  rational 
than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in  any  conclusion,  did  not  the  follow- 
ing pa£»age,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  noticed,  appear  a 
positive  and  expUcit  contradiction  of  Dr  Brown's  interpretation. 
It  is  from  Locked  Examination  of  Mallebranche's  Opinion, 
which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Essay,  must  be 
held  authentic,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses 
all  the  authority  of  one  cautiously  made  in  the  course  of  a  pole- 
mical discussion.  Mallebranche  coincided  with  Arnauld,  and 
consequently  with  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Brown,  to  the  extent 
of  supposing,  that  sensation^proper  is  nothing  but  a  state  or  nK>di- 
iication  of  the  mind  itself;  and  Locke  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  expressing,  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agreement  or  dissent* 
An  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  secondary  qualities,  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  sensation,  are  merely  mental  states,  by 
no  means  involves  an  admission  that  the  primary  qualities  of 
which  we  are  conscious  iti  perception,  are  nothing  more.  Malle- 
branche, for  example,  affirms  the  one  and  denies  the  other.  But 
if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule,  as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which 
merely  reduces  the  secondary  qualities  to  mental  states,  a  fortiori, 
and  this  on  the  principle  of  his  own  philosophy,  he  must  be  held 
to  reject  the  doctrine,  which  would  reduce  not  only  the  non- 
resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  but  even  the  resembling, 
and  consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial  unextended  mind.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  following  passage  is  superfluously  con- 
clusive against  Brown,  and  equally  so,  whether  we  coincide  or 
not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves. — "  But  to  examine  their  doc- 
trine of  modification  a  little  farther.     Different  sentiments  (senssr- 
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tions)  9^re  different  modifications  of  the  mind.  The  mind,  or  soa], 
that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial  indivisible  substance.  Now  I  see 
the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear  one  singing  in  the  next 
room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by,  and  I  taste  an  apple 
I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take 
modification  for  what  you  please,  can  the  same  unextended,  tfidi- 
visible  substance  have  different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  apposite  (as 
these  of  white  and  black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  timef 
Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance,  one /or 
black,  another  for  whitCy  and  another  for  red  ideas,  and  so  of  the 
rest  of  those  infinite  sensations^  which  we  have  in  sorts  and  decrees; 
ail  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive,  and  so  are  distinct  ideas, 
some  whereof  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man 
may  feel  at  the  same  time  ?  I  was  ignorant  before,  how  sensation 
was  performed  in  us :  this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must 
I  say  now  I  understand  it  better  ?  If  this  be  to  cure  oneVi  igno- 
rance, it  is  a  very  slight  disease,  and  the  charm  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  words  will  at  any  time  remove  it ;  probatum  est.'* 
(Sec.  39.) — This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  correspondent  to  the 
doctrine  held  on  this  point  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and  philo- 
sophical follower,  Le  Clerc.  (But,  what  is  curious,  the  supposi- 
tions which  Locke  here  rejects,  as  incompatible  with  the  spiritua- 
lity of  mind,  are  the  very  facts,  on  which  Ammonius  Hcrmiae,  Phi- 
loponus,  and  Condillac,  among  many  others,  found  their  proof  of 
the  immateriality  of  the  thinking  subject.) 

But  if  it  be  thus  evident,  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third 
form  of  representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown,  nor  even  the 
second;  it  follows,  that  Reid  did  him  anything  but  injustice,  iu 
supposing  him  to  maintain,  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the 
brain,  or  in  the  mind  itself.  Even  the  more  material  of  these 
alternatives  has  been  the  one  generally  attributed  to  him  by  his 
critics,*  and  the  one  adopted  from  liim  by  his  disciples.f  Nor  is 
this  to  be  deemed  an  opinion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  bv 
so  enlightened  a  pliilosopher.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  age;  the  opinion,  in  particular,  held  by  the 


*  To  refer  only  to  t\xe  first  and  last  of  his  regular  critics : — see  SoUd  Philo- 
sophy asserted  against  tlie  Fancies  of  the  Ideists,  by  J.  S.  [John  Sergeant.] 
Lend.  169T,  p.  161, — a  very  cnrions  book,  absolutely,  we  may  say,  unkmntn: 
and  Cousin,  Cours  de  Philosopfde,  t.  ii.  1829  ;  pp.  830,  357,  325,  365— the 
roost  important  work  on  Locke  since  the  Nouveaux  Essais  of  Leibnitz. 

t  Tl'CKKr's  Light  of  Nature,  i.  pp.  15,  18,  ed.  2. 
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most  illustrious  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries — ^by  New- 
ton, Clarke,  Willis,  Hook,  &c.*  The  English  psychologists  have 
indeed  been  generally  very  mechanical. 

Dr  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  imagined  vic- 
tory, by  "  tfuU  tnost  decisive  evidence,  found  not  in  treatises  read 
only  by  a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of 
the  time,  the  general  text  books  of  schools  and  colleges."  He 
quotes,  however,  only  two : — ^the  Pneumatology  of  I^e  Clerc,  and 
the  Logic  of  Crousaz. 

''  Lb  Clerc,"  says  Dr  Brown,  ''  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature 
of  ideas,  gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  and  states  among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most 
forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception. 
'  Alii  ptUant  ideas  et  perceptiones  idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  rela- 
tionibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  consent,  proprie  ad  objectum  refer- 
tur,  quod  mens  considerat; — perceptio,  vere  ad  mentem  ipsam 
qu2e  pcrcipit:  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem 
mentis  pertinct.  Itaque,  secundum  hosce  philosophos,  nuUas  sunt, 
proprie,  loquendo,  idese  a  mente  nostra  distinctaB.'  What  is  it,  I 
rnay  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  considers  himself  as  having  added  to 
this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception?  and  if  he  added 
nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of 
detectmg  errors,  the  counter  statement  of  which  had  long  formed 
a  pari  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  school,'* 

In  the  fh'st  place,  Dr  Reid  certainly  "  added  "  nothing  '*  to 

*  On  the  opinion  of  Newton  and  Clarke,  see  Des  Maizeaux's  Recueil,  i.  pp. 
7,  8,  9,  15,  22,  75,  1 27,  169,  &c. — Genovesi  notices  the  cnidity  of  Newton's 
doctrine,  ^*  Mentem  in  cerebro  praesidere  atque  in  eo,  sno  scilicet  sensorio, 
lerum  imagines  cemere,''^ — On  Willis,  see  hia  work  De  Anima  Brutorum^  p. 
64,  alibi,  ed.  1672. — On  Hook,  see  his  Lect.  on  Light,  §  7. — We  know  not 
whether  It  has  been  remarked  that  Locke's  doctrine  of  particles  and  impulse, 
i>s  precisely  that  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgby ;  and  if  Locke  adopts  one  part  of  so 
gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is  there  improbable  in  his  adoption  of  the  other  f — 
that  the  object  of  perception  is,  ^*  a  material  participation  of  the  bodies  that 
work  on  the  outward  organs  of  the  senses,"  (Digby,  Treatise  of  Bodies,  c. 
32.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  mechanical  explanations  of  mental  phaenomena 
then  considered  satisfactory,  we  quote  Su*  Kenelm!s  theory  of  memory. — 
^^  Out  of  which  it  foUoweth,  that  the  little  similitndes  which  are  in  the  caves 
of  the  brain,  wheeling  and  swimming  about,  almost  in  such  sort  as  you  see 
in  the  washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding  about  and  circular  turning 
of  the  cook's  hand,  divers  sorta  of  bodies  do  go  their  course  for  a  pretty 
while;  so  that  the  most  ordinary  objects  cannot  but  present  themselves 
qnickly,"  &c  &c.  (ibidem.) 
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this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception/'  but  he  exploded  it 
altogether. 

In  the  second^  it  is  false,  cither  that  this  doctrine  of  perception 
"  had  long  formed  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  scJioolSy" 
or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance  to  this  assertion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the  novel  paradox 
of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyperbole, 
it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular  opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to 
its  author  by  Iteid  himself  Had  Dr  Brown  proceeded  from  the 
tenth  paragraph,  which  he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which  he 
could  not  have  read,  he  would  have  found,  that  the  passage  ex- 
tracted, so  far  from  containing  the  statement  of  an  old  and  familiar 
dogma  in  the  schools,  was,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a  state- 
ment of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  o/-— Antony  Arnauld  !  and 
of  Antony  Arnauld  alone  !  ! 

In  the  third  place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc, 
his  silence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  statement, 
Dr  Brown  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coincides 
in  "  this  very  philosophical  view  of  perception."  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  to 
be  false ;  controverts  it  upon  very  solid  grounds ;  and  in  deliver- 
ing his  own  doctrine  touching  ideas,  though  sufficiently  cautious 
in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  us, 
among  other  things  which  they  cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  mo- 
difications or  essential  states  of  mind.  '*  Non  est  (idea  sc.)  modi- 
fi/xitio  aut  essentia  mentis  :  nam  prasterquam  quod  sentimus 
ingcns  esse  discrimen  inter  idese  perceptionem  et  sensationem  ;  quid 
habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti,  aut  innumeris  ejusmodi  ideis?" 
— {Pneumat.  sect.  i.  c.  5.  §  10.) 

On  all  this  no  observation  of  ours  can  be  either  so  apposite  or 
authoritative,  as  the  edifying  reflections  with  which  Dr  Brown 
himself  concludes  his  vindication  of  the  philosophers  against  Reid. 
Brown's  precept  is  sound,  but  his  example  is  instructive.  One 
word  we  leave  blank,  which  the  reader  may  himself  supply, — 

**  That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  ofDr should  have  been 

capable  oftlie  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may 
seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  ratJier  still  more 
wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  Ms  merit  in  this  respect. 
I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson — to  consult 
the  opinions  of  authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.     From  my  own 
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esq>erience  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely 
<M  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  view  I  had  received  of 
them  to  he  faithfuL  There  is  usually  something  more,  or  some- 
thing less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ;  and  by  the  various 
additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered 
as  having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  he  not  at  last  represented 
08  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is.'*  (Led.  xxvii.  p.  17^.) 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favour 
of  Beid,  even  on  that  testii^ony,  which  Brown  triumphantly  pro- 
duces in  court,  as  "  the  most  decisive  evidence  "  against  him  : — 
here  then  we  might  close  our  case.  To  signalize,  however,  more 
completely  the  whole  character  of  the  accusation,  we  shall  call  a 
few  witnesses ;  to  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  that  BiK>wn's 
own  "  most  decisive  evidence  "  is  not  less  favourable  to  himself, 
than  any  other  that  might  be  cited  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
learned. 

Mallbbranche,  in  his  controversy  with  Arnauld,  everywhere 
assumes  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  perception, 
to  be  the  one  '^  commonly  received;"  nor  does  his  adversary  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  assumption.  (Rq>.  au  Livre  des  IdSes. — 
Arnauld,  CEuv.  t.  xxxviii.  p.  388.) 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits,  that 
the  crude  theory  of  ideas  held  by  this  philosopher,  was  the  com- 
maa.  "  Je  ne  demeure  point  d'accord  des  notions  vulgaires, 
comme  si  les  Images  des  choses  etoient  transportees,  par  les 
organes,  jusqu'c^  Vam>e.  Cette  notion  de  la  Philosophie  Vulgaire 
n'est  point  intelligible,  comme  les  nouveaux  Cartesiens  Tout  assez 
montr^  L'on  ne  sauroit  expliquer  comment  la  substance  imma^- 
terielle  est  affect^e  par  la  matiere:  et  soutenir  une  chose  non 
intelligible  la-dessus,  c'est  recourir  a  la  notion  scholastique  chim^- 
rique  de  je  ne  sai  quelles  espices  intentiondles  inexpliquable,  qui 
passent  des  organes  dans  Tame."  {Opera,  II.  p.  161.)  Nor  does 
Clarke,  in  reply,  disown  this  doctrine  for  himself  and  others. — 
(fttd.  p.  182 ) 

Brucrsr,  in  his  Historia  Phitosophica  Doctrinm  de  Ideis 
(1723),  speaks  of  Amauld's  hypothesis  as  a  "  peculiar  opinion," 
rejected  by  "philosophers  in  general  (plerisque  eruditis),"  and 
as  not  less  untenable  than  the  paradox  of  Mallebranche. — (P. 
248.) 

Br  Brown  is  fond  of  text-books.    Did  we  condescend  to  those 
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o{  ordinary  aathors,  we  could  adduce  a  doad  of  witnesaes  against 
him.  As  a  sample,  we  shall  quote  only  three,  but  these  of  the 
very  highest  authority. 

Christian  Thomasius,  though  a  reformer  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Cartesian  systems,  adopted  a  grosser  theory  of  ideas  ihan 
either.  In  his  /n^roductto  ad  PkUasophiam  aulioam,  (1702,)  he 
defines  thought  in  general,  a  mental  discourse  "  about  images,  by 
the  motion  of  external  bodies^  and  through  the  orgaatis  of  aense^ 
stamped  in  the  substance  of  the  brain."  (c.  3.  §  29.  See  also 
his  Inst.  Jurispr.  Div.  L.  i.  c.  1.,  and  Introd.  in  PhiL  ration, 
c.  3.) 

S'GravesAnde,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam,  (1736,) 
though  professing  to  leaye  undetermined,  the  positive  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  and  admitting  that  sensations  are 
"  nothing  more  than  modifications  of  the  mind  itself;"  makes  no 
scruple,  in  determining  the  negative,  to  dismiss,  as  absurd,  the 
hypothesis,  which  would  reduce  sensible  ideas  to  an  equal  sub- 
jectivity. "  Mentem  ipsam  has  Ideas  efficere,  et  sibi  ipsi  repre- 
sentare  res,  quorum  his  solis  Ideis  cognitionem  acquirit,  nulla  modo 
concipi  potest.  Nulla  inter  causam  et  effectum  relatio  daretur." 
(§§  279,  282.) 

Gbnovesi,  in  his  JSlementa  Metaphysicee,  (1748,)  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  position  of  philospohy,  that  ideas  and  the  act 
cognitive  of  ideas  are  distinct  {"  Prop.  xxx.  Ideoe  et  Percep- 
tiones  nan  videntur  esse  posse  una  eademque  res  ") ;  and  he  ably 
refutes  the  hypothesis  of  Arnauld,  which  he  reprobates  as  a 
paradox,  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  reasoner.  {Pars  11. 
p.  140.) 

Voltaire's  Dictionnaire  PhUosophique  may  be  adduced  as  re- 
presenting the  intelligence  of  the  age  of  Reid  himself.  **  Qu'est 
ce  qu'une  Id^e  ? — C'est  une  Image  qui  se  peint  dans  mon  cerveaa. 
— Toutesvos  pensees  sent  done  des  images  f — Assurement,"  &c 
(voce  Id^e.) 

What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  most  numerous  schools 
of  modern  philosophy — ^the  Leibnitian  and  Kantian  ?•     Both 

•  LEmmTz; — €>pera^  Dutensii,  torn.  vL  pp.  21,  23,  83,  214,  pars  n.  pp. 
187,  145,  146.  CEuvres  PhUos,  par  Raspe,  pp.  66,  67,  74,  96,  ets.  Wolf; 
-^Psychol,  Rat.  §  10,  ets.  Psychol.  Emp.  §  48.  Kant^CWTi*  d.  r.  V.  p. 
876.  ed.  2.  Anthropologies  §  5.  With  one  restriction,  Leibnitz's  doctrine  is 
that  of  the  lower  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  the  soul  actnalijr  contains 
representations  of  every  possible  substance  and  event  in  the  world  during 
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maintain  thai  the  mind  involves  representations  of  which  it  is 
not,  and  never  ma^  be,  conscious;  that  is,  both  maintain  the 
second  form  of  the  hypothesis,  and  one  of  the  two  that  Reid 
onderstood  and  professedly  assailed.  [This  statement  requires 
qualificatioiL] 

In  Crousaz,  Dr  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  crie 
example  (he  might  have  found  twenty),  of  a  philosopher,  before 
Reid,  holding  the  same  theory  of  ideas  with  Arnauld  and  him- 
self.* 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  Brown's  statement, ''  that  with  the  exception  of  Mallebranche 
and  Berkeley,  who  had  peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on 
the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom  Dr  Reid  considered  him- 
self as  opposing,"  (what !  Newton,  Clarke,  Hook,  Norris,  Porter- 
field,  &c.  ? — these,  be  it  remembered,  all  severally  attacked  by 
Reid,  Brown  has  neither  ventured  to  defend,  nor  to  acknowledge 
that  he  could  not,)  "  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by  him, 
have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part, 

the  revohition  of  the  great  year ;  althongh  these  cognitive  realms  are  not 
elicited  into  conBcionsness,  unless  the  reality,  thns  represented,  be  itself 
hronght  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensual  organs.  (Plotinus^  Enn,  F.  lib,  vtt. 
cc.  1,  2,  8.) 

*  In  speaking  of  this  author,  Dr  Brown,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity 
to  depreciate  Reid,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  remark,  ^^  that  precisely  the  same 
distinction  of  BematiKma  and  perceptions^  on  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much, 
IS  stated  and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer,^*  and 
expatiates  on  this  conformity  of  the  two  philosophers,  as  if  he  deemed  its 
detection  to  be  something  new  and  curious.  Mr  Stewart  had  already  noticed 
it  in  his  Essays.  But  neither  he  nor  Brown  seem  to  recollect,  that  Crousaz 
only  copies  Mallebranche,  re  et  verbis,  and  that  Reid  had  himself  expressly 
assigned  to  that  philosopher  the  merit  (^  first  recognising  the  distinction. 
This  is  incorrect.  But  M.  Royer  Collard  (Reid,  CEuvres  t.  iii.  p.  329)  is  still 
more  inaccurate  in  thinking  that  Mallebranche  and  Leibnitz  (Leibnitz  I)  were 
perhaps  the  only  philosophers  before  Reid,  who  had  discriminated  perception 
from  sensation.  The  distinction  was  established  by  Des  Cartes ;  and  after 
Mallebranche,  but  long  before  Reid,  it  had  become  even  common ;  and  so 
far  is  Leibnitz  from  having  any  merit  in  the  matter,  his  criticism  of  MaJle- 
brance  shows,  that  with  all  his  learning  he  was  strangely  ignorant  of  a  dis- 
crimination then  familiar  to  philosophers  in  general,  which  may  indeed  be 
traced  under  various  appellations  to  the  most  ancient  times.  [A  contribu- 
tion towards  this  history,  and  a  reduction  of  the  qualities  of  matter  to  three 
classes,  nadet  the  names  of  Primary,  Seeundo-primary,  and  Secondary,  is 
given  in  the  Supplementary  Dissertotions  appended  to  Reid's  Works  (p.  825- 
875.)] 
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t?uU  their  opinions  with  respect  to  ideas  were  precisely  the  same  as 
his  own."    (Lect.  xxyii.  p.  174.) 

We  have  thus  yindicated  our  original  assertion : — ^Brown  kab 

NOT  SUCCEEDED  IN  CONVICTING  RbID,  EVEN  OF  A  SINGLE  ERROR. 

Brown's  mistakes  regarding  the  opinions  on  perception,  enter- 
tained by  Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even 
less  astonishing,  than  his  total  misconception  of  the  purport  of 
Hume's  reasoning  against  the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  the 
argument  by  which  Reid  invalidates  Hume's  sceptical  conclusion. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  problem  to  its  simpliiuty. 

Our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, which  as  primitive,  and  consequently  incomprehensible,  are 
given  less  in  the  form  of  cognitions  than  of  heUefs,  But  if  con- 
sciousness in  its  last  analysis — ^in  other  words,  if  our  primary 
experience,  be  a  fsuth ;  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  turns  on  the 
veracity  of  our  constitutive  beliefs.  As  ultimate,  the  quality  of 
these  belie&  cannot  be  inferred ;  their  truth,  however,  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  presumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they  must 
stand  good  until  refuted ;  *'  neganti  incuTnbit  probatio.**  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  that  Intelligence  gratuitously  annihilates  itself; — 
that  Nature  operates  in  vsun ; — ^that  the  Author  of  nature  creates 
only  to  deceive. 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  faiths  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  admitted,  their  falsehood  may  subsequently  be  esta- 
blished: this  however  only  through  themselves — only  on  the 
ground  of  their  reciprocal  contradiction.  Is  this  contradiction 
proved,  the  edifice  of  our  knowledge  is  undermined ;  for  ^*  no  lie 
is  of  the  truth,*'  Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher,  what  the 
Bible  is  to  the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  revelations  of 
divine  truth ;  both  exclusively  supply  the  constitutive  principles 
of  knowledge,  and  the  regulative  principles  of  its  construction. 
To  both  we  must  resort  for  elements  and  for  laws.  Each  may  be 
disproved,  but  disproved  only  by  itself.  If  one  or  other  reveal 
facts,  which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  cannot  but  be  false,  the 
authenticity  of  that  revelation  is  invalidated ;  and  the  criticism 
which  signalizes  this  self-refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been  able 
to  convert  assurance  into  scepticism, — ''  to  turn  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie," 

'*  £t  violare^Sdbn  primam^  et  convellere  tota 
Fundamenta  quibus  nixatar  vita  sahisqu§ '' — Lucr. 
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Afl  psychology  is  only  a  developed  consciousness,  that  is,  a 
scientific  cYoIation  of  the  facts  of  which  consciousness  is  the  gua- 
rantee and  reyelation :  the  positiye  philosopher  has  thus  a  primary 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  elements  out  of  which  his  system  is 
eonstmcted';  whilst  the  sceptic,  or  negative  philosopher,  must  be 
content  to  argue  hack  to  the  falsehood  of  these  elements,  from  the 
impossibility  which  the  dogma^t  may  experience,  in  combining 
them  iBto  the  harmony  of  truth.  For  truth  is  one ;  and  the  end 
of  philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  unity.  Scepticism  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal or  independent  method ;  it  is  the  correlative  and  consequent 
of  dogmatism ;  and  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth,  it  arises 
only  from  a  false  philosophy,  as  its  indication  and  its  cure. 
''  AUe  dubitat,  qui  <Utiu8  credit"  The  sceptic  must  not  himself 
esUAUsh,  but  from  the  dogmatbt  €uscq>t,  his  principles ;  and  his 
conclusion  is  only  a  reduction  of  philosophy  to  zero,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  doctrine  from  which  his  premises  are  borrowed. — 
Are  the  principles  which  a  particular  system  involves,  convicted 
of  contradiction;  or,  are  these  principles  proved  repugnant  to 
others,  which,  as  facts  of  consciousness,  every  positive  philosophy 
mwft  admit ;  there  is  established  a  relative  scepticism,  or  the  con- 
dusion,  that  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  realised  in  this  system,  is 
groundless. — ^Again,  are  the  principles,  which,  as  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, philosophy  in  general  must  comprehend,  found  exclusive  of 
each  other ;  there  is  established  an  absolute  scepticism ; — the  im- 
posability  of  all  philosophy  is  involved  in  the  negation  of  the  one 
criterion  of  truth.  Our  statement  may  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma. 
Either  the  fSeusts  of  consciousness  can  be  reconciled,  or  they  cannot. 
If  they  cannot,  knowledge  absolutely  is  impossible,  and  every 
system  of  philosophy  therefore  false.  K  they  can,  no  system 
which  supposes  their  inconsistency  can  pretend  to  truth. 

As  a  legitimate  sceptic,  Hume  could  not  assail  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  in  themselves.  His  reasoning  is  from  their  subse- 
quent contradiction  to  their  original  falsehood ;  and  his  premises, 
not  established  by  himself,  are  accepted  only  as  principles  univer- 
saUy  conceded  in  the  previous  schools  of  philosophy.  On  the 
assumption,  that  what  was  thus  unanimously  admitted  by  philo- 
sophers, must  be  admitted  of  philosophy  itself,  his  argument 
against  the  certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant. — Philosophers 
agreed  in  rejecting  certain  primitive  beliefs  of  consciousness  as 
false,  and  in  usurping  others  as  true.  If  consciousness,  however, 
were  confessed  to  yield  a  lying  evidence  in  one  particular,  it  could 
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not  be  adduced  as  a  credible  witness  at  all : — "  Fahus  in  tmo, 
falsus  th  amnibtu"  But  as  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  neces- 
sarily rests  on  the  assumed  veracity  of  consciousness,  it  thus  rests 
on  an  assumption  implicitly  admitted  by  all  systems  of  philosophy 
to  be  illegitimate. 

^*  Facumi^  iub,  iniMgendo^  ut  nihil  inieUigamt !  '^ 

Reid  (like  Kant)  did  not  dispute  Hume's  inference,  as  deduced 
from  its  antecedents.  He  allowed  his  scepticism,  as  reUuivey  to 
be  irrefragable;  and  that  philosophy  could  not  bo  sared  from 
absolute  scepticism,  unless  his  conceded  premises  could  be  dis- 
allowed, by  refuting  the  principles  universally  acknowledged  by 
modern  philosophers.  This  he  applied  himself  to  do.  He  sub- 
jected these  principles  to  a  new  and  rigorous  criticism.  If  his 
analysis  be  correct,  (and  it  was  so,  at  least,  in  spirit  and  inten- 
tion), it  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  the  credulous 
sequacity  of  philosophers, — **  philosophorum  credula  natio  " — ^had 
bestowed  the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident  truths ;  and 
showed,  that  where  a  genuine  fact  of  consciousness  had  been  sur- 
rendered, it  had  been  surrendered  in  deference  to  some  ground- 
less assumption,  which,  in  reason,  it  ought  to  have  exploded. 
Philosophy  was  thus  again  reconciled  with  Nature ;  consciousness 
was  not  a  bundle  of  antilogies ;  certainty  and  knowledge  were 
not  evicted  from  man. 

All  this  Dr  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  compre- 
hends neither  the  reasoning  of  scepticism,  in  the  hands  of  Hume, 
nor  the  argument  from  common  sense,  in  those  of  Reid.  Retro- 
grading himself  to  the  tenets  of  that  philosophy,  whose  contra- 
dictions Hume  had  fedrly  developed  into  scepticism,  he  appeals 
against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of  common  sense ;  albeit 
that  argument,  if  true,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and  if  his  hypothesis 
be  true,  is  belied  by  it.  Hume  and  Reid  he  actually  represents 
as  maintiuning  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds ;  and  finds  both  concurring  with  himself,  in  advocating 
that  very  opinion,  which  the  one  had  resolved  into  a  negation  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  other  exploded  as  a  baseless  hypothesis. 

Our  discussion,  at  present,  is  limited  to  a  single  question, — to 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the  reality 
of  a  material  world.  In  perception,  consciousness  gives,  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  something 
different  from  self  As  ultimate,  this  behef  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  higher  principle;  neither  can  it  be  truly  analysed  into  a 
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double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this  aomething  ewta,  be- 
canse  we  believe  that  we  know  (are  consciouB  of)  this  something 
as  existing;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both  are  original,  or 
neither.  Does  consciousness  deceive  us  in  the  latter,  it  neces- 
sarily deludes  us  in  the  former ;  and  if  the  former,  though  a  fact 
of  consciousness,  be  false ;  the  latter,  because  a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, is  not  true.    The  beliefs  contained  in  the  two  propositions : — 

1*,  /  believe  that  a  material  world  exists; 

2^  /  believe  that  I  immediately  know  a  material  world  existing, 
(in  other  words,  /  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  is  Ae 
object  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  perception) ; — 
thoi^h  distbiguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus  virtually  identical. 

The  belief  of  an  external  world,  was  too  powerful,  not  to  com- 
pel an  acquieecenoe  in  its  truth.  But  the  philosophers  yielded  to 
nature,  only  in  so  far  as  to  coincide  in  the  dominant  result.  They 
falaely  discriminated  the  belief  in  the  existence,  from  the  belief  in 
the  knowledge.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  held  fast  by  the  truth 
of  the  first ;  but,  on  grounds  to  which  it  is  not  here  necessary 
to  advert,  they  concurred,  with  singular  unanimity,  in  abjuring 
the  second.  The  object  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception, 
could  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a  representative  image 
present  to  the  mind ; — an  image  which,  they  implicitly  confessed, 
we  are  necessitated  to  regard  as  identical  with  the  unknown  reality 
itself.  Man,  in  short,  upon  the  common  doctrine  of  philosophy, 
was  doomed  by  a  perfidious  nature  to  realize  the  fable  of  Nar- 
cissus ;  he  mistakes  self  for  not-self, 

^^  corpus  pntat  esse  quod  umbra  est/* 

To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy ;  and  'scepti- 
cism in  the  hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  veracity 
of  consciousness  was  invalidated  by  the  falsehood  of  one  of  its 
facts;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  delusive, 
^as  even  supposed  in  the  belief  of  the  existence,  admitted  to  be 
true.  The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  problematical  existence  of  a  material  world,  were  thus 
legitimately  established. — To  confute  this  reduction  on  the  con- 
ventional ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw  to  be  impossible ; 
^d  the  argument  which  he  opposed,  was,  in  fact,  immediately 
subversive  of  the  dogmatic  principle,  and  only  mediately  of  the 
B<^tical  conclusion.    This  reasoning  was  of  very  ancient  appli- 
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cation,  and  had  been  even  long  fianiliarly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  argument  Jrcm  Common  Sense.    [See  Diss.,  742 — 803.] 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  render 
avulable  the  presumption  in  fayour  of  the  original  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, — that  what  ia  by  nocture  neeeaaarily  bbuevbd  to  be, 
truly  IS.  Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophy  this  presumption  obtained 
the  authority  of  a  princijde,  thus  enounces  the  argument: — 
**  What  appears  to  aU,  that  we  affirm  to  be;  and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief,  will,  assuredly,  adyance  nothing  better  worthy  of  cre- 
dit." {Eth,  Nie,  L.  x.  c.  2.)  As  this  .argument  rests  entirely  on 
a  presumption;  the  fundamental  condition  of  its  yalidity  is,  that 
this  presumption  be  not  disproyed.  The  presumption  in  fayour 
of  the  yeradty  of  consciousness,  as  we  haye  already  shown,  is 
redargued  by  the  repugnance  of  the  facts  themselyes,  of  which 
consciousness  is  the  complement ;  as  the  truth  of  all  can  only  be 
vindicated  on  the  truth  of  each.  The  argument  from  common 
sense,  therefore  postulates,  and  founds  on  the  assumption — ^that 

OUR  ORIGINAL  BELIEFS  BE  NOT  PROVED  SELF-CONTRADICTORY. 

The  harmony  of  our  primary  conyictions  being  supposed,  and 
not  redargued,  the  argument  from  common  sense  is  decisiye 
against  every  deductive  inference  not  in  unison  with  them.  For 
as  every  conclusion  is  involved  in  its  premises,  and  as  tiiese  again 
must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  some  original  belief;  the  conclu- 
sion, if  inconsistent  with  the  primary  phaBuomena  of  consciousness, 
must,  ex  hypothesis  be  inconsistent  with  its  premises,  L  e,  be  logi- 
cally false.  On  this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first  hand^  peremp- 
torily derogate  from  our  convictions  oJL  second.  "  l£  we  know  and 
believe,"  says  Aristotie,  **  through  certain  original  principles,  we 
must  Know  and  believe  these  with  paramount  certainty,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through  them;'' 
and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often  rather 
to  be  accorded  to  what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual,  than  to 
what  can  be  demonstrated  by  philosophy  as  possible : — ''  n^oaix/uf 

"  Novbnus  certissima  scientia,  et  clamante  consdentia,"  (to  apply 
the  language  of  Augustine,  in  our  acceptation,)  is  thus  a  proposi- 

*  Jacob!  {Werke^  U.  Vorr,  p.  11,  ets.)  following  Fries,  places  Aristotle  at 
the  head  of  that  absard  majority  of  philosophers,  who  attempt  to  demon- 
itrate  every  thing.  This  would  not  have  been  more  subUmefy  falsey  had  it 
been  said  of  the  German  Plato  himself. 
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don,  either  absoluiely  true  or  absolutdy  false.  The  argument  from 
common  sense,  if  not  omnipotent,  is  powerless :  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  philosopher  by  whom  its  postulate  cannot  be  allowed,  its  em- 
ployment, if  not  suicidal,  is  absurd. — This  condition  of  non-con- 
tradiction is  unexpressed  by  Reid.  It  might  seem  to  him  too  evi- 
dently included  in  the  very  conception  of  the  argument  to  require 
enouncement.  Dr  Brown  has  proved  that  he  was  wrong.  Tet 
Reid  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  that  his  whole  philosophy,  in 
relation  to  the  argument  of  common  sense,  and  that  argtment 
itself,  were  bo  to  be  mistaken,  as  to  be  actually  interpreted  by 
contraries. — These  principles  established,  we  proceed  to  Uieir  appli- 
cation. 

Dr  Brown's  error,  in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrine  of  perception, 
inyolyes  the  other,  touching  the  relation  of  that  doctrine  to  Hume's 
sceptical  idealism.  On  the  supposition,  that  Reid  views  in  the 
immediate  object  of  perception  a  mental  modification,  and  not 
a  material  quality,  Dr  Brown  is  fully  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  he  left  the  foundations  of  idealism,  precisely  as  he  found 
them.  Let  it  once  be  granted,  that  the  object  known  in  percep- 
tion, is  not  convertible  with  the  reahty  existing;  idealism  re- 
poses in  equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  per- 
ception,— ^whether  the  representative  image  be  a  modification  of 
consciousness  itself, — or  whether  it  have  an  existence  independ- 
ent either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought.  The  former  indeed 
as  the  simpler  basis,  would  be  the  more  secure ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte,  resting  on  the  third  form 
of  representation,  is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theologi- 
cal idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  reposes  on  the  first.  Did  Brown 
not  mistake  Reid's  doctrine,  Reid  was  certmnly  absurd  in  think- 
ing, a  refutation  of  idealism  to  be  involved  in  his  refutation  of  the 
common  theory  of  perception.  So  far  from  blaming  Brown,  on 
this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Reid  the  single  merit  which  that 
philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own ;  we  only  reproach  him 
for  leaving,  to  Reid  and  to  himself,  any  possible  mode  of  resisting 
the  idealist  at  all.  It  was  a  monstrous  error  to  reverse  Reid's  doc- 
trine of  perception ;  but  a  greater  still,  not  to  see  that  this  rever- 
sal stultifies  the  argument  from  common  sense ;  and  that  so  far 
from  "proceeding  on  safe  ground  "  in  an  appeal  to  our  original 
beliefs,  Reid  would  have  employed,  as  Brown  has  actually  done, 
a  weapon,  harmless  to  the  sceptic,  but  mortal  to  himself. 

The  belief,  says  Dr  Brown,  in  the  existence  of  an  external 
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world  is  irreriatibley  therefore  it  is  true.  On  his  doctrinfi  of  per- 
ception, which  he  attributes  also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is  howoTer 
incompetent,  because  on  that  doctrine  he  cannot  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion  which  the  argument  implies.  /  cannot  but  believe  that  ma- 
terial  things  exist : — I  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  material  reaUty  it 
the  object  immediately  known  in  perception.  The  former  of  these 
beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Dr  Brown,  in  defending  his  system  against 
the  sceptic,  becauee  irresi^ible,  ie  true.  The  latter  of  these  beliefs, 
impMtly  argues  Dr  Brown,  in  establishing  his  system  itself,  though 
irreeietible  isfalae.  And  here  not  only  are  two  primitiTC  belief, 
supposed  to  be  repugnant,  and  consciousness  therefore  delusive ; 
the  Tory  belief  which  is  assumed  as  true,  exists  in  fact  only  through 
the  other,  which,  ex  hypothesis  is  false.     Both  in  reality  are  one.* 

*  This  reasoning  can  only  be  invalidated  either,  1%  By  disproving  the 
beitefitseifofthe  knowledge,  as  a  fact ;  or — 2^,  By  disproving  its  attribute  of 
originality.  The  latter  is  impossible ;  and  if  possible  would  also  annihilate 
the  originality  of  the  belief  of  the  existence,  which  is  supposed.  The  former 
alternative  is  ridiculous.  That  we  are  naturally  determined  to  believe  the 
object  known  in  perception,  to  be  the  external  existence  itself,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  philosophical  necessity,  we  subsequently 
endeavour  by  an  artificial  abstraction  to  discriminate  these,  is  admitted  even 
by  those  psychologists,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby  placed  in  overt  contradic- 
tion to  our  original  beliefs.  Though  perhaps  superfluous  to  allege  authorities 
in  support  of  such  a  point,  we  refer,  however,  to  the  following,  which  happen 
to  occur  to  our  recollection. — ^Descartes,  De  Pass.  art.  26. — ^Maixe- 
BRANCHK,  Rech.  L  Hi.  c.  1. — ^BfiRKELET,  Works,  1.  p.  216,  and  quoted  by 
Reid,  Es.  I.  P.  p.  166.— Hume,  Treat.  H.  N.  i.  pp.  880.888.  353. 358. 361. 
869.  orig.  ed. — Essays,  ti.  pp.  154.  157.  ed.  1788. — ^As  not  generally  acces- 
sible, we  translate  the  following  extracts. — Schelunq  (Ideen  zu  einer  PkUo- 
Sophie  der  Natur.  Einl.  p.  xix.  1st  ed.) — "  When  (in  perception)  I  represent 
an  object,  obfect  and  representation  are  one  and  the  same.  And  simply  in  this 
our  inability  to  discriminate  the  object  from  the  representation  during  the  act, 
lies  the  conviction  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeuie  Yerstand) 
has  of  the  reality  of  external  things,  although  these  become  known  to  it, 
only  through  representations.^*  (See  also  p.  xxvi.) — ^We  cannot  recover,  at 
the  moment,  a  passage,  to  the  same  effect,  in  Kant ;  but  the  ensuing  is  the 
testimony  of  an  eminent  disciple. — ^Tbnnbmank,  {Gesch,  d.  Phil.  11.  p.  294.) 
speaking  of  Plato :  ^*  The  illusion  that  things  in  themsdves  are  cognisable,  is  so 
natural,  that  we  need  not  marvel  if  even  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  prejudice.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
(gemeine  Menschenverstand)  which  remains  steadfast  tcithin  the  sphere  of  ex- 
perience, recognises  no  distinction  between  things  in  themselves  [unknown  real- 
ity existing]  and  phtenomena  [representation,  object  known] ;  and  the  philo* 
sophizing  reason,  commences  therewith  its  attempt  to  investigate  the  foun- 
dations of  this  knowledge,  and  to  recall  itself  into  system.** — See  also 
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Eaat,  in  whose  doctrine  as  in  Brown's  the  immediate  object  of 
perception  constitntes  only  a  subjective  phenomenon,  was  too 
acute,  not  to  discern  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  philosophy  could  not, 
widiout  contradiction,  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  elementary 
£utbs. — **  Allowing  idealism,"  he  says, ''  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
truly  is,  it  would  still  remain  a  scandal  to  pkUaaophy  and  human 
reason  in  general,  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternal things  on  the  testimony  of  mere  belief"  * 

Bat  Beid  is  not  like  Brown,^^^  efe  ae  in  his  reasoning  from  our 
natural  beliefs;  and  on  his  genuine  doctrine  of  perception^  the 
argument  has  a^very  different  tendency.  Reid  asserts  that  his 
doctrine  of  perception  is  itself  a  confutation  of  the  ideal  system; 
and  so,  when  its  imperfections  are  supplied,  it  truly  is.  For  it  at 
once  denies  to  the  sceptic  and  idealist  the  premises  of  their  con- 
clusion ;  and  restores  to  the  realist,  in  its  omnipotence,  the  argu- 
ment of  common  sense.  The  sceptic  and  idealist  can  only  found 
on  the  admission,  that  the  object  known  \&  not  convertible  with  the 
reality  existing  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  admission,  by  placing 
the  facts  of  consciousness  in  mutual  contradiction,  denies  its  postu- 
late to  the  argument  from  our  beliefs.  Reid's  analysis  therefore 
in  its  result, — that  wb  have,  as  wb  beijbvb  wb  havb,  an  im- 

Jacobi^s  David  Hume, passim^  {Werke^  ii.)  and  his  AHunUs  Briefoamndung^ 
{Werht,  i.  p.  119.  ete.)  Reid  has  been  already  quoted. — [Diss.  p.  747,  748 
give  other  testimonies  of  a  similar  purport  ] 

*  Cr.  d,  r.  V. —  Vorr,  p.  xxxix.    Kant^s  marvellous  acuteness  did  not 
however  enable  him  to  bestow  on  his  "  Only  possible  demonstratum  of  the  real- 
ity of  an  external ivorldy^  (ibid,  p,  275,  ets,)  even  a  logical  necessity;  nor 
prevent  his  transcendental^  from  being  apodeicticaUy  resolved  (by  Jacob!  and 
Fichte)  into  absolute^  idealism.    In  this  argument,  indeed,  he  collects  more 
in  the  conclusion,  than  was  contained  in  the  antecedent ;  and  reaches  it  by 
a  double  salhts,  overleaping  the  fonndations  both  of  the  egoistical  and  mysti- 
cal idealists. — ^Though  ELant,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  and  in  other  places, 
apparently  derides  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  altogether  rejects  it 
as  a  metaphysical  principle  of  truth  ;  he  at  last,  however,  found  it  necessary 
(in  order  to  save  philosophy  from  the  annihilating  energy  of  his  Speculative 
^^ason)  to  rest  on  that  very  principle  of  an  ultimate  belief,  (which  he  had  ori- 
ginally spumed  as  a  basis  even  of  a  material  reality,)  the  reality  of  all  the 
sublimest  objects  of  our  interest— God,  Free  Will,  Immortality,  &c.    His 
Practical  Reason^  as  far  as  it  extends,  is,  in  truth,  only  another  (and  not  even 
a  better)  term  for  Common  Sense. — ^Fichte,  too,  escaped  the  admitted  nihilism 
of  his  speculative  philosophy,  only  by  a  similar  inconsequence  in  his  practi- 
cal.—(See  his  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,)    "  Naturam  expellasjvrca^^^  ^. 
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UEDUITB  KNOWLBDOB  OF  THB  MATERIAL  REALITY, — aOOODipIished 

every  thing  at  once.* 

Dr  Brown  is  not»  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  that  the 
argument  from  common  sense  could  be  employed  by  him,  than  in 
supposing  that  its  legitimacy,  as  so  employed,  twxs  admitted  by 
Hume.  So  little  did  he  suspect  the  futility,  in  his  ovm  hands,  of 
this  proof,  he  only  regards  it  as  superfluous,  if  opposed  to  that  phi- 
losopher, who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  to  be  irresistible,  allows  it  to  be  true,  (Lect.  xxviii,  p. 
176.)  Dr  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  impariant  mis- 
takes than  this,  in  regard  to  scepticism  and  to  Hume ; — ^none  cer- 
tainly more  JimdamentcU,  Hume  is  converted  into  a  dogmatist ; 
the  essence  of  scepticism  is  misconceived. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  our  ruUural  beliefe  are  JidlacuniSy  it  is 
not  for  the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authenti- 
city ;  and  so  far  from  the  admission  of  their  strength  being  a  sur- 
render of  his  doubt,  the  very  triumph  of  scepticism  consists  in 
proving  them  to  be  irresistible.  By  what  demonstration  is  the 
foundation  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge  so  effectually  subverted, 
as  by  showing  that  the  principles,  which  reason  constrains  us 
speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which  our 
instincts  compel  us  practically  to  believe  i  Our  intellectual  nature 
is  thus  seen  to  be  divided  against  itself;  consciousness  stands  self- 
convicted  of  delusion.     "  Surely  we  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  U^ !  '* 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  '*  Essay  an  the  Academical  or  8cepti(xtl 
Philosophy t^  from  which  Dr  Brown  quotes.  In  that  essay,  pre- 
vious to  the  quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philoso- 
phers, that  our  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  material  things,  as  im- 
possible is  false ;  and  on  this  admission,  he  had  irresistibly  esta- 
blished the  speculative  absurdity  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  external  world.  In  the  passage,  on  the  contrary,  which  Dr 
Brown  partially  extracts,  he  is  showing  that  this  idealism,  which 
in  theory  must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible.  Specu- 
lation and  practice,  nature  and  philosophy,  sense  and  reason,  be- 
lief and  knowledge,  thus  placed  in  mutual  antithesis,  give,  as  their 

*  [This  is  spoken  too  absolutely.  Reid  I  think  was  correct  in  the  aim 
of  his  philosophy ;  bat  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose  he  is  often  at  fiuilt^ 
often  confused,  and  sometimes  even  contradictory.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  and  to  correct  these  imperfections  in  the  edition  which  I  have  not 
yet  finished  of  his  works.] 
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resoltj  the  uncertainty  of  every  principle ;  and  the  assertion  of 
this  nncertainty  is — Scepticism.  This  result  is  declared  even  in 
the  sentence,  with  the  preliminary  clause  of  which,  Dr  Brown 
abruptly  terminates  his  quotation. 

But  allowing  Dr  Brown  to  be  correct  in  transmuting  the  scep- 
tical nihilist  into  a  dogmatic  realist ;  he  would  still  be  wrong  (on 
the  supposition  that  Hume  admitted  the  truth  of  a  belief  to  be 
convertible  with  its  inimcSnlity)  in  conceiving,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Hume  could  ever  acquiesce  in  the  same  inconsequent  con- 
clusion with  himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  he  himself  could, 
without  an  abandonment  of  his  system,  acquiesce  in  the  legitimate 
conclufflon.     On  this  supposition,  Hume  could  only  have  arrived 
at  a  similar  result  with  Reid ;  there  is  no  tenable  medium  between 
the  natural  realism  of  the  one  and  the  scqptical  nihUigm  of  the 
other. — "  Do  you  follow,"  says  Hume  in  the  same  essay,  "  the 
instincts  and  propensities  of  nature  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of 
sense?" — I  do,  says  Dr  Brown.     (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  176.  alibi.) — 
''  But  these,"  continues  Hume, ''  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very 
P^cepticn  or  sengible  image  is  the  external  object.    Do  you  di9* 
cUmn  tMs  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  opinion, 
that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of  something  exter- 
nal?"— It  is-  the  vital  principle  of  my  system,  says  Brown,  that 
the  mind  knows  nothing  beyond  its  own  states  (Lectt.  passim) ; 
philosophical  suicide  is  not  my  choice ;  I  must  recall  my  admis- 
sion, and  give  the  lie  to  this  natural  belief./ — "  You  here,"  pro- 
ceeds Hume,  ''  depart  from  your  natural  propensities  and  more 
obyious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to 
prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects." — ^I  allow,  says  Brown,  that  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning^  and  that  the  sceptical  argu- 
ment admits  of  no  logical  reply.     (Lect.  xxviii.  p.  175.) — "  But" 
(we  may  suppose  Hume  to  conclude) ''  as  you  truly  maintain  that 
the  confutation  of  scepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways 
(ibid.), — either  by  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or 
^7  opposing  to  them,  as  paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natural 
beliefs, — and  as  you  now,  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  abandon 
Mi;  you  are  confessedly  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of 
acquiescing  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sceptic,  or  of  refusing  your 
assent  upon  no  ground  whatever.    Pyrrhonism  or  absurdity  ? — 
choose  your  horn." 
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Were  the  scepticism  into  which  Dr  Brown's  philosophy  is  thus 
analysed,  confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  the  result  would  be 
comparatiyely  unimportant.  The  transcendent  reality  of  an 
outer  w(n*ld,  considered  absolutely,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  It  is  not  the  idealism'  itself  that  we  must  deplore ; 
but  the  mendacity  of  consciousness  which  it  inyolyes.  Conscious- 
ness, once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  unconditional  scepticism,  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual  being,  is  the  melan* 
choly,  but  only  rational,  result.  Any  conclusion  may  now  with 
impunity  be  drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture. Our  Personality^  our  Immateriality^  our  Moral  Liberty^  have 
no  longer  an  argument  for  their  defence.  ''  Man  is  the  dream  of 
a  shadow ;"  God  is  the  dream  of  that  dream. 

Dr  Brown,  after  the  best  philosophers,  rests  the  proof  of  our 
personal  identity^  and  of  our  mefntal  individuality,  on  the  ground 
of  belies,  which,  as  "  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irre- 
sistible," he  not  unjustly  regards  as  *^  the  internal  and  never- 
ceasing  voice  of  our  Creator, — revelations  from  on  high,  omnipo- 
tent [and  veracious]  as  their  author."  To  him  this  argument  is 
however  incompetent,  as  contradictory. 

What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know,  only  as  given  in 
consciousness.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness  there  is  reveded 
as  an  ultimate  fact  a  se^  and  a  not-self;  each  given  as  indepen- 
dent— each  known  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.  No  belief  is 
more  **  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  or  irresistible,^'  than  that 
this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ;  no  belief  therefore  is 
more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive,  ^e^and  not-se^,  subject 
and  object,  /and  Tlum  are  distinctions  without  a  difference;  and 
consciousness,  so  far  from  being  "  the  internal  voice  of  our  Crea- 
tor," is  shown  to  be,  like  Satan,  "  a  liar  from  the  beginning." 
The  reality  of  this  antithesis  in  different  parts  of  his  philosophy  Dr 
Brown  affirms  and  denies. — In  establishing  his  theory  of  percep- 
tion, he  articulately  denies,  that  mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyond 
itself;  virtually  asserts,  that  what  is  there  given  in  consdousness 
as  not-self,  is  only  a  phenomenal  illusion, — a  modification  of  self> 
which  our  consciouness  determines  us  to  beUeve  the  quality  of 
something  numerically  and  substantially  different.  Like  Narcis- 
sus again,  he  must  lament, — 

*^  lUe  ego  snm  sensi,  sed  me  mea  fallit  imagoJ*^ 

After  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system  that  our  belief 
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in  the  distmction  of  self  and  not-self  is  nothing  more  than  the 
deception  of  a  lying  consciousness ;  it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in 
oth«*s,  appealing  to  the  beliefs  of  this  same  consciousness  as  to 
"  revelations  from  on  high ; " — ustj,  in  an  especial  manner  alleg- 
ing ''as  the  voice  of  our  Creator/'  this  very  faith  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  self  and  not-self,  through  the  fallacy  of  which,  and 
of  which  alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of  false- 
hood. 

On  the  vercuniy  of  this  mendadoits  belief,  Dr  Brown  establishes 
his  proof  of  our  personal  identity.  (Lect.  xii. — ^xv.)  Touching 
the  object  of  perception,  when  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this 
belief  is  quietly  passed  over  as  incompetent  to  distinguish  nat-eelf 
from  edf ;  in  the  question  regarding  our  personal  identity, 
where  its  testimony  is  eommAeanly  it  is  clamorously  cited  as  an 
inspired  witness,  exclusively  competent  to  distinguish  aelfjrovn 
not^se^.  Tet,  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  self  for  not-self, 
it  may  not,  in  the  other,  mistake  noUself  for  sey^,  would  appear  a 
problem  not  of  the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called  in 
to  proYO  the  individdauty  of  mind.  (Lect.  xcvi.)  But  if  we 
are  fallaciously  determined,  in  perception,  to  believe  what  is  sup- 
posed indivisible,  identical,  and  one,  to  be  plural  and  different 
and  incompatible,  (self  =  self  +  not-self) ;  how,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  treacherous  conviction,  dare  we  maintain,  that  the 
phasnomenal  unity  of  oonsdousnese  affords  a  guarantee  of  the  real 
simplicity  of  the  thinking  principle  f  The  materialist  may  now 
contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  self\&  only  an  illusiue 
phcenomenan ;  that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Delphic 
ship,  and  our  present  unity  merely  that  of  a  system  of  co-ordinate 
activities.  To  explain  the  phenomenon,  he  has  only  to  suppose, 
as  certain  theorists  have  lately  done,  an  organ  to  tell  the  lie  of 
our  personality;  and  to  quote  as  authority  for  the  lie  itself,  the 
perfidy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  theory  of  a  representative 
perception  is  founded. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  salvation  from  materialism,  on  the  one  side^  short  of 
idealism — scepticism — ^nihilism,  on  the  other.  Our  knowledge  of 
mind  and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  relative;  they  are 
known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify  the  postu- 
lation  of  two  different  substances,  exclusively  on  the  supposition  of 
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the  incompatibility  of  the  double  series  of  phsBnomena  to  coinhere 
in  one.  Is  this  supposition  disproyed? — the  presumption  against 
dualism  is  again  decisive.  ''  Entities  are  not  to  be  multq>Ued  with- 
out necessity;** — **  Aplurality  of  principles  is  not  to  be  assumed  where 
thephcenomena  can  be  explodned  by  one**  In  Brown's  theory  of  per- 
ception, he  abolishes  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  series ;  and  jet 
his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for  an  immaterial  principle  of  thought, 
proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  this  incompatibility  subsists.  (Lect. 
xcvi.  pp.  646,  647.)  This  philosopher  denies  us  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the  accidents  of  mind.  The  accidents 
which  we  refer  to  body,  as  known  to  us,  are  only  states  or  modi- 
fications of  the  percipient  subject  itself;  in  other  words,  the  qua- 
lities we  call  material,  are  known  by  us  to  eoeist,  only  as  they  are 
known  by  us  to  inhere  in  the  same  substance  as  the  qualities  we  de- 
nominate mental.  There  is  an  apparent  antithesb,  but  a  real 
identity.  On  this  doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  principle 
losing  its  necessity,  becomes  philosophically  absurd ;  and  on  the 
law  of  parsimony,  a  psychological  unitarianism,  at  best,  is  est^ 
blished.  To  the  argument,  that  the  qualities  of  the  object  are  so 
repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject  of  perception,  that  they 
cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  same  substance ;  the  uni- 
tarian— whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist — ^has  only  to 
reply :  that  so  fSsur  from  the  attributes  of  the  object,  being  exclu- 
sive of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act ;  the  hypothetical 
dualist  himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  that  the  object  known  is  universally  identiccd  unth 
the  subject  hioUnng.  The  materialist  may  now  derive  the  subject 
from  the  object,  the  idealist  derive  the  object  from  the  subject,  the 
absolutist  sublimate  both  into  indifference,  nay,  the  nihilist  subvert 
the  substantial  reality  of  either ; — ^the  hypothetical  realist  so  far 
from  being  able  to  resist. the  conclusion  of  any,  in  fact  accords 
their  assumptive  premises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  in  like  manner,  invalidate  every 
presumption  in  favour  of  our  Liberty  of  Will.  But  as  Dr 
Brown  throughout  his  scheme  of  Ethics  advances  no  argument  in 
support  of  this  condition  of  our  moral  beiug,  which  his  philosophy 
otherwise  tends  to  render  impossible,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  this 
consequence  of  hypothetical  realism. 

So  much  for  the  system,  which  its  author  fondly  imagines, 
"  allows  to  the  sceptic  no  resting-place  for  his  foot, — no  fidcrum 
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for  the  instrument  he  uses:**  so  much  for  the  doctrine  which 
Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's ; — nay,  which  he  even  supposes 
Reid  himself  to  have  maintained. 

^^  SCHJCKT,  HOC  TOTUM  FALSA  RATI019B  KKCEFTUM  EBT  !  *^  * 

*  (In  this  criticism  I  have  spoken  only  of  Dr  Brown^s  mistakes,  and  of 
these,  only  with  reference  to  bis  attack  on  Reid.  On  his  appropriating  to 
himself  the  observations  of  others,  and  in  particular  those  of  Destutt  Tracy, 
I  have  said  nothing,  though  an  enumeration  of  these  would  be  necessaiy  to 
place  Brown  upon  his  proper  level.  That,  however,  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate discussion.] 
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III.-JOHNSON'S  TRANSLATION  OF  TENNEMANN'S 
MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


(October,  1832.) 

A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy ;  translated  from  the 
German  of  Tennemann.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson. 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College.     8vo.     Oxford  :  1832. 

We  took  up  this  translation  with  a  certain  favourable  prepos- 
session, and  felt  inclined  to  have  said  all  we  conscientiously  could 
in  its  behalf ;  but  alas  I  never  were  expectations  more  completely 
disappointed,  and  we  find  our^lves  constrained  exclusively  to 
condemn,  where  we  should  gladly  have  been  permitted  only  to 
applaud. 

We  were  disposed  to  regard  an  English  version  of  Tenne- 
mann's  minor  History  of  Philosophy — his  "  Grundrtss,"  as  a 
work  of  no  inconsiderable  utility — ^if  competently  executed :  but 
in  the  present  state  of  philosophical  learning  in  this  country  we 
were  well  aware,  that  few  were  adequate  to  the  task,  and  of  those 
few  we  hardly  expected  that  any  one  would  be  found  so  disinte- 
rested, as  to  devote  himself  to  a  labour,  of  which  the  credit 
stood  almost  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  trouble.  Few 
works,  indeed,  would  prove  more  difficult  to  a  translator.  A 
complete  mastery  of  the  two  languages,  in  a  philological  sense, 
was  not  enough.  There  was  required  a  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  philosophy  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Tennemann  was  a  Kan- 
tian ;  he  estimates  all  opinions  by  a  Kantian  standard ;  and  the 
language  which  he  employs  is  significant  only  as  understood  pre- 
cisely in  a  Kantian  application.  In  stating  this,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  disparaging  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  which,  in 
truth,  with  all  its  defects,  we  highly  esteem  as  the  production  of 
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a  sober,  accurate,  and  learned  mind.  Every  historian  of  philo- 
sophy must  have  his  system,  by  reference  to  which  he  criticises 
the  opinions  of  other  thinkers.  .  Eclecticism,  as  opposed  to  syste- 
matic philosophy,  is  without  a  meaning.  For  either  the  choice  of 
doctrines  must  be  determined  by  some  principle,  and  that  prin- 
ciple then  constitutes  a  system  ;  or  the  doctrines  must  be  arbitrar- 
rily  assumed,  which  would  be  the  negation  of  philosophy  alto- 
gether. (We  think  therefore,  that  M.  Cousin,  in  denominating  his 
scheme  distinctively  the  eclectic,  has  committed  aji  act  of  injustice 
on  himself.)  But  as  it  was  necessary  that  Tennemann  should  be 
of  some  school, — should  have  certain  opinion^ — we  think  it  any 
thing  but  a  disadvantage  that  he  was  of  the  Kantian.  The  Cri- 
tical Philosophy  is  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  doctrine ;  and 
whatever  difference  may  subsist  with  regard  to  its  positive  con- 
clusions, it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  constitute,  by  its  negative, 
a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  An  acquaintance  witli 
a  svstem  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  in  its  influence  so  decisive  of 
the  character  of  subsequent  speculation,  is  aow  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  all  who  would  be  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  threshold 
of  philosophy.  The  translation  of  a  work  of  merit  like  the  pre- 
sent, ought  not  therefore  to  be  less  acceptable  to  the  English 
reader,  because  written  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Kantian 
system ; — provided,  he  be  enabled  by  the  translator  to  understand 
it.  But  what  does  this  imply  i  Not  merely  that  certain  terms 
in  the  German  should  be  rendered  by  certain  terms  in  the  Eng- 
lish ;  for  Cew  philosophical  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter, 
which  suggest  the  same  analyses  and  combinations  of  thought  as 
those  embodied  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  former.  The 
language  of  German  philosophy  has  sometimes  three  or  four 
expressions,  precisely  distinguishing  certain  generalizations  or 
abstractions ;  where  we  possess  only  a  single  word,  comprehensive 
of  the  whole,  or,  perhaps,  several,  each  vaguely  applicable  to  all 
or  any.  In  these  circumstances  a  direct  translation  was  impos- 
sible. The  translator  could  only  succeed  by  coming  to  a  specific 
understanding  with  his  reader.  He  behoved,  in  the  first  place, 
clearly  to  determine  the  value  of  the  principal  terms  to  be  ren- 
dered ;  which  could  only  be  accomplished  through  a  sufficient 
exposition  of  that  philosophy  whose  peculiar  analyses  these  terms 
adequately  expressed.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  incumbent  on 
liim  to  show  in  what  respects  the  approximating  English  term 
was  not  exactly  equivalent  to  the  original ;  and  precisely  to  define 
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the  amplified  or  restricted  sense,  in  which,  by  aecommodadon  to 
the  latter,  the  former  was  in  his  translation  speciail j  to  be  under- 
stood. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Orundrm  of 
Tennemann  was  not  intended  by  its  author  for  an  independent 
treatise.  It  is  merely  a  manual  or  teastnbook;  that  is,  an  outline 
of  statements  to  be  filled  np,  and  fully  illustrated  in  lectures ; — 
a  text-book  also  for  the  use  of  students,  who,  from  their  country 
and  course  of  education,  were  already  more  or  less  famihar  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  German  schools.  In  translating  this  work 
as  a  system  intended  to  be  complete  per  se,  and  in  favour  of  a 
public  unlearned  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  German  metaphysics,  a  competent  translator  would  thus  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  almost  every  paragraph,  to  supply,  to 
amplify,  and  to  explain.  M.  Cousin,  indeed,  when  he  condescen- 
ded to  translate  this  work,  (we  speak  only  from  recollection 
and  a  rapid  glance,)  limited  himself  to  a  mere  translation.  But 
by  him  the  treatise  was  intended  to  be  only  subordinate  to  the 
history  of  speculation  deUvered  in  his  lectures ;  and  was  address- 
ed, among  his  countrymen,  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  whose 
study  of  philosophy,  and  of  German  philosophy,  he  had  himself 
powerfully  contributed  to  excite.  The  fact,  indeed,  of  a  French 
translation  by  so  able  an  interpreter,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  a  simple  version  of  the  work  into  another  European  tongae 
nearly  superfluous;  and  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  that,  if 
translated  into  English,  something  more  would  be  attempted,  than 
what  had  been  already  so  well  executed  in  a  language  with  which 
every  student  of  philosophy  is  familiar. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  interest,  that  we  read  the 
announcement  of  an  English  translation,  by  a  gentleman  distin- 
guished for  learning  among  the  Tutors  of  Oxford ;  whose  compa- 
rative merit,  indeed,  had  raised  him  to  several  of  the  most 
honourable  and  important  offices  in  the  nomination  of  the  two 
"  Venerable  Houses."  Independently  of  its  utility,  we  hailed  the 
publication  as  a  symptom  of  the  revival,  in  England,  of  a  taste  for 
philosophical  speculation ;  and  this  more  especially,  as  it  emanated 
from  that  University  in  which,  (since  its  legal  constitution  had 
been  subverted,  and  all  the  subjects  taught  reduced  to  the  capa- 
city of  one  self-elected  teacher,)  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  as 
beyond  the  average  comprehension  of  the  College  Fellows,  had 
remained  not  only  untaught,  but  their  study  discouraged,  if  not 
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formallj  proscribed.   A  glance  at  Mr  Johnson's  preface  confirmed 
us  in  our  prepossessions.     We  were  there,  indirectly,  indeed,  but 
confidently,  assured  of  his  intin^te  acquaintance  with  philosophy 
in  general,  and  German  philosophy  in  particular ;  nor  were  we 
allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  translator's  consciousness  that 
he  might  easily  have  become  the  rival  of  his  author.     **  As  far," 
he  says,  "  as  it  appeared  possible,  I  have  preserved  the  technical 
expressions  of  my  author,  subjoining  for  the  most  part  an  expla- 
nation of  their  meaning,  for  the  benefit  of  those  English  readers  who 
may  not  have  plunged  into  the  profound  abyss  of  German  metaphy- 
sics;" — the  expositor  himself  having  of  course  so  plunged.  "  When- 
ever," he  adds,  "  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  observation  of  my 
author  was  of  a  nature  impossible  to  be  apprehended  by  any  but 
a  scholar  long  familiar  with  the  disputes  of  the  German  lecture- 
rooms,  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  sense  of  it  in  other 
words ; " — necessarily  implying  that  the  interpreter  himself  was 
thus  familiar.    And  again : — **  There  are  parts  of  Tcnnemann, 
which  on  this  account  I  had  much  rather  have  composed  anew 
than  translated,  particularly  the  Introduction." 

The  examination  of  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  work,  however, 
proved  the  folly  of  our  expectations.     We  found  it  to  be  a  bare 
translation  ;   and  one  concentrating  every  possible  defect.     We 
discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  translator  was  but  superfi- 
cially versed  in  the  German  language ; — in  the  second,  that  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  even  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  German 
philosophy  ; — ^in  the  third,   that  he  was  almost  equally  unac- 
quainted with  every  other  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  ; — in 
the/burth,  that  he  covertly  changes  every  statement  of  his  author 
which  he  may  not  like  ;— in  the  fifth,  that  he  silently  suppresses 
every  section,  sentence,  clause,  word  he  is  suspicious  of  not  under- 
standing;— and  in  the  siacth,  that  he  reviles,  without  charity,  the 
philosophy  and  philosophers  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting.— Instead  of  being  of  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  student 
of  philosophy,  the  work  is  only  calculated  to  impede  his  progress, 
if  not  at  once  to  turn  him  from  the  pursuit.     From  beginning  to 
end,  all  is  vague  or  confused,  unintelligible  or  erroneous.     We  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  it  was  so  intended,  (albeit  the  thought 
certainly  did  strike  us,)  but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  translation  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  turn  all  metaphysical  speculation  into  con- 
tempt.    From  the  character  of  the  work,  from  the  celebrity  of 
its   author  and  of  its  French   translator,   and  even   from   the 
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academical  eminence  of  Mr  Johnson  himself,  his  version  wonld 
be  probably  one  of  the  first  books  resorted  to  by  the  English 
student,  for  information  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of 
philosophical  opinions.  But  in  proportion  as  the  inquirer  were 
capable  of  thinking,  would  philosophy,  as  here  delineated,  appear 
to  him  incomprehensible ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  respected  his 
source  of  information,  would  he  either  despair  of  his  0¥m  capacity 
for  the  study,  or  be  disgusted  with  the  study  itself.  It  is,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  the  serious  injury  which  this  translation  might  occa- 
sion to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  this  country,  that  we  find  it 
imperative  on  us,  by  annihilating  its  authority,  to  deprive  it  of 
the  power  to  hurt. 

But  let  us  be  equitable  to  the  author  while  executing  justice  on 
his  work.  This  translation  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  general  talent  or  accomplishment  of  the  translator.  He 
has  certainly  been  imprudent,  in  venturing  on  an  undertaking, 
for  which  he  was  qualified,  neither  by  his  studies,  nor  by  the 
character  of  his  mind.  That  he  should  ever  conceive  himself  s<i 
qualified,  furnishes  only  another  proof  of  the  present  abject  state 
of  philosophical  erudition  in  this  country  ;  for  it  is  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  overweening  presumption  in  his  powers,  than  to 
the  lamentable  lowness  of  the  standard  by  which  he  rated  their 
sufficiency.  What  Mr  Johnson  has  executed  ill,  there  are  prob- 
ably not  six  individuals  in  the  British  empire  who  could  perform 
well. — But  to  the  proof  of  our  assertions. 

That  Mr  Johnson,  though  a  quondam  Professor  of  ancient 
Saxon,  is  still  an  under-graduate  in  modern  German,  will,  with- 
out special  proof,  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  course  of  our 
criticism. 

Of  his  ignorance  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  in  the  language  o\ 
wliich  the  work  of  Tcnnemann  is  written,  every  page  of  the 
translation  bears  ample  witness.  The  pecidiarities  of  this  lan- 
guage are  not  explained  ;  nay,  the  most  important  sections  of  tlu* 
original,  from  which,  by  a  sagacious  reader,  these  might  have 
been  partially  divined,  are  silently  omitted,  or  professedly  sup- 
pressed as  unintelligible.  {E,  (/.  §  41.)  Terms  in  the  original, 
correlative  and  opposed,  are,  not  only  not  translated  by  terms 
also  correlative  and  opposed,  but  confounded  under  the  same 
expression,  and,  if  not  rendered  at  random,  translated  by  the  rule 
of  contraries.  To  take,  for  example,  the  mental  operations  and 
their  objects  :  In  a  few  pages  we  have  examined,  we  find  among 
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other  errors,  Vemunfl  (Reason),  though  strictly  used  in  its  proper 
signification  as  opposed  to  Verstand,  rendered  sometimes  by 
"  Reason/'  but  more  frequently  by  "  Understanding  "  or  "  In- 
tellect;" and  Verstand  (Understanding),  in  like  manner,  speci- 
ally used  in  opposition  to  Vemur^,  translated  indifferently  by 
"  Understanding  "  or  "  Reason/'  •  Voretdlung  (Representation), 
the  genus  of  which  Idee^  Begriff,  Anschauung  are  species,  is 
translated  "  Perception,"  "  Idea,"  "  Apprehension/'  "  Impres- 
sion/' "  Thought,"  "  Effort,"  Scc—Begrif  (Notion,  Concept),  f 
the  object  of  the  Understanding,  as  opposed  to  Idee  (Idea),  the 
object  of  the  Reason,  is  commonly  translated  **  Idea,"  (and  this 
also  in  treating  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Kantian  philosophies,  in 
which  this  term  has  a  peculiar  meaning  very  different  from  its 
Cartesian  universahty,)  sometimes  "  Opinion,"  "  Character ; " 
Idee  der  Yemunfi  (Idea  of  Reason)  is  rendered  by  "  object  of 
Understanding,"  and  Zweck  der  Vemunft^  (scope  or  end  of  Rea- 
son,) by  "  mental  object;"  while  Anschauung  (immediate  object 
of  Perception  or  Imagination)  is  expressed  by  "  mental  Concept 
turn"  " Perception"  &c. — Yet  Mr  Johnson  professes,  "  as  far  as 
it  appeared  possible,  to  have  preserved  the  technical  expressions 
of  his  author  "  I     But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

Of  our  translator's  knowledge  o(  philosophy  in  general,  a  speci- 
men may  be  taken  from  the  few  short  notes  of  explanation  he  has 
appended.  These  for  the  most  part  say,  in  fact,  nothing,  or  are 
raerely  an  echo  of  the  text ;  where  they  attempt  more,  they  are 
uniformly  wrong.  Take,  for  example,  the  two  first.  At  p.  65, 
on  the  words  Syncretism  and  Mysticism,  we  have  this  luminous 
annotation  :  "  The  force*  of  these  terms,  as  used  by  the  author, 
will  be  sufficiently  explained  in  the  course  of  the  work.  TransV 
At  p.  70,  (and  on  a  false  translation,)  there  is  the  following  note, 
which,  though  not  marked  as  the  translator's,  at  once  indicates  its 
source  :  "  Idealism  is  used  to  denote  the  theory  which  asserts  the 
reality  of  our  ideas,  J  and  from  these  argues  the  reality  of  exter- 

*  By  the  tune  he  is  half  through  the  work,  our  translator  seems  to  have 
become  aware  that  the  Kautians  **  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
Understanding  and  Reason."  The  discovery,  however,  had  no  beneficial 
effect  on  his  translation. 

t  It  wQl  be  seen  that  we  do  not  employ  Conception  in  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  Mr  Stewart. 

X  The  stoutest  sceptic  never  doubted  that  we  are  really  conscious  of  what 
we  are  conscious, — he  never  doubted  the  subjective  reality  of  our  ideas  :  the 
doubt  would  annihilate  itself. 
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nal  objects.*  Pantheism  is  the  opinion  that  all  nature  partakes 
of  the  divine  essence."  t — To  this  head  we  may  refer  the  anther's 
continual  translation  of  Phttosophie  by  "  Moral  Philosophy/' 
which  he  tells  us  is  convertible  with  Metaphysics  in  general ;  his 
use  of  the  word  "  Experimentalism  "  for  Empirism,  Philosophy  of 
Experience  or  of  Observation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  incorrect- 
ness and  vacillation  of  his  whole  technical  language  criticised  by 
any  standard. — Under  this  category  may  be  also  mentioned  the  1 
numerous  and  flagrant  errors  in  philosophical  history.  For  ex- 
ample, Joseph  Priestley  {ah  PhysUcer  beruehmte)  is  called  "  the 
celebrated  Physician;*'  and  Andllon  {pert),  thus  distinguished 
from  his  son,  the  present  Prussian  prime  minister,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  is  converted  from  a  Calvinist  pastor,  to  a 
Catholic  priest — "  Father  Ancillon." 

But  lest  we  should  be  supposed  to  have  selected  these  defects, 
we  shall  vindicate  the  rigid  accuracy  of  our  strictures  by  a  few 
extracts.  We  anne^  to  each  paragraph  a  literal  translation^  not 
such,  assuredly,  as  we  should  offer,  were  we  to  attempt  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  original,  but  such  as  may  best  enable  the 
English  reader  to  compare  Mr  Johnson  and  Tennemann  together. 
We  find  it  convenient  to  make  our  observations  in  the  form  of 
notes :  in  these  we  pass  over  much  that  is  imperfect,  and  can 
notice  only  a  few  of  the  principal  mistakes.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
hope  to  be  fully  understood  except  by  those  who  have  some 
acquaintance  with  German  philosophy. — We  shall  first  quote 
paragraphs  from  the  Introduction. 

Johfuon's  Version^  §  1. — "  A  history  of  philosophy,  to  be  complete^  de- 
mands a  preliminary  enquiry  respecting  the  character  of  this  science,  as  well 
as  respecting  its  subject-matter,  ||  its  form  and  object ;  ^  and  also  its  extent 

*  We  had  always  imagined  the  proving  the  reality  of  external  objects  to 
be  the  negation  of  Idealism — Realism. 

t  Pantheism,  however,  is  the  very  denial  of  such  participation  ;  it  asserts 
that  **  all  nature"  and  the  "  divine  essence"  are  not  two,  one  partaking  of 
the  other,  but  one  and  the  same. 

t  **  Complete,"  inaccurate  ;  original,  Zwtckmaessige. 

Ij  "Subject-matter;"  original,  Inliait,  i.  <?,  contents,  the  complement  of 
objects.  Subject  or  Subject-matter  is  the  materia  subjecta  or  in  qua :  and  if 
employed  for  the  object,  materia  objecta  or  circa  quam,  is  always  an  abuse  of 
philosophical  language,  though  with  us  unfortunately  a  very  common  one. 
But  to  commute  these  terms  in  the  translation  of  a  Kantian  Treatise,  where 
$ttbject  and  object^  subjective  and  objective^  are  accurately  contradistingnished, 
and  where  the  distinction  forms,  in  fact,  the  very  cardinal  point  on  which  the 
whole  philosophy  turns,  is  to  convert  light  into  darkness,  order  into  chaos. 

H  "Object;"   original,  Zweck,  end,  aim,  scope.     The  nnphilosophical 
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or  oomprebensivenefls,  its  method,  its  importance,  and  the  different  wajrs  in 
which  it  maj  be  treated.  All  these  particulars,  with  the  bibliography  be- 
longing to  it,  will  form,  together  Yrith  some  previous  observations  on  the 
progress  of  phUoeophical  research,*  the  subject  of  a  general  introduc- 
tion."  

Liierai  TranskUian^  §  1. — "  The  history  of  philosophy,  if  handled  in  con- 
formity to  the  end  in  view,  presupposes  an  inquiry  touching  the  conception 
of  the  seience,  conjoining  a  view  of  its  contents,  form,  and  end,  as  also  of  its 
compass,  method,  importance,  and  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be 
treated.  These  objects,  along  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  combined  with  some  preparatory  observations  on  the  progress 
of  the  philosophizing  reason,  aflford  the  contents  of  a  general  introduction  to 
the  history  of  philosophy." 

Johnson's  Version^  §  2. — ^*  The  human  mind  has  a  tendency  to  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Its  knowledge,  and  gradually  to  aspire  to  a  clear 
development  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  nature,  and  of  its  own  operations,  f 
At  first  it  does  nothing  more  than  obey  a  blind  desire,  without  accounting 
to  itself  sufficiently  for  this  instinctive  impulse  of  the  understanding,^  and 
without  knowing  the  appropriate  means  to  be  employed,  or  the  distauce  by 
which  it  is  removed  from  its  object.  Insensibly  this  impulse  becomes  more 
deliberate,  and  regulates  itself  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  under- 
standing, I  which  gi-adually  becomes  better  acquainted  with  itself.  Such  a 
deliberate  impulse  is  what  we  call  philosophy.  ^ 


abuse  of  the  term  olifect  for  end  is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation  in  the 
English  and  French  languages.  Culpable  at  all  times,  on  the  present  occa- 
mn  it  is  equally  inexcusable  as  the  preceding. 

*  ^*-  Philosophic  research."  The  translation  is  a  vague  and  unmeaning 
version  of  a  precise  and  significant  onginsLX^-philosophirende  Vemunft. 
(See  §2.) 

t  This  sentence  is  mangled  and  wholly  misunderstood.  '^  The  end  of 
philosophy,"  says  Trismegistus,  '*  is  tlie  intuition  of  miity ;"  and  to  this  ten- 
dency of  speculation  towards  the  absolute — ^to  the  intensive  completion  in 
unity,  and  not  to  the  extensive  enlargement  to  infinity,  of  our  knowledge, 
does  Tennemann  refer.  The  latter  is  not  philosophy  in  his  view  at  all.  In 
tiie  translation,  Vemunft  (Reason),  the  faculty  of  the  absolute  in  Kant^s 
iiystem,  and  here  used  strictly  in  that  sense,  is  diluted  into  ^^  Mind  ;"  and 
the  four  grand  Categones  are  omitted,  according  to  which  reason  endeavours 
to  carry  up  the  knowledge  furnished  through  the  senses  and  understanding, 
into  the  unconditioned. 

t  "Understanding;"  just  the  reverse — "Reason;"  original,  Vemunft, 
The  author  and  his  translator  are  in  these  terms,  always  at  cross-purposes. 
''  Instinctive  impulse  of  the  understanding"  is  also  wrong  in  itself,  and 
wrong  as  a  translation.  The  whole  sentence,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from 
our  version,  is  one  tissue  of  error. 

I  "  Understanding;"  the  same  error;  "  Reason."  The  whole  sentence  is 
ill  rendered. 

If  "  Philosophy ; "  das  Phihsophireny  not  philosophy  vaguely,  but  precisely. 
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Literal  Translation^  §  2. — "Man,  throagh  the  teadency  of  his  Reason 
(Yernunft),  strives  after  a  systematic  completioji  (VoUendang)  of  his  know- 
ledge  considered  in  Qaantity,  Quality,  Relation  and  Modality,  and  conse- 
quently endeavours  to  raise  himself  to  a  science  of  the  uUimate  princy^des  and 
laws  of  Nature  and  Liberty ,  and  of  Uieir  mutual  relations.  To  this  he  is  at 
first  impelled  by  the  blind  feeling  of  a  want ;  he  forms  no  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  problem  thus  proposed  by  reason ;  and  knows  not  by  what 
way,  through  what  means,  or  to  what  extent,  the  end  is  to  be  attaincMl.  By 
degrees  his  efforts  become  more  reflective,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  self- consciousness  of  reason.  Hiis  reflective  effort 
we  denominate  the  act  oi  philosophizing ^ 

Johnson's  Version^  §  3. — "  Thereupon  arise  various  attempts  to  approxi- 
mate this  mental  object  of  the  understanding,*  attempts  more  or  less  differ- 
ing in  respect  of  their  principles,  their  methods,  their  oonseqnences,t  their 
extent,  and,  in  general,  their  peculiar  objects.  In  all  these  attempts,  (which 
take  the  name  of  Philosophic  Systems,  when  they  present  themselves  in  a 
scientific  form,  and  the  value  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  uf 
intelligence  manifested  by  each  paiticnlar  philosopher,)  we  trace  the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  human  nnderstanding,^  according  to  its  peculiar 
la»v8." 

Literal  Translation,  %  3. — "  Out  of  this  effort  arise  the  various  attempts  of 
thinkers  to  approximate  to  this  Idea  of  reason,  or  to  realize  it  in  thonght ; 
attempts  more  or  less  differing  from  each  other  in  principle,  in  method,  in 
logical  consequence,  in  result,  and  in  the  comprehension  and  general  cha- 
racter of  their  objects.  In  these  attempts  (which,  when  they  pi-esent  them- 
selves in  a  form  scientifically  complete,  are  denominated  philosophic  syst&wi. 
and  possess  a  value,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, and  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  several  speculators)  the  thinking  rea- 
son developes  itself  in  conformity  to  its  peculiar  laws." 

Johnson's  Version,  §  4. — "  But  the  development  of  human  reason  is  itself 
subject  to  external  conditions,  and  is  sometimes  seconded,  sometime<i 
retarded,  or  suspended,  according  to  the  different  impressions  it  receives 
from  without."! 

Literal  Translation,  §  4. — "  But  the  development  of  human  reason  doe^* 
not  take  place  without  external  excitement ;  it  is  consequently  dependent 
upon  external  causes,  in  as  much  as  its  activity  through  the  different 
direction  given  it  from  without,  is  now  promoted  in  its  efforts,  now  checked 
and  held  back." 

Johnson's  Version,  §  5. — **  To  give  an  account  of  the  different  works  pro- 


philosophic  act — philosophizii\g. — Streben  here,  and  before,  is  also  absurdly 
translated  "  impulse ; "  a  "  deliberate  unpnlse  I "  a  round  square ! 

♦  "  Object  of  the  Understanding;"  the  opposite  again ;  original.  Idee  der 
Vemunft. 

t  "  Consequences ; "  wrong ;  Consequenz, 

X  "  Underatanding,"  usual  blunder  for  Reason,  and  twice  in  this  §.  It  is 
so  frequent  in  the  sequel,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  notice  it  again.  Ute 
whole  paragraph  is  in  other  respects  mutilated,  and  inaccurately  rendered. 

II  Mangled  and  incorrect. 
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daced  by  the  nnderstanding,  thus  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and- 
favooied  or  impeded  by  external  circnmstances,  is,  in  fact,  to  compose  a  his- 
tory of  philosophy."* 

Literal  TrandatUm^  §  5. — *^  An  acconnt  of  the  manifold  efforts  made  to 
realize  that  Idea  of  reason  (§  2)  in  Matter  and  Form,  (in  other  words,  to 
bring  philosophy  as  a  science  to  bear,)  efforts  arising  from  the  development 
of  reason,  and  promoted  or  held  in  check  by  external  caoses-  -constitntes,  in 
fact,  the  History  of  Philosophy." 

Johnson^ 8  Verwm,  §  6. — *^  The  snbject-matterf  of  the  history  of  phllo- 
jK>phy,  is  both  external  and  internal.  The  internal  or  immediate  embraces, 
1.  Hie  efforts  continnally  made  by  the  understanding  to  attain  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  the  great  objects  of  its  porsait,  (§  2,)  with 
many  incidental  details  relating  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  degree  of 
ardonr  or  remissness  which  from  time  to  time  have  prevailed;  with  the 
influence  of  external  causes  to  interest  men  in  such  pursuits,  or  the  absence 
of  them,  t  2.  The  effects  of  philosophy,  or  the  views,  methods,  and  systems 
it  has  originated ;  effects  varying  with  the  energies  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
In  these  we  see  the  understanding  avail  itself  of  materials  perpetually  accu- 
mulating towards  constituting  philosophy  a  science,  or  rules  and  principles 
for  collecting  materials  to  form  a  scientific  whole ;  or  finally,  maxims  relat- 
ing to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  such  researches.)  3.  And  lastly:  We 
observe  the  development  of  the  nnderstanding  as  an  instrument  of  philosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  the  progress  of  the  nnderstanding  towards'researches  in  which 
it  depends  solely  on  itself;  in  other  words,  its  gi'adual  progress  towards  the 
highest  degree  of  independence ;  a  progress  which  may  be  observed  in  indi- 
viduals, in  nations,  and  in  the  whole  race  of  man."  IT 

Literal  Translation^  §  6.—"  The  matter  about  which  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  conversant,  is  consequently  both  internal  and  external  The  internal 
or  proximate  matter,  comprehends,  in  the  first  place,  tlie  continued  applica- 
tion of  reason  to  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  principles  and  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  Liberty ;  for  therein  consists  the  act  of  philosophising  (§  2).  And 
here  are  to  be  observed  great  differences  in  regard  to  subject  and  object — to 
the  extensive  application  and  intensive  force  of  the  philosophising  energy — 
to  internal  aims  and  motives  (whether  generous  or  interested) — as  likewise 
to  external  causes  and  occasions.  It  comprehends,  secondly,  the  products 
of  the  philosopttising  act^  in  other  words,  philosophic  views,  methods^  and  sys- 
tems^ (§  3,)  which  arc  as  manifold  as  the  efforts  out  of  which  they  spring. 
Tlirongh  these  reason  partly  obtains  materials  becoming  gradually  purer,  for 
philosophy  as  science,  partly  rules  and  principles  by  which  to  bind  up  these 
materials  into  a  scientific  whole,  partly,  in  fine,  maxims  for  our  procedrnxi 
in  the  search  after  philosophy.    Thirdly,  it  comprehends  the  development  of 


*  Mangled  and  incorrect. 

t  "  Subject-matter ; "  Stoff,  matter,  or  object-matter :  see  note  on  §  1. 

X  The  whole  sentence  execrable  in  all  respects ;  we  cannot  criticise  it  in 

detail. 

y  In  this  sentence  there  are  nine  errors,  besides  imperfections. 

%  In  this  sentence,  what  is  suffered  to  remain  is  worse  treated  than  what 
is  thrown  out. 
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reason^  as  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  i  e.  the  excitation  of  reason  to 
spontaneous  inquiry,  in  conformity  to  determined  laws  through  internal  in- 
clination, and  external  occasion,  and  herein  the  gradual  progress  manifested 
by  individuals,  nations,  and  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  This  there- 
fore  constitutes  an  important  anthropological  phasis  of  the  histoiy  of  philo- 
sophy." 

Johnson's  Version,  §  7. — *^  The  external  matter  consists  in  the  caa^es, 
events,  and  circumstances  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  philo- 
sophic reason,  and  the  nature  of  its  productions.  To  this  order  of  facts 
belong :  1.  The  individual  history  of  philosophers,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree, 
the  proportion,  and  the  direction  of  their  intellectual  powers ;  the  sphere  of 
their  studies  and  their  lives,  the  interests  which  swayed  them,  and  even  their 
moral  characters.*  2.  The  iufluence  of  external  causes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
character  and  the  degree  of  mental  cultivation  prevalent  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged ;  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times ;  and,  to  descend 
still  farther,  the  climate  and  properties  of  the  country ;  its  institutions,  reli- 
gion and  language.f  3.  The  influence  of  individuals  in  consequence  of  the 
admiration  and  imitation  they  have  excited,  by  their  doctrines  or  example ; 
an  influence  which  betrays  itself  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of 
their  schools."  t    (Bacon,  Locke,  Leibnitz.) 

Literal  Translation,  §  7. — *^  The  extemai  matter  consists  in  those  causes, 
events,  and  circumstances,  which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophising  reason,  and  the  complexion  of  its  productions. 
To  this  head  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  individual  genius  of  the  philo- 
sopher, t.  e.  the  degree,  the  mutual  relation,  and  the  direction  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties,  dependent  thereon  his  sphere  of  view  and  operation,  and  the 
interest  with  which  it  inspires  him,  and  withal  even  his  moral  character.  In 
the  second  place,  the  influence  of  extemai  causes  on  individual  genius,  snch 
as  the  character  and  state  of  cultivation  of  the  nation,  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  less  proximately  the  climate  and  natural  qualities  of  the  oonntiy, 
education,  political  constitution,  religion,  and  language.  In  the  third  place, 
the  effect  of  individual  genius  itself  (through  admiration  and  imitation,  pre- 
cept and  example)  on  the  interest,  the  direction,  the  particular  objects,  the 
kind  and  method  of  the  subsequent  speculation — an  influence  variously  modi- 
fied in  conformity  to  intellectual  character,  to  the  consideration  and  celebrity 
of  schools  established,  to  writings,  their  fonn  and  their  contents."  (Bacon, 
Locke,  Leibnitz.) 

Johnson's  Version,  §  9. — ^^  History  in  general  is  distinguished,  when  pro- 
perly so  called,  from  Annals,  Memoirs,  &c.,  by  its  form :  t.  e.  by  the  com- 
bination of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial  development."  | 


*  In  this  sentence  there  are  four  inaccuracies. 

t  In  this  sentence  there  are  two  omissions,  one  essential  to  the  meaning, 
and  one  inaccuracy. 

X  Compare  the  literal  version ! 

II  **  Circumstantial  development ;  pragmatische  Darsteltung.  No  word 
occurs  more  frequently  in  the  historical  and  philosophical  literature  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  thtLnprctgmatisch,  or  pragmaticus,  and  PragnuUismus.  So 
far  from  pragmatisch  being  tantamount  to  **  circumstantial,"  and  opposed  (see 
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Literal  Translation,  §  9. — *^  History,  in  tlie  stricter  signification,  is  distiu- 
guisbed  by  reference  to  its  farm,  from  mere  annals,  memoirs,  &c.,  through 
the  concatenation  of  events,  and  their  scientific  exposition,^^  [i.  e.  under  the 
relation  of  causes  and  effects.] 

Passing  now  to  the  body  of  the  book : — we  shall  first  take  a 
paragraph  from  the  account  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  in  which  an 
Oxford  Tutor  and  Examining  Master  may  be  supposed  at  home. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  four  popular  treatises,  we  sus- 
pect that  the  Stagirite  is  as  little  read  or  understood  in  Oxford, 
as  in  Edinburgh. 

Johuon^s  Version,  §  140. — **  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
talents  of  discrimination  and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonishing  know- 
ledge of  books,*  and  the  works  of  Nature.  To  the  latter,  more  espedallj, 
he  had  devoted  himself.  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas ;  maintaining 
that  all  our  impressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts  t  of  the 
understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience ;  that  the  world  is  eternal,  even 
in  its  form,  and  not  the  work  of  a  creative  providence.  In  the  theory  of 
coTnposition  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  matter,  which  he  referred  to 
philosophy,  and  the  form,  which  he  derived  from  poetry 4  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing bis  master  in  his  way  of  reasoning  from  the  universal  to  the  parti- 
cnlar,  he  always  takes  the  opposite  course,  and  infers  the  first  from  the  latter. 
His  writings  contain  valuable  remarks  on  the  systems  of  his  predecessors ; 
his  own  being  that  of  Empiricism,  modified  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  Ration- 
alism of  Plato." 

Literal  Trcmslation,  §  140. — ^*  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
taleut  of  discrimination,  and  an  extensive  complement  of  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  and  from  his  own  observation  of  nature.  The  investigation  of 
nature  was,  indeed,  his  peculiar  aim.  He  consequently  rejected  Ideas,  and 
admitted  that  all  mental  representations  (Vorstellungen,)  even  the  highebt 
of  the  understanding,  are,  as  to  their  matter  ffiven,  being  elaborated  out  of 

§  12  of  translation)  to  "  scientific,"  the  word  is  peculiarly  employed  to 
denote  that  form  of  history,  which,  neglecting  circumstantial  details,  is  occu- 
pied in  the  scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  more 
definite  term  than  the  histoire  raisonie  of  the  French.  The  word  in  this  sig- 
nification was  originally  taken  from  Poly  bins ;  but  founded,  as  is  now 
acknowledged,  on  an  erroneous  interpretation.  (See  Schweigh.  ad  Polyh, 
L.  i.  c.  2 — C.  D.  Beckii  Diss,  Pragmatica  Historia  apud  veteres  ratio  etjudi- 
a'ttfii, — and  fiorgeri  Oratio  de  Ilistoria  PragmoHca,) 

*  Tennemann  does  not  make  Aristotle  a  bibliographer. 

t  The  question  of  origin  refers  not  to  the  subjective  efforts  of- our  faculties, 
bat  to  the  objective  knowledge  about  which  these  efforts  are-  conversant. 
The  sentence  is  otherwise  mutilated,  and  its  sense  destroyed. 

X  What  this  may  possibly  mean  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  guess. 
Is  it  an  attempt  at  translating  some  interpolation  of  Wendt  in  the  Zow/ edition 
of  the  6rundriss?--ours  is  the  fourth.  It  cannot  surely  be  intended  for  a 
version  of  what  is  otherwise  omitted  by  Mr  Johnson. 
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experience ;  and  that  the  universe  is  eternal  even  in  its  form,  and  not 
fashioned  by  a  plastic  intelligence.  He  had  not  a  genins  (Sinn)  like  Plato 
for  the  Ideal  [the  object  of  reason  proper]  but  was  more  the  philosopher  of 
the  understanding  (Verstand) ;  one,  who  in  his  intellectual  system  (Verstan- 
dessystem) — an  Empirism  modified  by  Plato^s  Rationalism — did  not,  like 
that  philosopher,  proceed  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  but  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal." 

Johnson's  Version,  §  146.—"  Physiology  (sic)  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for  its 
first  cultivation  ;  for  an  essay,  imperfect  indeed,  but  built  upon  experiment 
associated  with  theory.  The  soul  he  pronounced  to  be  exclusively  the  active 
principle  of  life ;  the  primitive  form  of  every  body  capable  of  life,  tie.  organ- 
ized  His  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  our  means 

of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses,*  are  deserving  of  particular  attention ;  as 
well  as  his  observations  on  the  Common  Sense ;  and  on  Consciousness  t  (the 
existence  of  which  he  was  the  first  distinctly  to  recognise) ;  on  Imagination, 
Memory,  and  Recollection.  Perception  is  the  faculty  which  conveys  to  us 
the  forms  of  objects.  Thought  is  the  perception  of  forms  or  ideas  by  means 
of  ideas  ^  t  which  presupposes  the  exercise  of  Sensation  and  Imagination. 
Hence  a  passive  and  an  active  Intelligence.  The  last  is  imperishable,  (Im- 
mortality independent  of  Conscience  ||  or  Memory).  The  thinking  faculty  is 
an  energy  distinct  from  the  body,  derived  from  without,  resembling  the 

elementary  matter  f  of  the  stars Enjoyment  is  the  result 

of  the  complete  development  of  an  energy,  which  at  the  same  time  perfects 
that  energy.**    The  most  noble  of  all  enjoyments  is  the  result  of  Reason.'^ 


*  **  On  the  characteristics  of  our  means  of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  senses, 
arc,"  &c.  The  original  is — ueber  die  Aeusserungen  der  Erkenntnissthaetigheit 
d.  i.  ueber  die  Sinne^  den  Gemeinsinn,  &c.     See  Literal  Translation. 

t  Neither  by  Aristotle  nor  by  any  other  Greek  philosopher,  was  Consci- 
ousness falsely  analysed  into  a  separate  faculty,  and  the  Greek  language  con> 
tains  no  equivalent  expression ;  a  want  which,  considering  the  confusion  and 
error  which  the  word  (however  convenient)  has  occasioned  among  modem 
philosophers,  we  regard  as  anything  but  a  defect.  That  we  cannot  know 
without  knowing  that  we  know,  and  that  these  are  not  two  functions  of  dis- 
tinct faculties,  but  one  indivisible  energy  of  the  same  power,  this  is  well 
stated  by  Aristotle  in  explaining  the  function  of  the  Common  Sense ;  and 
to  this  Tenneraann  correctly  refers.  It  is  the  error  of  his  translator  to  make 
Aristotle  treat  explicitly  of  consciousness  by  uanle. 

X  No  meaning,  or  a  wrong  meaning.  The  term  Idea  also,  in  the  common 
modem  signification,  should  have  been  carefully  avoided,  under  the  head  of 
Aristotle. 

II  Conscience  is  not  used  in  English  for  Consciousness.  Was  Mr  Johnson 
copying  from  the  French  ? 

T  The  word  "  matter"  is  here  wrong. 

**  "  Development  of  an  energy'''  and  "  perfecting  an  energy,''  in  relation 
to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  Pleasurable,  is  incoiTCct.  The  word  in  the  ori  - 
glnal  ic,  as  it  ought  to  be,  hraft,  power,  or  faculty.  The  term  "  complete'' 
also  does  not  render  the  original  so  well  as  "  perfect."    **  The  perfect  exer- 
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Literal  Translatum,  §  146. — "  Psychology  is  itidebted  to  Aristotle  for  its 
firstf  tboagh  still  imperfect,  scientific  treatment  upon  the  principles  of  expe- 
rience, although  with  these  he  has  likewise  combined  sundry  specnlativc 
views.  Thesool  is  the  efficient  principle  of  life  (life  taken  in  its  most  exten- 
sive signification) — ^the  primitive  form  of  every  physical  body  susceptible  of 
animation,  i.  e.  of  one  organically  constituted His  re- 
marks are  especially  interesting  on  the  manifestation  of  our  cognitive  ener- 
gies, t.  e.  on  the  Senses, — on  the  Common  Sense,  the  first  approach  to  a  clear 
indication  of  Consciousness,  (die  erste  deutlichere  Andentung  des  Bewusst- 
seyns)— on  Imagination,  Reminiscence,  and  Memory.  The  Perceptive  and 
Imaginative  act  (Anschauen)  is  an  apprehension  of  the  forms  of  objects ; 
and  Thought,  again,  an  apprehension  of  the  forms  of  those  forms  which 
Sense  and  Imagination  presuppose.  Hence  a  passive  and  an  active  Intellect 
or  Understanding,  To  the  latter  belongs  indestructibility  (immortality 
without  consciousness  and  recollection.^  Thought  is,  indeed,  a  faculty  dis- 
tinct from  the  corporeal  powers,  infused  into  man  from  without,  and  analo- 
gous to  the  element  of  the  stars Pleasure  is  the  result  of 

the  perfect  exertion  of  a  power ; — an  exertion  by  which  again  the  power  it- 
self is  perfected.  The  noblest  pleasures  originate  in  Reason.  Practical 
Reason,  Will,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  on  empirical  principles,  deter- 
mined by  notions  [of  the  Understanding],  without  a  higher  ideal  principle 
[of  Reason  properly  so  called.]  " 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  quotation  from  the  chapter  on 

Kant, 

Johnson's  Version^  §  373. — **  His  (Kant's)  attention  being  awakened  by  the 
Scepticism  of  Hume,  he  was  led  to  remark  the  very  different  degree  of  cer- 
tainty belonging  to  the  deductions  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  and  the  conclusions 
of  Mathematics ;  and  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference.  Meta- 
physics, of  course,  claimed  his  regard ;  but  he  was  led  to  believe,  that  as  yet 
the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had  not  been  passed.  An  examination  of 
the  different  phUosophical  systems,  and  paiticnlarly  of  the  jejune  Dogmatism 
of  Wolf,  led  him  to  question  whether,  antecedently  to  any  attempt  at  Dog^- 
matic  philosophy,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  he  concluded  that  to  this  end  an  inquiry  into 
the  different  sources  of  iDformation,t  and  a  critical  examination  of  their 


tion  of  a  power"  is  here  intended  to  denote,  both  subjectively  the  full  and 
free  play  of  the  faculty  in  opposition  to  its  languid  exercise  or  its  too  intense 
excitement,  and  objectively,  the  presence  of  all  conditions,  with  the  absence 
of  all  impediments,  to  its  highest  spontaneous  energy.  Aristotle's  doctrine 
of  Pleasure,  though  never  yet  didy  appreciated,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
generalizations  in  his  whole  philosophy.  The  end  of  the  section  is  otherwise 
much  mutilated. 

*  "  Moral  Philosophy ; "  Philosopliie,    Thrice  in  this  §. 

t  "  Information ; "  Erkenntnisse.  The  version  is  incorrect ;  even  Know- 
ledge does  not  adequately  express  the  original,  both  because  it  is  not  also 
plural,  and  because  it  is  of  a  less  emphatically  subjective  signification.  Cog- 
nitions would  be  the  best  translation,  could  we  venture  also  on  the  verb 
cognize  as  a  version  of  Erkennen. 
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origin  and  emplo3rment,  were  necessary ;  in  which  respect  he  proposed  to 
complete  the  task  nndertalien  by  Locke.  He  laid  down,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are,  in  their  origin,  uUdlectuai 
sciences.*  Intellectnal  knowledge  is  distingoished  from  experimental  by  it2» 
qualities  of  necessity  and  umversality.  On  the  possibility  of  intellectnal  know- 
ledge depends  that  of  the  philosophical  sciences.!  These  are  either  synthetic 
or  analytic ;  the  latter  of  which  methods  is  dependent  on  the  first.}  What 
then  is  the  principle  of  synthetical  a  priori  knowledge  in  contradistincdon  to 
experimental ;  which  is  founded  on  observation  ?  The  existence  of  a  priori 
knowledge  is  deducible  from  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony 
of  common  sense ;  ||  and  it  is  with  such  knowledge  that  metaphysics  are 
chiefly  conversant.  A  science,  therefore,  which  may  investigate  with  strict- 
ness the  possibUity  of  such  knowledge,  and  the  principles  of  its  emfdoyment 
and  application,  is  necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
highest  practical  utility.  Kant  pm-sued  this  course  of  inquiry,  tracing  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  provinces  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  the 
Mathematics,  and  investigating  more  completely  than  had  yet  been  done,  the 
faculty  of  knowledge.^  He  remarked  that  synthetical  a  priori  knowledge 
imparts  a  formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general,  and  can  only  be  groondetl 
in  laws  affecting  the  Individual,  and  in  the  consciousness  which  he  has  of  the 
harmony  and  unison  of  his  faculties.**  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  par- 

*  ^*  Intellectnal  sciences ; "  rationale  oder  Vemunfi-  Wissenchctften.  Intel- 
lecttis  or  InteUekt  is,  in  the  language  of  German  philosophers,  synonymous 
with  Verstand^  Understanding.  The  translator  therefore  here  renders,  as  he 
usually  does,  one  term  of  the  antithesis  by  the  other.  The  same  capital 
error  is  repeated  in  the  two  following  sentences. 

t  ^^  PhUosopIiical  sciences ; " — phihsqphische  ErkemUisse^  philosophic  know- 
lexlges  or  cognitions.  This  and  the  following  errors  would  have  beeq  avoide«l 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  elements  of  the  critical  philosophy. 

X  "  The  latter  of  which  methods  is  dependent  on  the  first."  These  few 
words  contain  two  great  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reference 
in  the  original  to  any  synthetic  and  analytic  metlioels,  but  to  Kant*s  tlirice 
celebrated  distinction  of  synthetic  and  AuaXy  tic  cognitions  or  judgments^  a  dis- 
tinction from  which  the  critical  philosophy  departs.  In  the  second,  there  is 
nothing  to  excuse  the  eiTor  that  analytic  cognitions  are  founded  on  synthetic. 
Analytic  cognitions  are  said  by  Tennemann  to  rest  on  the  primary  law  of 
thought,  I.  e.  on  the  principle  of  contradiction.  (See  Critik  d.  r.  V.  p.  189, 
ets.)— The  present  is  an  example  of  the  abstu^iity  of  translating  this  work 
without  an  explanatory  amplifica>tion.  The  distinction  of  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic judgments  is  to  the  common  reader  wholly  unintelligible  from  the  con- 
text. 

II  *^  Common  sense."  Kant  was  not  the  philosopher  to  appeal  to  common 
sense.  Die  gemeine  Erkenntniss  is  common  knowledge,  in  opposition  to 
mathematical.    (See  Crit.  d.  r.  V.  £inl.  §  5.) 

T  This  sentence  is  inaccurately  rendered,  and  not  duly  connected  with  th«' 
next. 

**  Tills  sentence  is  incomprehensible  to  all ;  but  its  absurdity  can  be  dulv 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
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ticnlars  of  our  knowledge,  and  discriminates  between  its  elementary  parts  so 
often  confounded  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  each 
species :  the  characteristics  of  necessity  and  uniyersality  which  belong  to  a 
priori  knowledge  being  his  leading  principles/^ 

Literal  Trtmdation^  %  881. — ^^  Awakened  by  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  Kant 
directed  his  attention  on  the  striking  difference  In  the  result  of  meditation  in 
Mathematics  and  in  Philosophy,  and  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference. 
Metaphysic  justly  attracted  his  consideration,  but  he  was  convinced  that  its 
tlireshold  had  yet  been  hardly  touched.  Reflection,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the 
various  philosophical  systems,  especially  of  the  shallow  dogmatism  of  the 
Wolfian  school,  suggested  to  him  the  thought,  that,  previous  to  all  dogmatical 
procedure  in  philosophy,  it  was  necessary,  ^r«f  to  invegtigate  the  possibility  of 
a  phihsqphical  knowledge ;  and  that  to  this  end,  an  Inquiry  into  the  different 
sources  of  our  knowledge, — ^into  its  origin, — and  its  emplojment,  (in  other 
words,  Criticism,)  was  necessary.  Thus  did  he  propose  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  had  been  commenced  by  Locke.  Philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, he  presupposed  to  be,  in  respect  of  their  origin,  rational  sciences,  or 
sciences  of  reason.  Rational  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  empirical  by 
its  character  of  necessity  and  universatity.  With  its  possibility  stands  or  falls 
the  possibility  of  philosophical  knowledge,  which  is  of  two  kinds — synthetic 
and  analytic.  The  latter  rests  on  the  fundamental  law  of  thought ;  but  what 
is  ^e  principle  of  synthetic  knowledge  a  priori^  as  contrasted  with  empirical,  of 
which  perception  is  the  source?  That  such  knowledge  exists,  is  guaranteed 
by  the  truth  of  mathematical,  and  even  of  common  knowledge,  and  the  effort 
of  reason  in  metaphysic  is  mainly  directed  to  its  realization.  There  is  there- 
fore a  science  of  the  highest  necessity  and  importance,  which  investigates, 
on  prindples,  the  possibility,  the  foundation,  and  the  employment  of  such 
knowledge.  Kant  opened  to  himself  the  way  to  this  inquiry,  by  taking  a 
strict  Hue  of  demarkation  between  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  by  a 
more  profound  research  into  the  cognitive  faculties  than  had  hitherto  been 
brougfat-to  bear ;  whilst  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  divine,  that  synthetic 
knowledge  a /7ru»n  coincides  with  the  form  of  our  knowledge,  and  can  only 
be  grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  several  faculties  which  co-operate  in  the  cog- 
nitive act.  Then,  in  order  fully  to  discover  these  forms  of  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  the  guiding  principles  of  universality  and  necessity,  he  undertook 
a  dissection  of  knowle^e,  and  distinguished  [in  reflection]  what  in  reality 
is  only  presented  combined,  for  the  behoof  of  scientific  knowledge." 

JohntofCs  Version^  §  875  .  .  .  *^The  laws  of  ethics  are  superior  to  the  empiri- 
cal and  determinable  free-will  which  we  eigoy  in  matters  of  practice,  and  as- 
sume an  imperative  character,  occupying  the  chief  place  in  practical  philosophy. 
This  categorical  principle  becomes  an  absolute  law  of  universal  obligation, 
giving  to  our  conduct  an  ultimate  end  and  spring  of  action ;  which  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  passion  or  affection,  but  as  a  moral  sense  of  respect  for 
law.'' 

Literal  Translaiion^  S  388.  .  .  .  '*  The  Moral  Law,  as  opposed  to  an  empi- 
rically determined  volition,  appears  under  the  character  of  a  Categorical  Im- 

*  The  same  observation  is  true  of  this  sentence  and  of  the  following  sec- 
tion, which  we  leave  without  note  or  comment. 

H 
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peraHve^  (absolute  Onght  [unconditional  doty]0  ^^^  take%  its  place  at  the 
very  snmmit  of  practical  philosophy.  This  imperative,  as  the  universal  rale 
of  every  rational  will,  prescribes  with  rigorous  necessity  an  universal  con- 
formity to  the  law  [pfdtay]\  and  thereby  establishes  the  supreme  absolote 
end  and  motive  of  conduct,  which  is  not  a  pathological  feeling,  [blind  and 
mechanical,]  but  a  reverence  for  the  law  [of  duty,  rational  and  firee].^' 

That  Mr  Johnson  makes  no  scruple  of  violating  the  good  fiuth 
of  a  translator,  is  a  serious  accusation — ^but  one  unfortunately 
true.  This,  indeed,  is  principally  shown,  in  the  history  of  those 
philosophers  whose  speculations  are  unfavourable  to  revealed  reli- 
gion.— Speaking  of  Hume,  Tennemann  says : — "  On  the  empirical 
principles  of  Locke,  he  investigated  with  a  profoundly  penetrating 
genius  the  nature  of  man  as  a  thinking,  and  as  an  active  being. 
This  led  him  through  a  train  of  consequent  reasoning  to  the  scep- 
tical result  that,  &c And  in  these  investigations  of 

Hume,  philosophical  scepticism  appeared  with  a  terrific  force,  pro- 
fundity (Qrundlichkeit),  and  logical  consequence,  such  as  had  never 
previously  been  witnessed,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  form  of 
greater  precision,  perspicuity  and  elegance."  Thus  rendered  by 
Mr  Johnson : — "  Taking  the  experimental  principles  of  Locke  as 
the  foundation  of  his  system,  he  deduced  from  them  many  acute 
but  specious  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man,  as  a  reasonable  agent.  He  was  led  on  by  arguments,  the 
fallacy  of  which  is  lost  in  their  ingenuity,  to  the  inference  that, 

&c The  investigations  of  Hume  were  recommended, 

not  only  by  a  great  appearance  oi  logical  argumentation,  but  by 
an  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  by  all  those  graces  of 
style  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  made 
his  scepticism  more  dangerous  than  it  deserved  to  be."— The  same 
tampering  with  the  text  we  noticed  in  the  articles  on  Hchbes  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cfherbury, — We  hardly  attribute  to  intention  what 
Mr  Johnson  saysuf  Krtig,  that  "  he  appears  to  add  little  to  Kant, 
except  a  superior  degree  of  obscurity."  Krug  is  known  to  those 
versed  in  German  philosophy,  not  only  as  a  very  acute,  but  as  a 
very  lucid  writer.  In  his  autobiography,  we  recollect,  he  enu- 
merates perspicuity  as  the  first  of  his  tlu*ee  great  errors  as  an 
author ;  reverence  for  common  sense,  and  contempt  of  cant,  being 
the  other  two.  Tennemann  attributes  to  him  "uncommon  clear- 
ness." 

As  a  specimen  of  our  translator's  contemptuous  vituperation  of 
some  illustrious  thinkers,  we  shall  quote  his  notes  on  Ficktt  and 
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Schdling,  of  whose  systems,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  his  trans- 
lation prores  him  to  have  understood  nothing. 

After  reversing  in  the  text  what  Tennemann  asserts  of  Fichte's 
unmerited  persecution,  we  have  the  following  note : — "  It  is  pain- 
ful to  be  the  instrument  of  putting  on  record  so  much  of  nonsense 
and  so  much  of  blasphemy  as  is  contained  in  the  pretended  philo- 
sophy of  Fichte ;  the  statement,  however,  will  not  be  without  its 
good,  if  the  reader  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  monstrous  absurdities 
which  men  will  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  their  own  fancies,  who 
have  rejected  the  plain  evidences  of  Christianity."  [Fichte  was, 
for  his  country  and  generation,  an  almost  singularly  pious  Christian. 
He  was  eren  attacked  by  the  theologians — ^for  his  orthodoxy.] — 
On  Schelling's  merits  we  have  the  following  dignified  decision : — 
^'  The  grave  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  absurd  theory,  might 
perhaps  have  been  worthily  replaced  by  the  pithy  criticism  of  Mr 
Burchell,  apud  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  applied  to  other  absur- 
dities, videlicet — Fudge — Fudge — Fudge.'* 

But  enough ! — We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Johnson,  recom- 
mending to  him  a  meditation  on  the  excellent  motto  he  has  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation : — "  Difficile  est  in  philosaphia  pauca  esae  ei 
nota,  cm  non  rint  aut  pleraque  out  omtda," 
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1.  Artis  Logic<B  RtuUmenta,  with  lUusiratwe  Observations  an 

each  Section,  Fourth  edition,  with  Additions.  12ino.  Ox- 
ford :  1828. 

2.  Elements  of  Logic.    By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Principal 

of  St  Alban's  Hali,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Third  edition.     Svo.     London :  1829. 

3.  Introduction  to  Logic,  Jrom  Dr  Whately' s  Elements  of  Logic. 

By  the  Rey.  Samuel  Hinds,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  and 
Vice-Principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford.  12mo.  Oxford  : 
1827. 

4.  Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Logic,  with  a  Critical  Examina- 
tion of  Dr  Whately's  "  Elements  of  Logic,"  by  George 
Bentham,  Esq.     8vo.    London :  1827. 

5.  An  examination  of  some  Passages  in  Dr  Whately' s  Elements 
of  Logic,  By  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.,  Student  of 
Christ  Church.     8vo.     Oxford  :  1829. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  Logic  on  the  Basis  ofAldrich^  with  Illustrative 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  John  Huyshb,  M.A.,  Brazen-nose  College, 
Oxford.     12mo.     Second  edition.     Oxford :  1833. 

7.  Questions  on  AldricKs  Logic,  with  References  to  the  moft 
Popular  Treatises.     12ino.     Oxford :  1829. 

8.  Key  to  Questions  on  AldricKs  Logic,    12mo.    Oxford:  1829. 

9.  Introduction  to  Logic,     12ino.     Oxford :  1830. 

10.  Aristotl^s  Philosophy,    (An  Article  in  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Seventh 

*  [In  French  by  M.  Peisse ;  in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto ;  in  Crosses  Selec- 
tions.] 
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Edition  of  the  EncychpcBdia  Britannica^  now  publishing.) 
By  the  Rev.  Rbnn  Dickson  Hampden,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     4to.     Edinburgh :  1832. 

Nothing,  we  think,  affords  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  ob- 
lique and  partial  spirit  in  which  philosophy  has  been  cultivated  in 
Britiun,  for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  than  the  combined  perver- 
sion and  neglect,  which  Logic — the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of 
thought — ^has  experienced  during  that  period.  Since  the  time, 
and  principally,  we  suspect,  through  the  influence  of  Locke,  (who, 
as  Leibnitz  observed,  '*  sprevit  logicam  rum  inteUexit")  no  country 
has  been  so  poor  in  this  department  of  philosophy,  whether  we 
estimate  our  dialectical  literature  by  its  mass  or  by  its  quality. 
Loath  to  surrender  the  subject  altogether,  yet  unable,  from  their 
own  misconception  of  its  nature,  to  vindicate  to  logic,  on  the  pro- 
per ground,  its  paramount  importance,  as  a  science  a  priori, 
distinct,  and  independent :  the  few  logical  authors  who  appeared, 
endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  throwing  out  what  belonged  to' 
itself,  of  an  unpopular  and  repulsive  character,  to  obviate  disgust; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  interpolating  what  pertained  to  other 
branches  of  philosophy, — here  a  chapter  of  psychology,  there  a 
chapter  of  metaphysic,  &c. — to  conciliate  to  the  dechning  study 
a  broader  interest  than  its  own.  The  attempt  was  too  irrational 
to  succeed;  and  served  only  to  justify  the  disregard  it  was 
meant  to  remedy.  This  was  to  convert  the  interest  of  science 
with  the  interest  of  amusement : — this  was  not  to  amplify  logic, 
but  to  deform  philosophy ;  by  breaking  down  th^ir  boundaries, 
and  running  its  several  departments  into  each  other. 

In  the  Universities,  where  Dialectic  (to  use  that  term  in  its  uni- 
versality) once  reigned  **  The  Queen  of  Arts,"  the  failure  of  the 
study  is  more  conspicuously  remarkable. 

In  those  of  Scotland,  the  Chairs  of  Logic  have  for  generations 
taught  any  tiling  rather  than  the  science  which  they  nominally 
profess ; — a  science,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  Scots  have  not  lat- 
terly maintained  the  reputation  once  established  by  them  in  all,* 

*  '*  Les  Escossois  Bont  bons  Fhilosophes," — prononnced  the  Dictator  of 
Letters. — (Scaiigerana  Secunda). — Servetns  had  previonsly  testified  to  their 
character  for  logical  snbtility : — ^^  Dialecticis  argutiis  sibi  blandiantnr." 
(JPtcef,  m  Ptokm.  Geogr,  1533.)  [My  learned  friend,  Mr  James  Broun  of  the 
Temple,  shews  me  that  the  unhappy  heretic  had  here  only  copied  the  words 
of  'Erasmxm, — a  far  higher  authority.   (^Enc.  Moria,y] — ^For  a  considerable 
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and  still  retained  in  other  departments  of  philosophy.    To  the 
philosophers,  indeed,  of  our  country,  we  must  confess,  that,  in 

period,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  to  be  fonnd  a  continental  University  of  any 
note,  without  the  appendage  of  a  Scottish  Professor  of  Philosophy. — [In  the 
Key  to  Barclay* s  Satyricon^  it  is  said  of  Cardinal  Da  Perron,  under  Heniy  IV. : 
— "  Ejus  Bolidtndine,  in  Gallia  plures  Scot!  celebri  nomine  bonas  artes  professl 
sunt,  quam  in  ipsa  Scotia  foventur  et  alantor  a  Rege.*' — Sir  Thomas  Urqohart 
is  less  enphuistic  than  nsnal,  in  his  diction  of  the  following  passage : — ^^  There 
was  a  professor  Of  the  Scottish  nation,  within  these  sixteen  years,  iu  Somore, 
who  spoke  Greek  with  as  great  ease  as  ever  Cicero  did  Latine,  and  conld  have 
expressed  himself  in  it  as  well  and  as  promptly  as  in  any  other  language, 
[Urquhart  refers  to  Johannes  Camero,  the  celebrated  theologian — ^and  as  be 
himself  calls  him,  the  ^^  bibliotheca  movens^']  ;  yet  the  most  of  the  Scottish 
nation  never  having  astricted  themselves  so  much  to  the  propriety  of  words  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  [?]  where  there  was  one  preceptor  of  languages 
amongst  them,  there  were  above  forty  professors  of  philosophy.  Nay,  to  so 
high  a  pitch  did  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  nation  attaine  over  all  the  parts  of 
France,  and  for  so  long  a  time  together  continued  in  that  attained  height,  by 
vertue  of  an  ascendant,  the  French  considered  the  Scots  to  have,  above  ail 
nations,  in  matter  of  their  subtlety  in  philosophical  disceptations,  that  there 
have  not  been,  till  of  late,  for  these  several  ages  together,  any  lord,  gentleman, 
or  other  in  all  that  country,  who  being  desirous  to  have  his  son  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  would  intrust  him  to  the  discipline  of  any  other 
than  a  Scottish  master ;  of  whom  they  were  no  less  proud  than  Philip  was 
of  Aristotle,  or  TuUius  of  Cratippus.  And  if  it  occurred,  as  very  often  it  did, 
that  a  pretender  to  a  place  in  any  French  university,  having  in  his  tender 
yeara  been  subferulary  to  some  other  kind  of  schooling,  should  enter  into 
competition  with  another  aiming  at  the  same  charge  and  dignity,  whose 
learning  flowed  from  a  Caledonian  source,  commonly  the  first  was  rejected, 
and  the  other  preferred ;  education  of  youth  in  all  grounds  of  literature  under 
teachers  of  the  Scottish  nation  being  then  held  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
France  to  have  been  attended,  cceteris  paribus^  with  greater  proficiency  than 
any  other  manner  of  breeding  subordinate  to  the  documents  of  those  of  an- 
other country.  Nor  are  the  French  the  only  men  who  have  harboured  this 
good  opinion  of  the  Scots  in  behalf  of  their  inward  abilities,  but  many  times 
the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Flemins,  Dutch,  Hungarians,  Sweds,  and  Polonians, 
have  testified  their  being  of  the  same  mind,  by  the  promotions  whereunto, 
for  their  learning,  they,  in  all  those  nations  at  several  times,  have  attained." 
{Jewel,  1652,  Works,  p.  268). — ^As  in  literature  and  philosophy,  so  in  war. 
Scots  officers,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  distinguished  merit,  figured  in  the 
opposite  armies  of  Gustavus  and  Ferdinand, — especially  of  the  former ;  yet 
the  commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Egra,  and  all  the  executioners  or  murderers 
of  Wallensteui,  were  Scots — ^with  a  sprinkling  of  Irish — ^gentlemen. — The 
Scots,  too,  were  long  the  merchants  of  Poland,  and  the  *^  travelling  mer- 
chants," Anglice,  pedlars,  of  Europe.  On  this,  see  *^  Hercules  tuamjidem^^" 
(1608,  p.  125) — one  of  the  squibs  against  Scioppius  in  the  Scaligcran  contro- 
versy.] 
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great  part  is  to  be  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the  erroneous  no- 
tions on  this  subject  promulgated  by  Locke.  No  system  of  logic 
desenriog  of  notice,  in  fact,  ever  appeared  in  Scotland ;  and  for 
Scottish  logical  writers  of  any  merit,  we  must  travel  back 
for  more  than  two  centuries  to  three  contemporary  authors, 
whose  abilities,  like  those,  indeed,  of  almost  all  the  more  illus- 
trioQs  scholars  of  their  nation,  were  developed  under  foreign 
influence, — to  Robert  Balfour,*    Mark  Duncan, f  and  William 


*  ["  We  find  in  La  Loffique^  ciu  art  de  discourir  et  raisonner  of  ScipiO 
Dnpleix,  Royal  Counsellor,  &c.,  a  handsome  eulogy  of  Balfour.  The  author 
declares  that  he  draws  his  doctrine  from  Aristotle,  and  his  most  celebrated 
interpreters.  '  Sur  tons  lesquels  je  prise  ^f.  Robert  Balfor^  gentil-homme 
Escossois,  tant  pour  sa  rare  et  profonde  doctrine  aux  sciences  et  aux  langues, 
que  pour  Tintegrit^  de  ses  moeurs.  Aussi  Iny  doys-je  le  pen  de  s^auoir  que  j'ay 
acquis,  ajant  en  Thonneur  de  jouir  familierement  de  sa  donee  et  vrayement 
philosophiqne  conversation.'  {Preface^  f.  5.)  Farther  on,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  (f.  25.)  he  calls  *  M,  Robert  Baffor^  le  premier  Fhilosophe  de 
noatre  memoire,'  &c. — ^This  Logic  of  Dupleix  is,  with  V  Ch^gane  of  Philip 
Canaye,  and  the  DiaUctique  of  Ramus,  one  of  the  oldest  treatises  on  this 
science  written  in  French.  It  is  a  very  competent  analysis  of  the  Orgcaum. 
The  third  edition  is  of  1607 ;  the  first  probably  published  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century."--M.  Feisse. — My  copy  of  Scipio  Duplcix's  Logic  is 
of  the  second  edition,  *^  enlarged  by  the  author,''  and  in  1604.  From  the 
^*  Privilege,"  at  the  end,  it  appears  that  the  /irst  edition  was  of  1600.  As 
M.  Peisse  remarks,  it  is  an  excellent  work. — Balfour's  learned  countryman 
and  contemporary,  Thomas  Dempster,  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (§  209) 
speaks  of  him,  as  ^*  sui  seculi  phoenix,  Graece  et  Latine  doctissimus,  philo- 
sophus  et  mathematicus  prlscis  conferendus,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  writing  in  Italy, 
he  notices  that  Balfour  was  then  (1627)  living,  having  been  for  thirty  years 
Principal  of  the  College  of  Bourdeaux.  Balfour's  Cleomedes,  edition  and 
commentary  are  eulogised  to  the  highest  by  Barthius  and  Bake ;  whilst  his 
Council  of  Nice,  and  the  notes,  have  gained  him  a  distinguished  reputation 
among  theologians.  His  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Logic,  Physics,  and 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  at  Bourdeaux,  in  4?,  and  are  all  of  the 
highest  value.  The  second  edition  of  that  on  the  Organon  appeared  in  1620, 
and  extends  to  1055  pages.  It  is,  however,  a  comparatively  rare  book,  which 
may  excuse  subsequent  editors  and  logicians  for  their  ignorance  of  its  exist- 
ence.] 

t  [It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  five  books  of  the  IntftUiitio 
Logica  by  Mark  Duncan,  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine."  The  work, 
which  extends  only  to  about  280  octavo  pages,  was  at  least  five  times 
printed;  the  first  edition  appearing,  in  1612,  at  Saumnr,  for  the  use  of  that 
University,  was  republished  at  Paris,  in  the  following  year.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  Burgersdyk's  InUitutiones  LogictB  (Leyden,  1626),  who  had  been  Dun- 
can's colleague  in  Saumur ;  and  that  celebrated  logician  declares,  that  fi*om 
it,  (speaking  only  of  the  first  or  unimproved  edition),  ho  had  received 
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Chalmers,*  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  Bourdeaux,  Saiuntir, 
and  Anjotu  In  Cambridge  the  fortune  of  the  stady  is  indicated  by 
the  &ict,  that  while  its  statutory  teaching  has  been  actually  defunct 
for  ages,  the  '*  Elements  ofLogi(^*  of  William  Duncan  of  Aberdeen, 
have  long  collegially  dispensed  a  muddy  scantling  of  metaphysic 
psychology,  and  dialectic,   in  the  Uniyersity   where  Downam 

more  assistance  than  from  all  other  systems  of  the  science  pnt  together.  In 
fact,  Duncan's  Institutions  are,  in  many  respects,  better  even  than  hla  own ; 
and  were  there  now  any  intelligent  enthusiasm  for  such  studies,  that  rare 
and  little  book  would  incontinently  be  republished. — I  have  not  seen  the 
author's  Synopsis  Ethicae,  —  Duncan,  as  physician,  figures  in  the  cele- 
brated process  of  Urban  Grandier  and  the  Nuns  of  Lauduo  (1634.)  Medi- 
cal practice  seems  indeed  to  have  withdrawn  him  tcom  philosophical  specu- 
lation. James  V I.  nominated  Duncan  Physician  Royal,  and  he  would  have' 
transferred  himself  to  London,  but  his  wife  and  her  family  were  averse  from 
migrating  ^'  to  a  ferocious  nation  and  an  inclement  sky." — His  elder  bro- 
ther, William,  as  Dempster  assures  us,  '^  bonis  artibus  supra  hoc  seculum, 
et  maxime  Grsecis  Uteris  ad  miraculum  imbutus,"  was  distinguished  also  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Physic  in  the  schools  of  Tholouse  and  Montau- 
ban.—  His  son,  Mark  also,  but  better  known  under  the  name  of  M.  des  Ceri- 
santes,  was  a  kind  of  Admirable  Crichton ;  his  life  is  more  romantic  than  a 
romance.  He  obtained  high  celebrity  as  a  Latin  poet;  for,  though  his  pieces 
be  few,  they  comprise  what  are  not  unjustly  lauded,  as  the  best  imitations 
extant  of  CatuUns.  By  him  there  is  an  elegiac  address  to  his  father,  on  the 
republication  of  the  Logical  Institution,  in  1627.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
third,  but  not  in  the  fourth,  edition  of  that  work ;  and  it  establishes,  once 
and  again,  that  the  logician,  then  alive,  was  a  native  of  Scotland^  and  not 
merely  bom  of  a  Scottish  grand£ather  in  England : — 

^*  Ecce  CalecUnUis  Duncanus  natus  in  oris ;" 
and  addressing  the  book. 


'^  Scotia  cumprinds  pemice  adeunda  volatu^ 
Namque  patrem  teOus  edidit  Hla  tuum" 


Dr  Kippis  (Biogr.  Brit.  Y.  494.)  states,  on  very  respectable  authonty,  that 
William  and  Mark  were  bom  in  London^  theur  father,  Alexander,  in  Bever- 
ley,   He  is,  however,  wrong.] 

*  [The  Disputationes  Philosopkicae  GuHelmi  Camerarii  Scoti^  Congrego" 
tionis  OratorU  Domini  Jesu  Presbyteri  (in  foUo,  Paris,  1630,  pp.  620),  is  a 
work  of  much  learning,  and  of  considerable  acuteness.  The  first  part  Is 
logical ;  but  among  other  treatises  of  this  author,  I  have  not  seen  his  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Logicam^  (in  octavo,  Anjou,  and  of  the  same  year.) — It  is  a  cnrious 
illustration  of  the  **  Scoti  extra  Scotiam  agentes : "  that  there  were^re  Came- 
rarii, five  Chalmerses ;  all  flourishing  in  1630 ;  all  Scotsmen  by  buth ;  all 
living  on  the  Continent;  and  there,  all  Latin  authors;  viz.,  two  Wil- 
liams, two  Davids,  and  one  George.  The  preceding  age  shews  several 
others.] 
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taught;*  whilst  Murray's  Compendium  Logicas,  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege text-booky  may  show  that  matters  are,  if  possible,  at  a  lower 
pass  in  Dublin. 

In  Oxford,  tlie  fate  of  the  science  has  been  somewhat  different, 
bat,  till  lately,  scarcely  more  faTourable.  And  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  more  particular,  as  this  is  the  only  British  seminary 
where  the  study  of  logic  proper  can  be  said  to  have  survived ;  and 
as,  with  one  exception,  the  works  under  review  all  emanate  from 
that  University, — represent  its  character, — and  are  determined 
and  modified  by  its  circumstances.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant exclusions,  these  works  comprise  the  wfiole  recent  logical 
literature  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  scholastic  ages,  Oxford  was  held  inferior  to  no 
University  throughout  Europe ;  and  it  was  celebrated,  more  espe- 
cially, for  its  philosophers  and  dialecticians.  But  it  was  neither 
the  recollection  of  old  academical  renown,  nor  any  enlightened 
persuasion  of  its  importance,  that  preserved  to  logic  a  place  among 
the  subjects  of  academical  tuition,  when  the  kindred  branches  of 
philosophy,  with  other  statutory  studies,  were  dropt  from  the 
course  of  instruction  actually  given.  These  were  abandoned  from 
no  conviction  of  their  inutility,  nor  even  in  favour  of  others  of 
saperior  Talue :  they  were  abandoned  when  the  system  under 
which  they  could  be  taught,  was,  for  a  private  interest,  illegally 
superseded  by  another  under  which  they  could  not.  When  the 
College  Fellows  supplanted  the  University  Professors,  the  course 
of  statutory  instruction  necessarily  fell  with  the  statutory  instru- 
ments by  which  it  had  been  carried  through.  The  same  exten- 
sive, the  same  intensive,  education  which  had  once  been  possible 
when  the  work  was  distributed  among  a  body  of  Professors,  each 
chosen  for  his  ability,  and  each  concentrating  his  attention  on  a 
single  study,  could  no  longer  be  attempted,  when  the  collegial  cor- 

*  [I  understand  that  William  Dnncan*s  Elements,  and  every  other  logical 
spectre,  are  now  in  Cambridge,  even  collegially,  laid,  and  that  mathematics 
are  there  at  length  left  to  sapply  the  discipline  which  logic  was  of  old  sup- 
posed exclusively  to  afford.  If,  however,  the  "  Philosophical  Society  of 
Cambridge**  may  represent  the  University,  its  Transactions  are  enough  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  statutory  in  contrast  to  the  new  and  illegal, 
and  that  Coleridge  (himself  a  Cantabrigian,  and  more  than  nominally  a  phi- 
losopher,) was  right  in  declaring  **  Mathematics  to  be  no  gubsHiute  for  Logic,'"'' 
•—(See  Athensum,  24th  August  1850.)] 
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porations,  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  individuals,  in  so  far  as  lite- 
rary qualification  is  concerned,  had  usurped  the  excluuve  privilege 
of  instruction ;  and  when  each  of  these  individuals  was  authorised 
to  become  sole  teacher  of  the  whole  academical  cyclopiedia.  But 
while  the  one  unqualified  Fellow-tutor  could  not  perform  the  work 
of  a  large  body  of  qualified  Professors ;  it  is  evident  that,  as  he 
could  not  rise  and  expand  himself  to  the  former  system,  that  the 
present,  existing  only  for  his  behoof,  must  be  contracted  and 
brought  down  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  mode 
of  teaching,  and  the  subjects  taught,  were  reduced  to  the  required 
level  and  extent.  The  capacity  of  lecturing,  that  is,  of  delivering 
an  original  course  of  instruction,  was  not  now  to  be  expected  in 
the  tutor.  The  pupil,  therefore,  read  to  his  tutor  a  lesson  out  of 
book ;  on  this  lesson  the  tutor  might,  at  his  discretion,  interpose 
an  observation,  or  preserve  silence ;  and  he  was  thus  effectually 
guaranteed  from  all  demands,  beyond  his  ability  or  inclination  to 
meet.  This  reversed  process  was  still  denominated  a  lecture.  In 
like  manner,  all  subjects  which  required  in  the  tutor  more  than 
the  Fellows'  average  of  learning  or  acuteness,  were  eschewed. 
Many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education  in  the  legal 
system  were  thus  discarded ;  and  those  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  retain  in  the  intrusive,  were  studied  in  easier 
and  more  superficial  treatises.  This,  in  particular,  was  the  case 
with  logic. 

By  statute,  the  Professor  of  Dialectic  was  bound  to  read  and 
expound  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  twice  a-week ;  and,  by  statute, 
regular  attendance  on  his  lectures  waa  required  from  all  under- 
graduates  for  their  three  last  years.  Until  the  statutory  system 
was  superseded,  an  energetic  and  improving  exercise  of  mind  from 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  philo- 
sophical genius,  imposed  on  all,  was  more  especially  secured  in 
those  who  would  engage  in  the  subsidiary  business  of  tuiUon. 
This,  and  the  other  conditions  of  that  system,  thus  determined  a 
far  higher  standard  of  qualification  in  the  tutor,  when  the  tutor 
was  still  only  a  subordinate  instructor,  than  remained  when  he 
had  become  the  exclusive  organ  of  academical  education.  When, 
at  last,  the  voice  of  the  Professors  was  silenced  in  the  University, 
and  in  the  Colleges  the  Fellows  had  been  able  to  exclude  all  other 
graduates  from  the  now  principal  ofilice  of  Tutor,  the  study  of 
logic  declined  with  the  ability  of  those  by  whom  the  science  w&^ 
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taught    The  original  treatises  of  Aristotle  were  now  found  to 
transcend  the  College  eomplement  of  erudition  and  intellect. 
Tbey  were  accordingly  abandoned ;  and  with  these  the  various 
logical  works  previously  in  academical  use,  which  supposed  any 
reach  of  thought,  or  an  original  acquaintance  with  the  Organon. 
The  Compendium  of  Sanderson  stood  its  ground  for  a  season, 
when  the  more  elaborate  treatises  (erst  in  academical  use)  of 
Brerewood,  Crackanthorpe,  and  Smiglecius,  were  forgotten.     But 
this  little  treatise,  the  excellent  work  of  an  accomplished  logician, 
was  too  closely  relative  to  the   books   of  the   Organon,   and 
demanded  too  frequently  an  inconvenient  explanation,  to  retain 
its  place,  so  soon  as  another  text-book  could  be  introduced,  more 
accommodated  to  the  fallen  and  falling  standard  of  tutorial  com- 
petency.    Such  a  text-book  was  soon  found  in  the  Compendium 
of  Aldrich.     The  dignity  of  its  author,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  ingenious,  even  a  learned,  writer  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  ensured  it  a  favourable  recommen- 
dation :  it  was  yet  shorter  than  Sanderson's ;  written  in  a  less 
scholastic  Latin;  adopted  an  order  wholly  independent  of  the 
Organon;  and  made  no  awkward  demands  upon  the  tutor,  as 
comprising  only  what  was  either  plstin  in  itself,  or  could  without 
difficulty   be  expounded.     The  book — which,  in  justice  to  the 
Dean,  we  ought  to  mention  was  not  originally  written  for  the 
public — is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  talent ;  but 
the  talent  is,  perhaps,  principally  shown,  in  the  author  having 
performed  so  cleverly  a  task  for  which  he  was  so  indifferently 
prepared.     Absolutely  considered,  it  has  little  or  no  value.     It  is 
but  a  slight  eclectic  epitome  of  one  or  two  logical  treatises  in 
common  use  (that  it  is  exclusively  abridged  from  Wallis  is  incor- 
rect); and  when  the  compiler  wanders  from,  or  mistakes,  his 
authorities,  he  displays  a  want  of  information  to  be  expected,  per- 
haps, in  our  generation,  but  altogether  marvellous  in  his.     It  is 
clear,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient,  and  very  little  of  the 
modem,  logicians.    The  treatise  likewise  omits  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  important  matters ;  and  those  it  does  not  exclude  are 
treated  ijrith  a  truly  unedifying  brevity.     As  a  slender  introduc- 
tion to  the  after-study  of  logic  (were  there  not  a  hundred  better) 
it  is  not  to  be  despised ;  as  a  full  course  of  instruction, — as  an 
independent  system  of  the  science,  it  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Compend  of  Aldrich,  having  gradually 
supplanted  the  Compend  of  Sanderson,  has  furnished,  for  above 
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a  century,  the  little 'all  of  logic  doled  out  in  these  latter  days  by 
the  UniYersity  of  Bradwardin  and  Scotus.* 

Even  the  meliorations  of  the  academical  system  haye  not  proTed 
beneficial  to  this  study :  perhaps,  indeed,  the  reverse.  Since  the 
institution  of  honours, — since  the  re-introduction,  howeyer  limited, 
of  a  real  examination  for  the  first  degree  in  arts,  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus has  been  applied  to  other  studies, — ^to  that  of  logic  none.  Did 
a  candidate  make  himself  master  of  the  Organon  ? — ^he  would  find 
as  little  fayour  from  the  dispensers  of  academical  distinction,  as 
he  had  previously  obtained  assistance  from  his  tutor.  For  the 
public  examiners  could  not  be  expected,  either  to  put  questions 
on  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  to  encourage  the  repetition 
of  such  overt  manifestations  of  their  own  ignorance.  The  mini- 
mum of  Aldrich,  therefore,  remained  the  maximum  of  the 
''  schools ; "  and  was  "  got  up,''  not  to  obtain  honour,  hot  to 
avoid  disgrace. — Tet  even  this  minimum  was  to  be  made  less; 
there  was  ''  a  lower  deep  beneath  the  lowest  deep."  The  Cbm- 
pendium,  a  meagi*e  duodecimo  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  to 
be  read  in  a  day,  and  easily  mastered  in  a  week,  was  found  too 
ponderous  a  volume  for  pupil,  and  tutor,  and*  examiner.  It  vras 
accordingly  subjected  to  a  process  of  extenuation,  out  of  which  it 
emerged,  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  gt*aci- 
lity — a  skeleton  without  marrow  or  substance.  ''  Those  who  go 
deep  in  dialectic,"  says  Aristo  Chius,  '*  may  be  resembled  to  crab- 
eaters;  for  a  mouthful  of  meat,  they  spend  their  time  over  a 
heap  of  shells."  But  your  superficial  student  of  logic,  he  loses 
his  time  without  even  a  savour  of  this  mouthful ;  and  Oxford,  in 
her  senility,  has  proved  no  Alma  Mater,  in  thus  so  unpiteouslj 
cramming  her  alumni  with  the  shells  alone.  As  Dr  Whately 
observes : — "  A  very  small  proportion  even  of  distinguished  stu- 
dents ever  become  proficients  in  logic ;  and  by  far  the  greater 

*  Some  thirty  years  ago,  indeed,  there  was  printed,  in  uaum  academics 
jwenhdisy  certain  Excerpta  ex  Aristotelia  Organo,  The  execation  of  that 
work  shows  how  inadequate  its  author  was  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  rational  study  of  logic  than  a  syste- 
matic condensation  of  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  different  treatises  of 
the  Organon,  with  original  illustrations,  and  selections  fix)m  the  best  com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modem.  As  it  is,  this  petty  publication  has  exerted 
no  influence  on  the  logical  studies  of  the  University ;  we  should  like  to  know 
how  many  tutoi*s  have  expounded  it  in  their  lectures,  how  many  candidates 
have  been  examined  on  it  the  schools.  On  the  logical  authors,  at  least,  of 
the  University,  it  has  exerted  none. 
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proportion  pass  through  the  University  without  knowing  anything 
at  all  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  have  not  learned 
by  rote  a  string  of  technical  terms,  but  that  they  understand 
absolutely  nothing  whatever  of  the  principles  of  the  science." 
The  miracle  would  be,  if  they  ever  did.  Logic  thus  degraded  to 
an  irksome,  but  wholly  unprofitable,  penance,  the  absurdity  of  its 
longer  enforcement  was  felt  by  some  intelligent  leaders  of  the 
University.  "  It  was  proposed,"  says  Dr  Whately,  "  to  leave  the 
study  of  logic  altogether  to  the  option  of  the  candidates ; "  a  pro- 
posal hailed  with  joy  by  the  under-graduates,  who  had  long 
prayed  fervently  with  St  Ambrose, — "  A  Dialectica  Aristotelis 
libera  nos,  Domine."  ♦ 

In  these  circumstances,  when  even  the  Heads  could  not  much 
longer  have  continued  obstinate,  and  LiOgic  seemed  in  Oxford  on 
the  eve  of  following  the  sister  sciences  of  philosophy  to  an  aca- 
demic grave,  a  new  life  was  suddenly  communicated  to  the  expiring 
Btady,  and  hope,  at  least,  allowed  for  its  ultimate  convalescence 
under  a  reformed  system. 

This  was  mainly  effected  by  the  publication  of  the  Elements 
of  Dr  Whately,  then  Principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  and  recently 
(we  rejoice)  elevated  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Dublin.  (No. 
2,  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article.)  Somewhat  previ- 
ously, the  Budimenta  (abbreviated  Compendium)  of  Aldrich  had 
been  illustrated  with  English  notes  by  an  anonymous  author, 
whom  we  find  quoted  in  some  of  the  subsequent  treatises  under 
the  name  of  Hill.  (No.  1.)  The  success  and  ability  of  the  Ele- 
ments  prompted  imitation  and  determined  controversy.  Mr  Ben- 
tham  (nephew  of  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham)  published  his  Outline 
and  Examination,  in  which  Dr  Whately  is  alternately  the  object 
of  censure  and  encomium.  (No.  4.)  The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Lewis 
(on  two  points  only)  is  likewise  controversial.  (No.  6).  The 
Prmcipal,  as  becoming,  was  abridged  and  lauded  by  his  Vice 
(No.  3);  and  the  treatises  of  Mr  Huyshe  and  others,  (Nos.  6, 
7,  8,  9)  are  all  more  or  less  relative  to  Dr  Whately's^  and  all 
so  many  manifesta;tions  of  the  awakened  spirit  of  logical  pursuit. 
The  last  decade,  indeed^  has  done  more  in  Oxford  for  the  cause 
of  this  science  than  the  whole  hundred  and  thirty  years  pre- 

*  [This  addition  of  St  Ambrose  to  the  Litany,  I  took  as  recorded  by  Car- 
dinal Cnsa.] 
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ceding;*  for  since  the  time  of  Wallis  and  Aldrich,  until  the 
works  under  review,  we  recollect  nothing  on  the  subject  which 
the  University  could  claim,  except  one  or  two  ephemeral  tracts; 
— the  shallow  Refiectiona  of  Edward  Bentham,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
a  couple  of  clever  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  logic,  and  in  extinc- 
tion of  the  logic  of  Kett — which  last  also  was  a  mooncalf  of  Ahna 
Alater. 

*  [Since  that  time,  with  a  rise  of  the  academical  spirit,  the  stodj  of  logic 
has  been  still  more  zealonsly  pursued  in  Oxford,  and  several  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  University  have  published  treatises  on  the^cience,  of  no  ordinary 
merit.    I  may  chronolo^cally  notice  those  of  Mr  Wooley,  Mr  Thomson,  Mr 
Chretien,  and  Mr  Mansel. — ^To  two  of  these  gentlemen  I  am,  indeed,  mider 
personal  obligations. — Mr  Thomson^  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Imw$  of 
Thought^  among  other  flattering  testimonies  of  his  favourable  opinion,  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  publishing  the  specimen  which  I  had  communicated 
to  him,  of  a  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation ;  and  I  regret  to  find,  that  this 
circumstance  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  injnstice,  both  to  him  and  to 
roe.    To  him : — ^inasmucb,  as  he  has  been  nnfairiy  regarded  as  a  mere  expo- 
sitor of  my  system ;  to  me  :^inasmnch,  as  his  objections  to  that  system 
have  been  unfairly  regarded  as  decisive.    In  point  of  fact,  though  we  coin- 
cide, touching  the  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  afiSrma- 
tive  propositions,  we  are  diametrically  opposed,  touching  the  same  quantifi- 
cation in  negatives.  But,  while  I  am  happy,  in  the  one  case,  to  receive  even 
a  partial  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  from  Mr  Thomson's  able  and  indepen- 
dent  speculation ;  I  should  be  sorry,  in  the  other,  to  subject,  what  I  deem, 
the  truth  to  the  uncanvassed  opinion  of  any  human  intellect. — To  Mr  Mantel^ 
besides  sundry  gratifying  expressions  of  approval,  in  his  acute  and  learned 
Notes  on  the  Hudimenta  of  Aldrich ;  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  aid  in  the 
determination  of  a  curious  point  in  the  history  of  logic.    Instead  of  Petrus 
Hispanus  being  a  plagiarist,  and  his  Summulae  a  translation  from  the  Greek, 
as  supposed  by  Ehinger,  Keckermann,  Placdns,  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bnicker, — 
by  all,  in  short,  who,  for  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have  treated  of 
the  matter;  it  is  now  certain,  that  the  ^'  Synopsis  Organic*"  published  under 
the  name  of  Michael  PseUus  (the  younger)  is  itself  a  mere  garbled  version  of 
the  great  logical  text-book  of  the  west,  and,  without  any  authority,  capri- 
ciously fathered,  by  Ehinger,  as  an  original  work,  on  the  illustrious  Byzan- 
tine.  I  am  now,  in  fact,  able  to  prove : — ^that  in  the  Augsburg  Library,  the 
codex  from  which  Ehinger  printed,  contained  neither  the  title  nor  the 
author's  name  under  which  his  publication  appeared ;  and  that  in  several  of 
the  European  libraries  there  are  extant  Greek  manuscripts,  identical  with 
the  text  of  that  publication,  and  professing  to  be  merely  copies  of  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  original  of  Hispanus. — ^This  detection  enables  ns  also  to 
trace  the  r^«^^«r«,  "^y^ayf/t,  ».  r.  A.  of  Blemmides  and  the  Greeks  to  the 
Barbara^  Celarenty  &c.  of  Hispanus  and  the  Latins.] 
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It  remains  now  to  inquire: — At  what  value  are  we  to  rate 
these  new  logical  publications? — Before  looking  at  their  con- 
tents, and  on  a  knowledge  only  of  the  general  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced,  we  had  formed  a  presumptive 
estimate  of  what  they  were  likely  to  perform;  and  found  our 
anticipation  fully  confirmed,  since  we  recently  examined  what 
they  had  actually  accomplished.  None  of  the  works  are  the 
productions  of  inferior  ability  ;  and  though  some  of  them  propose 
only  an  humble  end,  they  are  all  respectably  executed.  A  few  of 
them  display  talent  rising  far  above  mediocrity ;  and  one  is  the 
effort  of  an  intellect  of  great  natural  power.  But  when  we  look 
from  the  capacity  of  the  author  to  his  acquirements,  our  judg- 
ment is  less  favourable.  If  the  writers  are  sometimes  original, 
their  matter  is  never  new.  They  none  of  them  possess, — not  to 
say  a  superfluous  erudition  on  their  subject, — even  the  necessary 
complement  of  information.  Kot  one  seems  to  have  studied  the 
logical  treatises  of  Aristotle ;  all  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Com- 
mentators on  the  Organon,  of  the  Scholastic,  Ramist,  Cai'tesian, 
Wolfian,  and  Kantian  Dialectic.  In  none  is  there  any  attempt 
at  the  higher  logical  philosophy :  we  have  no  preliminary  deter- 
mination of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought;  no  consequent 
evolution,  from  these  laws,  of  the  system  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  principle  buried  in  detail ;  inadequate  views  of  the 
science;  a  mere  agglutination  of  its  parts;  of  these  some  wholly 
neglected,  and  others,  neither  the  most  interesting  nor  important, 
elaborated  out  of  bounds ; — and  always,  though  in  very  different 
proportions,  too  much  of  the  "  shell,"  too  little  of  the  "  meat." 
They  are  rarely,  indeed,  wise  above  Aldrich.  His  partial  views 
of  the  order  and  comprehension  of  the  science  have  determined 
theirs ;  his  most  egregious  blunders  are  repeated ;  and  sometimes 
when  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  correction,  either  Aldrich  is  right, 
or  a  new  error  is  substituted  for  the  old.  Even  Dr  Whately, 
who,  in  the  teeth  of  every  logician  from  Alexander  to  Kant, 
speaks  of  "  the  boundless  field  within  the  legitimate  Umits  of  the 
science,"  "  walks  in  the  trodden  ways,"  and  is  guiltless  of 
"removing  the  ancient  landmark."  His  work,  indeed,  never 
transcends,  and  generally  does  not  rise  to,  the  actual  level  of  the 
science ;  nor,  with  all  its  ability,  can  it  justly  pretend  to  more 
than  a  relative  and  local  importance.  Its  most  original  and  valu- 
able portion  is  but  the  insufficient  correction  of  mistakes  touching 
the  nature  of  logic,  long  exploded,  if  ever  harboured,  among  the 
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countrymen  of  Leibnitz,  and  only  lingering  among  the  disciples  of 
Locke. 

An  articulate  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  these  conclnsions^  on  all 
the  works  under  consideration,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Nor 
is  this  requisite.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  review  that  work,  in 
chief,  to  which  most  of  the  others  are  correlative,  and  which 
stands  among  them  all  the  highest  in  point  of  ori^nality  and 
learning ; — and  the  rest  occasionally,  in  subordination  to  that  one. 
Nor  in  criticising  Dr  Whately's  Elements  can  we  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate all  or  even  the  principal  points  of  our  judgment.  To  show 
the  deficiencies  in  that  work,  either  of  principle  or  of  detail, 
would,  in  the  universal  ignorance  in  this  country  of  logical  plil- 
losophy  and  of  a  high  logical  standard,  require  a  preliminary 
exposition  of  what  a  system  of  this  science  ought  ta  comprehend, 
far  beyond  our  space,  were  we  even  to  discuss  these  points  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other.  We  must,  therefore,  emitting  imper- 
fecHcns,  confine  ourselves  to  an  indication  of  some  of  Dr  Whately's 
positive  errors.  This  we  shall  attempt,  "  though  the  work,"  as 
its  author  assures  us,  "  has  undergone,  not  only  the  close  exami- 
nation of  himself  and  several  friends,  but  the  severer  scrutiny  of 
determined  opponents,  without  any  material  errors  having  been 
detected,  or  any  considerable  alteration  found  necessary."  In 
doing  this,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  our  intention  than  any 
derogation  from  the  merit  of  that  eminent  individual,  whom,  even 
when  we  differ  most  from  his  opinions,  we  respect,  both  as  a  very 
shrewd,  and  (what  is  a  rarer  phsBnomenon  in  Oxford)  a  very  inde- 
pendent, thinker.  The  interest  of  truth  is  above  all  personal 
considerations;  and  as  Dr  Whately,  in  vindication  of  his  own 
practice,  has  well  observed : — "  Errors  are  the  more  carefully  to 
be  pointed  out  in  proportion  to  the  authority  by  which  they  are 
sanctioned."  '^  No  mercy,"  says  Lessing,  ''  to  a  distinguished 
author."  This,  however,  is  not  our  motto ;  and  if  our  "  scrutiny  " 
be  "  severe,"  we  are  conscious  that  it  cannot  justly  be  attributed 
to  "  determined  opposition." 

We  find  matter  of  controversy  even  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Elements,  and  in  regard  even  to  the  first  question  of  the  doctrine : 
—  WticU  is  Logic  ? — Dr  Whately  very  properly  opens  by  a 
statement,  if  not  a  definition,  of  the  nature  and  domain  of  lo^c  ; 
and  in  no  other  part  of  his  work  have  the  originality  and  correct- 
ness of  his  views  been  more  applauded,  than  in  the  determination 
of  this  fundamental  problem.     He  says  : — 
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^'  Logic,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  which  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  Science^  and  also  as  the  Art^  of 
Seasoning.  Tt  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argaraentation  is  con- 
(Incted.  and  fhmishes  rules  to  eecnre  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions. 
Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  is  that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  thei 
process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  strictly  a  science;  while,  considered  in  reference  to  the  practical 
rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinc- 
tion, as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out  by  most  writers  on  the  subject ;  logic  having  been  in  general  regarded 
as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences  having 
been  expressly  denied/'    (Elements^  p.  \.) 

Here  the  enquiry  naturally  separates  into  two  branches  ; — the 
one  concerns  the  geiius,  the  other  the  object-matier,  of  logic 

In  regard  to  the  former : — Dr  Whately's  reduction  of  logic  to, 
the  twofold  category  of  Art  and  Science,  has  earned  the  praises 
of  his  Critical  Examiner,  but  Mr  Bentham,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  as  often  out  in  his  encomium  as  in  his  censure.     He 
observes : — 

"  Dr  Whately  has  in  particular  brought  to  view  one  very  important  fact, 
overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors,  though  so  obvious,  when  once  exhibited, 
as  to  make  us  wonder  that  it  should  not  have  been  remarked :  viz.  that 
logic  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  The  universally  prevailing  error,  that 
hninan  knowledge  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  some  of  which  are  arts 
without  science,  and  others  sciences  without  art,  has  been  fully  exposed  by 
Mr  [Jeremy]  Bcntham  in  his  Chrestomathia.  There  also  it  has  been  showi\, 
that  there  cannot  exist  a  single  art  that  has  not  its  corresponding  science, 
nor  a  single  science  which  is  not  accompanied  by  some  portion  of  art.  The 
Schoolmen,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  extraordinary  effort,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  logic  is  an  art  only,  not  a  science  ;  and  in  that  particular  instance, 
Dr  Whately  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  who  has  ventured  to  contradi(^t  this 
ill-founded  asseHiou."— (Outline,  p.  12  J 

In  all  this  there  is  but  one  statement  with  which  we  can  agree. 
We  should  certainly  "  wonder  "  with  Mr  Bentham,  had  any  "  so 
obvious  and  important  fact "  been  overlooked  by  all  Dr  Whately 's 
predecessors ;  and  knowing  something  of  both,  should  assuredly 
be  less  disposed  to  presume  a  want  of  acuteness  in  the  old  logi- 
cians, than  any  ignorance  of  their  speculations  in  the  new.  In 
the  latter  alternative,  indeed,  will  be  found  a  solution  of  the 
**  wonder."     Author  and  critic  are  equally  in  error. 

In  the  first  place,  looking  merely  to  the  nomenclature,  both  are 
historically  wrong.  "  Logic,"  says  Dr  Whately,  "  has  been  in 
general  regarded  merely  as  an  art,  and  it«  claim  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  sciences  has  been  expressly  denied."     The  reverse  is 
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true. .  The  great  majority  of  logicians  have  regarded  logic  as  a 
science,  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art.  This  is  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  most  general  opinion, — "  The  Schoolmen,"  says  Mr 
Bentham,  "  have  with  extraordinary  effort  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  logic  is  an  art  only"  On  the  contrary,  the  Schoolmen  have 
not  only  *^  with  extraordinary  effort,"  but  with  unexampled  una- 
nimity laboured  in  proving  logic  to  be  exclusively  a  science  ;  and 
so  far  from  "  Dr  Whately  being  "  (with  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham) 
**  the  first  to  contradict  this  ill-founded  assertion,"  the  paradox  of 
these  gentlemen  is  only  the  truism  of  the  world  beside.  This  error 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  genus  of  logic  is  one  of  those  vexed 
questions  on  which,  as  Ausonius  has  it, 

**  omnis  certai  cUaUctioa  turba  sophorum  'V 

indeed,  until  latterly,  no  other  perhaps  stands  so  obtrusively  for- 
ward during  the  whole  progress  of  the  study. — Plato  and  the 
Platonists  considered  dialectic  as  a  science  ;  but  with  them  dialec- 
tic was  a  real  not  a  formal  discipline,  and  corresponded  rather  to 
the  metaphysic  than  to  the  logic  of  the  Peripatetics. — Logic  is  not 
defined  by  Aristotle. — His  Greek  followers,  (and  a  considerable 
body  of  the  most  eminent  dialecticians  since  the  revival  of  letters.) 
deny  it  to  be  either  science  or  art, — The  Stoics  in  general  viewed 
it  as  a  science. — The  Arabian  and  Latin  Schoolmen  did  the  same. 
In  this  opinion  Thomist  and  Scotist,  Realist  and  Nominalist,  con- 
curred; an  opinion  adopted,  almost  to  a  man,  by  the  Jesuit, 
Dominican,  and  Franciscan  Cursuahsts. — From  the  restoration  of 
letters,  however,  and  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  many  Aristotelians,  with  the  whole  body  of 
Bamists,  (to  whom  were  afterwards  to  be  added  a  majority  of  the 
Cartesians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Eclectics,)  maintained 
that  it  was  an  art ;  that  the  error  of  Sanderson  may  be  perhaps 
excused  in  attributing  this  opinion  to  "  almost  all  the  more  recent 
authors  "  at  his  time.  Along  with  these,  however,  (so  far  is  Dr 
Whately  from  having  "  brought  to  view  this  important  fact,  over- 
looked by  all  his  predecessors,")  there  was  a  very  considerable 
party  who  anticipated  the  supposed  novelty  of  this  author  in 
defining  logic  by  the  double  genus  of  art  and  science.* — Li  the 
schools  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  logic  again  obtained  the  name  of  science. 

*  To  make  reference  to  these  would  be  de  trap ;  we  count  above  a  dozeo 
logicians  of  this  class  in  our  own  collection.  But  independently  of  the  older 
and  less  familiar  authors,  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dr  Whately  have  no 
claim  (the  latter  makes  none)  to  originality  in  this  observation.     Even  tbt* 
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Bat, — ^to  look  beneath  the  name, — as  Dr  Whately  and  his  cri- 
tic are  wrong  in  imagining  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  obser- 
ration,  they  are  equally  mistaken  in  attributing  to  it  the  smallest 
importance.  The  question  never  concerned  logic  itself,  but  merely 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  by  which  it  should  be  defined.  The 
old  logicians,  (however  keenly  they  disputed  whether  logic  were 
a  science  or  an  art, — or  neither, — or  both, — a  science  speculative, 
6r  a  science  practical, — or  at  once  speculative  and  practical,) — 
never  dreamt  that  the  controversy  possessed,  in  so  far  as  logic 
was  concerned,  more  than  a  verbal  interest.*  In  regard  to  the 
essential  nature  of  logic  they  were  at  one ;  and  contested  only, 
what  was  the  comprehension  of  these  terms  in  philosophical  pro- 
priety, or  rather  what  was  the  true  interpretation  of  their  Aristo- 
telic  definitions.  Many  intelligent  thinkers  denounced,  with  Vives, 
the  whole  problem  as  frivolous.  "  Qu»stioni  locum  dedit  misera 
homonymia,"  says  Mark  Duncan,  among  a  hundred  others.  The 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  several  opinions  regularly  admit, 
that  unless  the  terms  are  taken  in  the  peculiar  signification  for 
which  they  themselves  contend,  that  all  and  each  of  their  adver- 
saries may  be  correct ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  recognised 
on  all  hands,  that  these  terms  were  vulgarly  employed  in  a  vague 
or  general  acceptation,  under  which  every  opinion  might  be.  con- 
sidered right,  or  rather  no  opinion  could  be  deemed  wrong.  The 
preparatory  step  of  the  discussion  was,  therefore,  an  eUmination 


last  respectable  writer  on  logic  in  the  British  Empire,  previous  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, Dr  Richard  Kirwan,  whose  popular  and  able  volumes  were  published 
in  1807,  defines  logic  as  art  and  science ;  and  this  in  terms  so  similar  to  those 
of  Dr  Whately,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  author  had 
his  predecessor's  definition  (which  we  shall  quote)  immediately  in  view. 
"  Logic  is  both  a  science  and  an  art ;  it  is  a  science  inasmuch  as,  by  analys- 
ing the  elements,  principles,  and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how 
to  discover  their  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  sources  of 
such  errors.  It  is  an  art,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  now  to  arrange  arguments 
in  such  manner,  that  their  truth  may  be  most  readily  perceived,  or  their 
falsehood  detected."    (Vol.  i.  p.  1.) 

*  Father  Buffier  is  unjust  to  the  old  logicians,  but  he  places  the  matter  on 
its  proper  footing  in  reference  to  the  new.—"  Si  la  logique  est  une  science. 
Oui  et  non ;  selon  Tid^  qu'il  vous  plait  d^attacher  an  nom  de  science,  &c. 
—  Si  la  logique  est  un  art.  Encore  un  fois,  oui  et  non ;  —  II  plait  aux 
logiciens  de  disputer  si  la  logique  est,  ou  n'est  pas  un  art;  et  il  ne  leur  plait 
pas  tonjonrs  d'arouer  ni  d'enseigricr  a  leurs  disciples,  que  c'est  une  pure  ou 
puerile  question  de  nom."    (Cours  des  Sciences,  (Logiqne,)  p.  887.  J 
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of  these  less  precise  and  appropriate  significations,  wliick,  as  ihvy 
could  at  best  only  afford  a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  purposes  of  a  definition.  But  what 
the  older  logicians  rejected  as  a  useless  truism,  the  recent  embrace 
as  a  new  and  important  observation. — In  regard  to  its  novelty : — 
Do  Dr  Whately  and  Mr  Bentham  imagine  that  any  previous  logi- 
cian could  ever  have  dreamt  of  denying  that  logic,  in  their  accep- 
tation of  the  terms,  was  at  once  an  art  and  a  science  ?  Let  them 
look  into  almost  any  of  the  older  treatises,  and  they  will  find  this 
explicitly  admitted,  even  when  the  terms  Art  and  Science  are 
employed  in  senses  far  less  vague  and  universal  than  is  done  by 
them. — ^As  to  its  importance : — Do  they  suppose  that  a  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate  conception  of  logic  is  thus  obtained  ?  The  con- 
trary is  true.  The  term  Science  Dr  Whately  employs  in  its 
widest  possible  extension,  for  any  knowledge  considered  abso- 
lutely, and  not  in  relation  to  practice;  and  in  this  acceptation 
every  art  in  its  doctrinal  portion  must  be  a  science.  Art  he 
defines  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice ;  in  which  signi- 
fication, ethics,  politics,  religion,  and  all  other  practiced  sciences, 
must  be  ar^s.  Art  and  Science  are  thus  distended  till  they  run 
together.  As  philosophical  terms,  they  are  nowiiltogether  worth- 
less ;  too  universal  to  define ;  too  vacillating  between  identity  and 
difference,  to  distinguish.  In  fact,  their  application  to  logic,  or 
any  other  subject,  is  hereafter  only  to  undefine,  and  to  confuse ; 
expressing,  as  they  do,  not  any  essential  opposition  between  the 
things  themselves,  but  only  the  different  points  of  view  under 
which  the  same  thing  may  be  contemplated  by  us ; — every  art 
being  thus  in  itself  also  a  science,  every  science  in  itself  also  an 
art. — This  Mr  Bentham  thinks  the  correction  of  a  universal 
error, — the  discovery  of  an  important  fact.  If  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  logicians  be  frivolous,  what  is  it  in  those  of 
the  new !  • 


•  Such  is  the  most  favourable  interpretation  we  can  give  of  Dr  Whately 's 
meaning.  But  the  language  in  which  this  meaning  is  convejed  is  most  am- 
biguous and  inaccurate.  E,  g,  he  says  : — ^^  A  science  is  conversant  about 
knowledge  only,'*''  (P.  56.)  He  cannot  mean  what  the  words  express,  that 
science  has  knowledge  for  its  object-matter^  for  this  is  nonsense ;  and  the 
words  do  not  express,  what,  from  the  context,  we  must  presume  he  means, 
that  science  has  no  end  ulterior  to  the  contemplative  act  of  knowledge  itself. 
Dr  Whately  thus  means  by  science  what  Aristotle  meant  by  speculative  science^ 
but  how  different  in  the  precision  of  their  definitions  I  Qta^vrtKiis  fUv  {tTrt^ri' 
fATii)  WAof  tixti0ita-  x^etKTiKiis  V  Ijyoif ; — or,  as  Averroes  has  it.  Per  specula- 
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So  much  for  the  genus,  now  for  the  object-matter. — 

Of  Dr  Whately's  Elements,  Mr  Hinds  says,  and  that  emphati- 
caDy : — "  This  treatise  displays — and  it  is  the  only  one  that 
has  clearly  done  so — ^the  true  nature  and  use  of  logic ;  so  that 
it  may  be  approached,  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 
spcculatiye  study ;  such  as  one  is  apt,  in  fancy,  to  class  with 
astrology  and  alchemy."  (Pref.  p.  viii.)  These  are  strong 
words. 

We  are  disposed  to  admit  that  Dr  Whately,  though  not  right, 
is  perhaps  not  far  wrong  with  regard  to  the  '*  true  nature  and 
use  of  logic  ; " — that  he  "  clearly  displays "  that  nature  and 
use,  is  palpably  incorrect ;  and  that  his  is  ''  the  only  treatise 
which  has  clearly  done  so,"  is  but  another  proof,  that  assertion  is 
often  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  what  we  conceive  a  v^ry  partial  concep- 
tion of  the  science, — that  Dr  W^hately  makes  the  process  of 
reasoning  not  merely  its  principal,  but  even  its  adequate  object ; 
those  of  simple  apprehension  and  judgment  being  considered  not 
in  themselves  as  constituent  elements  of  thought,  but  simply  as 
subordinate  to  argumentation.  In  this  view  logic  is  made  con- 
vertible with  syllogistic.     This  view,  which  may  be  allowed,  in  so 


tivam  gcimus  ut  sciamus ;  per practicam  scimus  ut  operemur. — In  like  manner, 
Dr  Wbately  gives,  without  being  aware  of  it,  two  very  different  definitions  of 
the  term  Art.  In  one  place  (p.  1)  it  is  said,  **  that  logic  may  be  called  the  art 
of  reasoning,  while,  considered  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules,  it  furnishes 
to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  deductions.^'  This  is  evidently  the  A/«- 
'KiKTtx.fi  x^^h  Treaty fi,a.ru¥  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  the  logica  docens  (jguce  tradit 
prtBcepta)  of  the  Arabian  and  Latin  schools.  Again,  in  another  (p.  56)  it  is 
said,  that  "  an  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  practice.^'*  If  words  have 
any  meaning,  this  definition  (not  to  wander  from  logic)  suits  only  the  Ai«- 
TiiXTf*^  if  X^*'  "''"'^  yvfCMttviqt  tp^atyfAaruv  of  the  Greek,  the  logica  utens  (qwe 
utUur  prtBceptis)  of  the  Latin  Aristotelians.  The  L.  docens^  and  the  L,  utens^ 
are,  however,  so  far  from  being  convertible,  that,  by  the  great  majority  ot 
philosophers,  they  have  been  placed  in  different  genera.  The  Greek  logi- 
cians denied  the  L.  docens  to  be  either  science  or  art,  regarding  it  as  an 
instrument,  not  a  part  of  philosophy  ;  the  L,  utens^  on  the  contrary,  they 
admitted  to  be  a  science,  and  a  part  of  philosophy,  but  not  separable  and 
distinct.  The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  general  the  L.  docens  to  be  a 
s<;ience,  and  part  of  philosophy ;  the  X.  utens  as  neither,  but  only  an  in- 
strument. Some,  however  made  the  docens  a  science,  the  utens  an  art ; 
while  by  others  this  opinion  was  reversed,  &c.  These  distinctions  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  pure  and  applied  logics  of  a  more  modem  philo- 
sophy. 
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may  be  regarded  as  tbe  principal.  In  making  the  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  reasoning  the  appropriate  office  of  logic,  Dr  Whately 
adopts  the  first  of  these  opinions ;  in  making  logic  entirely  cofi- 
versant  about  language,  he  adopts  the  second.  We  can  hardly, 
however,  believe  that  he  seriously  entertained  this  last.  It  is 
expressly  contradicted  by  Aristotle,  {Analyt.  Post.  i.  10,  §  7) ;  it 
involves  a  psychological  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  mental  faculties  on  language,  once  and  again 
refuted,  which  we  are  confident  that  Dr  Whately  never  could 
sanction ;  and,  finally,  it  is  at  variance  with  sundry  passages  of 
the  Elements,  where  a  doctrine  apparently  very  different  is 
advanced.  But,  be  his  doctrine  what  it  may,  precision  and 
perspicuity  are  not  the  qualities  we  should  think  of  applying 
to  it. 

But  if  the  Vice-Principal  be  an  incompetent  judge  of  what  the 
Principal  has  achieved,  he  is  a  still  more  incompetent  reporter 
of  what  all  other  logicians  have  not.  If  he  had  read  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  works  it  behoved  him  to  have  studied,  before 
being  entitled  to  assert  that  Dr  Whately's  *'  treatise  is  the  only 
one  that  has  clearly  displayed  the  true  use  and  nature  of  logic," 
he  has  accomplished  what  not  one  of  his  brother  dialecticians  of 
Oxford  has  attempted.  But  the  assertion  betrays  itself :  «rr«x^af 
dfAahm.  To  any  one  on  a  level  with  the  literature  of  this  science, 
the  statement  must  appear  supremely  ridiculous, — that  the  no- 
tions held  of  the  nature  and  use  of  logic  in  the  Kantian,  not  to 
say  the  Wolfian  school,  are  less  clear,  adequate,  and  correct,  than 
those  promulgated  by  Dr  Whately. — A  general  survey,  indeed, 
of  the  history  of  opinions  on  this  subject  would  prove,  that  views 
essentially  sound  were  always  as  frequent,  as  the  carrying  of 
these  views  into  effect  was  rare.  Many,  speculatively,  recognised 
principles  of  the  science,  which  almost  none  practically  applied  to 
regulate  its  constitution. — Even  the  Scholastic  logicians  display, 
in  general,  more  enlightened  and  profound  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  their  science  than  a,ny  recent  logician  of  this  country. 
In  their  multifarious  controversies  on  this  matter,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  more  remarkable,  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.  All  their  doctrines  admit  of  a 
favourable  interpretation ;  some,  indeed,  for  truth  and  precision, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Logic  they  all 
discriminated  from  psychology,  metaphysie,  &c  as  a  rational,  not 
a  rcaj, — as  tL  formal,  not  a  material  science. — The  few  who  held 
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the  adequate  object  of  logic  to  be  things  in  general^  held  this, 
howeyer,  under  the  qualification,  that  things  in  general  were  con- 
sidered by  logic  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  form^  of 
thought  imposed  on  them  by  the  intellect, — qwitenus  aecuiidu 
intentionibvs  sttbstabant. — Those  who  maintained  this  object  to  be 
the  higher  processes  of  thmight,  (three,  two,  or  one,)  carefully  ex- 
plained, that  the  intellectual  operations  were  not,  in  their  own 
nature,  proposed  to  the  logician, — ^that  belonged  to  the  psycholo- 
gist,— but  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  dirigible,  or  the  subject  of 
laws.  The proaimate  end  of  logic  was  thus  to  analyze  the  canons 
of  thought ;  its  remote,  to  apply  these  to  the  intellectual  acts. — 
Those,  again,  (and  they  formed  the  great  majority,)  who  saw 
tliis  object  in  second  notions,^  did  not  allow  that  logic  was  con- 
cerned with  these  second  notions  abstractly  and  in  themselves, 
(that  was  the  province  of  metaphysic,)  but  only  in  concrete  as 
applied  to  first ;  that  is,  only  as  they  were  the  instruments  and 
regulators  of  thought. — It  would  require  a  longer  exposition  than 

*  The  distinction. (which  we  owe  to  the  Arabians)  oi first  and  second  notions, 
(notumeSf  conceptust  intentiones,  inteUecta  prima  et  secunda),  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  as  a  highly  philosophical  determination, 
but  as  the  condition  of  any  understanding  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  old 
and  new,  of  which,  especially  the  logic,  it  is  almost  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  this  famous  distinction  has  been  long 
lost  in  "  the  (once)  second  school  of  the  church." — Aldrich's  definition  is 
altogether  inadequate,  if  not  positively  erroneous.  Mr  UUl  and  Dr  Whatcly, 
followed  by  Mr  Huyshc  and  the  author  of  Questions  on  Logicy  <&c.,  miscon- 
ceive Aldrich,  who  is  their  only  autliority,  if  Aldiich  understood  himself,  and 
fioander  on  from  one  error  to  another,  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  light. 
{HiU,  pp.  80—33  ;  Whately,  pp.  173—176 ;  Huyshe,  pp.  18,  1^ ;  Questions, 
pp.  10, 11, 71.)  (Of  a  surety,  no  calumny  could  be  more  unfounded,  as  now 
applied  to  Oxford,  than  the  ^^  clamour,^^  of  which  Dr  Whately  is  apprehen- 
sive,—'' the  clamour  against  confining  the  human  mind  in  the  trammels  of  the 
SCHOOLMEN  1 ") — The  matter  is  worth  some  little  illustration ;  we  can  spare 
it  none,  and  must  content  oiu'selves  with  a  definition  of  the  terms.— A  first 
notion  is  the  concept  of  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itself  and  independent  of  any 
operation  of  thought ;  as,  John,  Man,  Animal,  &c,  A  second  notion  is  the 
concept,  not  of  an  object  as  it  is  in  reality,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  it  is 
thought  by  the  mind;  as,  Individual,  Species,  Genus,  <&c.  The  former  is  the 
concept  of  a  thing, — real, — immediate,~-direct :  the  latter  the  concept  of  a 
concept^— formal, — mediate, — re/lex.  For  elucidation  of  this  distinction,  and 
its  applications,  it  is  needless  to  make  references.  The  subject  is  copiously 
treated  by  several  authors  in  distinct  treatises,  but  will  be  found  competently 
explained  in  almost  all  the  older  systems  of  logic  and  philosopiiy. 
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we  can  afford,  to  do  justice  to  these  opiuions, — especially  to  the 
last.  When  properly  understood,  they  will  be  found  to  contaao, 
in  principle,  all  that  has  been  subsequently  adyanced  of  any  value 
in  regard  to  the  object-matter  and  scope  of  logic. 

Nothing  can  be  more  meagre  and  incorrect  than  Dr  Whately's 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Logic,  This  part  of  his  work,  indeed, 
is  almost  wholly  borrowed  from  the  poverty^  of  Aldrich.  As 
specimens : — 

Archyta8y^  by  Whately  as  by  Aldrich,  is  set  down  as  in- 
ventor of  the  Categoric ;  and  this  now  exploded  opinion  is  adran- 
ced  without  a  suspicion  of  its  truth.  The  same  unacquaintance 
with  philosophical  literature  and  Aristotelic  criticism  is  manifested 
by  every  recent  Oxford  vnriter  who  has  alluded  to  the  subject. 
We  may  refer  to  the  Excerpta  ex  OrganOy  in  usum  Acctdemka 
JuventutiSy — to  the  Oxonia  Purgata  of  Dr  Tatham, — to  Mr 
Hill's  Notes  on  Aldrich, — to  Mr  Husyshe's  Logic, — and  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle  by  Mr  Hampden.  This  last,  even  makes 
the  Stagirite  derive  his  moral  system  from  the  Pythagoreans; 
although  the  forgery  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  StobaenSt 
under  the  name  of  Theages,  and  other  ethical  writers  of  that 
school,  has  now  been  for  half  a  century  fully  established.  They 
stand  likewise  without  an  obelus  in  Dr  Gaasford's  respectable 
edition  of  the  Florilegium.  [The  physical  treatises,  also,  as  those 
under  the  names  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  and  Timaeus  Locrius,  arc 
of  the  same  character ;  they  are  comparatively  recent  fabrications.] 
Aristotle  would  be,  indeed,  the  sorriest  plagiary  on  record,  were 
the  thefts  believed  of  him  by  his  Oxford  votaries  not  false  only, 
but  ridiculous.     By  Aldrich  it  is  stated,  as  on  indisputable  evi- 


•  [On  Archytas,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  three  excellent  monographs : 
by  Navarrus  (Copenhagen,  1820)  ;  by  Hartenstein  (Leipsic,  1835)  ;  and  by 
Gruppe  (Berlin,  1840).— The  Metaphysical,  Physical,  and  Ethical  frag- 
ments, written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  are  a/?,  to  a  critical  reader,  obtrusively  spurious^  and  on  all, 
this  note  has  been  superfluously  branded  by  the  German  critics  and  btsto- 
rians  of  philosophy,  for  above  half  a  century.  Meiners  began,  and  nearly 
accomplished,  the  exposition.  Instead  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  stealing  their 
philosophies  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  thefts  remaining,  by  a 
miracle,  for  centuries,  unknown,  and  even  unsuspected ;  the  forgers  of  these 
more  modem  treatises  have  only  impudently  translated  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  philosophers  into  their  supposititious  Doric.  Their  non-exposure,  at  the 
time,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  languid  literature  of  the  decline.] 
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denoe,  that,  while  in  Asia,  he  received  a  great  part  of  his  philoso- 
phy from  a  learned  Jew ;  *  and  this  silly  and  long  derided  fable 
even  stands  uncontradicted  in  the  Compendium  to  the  present 
day  :  while,  by  the  Oxford  writers  at  large,  he  is  still  supposed 
to  haye  stolen  his  Categories  and  Ethics  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
physical  doctrines)  from  the  Pythagoreans.  What  would  Schleier- 
macher  or  Creuzer  think  of  this  I 

In  discriminating  Aristotle's  merits  in  regard  to  logic,  Dr 
Whately,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  vague  and  incorrect. 

"  No  science  can  be  expected  to  make  any  considerable  progress,  which  is 
not  cultivated  on  right  principles.  -  -  The  greatest  mistakes  have  always 
prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  logic ;  and  its  province  has,  in  consequence, 
been  extended  by  many  writers  to  subjects  with  which  it  has  no  proper  con- 
nexion. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  (who  is  himself  not  entirely 
exempt  from  the  errors  in  question,)  hardly  a  writer  on  logic  can  be  men- 
tioned who  has  clearly  perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view  throughout,  Its 
real  nature  and  object.^'    (P.  2.) 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  is  Aristotle, — so  far  at  least  are  his 
logical  treatises  which  still  remain,  (and  these  are,  perhaps,  few 
to  the  many  that  are  lost,)  from  meriting  this  comparative  eulo- 
gium,  that  nine-tenths, — in  fact,  more  than  nineteen-twentieths, 
—of  these  treat  of  matters,  which,  if  logical  at  all,  can  be  viewed 
as  the  objects,  not  of  pure,  but  only  of  an  applied  logic ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  incorrect  notions  which 
have  prevailed,  and  still  continue  to  prevail,  in  regard  to  the 
'*  nature  and  province  of  logic,"  are,  without  detraction  from  his 
merits,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  and  authority  of 
the  Philosopher  himself. — The  book  of  Categories,  as  containing 
an  objective  classification  of  real  things,  is  metaphysical,  not  logi- 
cal. The  two  books  of  Posterior  Analytics,  as  solely  conversant 
about  demonstrative  or  necessary  matter,  transcend  the  limits  of 
the  formal  science ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  eight  books  of 
Topics,  as  wholly  occupied  with  probable  matter,  its  accidents 
and  applications.  Even  the  two  books  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  in 
which  the  pure  syllogism  is  considered,  are  swelled  with  extra- 
logical  discussions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  modality  of  syllogisms  as  founded  on  the  distinction  of  pure, 


•  [The  Jews  have  even  made  Aristotle  a  native  Israelite,— bom  at  Jeru- 
salem,—of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,— and  a  Rabbi  deep  in  the  sacred  books  of 
his  nation.     (See  Bartoloccii  Bibliotheca  Rabbinical  t.  i.  /?.  471,  sq,)  1 
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necessary,  and  cootingent  matter ; — ^the  consideration  of  the  r«ii 
truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions,  and  the  power  so  irrelevantly 
attributed  to  the  syllogism  of  inferring  a  true  conclusion  from 
false  premises ; — ^the  distinction  of  the  enthymeme,  through  the 
fxtrqformal  character  of  its  premises,  as  a  reasoning  from  signs 
and  probabilities; — the  physiognomic  syllogism,  &c.  &c.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  book  On  Enouncement ;  and  matters  are  eyen 
worse  with  that  on  Fallacies,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  a  sequel  of 
the  Topics.  If  Aristotle,  therefore,  did  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  for  the  progress  of  the  science ;  he  also  did  more  than 
any  other  to  overlay  it  with  extraneous  lumber,  and  to  impede 
its  development  under  a  precise  and  elegant  form  Many  of  his 
successors  had  the  correctest  views  of  the  object  and  scope  of 
logic;  and  even  among  the  schoolmen  there  were  minds  who 
could  have  purified  the  science  from  its  adventitious  sediment, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  from  applying  their  principles  to 
details,  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacted  to  the  precept  and 
practice  of  Aristotle.* 

**  It  has  been  remarked,"  says  Dr  Whatcly,  after  Aldrich, 
"  that  the  logical  system  is  one  of  those  few  theories  which  have 
been  begun  and  perfected  by  the  same  individual.  The  history 
of  its  discovery,  as  far  as  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are 
concerned,  properly* commences  anil  ends  with  Aristotle/'  (P.  6.) 
— In  so  far  as  "  the  main  principles  of  the  science  are  concerned," 
this  cannot  be  denied.  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  stated 
with  greater  qualification.  Aristotle  left  to  his  successors,  mucli 
to  reject, — a  good  deal  to  supply, — and  the  whole  to  simplify, 
digest,  and  arrange. — In  regard  alone  to  the  deficiencies : — If  Dr 
Whately  and  the  other  Oxford  logicians  are  right,  (we  think 
decidedly  otherwise,)  in  adding  the  fourth  syllogistic  figure, 
(which,  by  the  way,  none  of  them,  from  Aldrich  downwards,  ever 
hint  to  the  under-graduates  not  to  be  of  Aristotelic  origin,)  the 
Stagirite  is  wrong  in  recognising  the  exclusive  possibility  of  the 
other  three  {Analyt.  Pr,  i.  23,  §  1 ;)  and  so  far  his  system  can 

*  [M.  Barth^lemy  Saint- Hilau-e,  to  whom,  among  many  other  valuable 
Aristotelic  labours  of  high  talent,  we  owe  an  excellent  French  translation  of 
the  Orgahon,  with  copious  notes  and  introductions,  has  combated  this  opi- 
nion. (See  the  Preface  to  his  first  volume,  especially  pp.  xvi — xx,  cxlii.) 
I  still,  however,  remain  unconvinced ;  though  I  cannot  now  detail  my  rea- 
sons.— Assuredly,  I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  disparaging  the 
p(»nius  of  Aristotle  ;  reverencing  him  as  the  Prince  of  PhihsophersJ] 
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hardly  be  affirmed  by  them  to  have  been  perfected  by  himself. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  jive  moods  subsequently  added  by  Theo- 
pbrastus  and  Eudemus,  the  extensive  and  important  doctrine  of 
hypotheticals, — a  doctrine,  in  a  great  measure,  peculiar  and  inde- 
pendent,— was,  probably,  an  original  supplement  by  these  philo- 
sophers; previous  to  which,  the  logical  system  remained  alto- 
gether defective.  [This  requires  some  addition,  and  some  modifi- 
cation.] 

The  following  is  Dr  Whately's  sketch  of  the  fortune  of  Logic, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  the  Schoolmen : — 

"  The  writings  of  Aristotle  were  not  only  absolutely  lost  to  the  world  for 
aboat  two  ccntories,  [many,  if  not  most,  were  always  extant,]  but  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  studied  for  a  long  time  after  their  recovery.  An  art, 
however,  of  logic,  derived  from  the  principles  traditionally  preserved  by  his 
disciples,  seems  to  have  been  generally  known,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  works ;  but  the  pursuit  of  the  science  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned  for  a  long  time.  Early  in  the  Christian  era  the 
Peripatetic  doctrines  experienced  a  considerable  revival ;  and  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Galen  and  Porphyry  as  logicians ;  but  it  is  not  till  the  fifth 
[sixth]  century  that  Aristotle^s  logical  works  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  celebrated  Beethius.  Not  one  of  these  seems  to  have  made  any  con- 
siderable advances  in  developing  the  theory  of  reasoning.  Of  Galenas  labours 
little  is  known ;  and  Porphyry's  principal  work  is  merely  on  the  Predicabies, 
We  have  Mctle  of  the  science  till  the  revival  of  learning  among  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  Aristotle's  treatises  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects  were 
eagerly  studied."    (P.  7.) 

In  this  sketch,  Dr  Whately  closely  follows  Aldrich ;  and  how 
utterly  incompetent  was  Aldrich  for  a  guide,  is  significantly 
shown  by  his  incomparable  (but  still  uncorrected)  blunder  of  con- 
founding Galen  with  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiac  !  "  Circa  annum 
Christi  140,  interpretum  princeps  Galenus  floruit,  'ES^yjmif,  sive 
Expositor,  Kur'  f£ox4>i  dictus/'  Galen,  who  thus  flourished  at  nine 
years  old,  never  deserved,  never  received  the  title  of  2%e  Com- 
mentator.  This  designation,  as  every  tyro  ought  to  know,  was 
exclusively  given  to  Alexander,  the  oldest  tfUd  ablest  of  the  Greek 
interpreters  of  Aristotle,  until  it  was  afterwards  divided  with  him 
by  Averroes. — The  names  of  Theophrastus  and  JEudemvs,  the 
great  founders  of  logic  after  Aristotle,  do  not  appear. — We  say 
nothing  of  inferior  logicians,  but  the  Aphrodisian  and  Ammonius 
Hermice  were  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Porphyry. — 
Of  Galen*s  logical  labours,  some  are  preserved,  and  of  others  we 
know  not  a  little  from  his  own  information  and  that  of  others. 
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Why  is  it  not  stated,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  the  fotirth/gureh2& 
been  attributed  to  Galen,  and  on  what  (incompetent)  authority 't 
— Nothing  is  said  of  the  original  logical  treatises  of  BoeUUu8, 
though  his  work  on  Hypotheticals  is  the  most  copious  we  possess. 
. — Had  Dr  Whately  studied  the  subject  for  himself,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  greater  justice  to  the  Greek  logicians. 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying,  ''  we  have  little  of  the  science  till 
the  revival  of  learning  among  the  Arabians  ?"  Are  Averroes  and 
Avicenna  so  greatly  superior  to  Alexander  and  Ammonius  ? 
Dr  Whately,  speaking  of  the  Schoolmen,  says  : — 

**  It  may  be  safficient  to  obserre,  that  their  fault  did  not  lie  in  their  dili- 
gent stady  of  logic,  and  the  high  valne  they  set  upon  it,  but  in  their  utterly 
mistaking  the  true  nature  and  object  of  the  science ;  and  by  the  attempt  to 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discoverieSf  involving  every  subject  in 
a  mist  of  words,  to  the  exclusion  of  sound  philosophical  investigation.  Thdr 
errors  may  serve  to  account  for  the  strong  terms  in  which  Bacon  sometimes 
appears  to  censure  logical  pursuits ;  but  that  this  censure  was  intended  to 
bear  against  the  extravagant  pen^ersions,  not  the  legitimate  cultivation,  of 
the  science,  may  be  proved  from  his  own  observations  on  the  subject,  in  his 
Advancement  ofLeamingJ*^    (P.  8.) 

It  has  been  long  the  fashion  to  attribute  every  absurdity  to  the 
schoolmen ;  it  is  only  when  a  man  of  talent,  like  Dr  Whately, 
follows  the  example,  that  a  contradiction  is  worth  while.  The 
Schoolmen,  (we  except  always  such  eccentric  individuals  as  Ray- 
mond LuUy,)  had  correcter  notions  of  the  domain  of  logic  than 
those  who  now  contemn  them,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  works. 
They  certainly  did  not  "  attempt  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of 
physical  discoveries."  We  pledge  ourselves  to  refute  the  accusa- 
tion, whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  prove  it ;  till  then,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  treat  it  as  a  groundless,  though  a  common  calumny. 
— As  to  Bacon,  we  recollect  no  such  reproach  directed  by  him 
either  against  logic  or  against  the  scholastic  logicians.  On  the 
contrary,  **  Logic,"  he  says,  "  does  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences, 
or  the  axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  over  with  a  ctdjue  in 
ma  arte  credendum,"  *  And  so  say  the  Schoolmen ;  and  so  says 
Aristotle. 

*  Advancement  of  Learning: — and  similar  statements,  frequently  occur  In 
the  De  Argumentis  and  Novum  Organum.  The  censure  of  Bacon,  most  per- 
tinent to  the  point,  is  in  the  Organum^  Aph.  63.  It  is,  however,  directed, 
not  against  the  Schoolmen,  but  exclusively  against  Aristotle ;  it  does  not  re- 
probate any  false  theory  of  the  nature  and  object  of  logic,  but  certain  prac- 
tical misapplications  of  it ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  only  shows  that  Bacon  gave 
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We  are  not  satisfied  with  Dr  Whately's  strictures  on  Locke, 
Watu,  &c.,  but  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary  to  explain  our 
Tiews.  One  mistake  in  relation  to  the  former  we  shall  correct,  as 
it  can  be  done  in  a  few  words.  After  speaking  of  Locke's  ani- 
madyersion  on  the  syllogism,  Dr  Whately  says  : —  "  He  (Locke) 
presently  after  inserts  an  encomium  upon  Aristotle,  in  which  he  is 
equally  unfortunate ;  he  praises  him  for  the  *  invention  of  syllo- 
gisms,' to  which  he  certainly  had  no  more  claim  than  Linnieus  to 
the  creation  of  plants  and  animals,  or  Harvey,"  &c.  (P.  19.)  In 
ihe  first  place,  Locke's  words  are,  "  invention  of  forms  of  argu- 
mentcUion,'*  which  is  by  no  means  convertible  with  *'  invention 
of  gyllogisms"  the  phrase  attributed  to  him.  But  if  syllogism 
had  been  the  word,  in  one  sense  it  is  right,  in  another  wrong. 
"  Aristotle,"  says  Dr  Gillies,  "  invented  the  syllogism,"  &c. ;  and 
in  that  author's  (not  in  Dr  Whately's)  meaning,  this  may  be  cor- 
rectly affirmed. — But,  in  the  second  place,  Dr  Whately  is  wrong 
in  thinking,  that  the  word  **  invention"  is  used  by  Locke,  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  employed, 
as  opposed  to  discovery.  In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used 
for  to  discover.  An  example  occurs  in  the  sentence  of  Bacon 
just  quoted ;  and  in  this  signification  we  may  presume  that 
''  invention"  is  here  employed  by  Locke,  as  it  was  also  thus 
employed  in  French,  by  Leibnitz,  in  relation  to  this  very  passage 
of  Locke. 

But  from  the  History,  to  proceed  to  the  Science  itself. 

Turning  over  a  few  pages,  we  come  to  an  error  not  peculiar  to 
Dr  Whately,  but  shared  with  him  by  all  logicians, — we  mean  the 
Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms;  in  other  words,  the 
necessity,  possibility,  &c.,  of  their  matter,  as  an  object  of  logical 
consideration. 

It  has  always  been  our  wonder,  how  the  integrity  of  logic  has 
not  long  ago  been  purified  from  this  metaphysical  admixture. 
Kant,  whose  views  of  the  nature  and  province  of  the  science  were 
peculiarly  correct,  and  from  whose  acuteness,  after  that  of  Aris- 
totle, every  thing  might  have  been  expected,  so  far  from  ejecting 
the  Modality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  again  sanctioned  its 


the  name  of  Dialectic  to  Ontology,  Aristotle  did  not  corrupt  physics  bj  logic, 
bDt  by  metaphysic.  The  Schoolmen  have  sins  of  their  own  to  answer  for, 
bol  this,  imputed  to  them,  they  did  not  commit. 
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right  of  occupancy,  by  deducing  from  it,  as  an  essential  element 
of  logical  science,  the  last  of  his  four  generic  categories,  or  funda- 
mental forms  of  thought.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer,  than 
that  this  modality  is  no  object  of  logical  concernment.  Logic  is 
a  formal  science  ;  it  takes  no  consideration  of  real  existence,  or  of 
its  relations,  but  is  occupied  solely  about  that  existence  and  thoi^e 
relations  which  arise  through,  and  are  regulated  by,  the  condi- 
tions of  thought  itself.  Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions, 
in  themselves,  it  knows  nothing,  and  takes  no  account :  all  in  logic 
may  be  held  true  that  is  not  conceived  as  contradictory.  In  rea- 
soning, logic  guarantees  neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion, 
but  merely  the  ooiisequence  of  the  latter  from  the  former ;  for  a 
syllogism  is  nothing  more  than  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  truth 
of  one  proposition,  on  the  hypothesis  of  other  propositions  being 
true  in  which  that  one  is  implicitly  contained.  A  conclusion  may 
thus  be  true  in  reality  (as  an  assertion,)  and  yet  logically  false  (as 
an  inference.)  • 

But  if  truth  or  falsehood,  as  a  material  quality  of  propositions 
and  syllogisms  be  extralogical,  so  also  is  their  modality.  Neces- 
sity, Possibility,  &c.,  are  circumstances  which  do  not  affect  the 
logical  copula  or  the  logical  inference.  They  do  not  relate  to  the 
connexion  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the. antecedent  and 
consequent  as  terms  in  thought,  but  as  reahties  in  existence; 
they  are  metaphysical,  not  logical  conditions.  The  syllogistic 
inference  is  always  necessary ;  is  modified  by  no  extraformal 
condition ;  and  is  equally  apodictic  in  contingent  as  in  necessary 
matter. 


*  [In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  all  logical  inference  is  hypothetical, — hypo- 
theticallj  necessary ;  and  the  hypothetical  necessity  of  logic  stands  opposed 
to  absolute  or  simple  necessity.  The  more  recent  scholastic  philosophers 
have  well  denominated  these  two  species, — the  necessitas  consequentuB  and 
the  necessitas  consequentis.  The  former  is  an  ideal  w  formal  necessity ;  the 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  by  reason  of  our  intelli- 
gent nature.  The  latter  is  a  real  or  material  neceijsity ;  the  inevitable  de- 
pendence of  one  thing  upon  another  because  of  its  own  nature.  The  former 
is  a  logical  necessity,  common  to  all  legitimate  consequence^  whatever  be  the 
material  modality  of  its  objects.  The  latter  is  an  extralogical  necessity, 
over  and  above  the  syllogistic  inference,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  mo- 
dality of  the  matter  consequent. — This  ancient  distinction,  modem  philoso- 
phers have  not  only  overlooked  but  confounded.  (See  contrasted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Aphrodisian  and  of  Mr  Dngald  Stewart,  in  Dissertations  on 
Reid,  p.  701  a,  note  ♦.)] 
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If  such  introduction  of  metaphysical  notions  into  logic  be  once 
admitted,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intrusion.  This  is  indeed  shown 
in  the  racillation  of  Aristotle  himself  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  modes.  In  one  passage  {De  Interp,  c.  1 2,  §  1),  he  enumerates 
four — the  necessary,  the  imposstbhy  the  contingent,  the  possible ; 
a  determination  generally  received  among  logicians.  In  another 
{Ibid.  §  9),  he  adds  to  these  four  modes  two  others,  viz.  the  true, 
and,  consequently,  the  false.  Some  logicians  have  accordingly 
admitted,  but  exclusively,  these  six  modes ;  his  Greek  interpreters, 
however,  very  properly  observe,  (though  they  made  no  use  of  the 
observation),  that  Aristotle  did  not  mean  by  the^e  enumerations  to 
limit  the  number  of  modes  to  four  or  six,  but  thought  only  of  sig- 
nalising the  more  important.  [In  general,  indeed,  as  I  previously 
stated,  he  speaks  only  of  the  necessary  and  contingent,  {Anal. 
passim.)]  Modes  may  be  conceived  without  end ; — as  the  certain^ 
the  probable,  the  useful,  the  good,  the  just, — and  what  not  ?  All, 
however,  must  be  admitted  into  logic  if  any  are :  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction attempted  to  be  drawn  is  futile.  Such  was  the  confusion 
and  intricacy  occasioned  by  the ^n^r  or  two  modes  alone,  that  the 
doctrine  of  modals  long  formed,  not  only  the  most  useless,  but  the 
most  difficult  and  disgusting  branch  of  logic.  It  was,  at  once,  the 
criterium  et  crux  ingeniorum.  "  De  modali  non  gustabit  asinusy' 
said  the  schoolmen ;  "  De  modali  non  gustabit  logicus,*'  say  we. 
This  subject  was  only  perplexed  because  different  sciences  were 
confounded  in  it ;  and  modals  ought  to  be  entirely,  on  principle, 
(as  they  have  been  almost  entirely  in  practice,)  relegated  from  the 
domain  of  logic,  and  consigned  to  the  grammarian  and  metaphy- 
sician. This  was,  indeed,  long  ago,  obscurely  perceived  by  a  pro- 
found but  now  forgotten  thinker.  "  Pronunciata  ilia,"  says  Vivos, 
*'  quibus  additur  modus,  non  dialecticam  sed  grammaticam  quaes- 
tionem  habent."  Ramus  also  felt  the  propriety  of  their  exclusion, 
though  equally  unable  to  explicate  its  reasons.* 

•  [M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  {Logique  d'Arisiote,  T.  I.  Pref.  p,  Ixv,) 
says : — *^  Th^phraste  et  Eud^mc,  dent  on  invoqne  rautoritd,  avaient  com- 
batta  snr  plnsieurs  points  la  thdorie  de  la  modality  ;  ils  en  avaient  chang^ 
qnelqnes  regies;  mais  lis  l*avaient  admise  comme  partie  integrante  de  la 
th^rie  g^n^rale.  Depuis  eaz,  nnl  logicien  n*a  prtftendu  la  snpprimer.  M. 
Hamilton  est  jasqn'i  present  le  seul,  si  Ton  excepte  Laorentios  Valla,  au 
XV*  allele,  qui  ait  propose  ce  retraDchement.** — ^Yalla,  whose  Dialectica  I  take 
shame  for  overlooking,  certainly  does  reject  modals,  as  a  species  of  lo^^cal 
propositioB ;  bat  on  erroneous  grounds.  He  confonnds  formal  with  material 
necessity ;  and  alleges  no  valid  reason  for  the  retrenchment.    The  reduction 
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Dr  Whately  has  very  correctly  stated : — 

"  It  belongs  exclusively  to  a  syllogism,  properly  so  called,  (i.  «.  a  valid 
argument,  so  stated  that  its  conclusiveness  is  evident  from  the  mere  form  of 
the  expression,)  that  if  letters,  or  any  other  unmeaning  symbols,  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  several  terms,  the  validity  of  the  argument  shall  still  be  evi- 
dent."   (P.  37.) 

Here  logic  appears,  in  Dr  Whately's  exposition,  as  it  is  in  trnth, 

a  distinct  and  self-sufficient  science.     What,  then,  are  we  to  think 

of  the  following  passages  ? — 

^*  Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the  quantity  of  the 
proposition,  (which  la  called  an  Ind^nite  proposition,)  is  ascertained  by  the 
matter;  t.  e,  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  extremes,  which  is 
either  Necessary,  Impossible,  or  Contingent,"  &c.,  &c.  (P.  64.) — "  As  it 
is  evident,  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  proposition  (its  quantity  and  qua- 
lity being  known)  must  depend  on  the  matter  of  it,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that,  in  necessary  matter  aH  affirmatives  are  true^  and  negatives  false ;  in 
impossible  matter^  vice  versa ;  in  contingent  matter^  all  universals  false^  and 
particulars  true :  e,  g,  ^  all  islands,  (or,  some  islands,)  are  surrounded  by 
water,*  must  be  true,  because  the  matter  is  necessary:  to  say  *  no  islands,  or 
some — not,''  &c.,  would  have  been  false :  again,  *  some  islands  are  fertile,* 
^some  are  not  fertile,'  are  both  true,  because  it  is  Contingent  Matter:  put 
*  a/?,'  or  ^  no,'  instead  of  *  some^  and  the  propositions  will  be  false,"  &c.,  &c. 
(P.  67.) 

In  these  passages,  (which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  only 
specimens  of  the  common  doctrine,)  logic  is  reduced  from  an  inde- 
pendent science  to  a  scientific  accident.  Possible,  impossible,  neces- 
sary^ and  contingent  matter,  are  terms  expressive  of  certain  lofty 
generalisations  from  an  extensive  observation  of  real  existence ;  and 
logic,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  knowledge  of  these  generalisa- 
tions, postulates  its  own  degradation  to  a  precarious  appendage, — 
to  a  fortuitous  sequel,  of  all  the  sciences  from  which  that  knowledge 
must  be  borrowed.  If  in  syllogisms,  "  unless  unmeaning  symbols 
can  be  substituted  for  the  several  terms,  the  argument  is  either 
unsound  or  sophistical;" — why  does  not  the  same  hold  good  in 
propositions,  of  which  syllogisms  are  but  the  complement  ?    But 

of  the  Necessary.and  Contingent  to  the  Apodictic  and  Problematic  is  modem, 
and,  I  think,  erroneous.  For  all  the  necessary  is  not  apodictic  or  demonstrable ; 
and  the  contingent  is  by  no  means  convertible  with  the  doubtful  or  problematic. 
There  is  here  also  a  mixing  of  the  subjective  with  the  objective.  In  my  view, 
modes  are  only  material  affections  of  the  predicate,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
subject ;  and  those  which,  from  their  generality,  have  been  contemplated  in 
logic,  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  the  relation  of  genus  and  species,  and  their 
consecution,  thereby,  recalled  to  the  utmost  simplicity. — ^I  agree  with  Mr 
Mansel,  (Pref.  p.  iL)f  if  I  do  not  misapprehend  him.] 
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A,  and  B,  and  C,  know  nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible,  con- 
tingent. Is  logic  a  formal  science  in  one  chapter,  a  real  science 
in  another  ?  Is  it  independent,  as  a  constituted  whole ;  and  yet 
dependent,  in  its  constituent  parts  ?    ' 

We  cannot  pass  without  notice  Dr  Whately's  employment  of 
the  term  Argument.  This  word  he  defines,  and  professes  to  use 
in  a  ''  strict  logical  sense;*'  and  gives  us,  moreover,  under  a  dis- 
tinct head,  a  formal  enumeration  of  its  other  various  significations 
in  ordinary  discourse.  The  true  logical  acceptation  of  the  term, 
he,  however,  not  only  does  not  employ,  but  even  absolutely  over- 
looks; while,  otherwise,  his  Hst  of  meanings  is  neither  well  discri- 
minated, nor  at  aircomplete.  We  shall  speak  only  of  the  logical 
omission  and  mistake. 

*^  Reasoning  (or  disconrse)  expressed  in  words  is  argument;  and  an  argu- 
ment stated  at  fuU  lengthy  and  in  its  regiUar  form,  is  called  a  syllogism ;  the 
third  part  of  logic,  therefore,  treats  of  the  syllogism.  Every  argnment  con- 
sists of  two  parts ;  that  which  is  proved;  and  that  by  means  of  which  it  is 
proved,"  &c.  And  in  a  note  on  this: — "I  mean,  in  the  strict  technical 
sense ;  for,  in  popular  nse,  the  word  Argument  is  often  employed  to  denote 
the  latter  of  these  two  parts  alone :  e.  g.  this  is  an  argument  to  prove  so  and 
80,"  &c.     (P.  72.) 

Now,  the  signification,  here  (not  quite  correctly)  given  as  the 
"popular  use"  of  the  term,  is  nearer  to  the  "strict  technical 
sense"  than  that  which  Dr  Whately  supposes  to  be  such.  In 
technical  propriety  argument  cannot  be  used  for  argumentatuyiit 
as  he  thinks, — but  exclusively  for  its  middle  term.  In  this  mean- 
ing the  word  (though  not  with  uniform  consistency)  was  employed 
by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Boethius,  &c. ;  it  was  thus  subsequently 
used  by  the  Latin  Aristotelians,  from  whom  it  passed  even  to  the 
Ramists ;  *  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  the  expression  always, 
first  and  most  naturally,  suggests  to  a  logician.  Of  the  older  dia^ 
lecticians,  Crackanthorpe  is  the  only  one  we  recollect,  who  uses, 
and  professes  to  use,  the  word  not  in  its  strict  logical  signification, 
but  with  the  vulgar  as  convertible  with  Reasoning.  In  vindicat- 
ing his  innovation,  he,  however,  misrepresents  his  authorities. 
Sanderson  is,  if  we  remember,  rigidly  correct.     The  example  of 


*  Bamns,  in  his  definitions,  indeed,  abusively  extends  the  word  to  both 
the  other  t^rms ;  the  middle  he  calls  the  tertium  argumentum.  Throughout 
his  writings,  however, — and  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  his  friend  Talaeus, — 
argumentum^  without  an  adjective,  is  uniformly  the  word  used  for  the  middle 
term  of  a  sjllogism ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  the  Ramists  and  Semi- 
Raraists  in  general. 
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Crackanthorpe,  and  of  some  French  Cartesians,  may  have  seduced 
WcUlis  ;  and  Wallis's  authority,  with  his  own  ignorance  of  logical 
propriety,  determined  the  usage  otAldrich — and  of  Oxford. — ^We 
say  again  Aldrich's  ignorance;  and  the  point  in  question  suppUes 
a  significant  example.  "  Terminus  tertius  [says  he]  cui  quaes- 
tionis  extrema  comparantur,  Aristotdi  Argumentum,  vulgo  Me- 
dium" The  reverse  would  be  correct : — "  Aristotdi  Medium, 
vvlgo  Argumentum,*'  This  elementary  blunder  of  the  Dean, 
corrected  by  none,  is  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  epitomators, 
expositors,  and  imitators.  It  stands  in  HUl  (p.  118) — ^in  Huyshe 
(p.  84) — in  the  Questions  on  Logic  (p.  41) — and  in  the  Key  to 
the  Questions  (p.  101) ;  and  proves  emphatically,  that,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  at  least,  the  Organon  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
logical  works)  could  have  been  as  little  read  in  Oxford  as  the 
Targum  or  Zendavesta. 

A  parallel  to  this  error  is  Dr  Whately's  statement,  that  *'  the 
Major  Premiss  is  often  called  the  Principle"  (P.  25.)  The  major 
premise  is  often  called  the  Proposition ;  never  the  Principle.  A 
principle  may,  indeed,  be  a  major  premise ;  but  we  make  bold 
to  say,  that  no  logician  ever  employed  the  term  Principle  as  a 
synonyme  for  major  premise. 

Speaking  of  the  Dilemma,  Dr  Whately  says : — "  Most,  if  not 
all,  writers  on  this  point,  either  omit  to  tell,  whether  the  Dilemma 
is  a  kind  of  conditional  or  of  disjunctive  argument,  or  else  refer 
it  to  the  latter  class,  on  account  of  its  having  one  disjunctive  pre- 
miss ;  though  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  class  of  conditionals."  (P. 
100.)  Most,  if  not  all,  logical  writers,  do  not  omit  to  tell  this, 
but  Dr  Whately,  we  fear,  has  omitted  to  consult  them ;  and  the 
opinion  he  himself  adopts,  so  far  from  being  held  by  few  or  none, 
has  been,  in  fact,  long  the  catholic  doctrine.  For  every  one  logi- 
cian, during  the  last  century,  who  does  not  hold  the  dilemma  to 
be  a  conditional  syllogism,  we  could  produce  ten  who  do. 

Dr  Whately, — indeed  all  the  Oxford  logicians, — adopts  the 
inelegant  division  of  the  Hypothetical  proposition  and  syllogism 
into  the  Conditional  and  Disjunctive,  This  is  wrong  in  itself. 
The  name  of  the  genus  should  not,  without  necessity,  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  a  species?  But  the  terms  Hypothetical 
and  Conditional  are  in  sense  identical,  differing  only  in  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  likewise  wrong  on  the 
score  of  authority ;  for  the  words  have  been  used  as  synonymous 
by  those  logicians  who,  independently  of  the  natural   identity 
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of  the  terms,  were  best  entitled  to  regulate  their  conventional 
use. — Boethius,  the  first  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  this 
part  of  logic,  employs  indifferently  the  terms  hypotheticus,  condi- 
ticnalis^  jion  simplex,  for  the  genus,  and  as  opposed  to  catego- 
ricus  or  simplex;  and  this  genus  he  divides  into  the  Propositio 
et  Syllogismus  canfunctivi  (called  also  conjuncti,  connexi,  per  con- 
nexiotiem,)  equivalent  to  Dr  Whately's  Conditionals ;  and  into  the 
Propositio  et  Syllogismus  diajunctivi  (also  disjuncti,  per  disfunc- 
tianem.)  Other  logicians  have  employed  other,  none  better,  terms 
of  distinction ;  but,  in  general,  all  who  had  freed  themselves  of 
the  scholastic  slime,  avoided  the  needless  confusion  to  which  we 
object. 

But,  to  speak  now  of  Hypotheticals  in  their  Aristotelic  mean- 
ing, Dr  Whately  says : — 

^^  Aldrich  has  stated,  through  a  mistake,  that  Aiistotle  utterly  despised 
hypothetical  syllogisms,  and  thence  made  no  mention  of  them ;  bat  he  did 
indicate  his  intention  to  treat  of  them  in  some  part  of  his  work,  which  either 
was  not  completed  by  him  according  to  his  design,  or  else  (in  common  with 
many  of  his  writings)  has  not  come  down  to  ns."    (P.  104.) 

Any  ignorance  of  Aristotle  on  the  part  of  Aldrich  is  con- 
ceivable, but  in  his  censure  Dr  Whately  is  not  himself  correct. 
With  the  other  Oxford  logicians,  he  never  suspects  the  2i;xxoy<tf^o2 
ii  vvoHffws  of  Aristotle  and  our  hypothetical  syllogisms,  not  to 
be  the  same.  In  this  error,  which  is  natural  enough,  he  is  not 
without  associates  even  of  distinguished  name.  Those  versed 
in  Aristotelic  and  logical  literature  are,  however,  aware,  that 
this  opinion  has  been  long,  if  not  exploded,  at  least  rendered 
extremely  improbable.  We  cannot  at  present  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  must  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  hypothetical 
syllogisms,  in  the  present  acceptation,  were  first  expounded, 
and  the  name  first  applied  to  them  by  Theophrastus  and  Eude- 
mus.  The  latter,  indeed,  clearly  discriminated  such  hypothetical 
syllogisms  from  those  of  Aristotle  ;  and,  what  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  observed,  even  Boethius  expressly  declares  the  2i;xxoy/a^of  IJ 
cfio>ioyf»s  of  the  philosopher  to  be  really  categorical,  while  in  re- 
gard to  the  ^vXMyiofAOf  ti(  TO  dlvtftiTCP,  there  is  no  ground  of  doubt. 
The  only  reason  for  hesitation  arises  from  the  passage,  (Analyt. 
Pr.  i.  44,  §  4,)  in  which  it  is  said,  that  there  are  many  oth^r  syl- 
logisms concluding  by  hypothesis,  and  these  the  philosopher  pro- 
mises to  discuss.     Of  what  nature  these  were,  we  have  now  no 
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means  even  of  conjecture.  If  we  judge  from  AmtoUe's  notion  of 
hypothesis,  and  from  the  syllogisms  he  calls  by  that  name,  vie 
should  infer  that  they  had  no  analogy  to  the  hypotheticals  of 
Theophrastus ;  *  and  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that  a  complete 
reyolution  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  branch  of  lo^c  wafi  effected 
subsequently  to  Aristotle.  We  may  add,  that  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  account  given  by  Pacius  of  the  Aristotelic  doc- 
trine on  this  point :  he  is  at  variance  with  his  own  authorities,  and 
has  not  attentively  studied  the  Greek  logicians. 

So  far  we  state  only  the  conclusions  also  of  others.  The  fol- 
lowing observation,  as  farther  illustrating  this  point,  will  probably 
surprise  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  by  its  novelty  and  paradoi. 
It  must  appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  ridiculous  to  talk,  at  the 
present  day,  of  discoveries  in  the  Organon.  The  certainty  of  the 
fact  is,  however,  equal  to  its  improbability.  The  term  Categorical 
{Kornyo^tKos),  applied  to  proposition  or  syllogism,  in  contrast  to 
Hypothetical  (iJxotfrr/xof),  we  find  employed  in  all  the  writings  ex- 
tant of  the  Peripatetic  School,  subsequent  to  those  of  its  founder. 
In  this  acceptation  it  is  universally  applied  by  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle,  up  to  the  Aphrodisian  ;  and  previously  to  him,  we  cer- 
taily  know  that  it  was  so  used  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus. 
Now,  no  logician,  we  believe,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  re- 
marked, that  it  was  not  understood  in  this  signification  by  the 
philosopher  himself.f    The  Greek  commentators  on  the  Organon, 

♦  [M,  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  (Logique  D'Aristote,  T.  I.  Prtf,  p.  Ir 
s(/.  and  T.  IV.  Top,  i,  8,  9,  notes)  has  done  me  the  honour  to  controvert  this 
opinion,  and  contends  that  the  Hypothetical  syllogisms  of  Aristotle,  are  the 
same  with  those  which  from  Theophrastus  have  descended  to  us  under  that 
name.  But  however  ingenious  his  arguments,  to  me  they  are  not  con- 
vincing ;  and  to  say  nothing  of  older  authorities,  he  has  also  against  him  Dr 
Waitz,  the  recent  and  very  able  editor  of  the  Organon  in  Germany. — ^I  am 
now,  indeed,  more  even  than  formerly,  persuaded,  that  our  hypotheticals  are 
not  the  reasonings  from  hypothesis  of  the  father  of  logic ;  for  I  think  it  can 
be  shewn,  that  our  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  syllogisms  are  only  immedi- 
ate  inferences,  and  not  therefore  entitled,  in  Aristotelic  language,  to  the  style 
of  syllogisms  at  all.] 

t  [M.  Peisse,  in  his  extensive  logical  reading,  has  found  the  following 
uncxclusive,  though  merely  incidental,  observation  by  the  thrice  learned 
Gerard  John  Vossius : — "  Nusquam  in  Aristotele  syllogismus  categoricns 
opponitnr  hypothetico."  (De  Natura  Artium,  L,  iv.  c.  8,  §  8  ) — ^I  have  also 
met  with  an  earlier  authority,  in  Cardanus ;  but  he  states  only  that  Aris- 
totle very  frequently  uses  categoric  for  affirmative,  not  that  he  always  doe* 
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indeed,  once  and  again  observe,  in  particular  placesi  that  the 
term  ccUegoriccU  is  there  to  be  interpreted  affirmative ;  but  none 
has  made  the  general  observation,  that  it  was  never  applied  by 
Aristotle  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  exclusively  usurped  by 
themselves.  But  so  it  is.  Throughout  the  Organon  there  is  not 
to  be  found  a  single  passage,  in  which  categorical  stands 
opposed  to  hypothetical^  (l£  uxoHoutf) ;  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  which  it  is  not  manifestly  in  the  meaning  of  affirma- 
tivey  as  convertible  with  )uirm^mrt*9g,  and  opposed  to  dw^^mriMf 
and  9Tff9rrix4f.  Nor  is  the  induction  scanty.  In  the  Prior  Analy- 
tics  alone,  the  word  occurs  at  least  eighty-five  times. — ^Nay, 
farther ;  as  this  never  was,  so  there  is  another  term  always  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  in  contrast  to  his  syllogisms  by  hypothesis. 
The  syllogisms  of  this  class,  (whether  they  conclude  by  agreement, 
or  through  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,)  he  uniformly  opposes  to 
those  which  conclude  )ii»ri»«^  oeteneirely;  and  the  number  of 
passages  in  which  this  opposition  occurs  are  not  a  few. — Catego- 
rical,  in  onr  signification,  is  thus  not  of  Aristotelic  origin.  The 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  was  undoubtedly,  we  think, 
introduced  by  Theophrastus.  The  marvel  is,  that  no  logician  or 
commentator  has  hitherto  signalized  the  contrast  between  the 
Aristotelic  signification  of  the  word,  and  that  which  has  subse- 
quently prevailed.* 

We  may  allude  (we  can  do  no  more)  to  another  instance,  in 
which  Aristotle's  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  mistaken ; 
and  to  the  authority  of  this  mistake  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
an  illogical  absurdity  into  all  the  systems  of  logic.  We  refer  to 
the  Enthymeme. — On  the  vulgar  doctrine  this  is  a  species  of  rea- 
soning, distinguished  from  the  syllogism  proper,  by  having  one  or 
other  of  its  premises,  not  expressed,  but  understood ;  and  this 
distinction,  without  a  suspicion  either  of  its  legitimacy  or  origin, 

so.  {Contr.  Log,  Ixxiv.)  With  tliese  individual  and  partial  exceptions,  the 
general  statement  in  the  text  stands  good. 

Boethhtt^  I  think,  has  greatly  coutribated  to  this  confasion  of  the  terms. 
In  his  versions  from  the  Organon,  he  uniformly  translates  Aristotle's  Kmrm- 
70f/*of  (affirmative,)  hy  pradicativus ;  and  Aristotle's  *«r«t^i»T<xdf,  (a  mere 
syuonyme,)  affirmativus:  whereas,  in  his  original  writings,  he  uses  the  term 
pradicathug  for  KotTnyo^ixos,  in  the  post- -Aristotelic  signification.— ^/wte'i/*, 
on  the  contrary,  (followed  by  Cassiodorus  and  Isidore  of  Seville^)  always  em- 
ploys dedictUivus  in  opposition  to  abdicativus ;  and  prcedicativus  in  opposition 
to  cotuiitionaUs.    And  rightly.     (De  Dogm.  Plat.  I.  iii.)] 

•  [See  note  (t)  to  p.  150.] 
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is  fathered  on  the  Stagirite. — The  diyision  of  syliogiam  and  en- 
thymeme,  in  this  sense,  would  involve  nothing  less  than  a  dis- 
crimination of  species  between  the  reasoning  of  logic  and  the 
reasoning  of  ordinary  discourse ;  syllogism  being  the  form  peca- 
liar  to  the  one,  enthymeme  that  appropriate  to  the  other. — ^Nay, 
even  this  distinction,  if  admitted,  would  not  avail ;  syllogism  and 
enthymeme  being  distinguished  as  two  intralogical  forms  of  argu- 
mentation. Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are  thus  driven 
back  on  the  even  greater  absurdity, — of  establishing  an  essential 
difference  of  form,  on  an  accidental  variety  of  expression,— of 
maintaining  that  logic  regards  the  accident  of  the  external  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  necessity  of  the  internal  thought.  This,  at 
least,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle^  who  declares  : — "  Syllogism 
and  Demonstraiion  belonff  not  to  the  outward  diacourscy  but  to 
the  discourse  which  parses  in  the  mind : — Ov  x^o^  roy  i g«  xoyo«  % 

AxiiUi^ti^  ftK'kd  x^of  roir  fy  rii  ^X^'  t«'fi  evSf  ai/XXoy/O'/MOf*"   {Anolyt,  Post, 

i.  10,  §  7.) — But  if  the  distinction,  in  its  general  nature,  be  unphi- 
losophical,  it  is  still  more  irrational  at  the  hands  of  its  reputed 
author.  For  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  enthymeme  from  the 
mere  syllogism,  as  a  reasoning  of  a  peculiar  maUer, — from  signs 
and  likelihoods ;  so  that,  if  he  over-and-above  discriminated  these 
by  an  accident  of  form,  he  would  divide  the  genus  by  tuH>  differ- 
ences, and  differences  of  a  merely  contingent  association.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  improbability  has  been  believed ; — ^believed 
without  any  cogent  evidence ; — believed  from  the  most  ancient 
times ;  and  even  when  the  opinion  was  at  last  competently  refuted, 
tlio  refutation  was  itself  so  immediately  forgotten,  that  there 
seems  not  to  be  at  present  a  logical  author  (not  to  say  in  England, 
but)  in  Europe,  who  is  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy.* 

A  discussion  of  the  question  would  exceed  our  limits.  For 
those  who  may  wish  to  study  the  point,  we  may  briefly  indicate 
the  sources  of  information  ;  and  these,  though  few,  will  be  found, 
we  think,  to  be  exhaustive. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated 
Rodolphus  Agricola,  (f  1485,)  in  his  posthumous  book,  De  Inven- 
tione  Dialectica,  recognises  it  as  doubtful,  whetlier  Aristotle  meant 

•  In  this  country,  some  years  ago,  the  question  was  stated  in  a  popniar 
miscellany,  with  his  usual  ability,  by  a  learned  friend  to  whom  we  pointed 
out  the  evidence ;  but  none  of  the  subsequent  writere  have  profited  by  the 
information. 
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to  discriminate  the  Enthymeme  from  the  Syllogism,  by  any  pecu- 
limity  of  form ;  and  PhrissenUus  in  his  Scholia  on  that  book, 
(1523),  shows  articulately,  that  the  common  opinion  was  at 
yariance  with  the  statements  of  the  Philosopher.  Without,  it  is 
probable,  any  knowledge  of  Plirissemiui^,  the  matter  was  discussed 
by  Majoragiusy  in  his  Reprehmsionea  contra  Nizolium,  and  his 
Explana^iones  in  Aristotelis  Rhetoricam, — the  latter  in  1572. 
Twenty-fiye  years  thereafter,  Julius  Padua  (who  was  not  appa- 
rently aware  of  either)  argued  the  whole  question  on  far  broader 
grounds;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  authority  of  four  Greek 
MSS.,  ejected  as  a  gloss  the  term  AnMs  {imperfectvs),  {Analyt. 
Pr.  ii.  27,  §  3,)  on  which  the  argument  for  tho  common  doctrine 
mainly  rests;  which  has  been  also  silently  done  by  the  Berlin 
Academicians,  in  their  late  splendid  edition  of  Aristotle's  works, 
on  two  of  the  three  MSS.  of  the  Organon,  on  which  they  found. 
We  may  notice,  that  the  Masters  of  Louvain,  in  their  commen- 
tary on  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle  (1536),  observe,  that "  the 
word  imperfectus  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  codices,  but  that  it 
ought  to  be  supphed  is  shewn,  both  by  the  Greek  [printed] 
copies  and  by  the  version  of  Boethius."  Scaynus,  in  his  Para- 
phrasis  in  Organum  (1599),  adopts  the  opinion  without  arguing 
the  question ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  even  of 
the  Commentary  of  Pacius,  published  three  years  before.  About 
1620,  Corydaleus,  bishop  of  Mitylene,  who  had  studied  in  Italy, 
maintained  in  his  Logic  the  opinion  of  Pacius,  but  without  addi- 
tional corroboration ;  though  in  his  Rhetoric  (reprinted  by  Fabri- 
cius,  in  the  Bibliotheca  GrcBca),  he  adheres  to  the  vulgar  doctrine. 
[Becmanus  {Orig.  1608  and  Manud.  1626,)  and  Heumannus 
{Paec.  1729,)  have  nothing  new  or  determinate,  though  they 
moot  the  question.]  In  1724,  FacciokUi  expanded  the  argument 
of  Pacius — (for  he,  as  the  others,  was  ignorant  of  Scaynus,  Ma- 
joragius,  Phrissemius,  Agricola,  &c.,  and  adds  nothing  of  his  own 
except  an  error  or  two) — into  a  special  Acroama :  but  his  elo- 
quence was  not  more  effective  than  the  reasoning  of  his  predeces- 
sors; and  the  question  again  fell  into  complete  oblivion.  Any  one 
who  competently  reargues  the  point,  will  have  both  to  supply 
and  to  correct.* 


*  For  example. — Pacius  (whom  Facciolati,  by  rhetorical  hyperbole,  pro- 
nounces— "  Aristotelis  Interpres,  quot  sunt,  quot  fuerunt,  quotque  futuri 
sunt,  longe  prsestantissimus,")  establishes  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his 
argument,  that  the  Greek  interpreters  did  not  ncknowJfdge  the  term  drikii: — 
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We  proceed  to  consider  a  still  more  important  sabject — ^the 
nature  of  the  Inductive  inference;  and  regret  that  we  cannot 

*^  qnoniam  Johannes  Grammaticus  hie  nullam  ejus  mentionem  facit;  et  tarn 
ipse,  qnam  Alexander,  snpeiiori  libro,  explicantes  definitionem  syUo^smi 
ab  Aristotele  traditam,  ac  distingaentes  syllogismmn  ab  ai^mentatione  con- 
stante  ex  una  propositione,  non  vocant  banc  argumentationem  enikymema^ 
sed  syllo^smura  ^ojroXs9^/(i»roy."  (Comm,  in  AncUyt.  Pr.  ii.  27,  §  3.) — Pados 
is  completely  wrong.— Philoponus,  or  rather  Ammonius  Hermlje,  on  the 
place  in  question  {Anal.  Pr.  ii.  c.  27,  §  3,)  states,  indeed,  (as  far  as  we  recol- 
lect, for  our  copy  of  his  Commentary  is  not  at  hand,)  nothing  to  the  pomt. 
[On  since  referring  to  the  passage,  we  find  that  too  much  had  been  conceded. 
M.  Peisse,  too,  notices  its  irrelevaDcy.]  The  fallacy  of  such  negative  evi- 
dence is  however  shown  in  his  exposition  of  the  Posterior  Amdytux^  where 
he  says; — ^^  ^£y^i;^))/(i«e  Ss  ft^irrpti^  dvo  rw  KurethtfAxkintv  rf  9^  iwhffAua^tu 
r^y  ftietv  'jr^orwrip.^^  (f.  4.  a.  Edit.  Aid.  1534.)  Ammonius  also.  On  the  five 
words  of  Porphyry  (f.  6  a,  ed.  Aid.  1546)  expressly  defines  the  Enthymeme 
— **  A  syUogism  with  one  proposition  unexpressed ;  hence  called  an  imperfect 
syllogism.^'  How  inaccurate,  moreover,  Pacius  is  in  regard  to  the  still  higher 
authority  of  Alexander,  (whose  interpretation  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Prior  Analytics,  which  contains  the  passage  in  question,  is  still  in  MS.,  and 
probably  spurious,)  may  be  seen  by  his  Commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the 
Prior  Analytics,  (f.  7.  a.  b.  Edit.  Aid.  1534,)  compared  with  his  Commentary 
on  the  Topics,  (pp.  6,  7,  Edit.  Aid.  1513.)  This  last  we  shall  quote.  He 
is  speaking  of  Aristotle^s  definition  of  the  Syllogism : — **  TtSi»rttp^^  h 

tlviv  fliXX'  eu  "rtfiivTO  g,^^  aff  rtng  ditowip,  etlnitfAtit^t  top  Xoyo», — cri  ftifisp 
irv'h.Xoyi^tKcJi  d/  ipog  rt^ivrog  ^UKPvrett,.dX7i  tK  St^  ro  iK»xJ^VTU9^  Ovg  y»^  it 
TTi^i  Avrl'jrxT^oif  (Tarsensem  Tyriumve ?)  fiovo'hinfAfAirovs  ox/KhftytvfMifs 
"kiywaiVf  ovk  tlcl  at/7iXoy/(r/«oi,  dyjC  iyhsag  iqarum-ui.  —  -  To/oDro/  Zi  ti9t 
Koi  e/  ^o^/xoi  ov'KKoyivfAol,  wg  tv^v fAtif/Lttr at  Xfiyofcsi>*  K«d  yd^  i»  ixstMOti 
2ojei/  yiypta^tn  ^id  fttdg  ir^crrdcuti  <rvXAoy/9/KOf,  r»  r^y  M^tt»  yw^tfMw  ov^tip 
V'lro  ^uuaaraPf  %  rZp  dK^arup  Tr^wrrl^tv^At  olop,  k.  t.  X.  -  —  Ato  ouZi  o< 
TOiovTOi  KV^t6t$  av'K'hoyiafcol,  alXX»  ro  oXov,  jinro^tKol  av'KhiiyiafMi,  K^  u»  wp 
ui)  ypa^tfAOP  iori  to  7r»^»>iiix6fAfP0P,  ovk  itrnp  €xi  rovrctp  oioy  rt  top  ^i  sp$vfit^ 
ftotrog  yiypur6eti  avKhoym^op*  Ketl  yd^  K»i  dv  eivrov  rot/  OPOfCdTOS  vvKKoyivftii 
avp0fffip  TtPet  Xoyup  ioiKt  a7ift,»ipeiP'  Stcfrt^  Kotl  6  avf*,y^/n(piafAog,  y)/i^«ip, — From 

these  passages,  (which  are  confirmed  by  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  the 
book  ^^  Touching  Syllogisms, ^^)  it  is  manifest  against  Pacius : — 1^,  That  the 
'  Ep^vfAfifiu  was  used  by  the  oldest  commentators  on  Aristotle  in  the  modem 
signification,  as  a  syllogism  of  one  expressed  premise ;  and,  2**,  That  the 
ai/XXoy/ff^o;  fMpoXvifAfAATos  was  not  a  term  of  the  Aristotelian,  but  of  the 
Stoical  School.  This  appears  clearly  from  Sextus  Empiricus,  (Inst.  ii.  §  167 ; 
Contra  Math.  viii.  §  443 ;  ed.  Pabr.)  Boethius,  and  all  the  later  Greek  logi- 
cians, (with  the  partial  variation  of  Magentinus  and  Pachymercs,)  also 
favour  the  common  opinion.  Their  authority  is,  however,  of  little  weight, 
and  the  general  result  of  the  argument  stands  unaflfected. — In  these  errors,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  Pacius  is  followed  by  Corydaleus  and  Facci<^ati. 

[I  may  here  annex  a  general  statement  of  the  various  meanings  in  which 
the  term  Enthymeme  has  been  employed ;  and  though  I  cannot  tarry  to  give 
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echo  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  on  Dr  Whately*s 
analysis  of  this  process.     We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  logician 

articulate  references  to  the  books  in  which  the  several  opinions  are  to 
be  found,  this  I  think  wlQ  exhibit  a  far  completer  view  of  the  nmltifonn  sig- 
nifications of  the  word  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

These  meanings  may  be  first  dlstribnted  iDto^btir  categories,  according  as 
the  word  is  employed  to  denote : — I.  A  thought  or  proposition  in  geneml; — 
n.  A  proposition^  part  of  a  syllogism ; — ^III.  A  syllogism  of  some  peculiar 
matter; — ^IV.  A  syllogism  of  an  unexpressed  part. 

I. — ^Enthymeme  denotes  a  thought  or  proposition : 

1.  Of  any  kind, — See  Cicero,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns,  Demetrius,  Quin- 
UUan,  Sopater,  and  one  of  the  anonymous  Scholiasts  on  Hermogenes. 

2.  Ofamf  kindy  with  its  reason  annexed. — See  Aristotle,  Quintilian. 

3.  Of  imagination  or  feeling^  as  opposed  to  intellection. — Isocrates,  Author  of 
the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander,  the  HalicamassiaA. 

4.  Incentive. — Xenophon. 

5.  Facetious,  tffitty,  antit/tetic. — Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Agellius. 
n. — ^Entbjrmeme  denotes  a  proposition,  part  of  a  syllogism : 

1.  Any  one  proposition. — Held  by  Neocles  (?) ;  See  Quintilian,  Scholiast  on 
Hermogenes,  Greek  author  of  the  Prolegomena  Statuum,  Matthaens  Cam- 
ariota. 

2.  Conclusion  of  an  Epichirema. — Hermogenes,  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes, 
Rufos,  Greek  author  of  the  Rhetorical  Synopticon,  Maximus  Planudes, 
Georgins  Pletho,  M.  Camariota. 

This  category  it  is  impossible  always  rigorously  to  distinguish  from  IV. 
in. — Enthymeme  denotes  a  syllogism  of  a  certain  matter: 

1.  Khetorical  of  any  kind. — ^Aristotle,  Curius  Fortunatianus,  Harpocratian, 
Scholiast  on  Hermogenes,  M.  Camariota. 

2.  From  consequents,  or  from  opposites — rqmgnants,  contraries,  dissimilars, 
ire. — ^Cicero,  Quintilian,  Hermogenes,  Apsines,  Julius  Rufinianus. 

3.  (Leaving  that  from  consequents  to  be  called  Epichirema,) /rom  opposites 
slone. — Comlficius,  Author  of  the  Rhetoric  to  Herennius,  Quintilian, 
Hermogenes,  Apsines. 

4.  From  signs  and  likelihoods. — Aristotle's  special  doctrine. 

IV. — Enthymeme  denotes  a  syllogism  in  which  there  is  unexpressed: — 

a)  1.  One  or  two  propositions. — So  Yictorinus  in  Cassiodonis.  See  also 
Cicero,  Quintilian  and  Boethius. 

b)  One  proposition ;  and  here ; —  * 

2.  Any  proposition. — Held  by  Neocles  (?)  Quintilian,  and  the  Greek  author 
of  the  Prolegomena  Rhetorica ;  see  also  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes  and  G. 
Pletho.  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  aUow  this,  as  a  frequent  accident  of 
rhetorical  syllogisms. 

3.  Either  premise, — This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Greek  logicians,  fol- 
lowing Alexander  and  Ammonius,  and  followed  by  the  Arabians,  and  of 
the  Schoolmen  following  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  the 
Arabians.  It  is  abo  the  doctrine  of  the  moderns.  All  these  parties 
agree  in  fathering  it  on  the  Stagirite. 

4.  The  major  premise;  (the  n  on -expression  of  the  minor  being  allowed  to 
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who  has  clearly  defined  the  proper  character  of  dialectical  induc- 
tion, and  there  are  few  who  have  not  in  the  attempt  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  blunders,  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  this  point, 
though  meagre,  is  substantially  correct ;  but  succeeding  logicians, 
in  attempting  to  improTC  upon  their  master,  have  only  corrupted 
what  they  endeavoured  to  complete.  As  confusion  is  here  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  error,  we  must  simplify  the  question  by  some  pre- 
liminary distinctions  and  exclusions. 

The  term  Induction  (%Tmyuy^)  has  been  employed  to  denote 
three  very  different  things : — 1%  The  objective  process  of  inves- 
tigating individual  facts,  as  preparatory  to  illation ; — 2*,  A  maJte- 
rial  illation  of  the  universal  from  the  singular,  warranted  either 
by  the  general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  special  presumptions 
afforded  by  the  object-matter  of  any  real  science ; — 3*.  A  formal 
illation  of  the  universal  from  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely 
by  the  laws  of  thought,  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this 
or  that  particular  matter. 

That  the  first  of  these,  an  inventive  process  or  process  of  dis- 
covery, is  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  critical  science,  is  manifest ;  nor 
has  Induction,  in  this  abusive  application  of  the  term,  been  ever 
arrogated  to  Logic.  By  logicians,  however,  the  second  and  third 
have  been  confounded  into  one,  and,  under  every  phasis  of  mis- 
conception, treated  as  a  simple  and  purely  logical  operation. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  constitute  two  separate 
operations,  and  that  the  second  is  not  properly  a  logical  process 
at  all.     In  logic,  all  inference  is  determined  rationefomus,  the 


the  common  syliogism,)— Tina  is  held  by  two  Greek  logicians, — Leo 
Magentinus  and  Gcorgius  Pachy meres.  (By  the  way  I  may  notice  that 
Saxins  is  wrong  in  carrying  up  the  former  to  tlie  seventh  century ;  for  Leo 
could  not  be  older  than  the  ninth,  seeing  that  he  quotes  Psellus.)  The 
same  opinion  I  find  maintained  by  Cardanos ;  but  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  Averroes. 

5.  The  conclusion. — ^The  doctrine  of  Ulpian  the  commentator  of  Demosthenes, 
of  Minucianus,  and  of  a  Scholiast  on  Hermogenes.  Though  this,  as  an 
exclusive  opinion,  be  not  right,  modem  logicians  are  still  farther  wrong, 
in  their  otherwise  erroneous  doctrine  of  Knthjmeme,  for  not  recognising 
as  a  third  order,  the  non* expression  of  the  conclusion;  since  this  is 
an  ellipsis  of  the  very  commonest  in  our  practice  of  reasoning.  Keeker- 
mannus,  indeed,  (ignorant  of  the  ancient  doctrine,)  while  admitting  the 
practice,  expressly  refuses  to  it  the  name  of  Enthjoneme. 

6.  Two  propositions, — This  opinion  might  seem  to  be  held  by  some  of  the 
authorities  under  category  II.] 
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conclusion  being  necessarily  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  the 
premises.     In  this  second  Induction,  on  the  contrary,  the  illation 
is  effected  vi  materuBj  on  grounds  not  iuTolved  in  the  notion  of  its 
antecedent.     To  take,  for  example,  Dr  Whately's  instance  :  The 
naturalist  who,  from  the  proposition — "  Ox,  sheep,  deer,  goat, 
(t.  e,  9ome  horned  animals,)  ruminate,''  infers  the  conclusion — 
"  AU  horned  animals  ruminate,"  may  be  warranted  in  this  pro- 
cedure by  the  material  probabilities  of  his  science  ;  but  his  illation 
is  formally,  is  logically  vicious.     Here,  the  inference  is  not  neces- 
sitated by  the  laws  of  thought.  '  The  some  of  the  antecedent,  as 
it  is  not  thought,  either  to  contain  or  to  constitute,  so  it  does  not 
mentally  determine,  the  all  of  the  consequent ;  and  the  reasoner 
must  transcend  the  sphere  of  logic,  if  he  would  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  his  conclusion.     Yet,  this,  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous consent  of  logicians,  has  been  admitted  into  their  science. 
Induction  they  have  distinguished  into  perfect  and  imperfect; 
according  as  the  whole  concluded  was  inferred  from  all,  or  from 
some  only,  of  its  constituent  parts.     They  thus  involved  them- 
selves in  a  twofold  absurdity.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  recog- 
nised the  consequence  of  the  Imperfect  Induction  to  be  legitimate, 
though,  admitting  it  to  be  not  necessarily  cogent ;  as  if  logic 
could  infer  with  a  degree  of  certainty  inferior  to  the  highest : 
and,  on  the  other,  they  attempted  to  corroborate  this  imbecillity, 
by  calling  in  real  probabilities, — physical,  psychological,  meta- 
physical ;  which  logic  could  neither,  as  a  formal  science,  know, 
nor,  as  an  apodictic  science,  take  into  account.     This  was  a  corol- 
lary of  the  fundamental  error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
— ^e  non-exclusion  of  all  material  modality  from  the  domain  of 
logic.     Thus,  it  was  maintained,  that,  in  necessary  matter,  the 
Imperfect  Induction  wa»  necessarily  conclusive  ;  as  if  logic  could 
be  aware  of  what  was  necessary  matter, — as  if,  indeed,  tins  itself 
were   not  the  frequent  point   of  controversy  in  the  objective 
sciences,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  usually  vary  in  them,  as  these  same 
sciences  advanced.* 


*  [Thus,  Sir  Tboraas  Browne^  expressing  the  doctrine  of  naturalists  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  declared  it  to  be  ^^  impossible^  that  a  quadruped 
should  lay  an  egg,  or  have  the  bill  of  a  bird.^^  To  the  older  logicians,  there- 
fore, this  proposition  was  of  impossible  matter.  The  snbseqnent  discovery  of 
the  Omithorynchus  Paradoxus  has  shown  to  the  naturalist  that  his  twofold 
impossibility  was  possible,  and  the  proposition  is,  consequently,  to  onr  re- 
cent logicians  one  of  possible  matter, — "  Dogs  bark :"  this  was  erst  of  neces- 
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The  two  first  processes  to  which  the  name  of  Induction  has 
been  given,  being  thus  excluded^  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  tAtrd,— of  that  Induction,  with  which 
alone  logic  is  concerned,  bat  the  nature  of  which  has^  by  almost 
all  logicians,  been  wholly  misrepresented.* 

Logic  does  not  consider  things  as  they  exist  really  and  in 
themselves,  but  only  the  general  forms  of  thought  under  which 
the  mind  conceives  them  ;  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  logic  is 
conversant,  not  about  firsty  but  about  second,  notions.^  Thus  a 
logical  inference  is  not  determined  by  any  objective  relation  of 
Causality  subsisting  between  the  terms  of  the  premises  and  con- 
clusion, but  solely  by  the  subjective  relation  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, under  which  they  are  construed  to  the  mind  in  thought 4 
The  notion  conceived  as  determining,  is  the  Reason ;  the  notion 
conceived  as  determined,  is  the  Consequent ;  and  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  the  Consequence.  Now,  the  mind  can  think 
two  notions  under  the  formal  relation  of  consequence,  only  in  one 
or  other  of  two  modes.  Either  the  determining  notion  must  be 
conceived  as  a  whole,  containing  (under  it),  and  therefore  neces- 
sitating, the  determined  notion,  conceived  as  its  contained  part  or 
parts ; — or  the  determining  notion  must  be  conceived  as  the  parts 
constituting,  and,  therefore,  necessitating  the  determined  notion, 
conceived  as  their  constituted  whole.  Considered,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely and  in  themselves,  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  identical. 
Relatively,  however,  to  us,  they  are  not;  for  in  the  order  of 
thought,  (and  logic  is  only  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought), 
the  whole  may  be  conceived  first,  and  then  by  mental  analysis 
separated  into  its  parts  ;  or  the  parts  may  be  conceived  first,  and 

sary  matter; — "  dogs"  were  then  "  all  dogs,"  jnd  the  indactive  conclasioii 
compulsory  and  universal.  (Wolfii  Logica,  §  479.)  Since  an  observation 
of  the  dogs  of  Labrador  (I  think),  the  proposition,  as  in  oar  zoologies,  so  in 
our  logics,  has  fallen  to  contingent  matter ;  "  dogs"  are  now  "  some  dogs," 
and  the  inductive  conclusion,  petitory,  particular,  or  false.  And  so  on.  Bnt 
in  logic,  as  in  theology, — Variasse  erroris  est 

*  [What  follows,  on  the  logical  doctrine  of  Induction,  is,  as  it  has  gene> 
rally  been  admitted  to  be,  I  am  convinced,  true.    I  would,  however,  tunc 

evolve  it  in  somewhat  different  language.     Compare  among  others : 

WooUetf^s  Logic  (p.  120,  sq,)  ;  MansePs  Aldrich  (App.  p.  50, 47.)] 

t  (See  p.  137,  note  (•). 

t  [The  logical  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent^  as  more  than  a  mere 
corollary  of  the  law  of  Non  contradiction^  in  its  three  phases,  is,  I  am  confi* 
dent  of  proving,  erroneous.] 
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then  bj  mental  synthesis  coUected  into  a  whole.  Logical  infer- 
ence is  thus  of  two  and  only  of  two,  kinds : — it  must  proceed, 
either  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ; 
and  it  is  only  under  the  character  of  a  constituted  or  containing 
whoU,  or  of  a  constituting  or  contained  part,  that  any  thing  can 
become  the  term  of  a  logical  argumentation. 

Before  proceedings  we  must,  howeyer,  allude  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  and  part,  about  which  logic  is  conversant.  These  are 
not  real  or  essential  existences,  but  creations  of  the  mind  itself,  in 
secondary  operation  on  the  primary  objects  of  its  knowledge. 
Things  may  be  conceived  the  same,  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
ceived the  subjects  of  the  same  attribute,  or  collection  of  attri- 
butes, (i.  e.  of  the  same  nature) : — ^inasmuch  as  they  are  conceived 
the  same,  they  must  be  conceived  as  the  parts  constititent  of,  and 
contained  under  a  whole : — and  as  they  are  conceived  the  same, 
only  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  same  nature, 
this  common  nature  must  be  convertible  with  that  whole.  A  logical 
or  universal  whole  is  called  a  genus  when  its  parts  are  thought  as 
also  containing  wholes  or  species ;  a  species  when  its  parts  are 
thought  as  only  contained  parts  or  individuals.  Genus  and  species 
are  each  called  a  class.  Except  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  same  class  may  thus  be  thought,  either  as  a  genus^  or  as  a 
species. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  relations  of  a  logical  whole  and 
parts,  it  is  manifest  what  must  be  the  conditions  under  which  the 
two  kinds  of  logical  inference  are  possible.  The  one  of  these, 
the  process  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  is  Deductive  reasoning, 
(or  Syllogism  proper) ;  the  other,  the  process  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  is  Inductive  reasoning.  The  former  is  governed  by 
the  rule : —  What  belongs  {or  does  not  belong)  to  the  containing 
whole,  belongs  {or  does  not  belong)  to  each  and  all  of  the  con- 
tained parts.  The  latter  by  the  rule : —  What  belongs  {or  does 
not  belong)  to  ail  the  constituent  parts,  belongs  {or  does  not  belong) 
to  the  constituted  whole.  These  rules  exclusively  determine  all 
formal  inference;  whatever  transcends  or  violates  them,  tran- 
scends or  violates  logic.  Both  are  equally  absolute.  It  would 
be  not  less  illegal,  to  infer  by  the  Deductive  syllogism  an  attri- 
bute, belonging  to  the  whole,  of  something  it  was  not  conceived 
to  contain  as  a  part ;  than  by  the  Inductive,  to  conclude  of  the 
vulude,  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate  of  all  its  constituent 
parts.     In  either  case,  the  consequent  is  not  thought,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  antecedent; — ^the  premises  do  not  involve  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  Deductive  and  Inductive  processes  are  elements  of  logic 
equally  essential.  Each  requires  the  other.  The  former  is  only 
possible  through  the  latter;  and  the  latter  is  only  valuable  as 
realizing  the  possibility  of  the  former.  As  our  knowledge  com- 
mences with  the  apprehension  of  singulars,  every  does  or  umver- 
sal  whole  is  consequently  only  a  knowledge  at  second-Jiand, 
Deductive  reasoning  is  thus  not  an  original  and  independent  pro- 
cess. The  universal  major  proposition,  out  of  which  it  developes 
the  conclusion,  is  itself  necessarily  the  conclusion  of  a  foregone 
Induction,  and,  mediately  or  immediately,  an  inference, — a  col- 
lection, from  individual  objects  of  perception,  or  self-consciousness. 
Logic,  therefore,  as  a  definite  and  self-sufficient  science,  must 
equally  vindicate  the  formai  purity  of  the  synthetic  illation,  by 
which  it  ascends  to  its  wholes,  as  of  the  analytic  illation,  by  whicli 
it  re-descends  to  their  parts.     (See  Note  (*)  p.  171.) 

ISot  only  is  the  Deductive,  thus,  in  a  general  way,  dependent 
for  its  possibility  on  the  Inductive,  syllogism;  the  former  is, 
what  has  not  been  observed, — in  principle  and  detail, — in  whole 
and  in  part, — in  end  and  in  means, — in  perfection  and  imperfec- 
tion, precisdy  a  counterpart  or  inversion  of  the  latter.  The 
attempts  that  have  been  made  by  almost  every  logician,  except 
(perliapsf)  Aristotle,*  to  assimilate  and  even  identify  the  two 


*  [I  said  perhaps^  for  Aristotle  in  his  doctrine  of  Indaction,  in  fact,  impH- 
citlj  contradicts  himself.  lo  his  development  of  the  inductive  process,  be  is 
compelled  to  recognise,  thongh  he  was  not  prepared  to  signalise,  the  umver- 
Bcd  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative  propositions ;  a  quantification 
which  he  elsewhere,  once  and  again,  explicitly  condemns,  as,  in  all  cases, 
absurd.  It  was  the  detection  of  this  his  inconsistency,  which  fii'st  led  me  to 
the  conviction,  that  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  may ^  formally ^ 
or  by  the  laws  of  thought^  be  universal;  and  from  thence,  again,  to  the  con- 
viction, (after  this  article  was  >vritten),  that  the  predicate  in  propositions^ 
both  affirmative  and  negative^  should  be  unexclusivefy  quantified  in  logical  lan^ 
guagey  as  it  is  in  logical  thought. 

Here  M.  Peisse  has  the  following  note : — ^*-  This  ^ perhaps^  is  very  right, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Aristotle  gave  to  the  Inductive  syllogism 
a  form  absolutely  independent.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  he  assimilated 
it  to  the  Deductive,  since  he  appears  to  prescribe  a  conversion  of  the  minor 
premise,  in  order  to  legitimate  the  universal  conclusion,  (An.  Pr.  IT.  23. 
§  4.) ;  this  in  effect  is  to  transform  it  into  a  syllogism  of  the  first  figure  (in 
Barbara).  It  is  even  this  passage  which  may  have  seduced  subsequent  logi- 
cians, admitting  as  it  does,  however,  of  a  different  inter]iretation.^* 
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processes,  by  redacing  the  Inductive  syllogism  to  the  schematic 

proprieties  of  the  Deductive, — proceeding  as  they  do  on  a  total 

misconception  of  their  analogy  and  differences,  have  contributed 

to  involve  the  doctrine  of  Logical  Induction  in  a  cloud  of  error 

and  confusion.     The  Inductive  inference  is  equally  independent, 

and,  though  far  less  complex,  equally  worthy  of  analysis  as  the 

Deductive ;  it  is  governed  by  its  own  laws  ;  and,  if  judged  aright, 

must  be  estimated  by  its  own  standard.     The  correlation  of  the 

two  processes  is  best  exemplified  by  employing  the  same  symbols 

in  our  ascent  through  an  Inductive,  and  our  re-descent  through  a 

Deductive  syllogism. 

Iwjtuetive,  Deductive. 

X,  J,  z  are  A ;  B  is  A ; 

X,  y,  z  are  (whole)  B ;  x,  j,  z  are  (ander)  B ; 

Therefore,  B  is  A.  Therefore,  x,  y,  z  are  A. 

or  or 

A  contains  x,  y,  z ;  A  contains  B ; 

X,  y,  z  constitute  B ;  B  contains  x,  y,  z; 

Therefore,  A  contains  B.  Therefore,  A  contains  x,  y,  z. 

These  two  syllogisms  exhibit,  each  in  its  kind,  the  one  natural 
and  perfect  figure.  This  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  Deduc- 
tive, which  is  in  the  first.  But  the  Inductive,  estimated,  as  it  has 
always  been,  by  the  standard  of  the  Deductive,  will  appear  a 
monster.  It  appears,  on  that  standard,  only  in  the  third  figure ;  *  and 

Aristotle,  in  expressing  the  extremes  vaguely,  as  "M«  one''^  and  ^^the  other" 
IB  more  accurate  than  the  logicians,  who  astrict  the  reciprocating  proi>osition 
to  the  minor  premise.  For  his  example  is  only  of  a  single  case.  On  the 
doctrine,  indeed,  of  a  quantified  predicate,  the  reciprocation  may  be,  in  ei^ter 
premise,  or  in  both,'} 

*  We  say — Induction  appears  a  syllogism  of  the  third  figure,  because, 
though  so  held  by  logicians,  it  is  not.  [?]  The  mistake  arose  from  the  am- 
biguity of  the  copula  or  substantive  verb,  which  in  different  relations  ex- 
presses either  '*  are  contained  under^"  or  ^*  constitute."  Thus,  taking  Aristotle*s 
example : — 

Man,  horse,  mule,  are  long-lived ; 

Man,  horse,  mule,  are  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile  ; 

Therefore,  the  whole  class  of  animals  wanting  bile  are  long-lived. 

Now  here  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  stands  in  a  very  different  relation 
to  its  predicate  in  the  major  and  in  the  minor  premise ;  though  in  both  cases 
the  connexion  is  expressed  by  the  same  copula.  In  the  former,  the  *^  ctre  " 
expresses  that  the  predicate  determines  the  subject  as  a  contained  part ;  in  the 
latter,  that  Me  subject  determines  the  predicate  by  constituting  it  a  whole.  Ex- 
plicitly thus : 

L 
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then,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  that  figure  it  has  an  universal  con- 
clusion.* (AnalyL  Pr,  i.  22,  §  8).     But  when  we  look  less  par- 

LfOng-lived — contaiDS — ^Man,  horse,  mule ; 

Man,  horse,  mule, — constitute — ^Anlmal  wanting  bile ; 

Therefore,  Long-Uved — contains — ^Animal  wanting  bile. 

That  the  logicians  have  neglected  to  analyze  the  Inductive  inference  as  an 
independent  process,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  the  conditions  ai  the  De- 
ductive ;  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a  primaiy  deficiency  in  their  technical 
language.  They  have  no  word  to  express  the  synthesis  of  a  logical  whole. 
The  word  constitute^  &c.,  which  we  have,  from  necessity,  employed  in  this 
sense,  belongs  properly  to  the  relations  of  an  Essential  (Physicid  or  Meta- 
physical) whole,  and  parts.  [I  would  now  express  this  somewhat  differ- 
ently ;  though  not  varying  in  the  doctrine  itself.] 

*  [It  will  be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  the  text,  that  by  the  year  1833, 1  had 
become  aware  of  the  error  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians^ 
which  m^ntains  that  ike  predicate  in  (affirmative  propositions  could  onfy  be 
formally  quantified  as  particular ;  nay,  that  Aristotle,  by  his  practice  in  the 
inductive  syllogism,  virtually  contradicts  the  speculative  precept  which  he, 
over  and  over,  expressly  enounces  for  syllogism  in  general.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  several  years  thereafter,  that  I  made  the  second  step ;  by  admit- 
ting in  negative  propositions  a  particvlar  predicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  tho- 
roughgoing quantification  of  the  predicate,  with  its  results,  I  have,  howeTer, 
pnblicly  taught  since  the  year  1840,  at  the  latest.  How  this  doctrine,  when 
applied,  at  once  simplifies  and  amplifies  the  logic  of  propositions  and  of  syl- 
logisms, it  is  not  here  reqoisite  to  state.  (But  see  Appendix  II.)  I  would 
only  remark,  in  reference  to  certain  recent  misapprehensions,  that  my  doc- 
trine has,  and  conld  have,  no  novelty  from  a  mere  recognition,  as  possible,  of 
the  eight  prepositional  forms,— ;/o«r  affirmative  and  four  negative ; — ^fonns, 
which  I  thus  name  and  number : — 

Affirmative.  Negative. 

i.  TotO'total .  All — ^is  all  —  .  Any — ^is  not  any —  . 

ii.  TotO'partial .  All — ^is  some  —  .  Any — is  not  some —  . 

iii.  Parti-total .  Some — is  all  —  .  Some — is  not  any—  . 

iv.  Parti-partial .  Some — is  some  —  .  Some — ^is  not  some —  . 

Every  system  of  logic  necessarily  contemplated  a// these ;  for  of  these  every  sys- 
tem of  the  science  expressly  allowed  some,  and  expressly  disallowed  the  others. 
By  Aristotle  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  Affirmative  the  even,  of  the  Xe- 
gative  the  odd,  numbers  are  declared  admissible,  whilst  the  others  are  overtir 
rejected : — formally,  at  least,  and  of  necessity  ;  for  though  a  universal  quan- 
tification of  the  predicate  in  affirmatives  has  been  frequently  recognised,  this 
was  by  logicians  recognised,  (if  not  ignorantly,)  as  vi  materia,  contiugentlT, 
and  therefore  extralogically ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  previous  attempt  to 
prove,  ihsit,  formally  or  by  the  laws  of  thought,  even  this  proposition  had  a 
right  to  claim  its  place  in  logic.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
eight  prepositional  forms, — ^far  less  is  it  on  an  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  objec- 
tion by  logicians, — on  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms  themselves, — and 
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tially  and  more  profoundly  into  the  matter,  our  conclusion  will  be 
very  different. 

on  a  blindness  to  the  results  of  a  thorongbgoing  quantification  of  the  predi- 
cate, that  I  would  fonnd  any  daim  of  novelty  to  my  New  Analytic.  Yet  on 
this  ground  it  has  been  actually  contested ! — ^In  general,  I  may  say,  that 
aware  of  many  partial  manifestations  of  discontent  with  the  common  doc- 
trine, I  know  of  no  attempt  to  eyince  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  radically 
wrong.  Yarioas  of  these  manifestations  are  recorded  by  Mr  Baynes  in  his 
excellent  ^*  £ssay  on  the  new  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms." 

The  thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  its  appliance  to  ne- 
gatiye  propositions,  has  been  demurred  to  by  logicians  well  entitled  to  re- 
spect, who  do  not  gainsay  it  in  the  case  of  affinnatives.  But  not  only  is 
this  application  allowable,  not  only  is  it  systematic,  not  only  is  it  useful, — it 
is  even  necessary. — ^For,  to  speak  even  of  its  very  weakest  form,  that  of  parti- 
partial  negation,  '*  Some — is  not  some — " ;  this  (to  say  nothing  of  its  other 
uses)  is  the  form,  and  the  only  form,  which  we  naturally  employ  in  dividing 
a  whole  of  any  kind  into  parts : — "  Some  A  is  not  some  il."  And  is  this  form 
(that  too  inconsistently)  to  be  excluded  from  logic--exemptedfix)m  demand? 
— Bnt,  again^  to  prove  bo^  the  obnoxious  propositions  summarily,  and  at 
once :— what  objection,  apart  firom  the  arbitrary  laws  of  our  present  logics, 
can  be  taken  to  the  following  syllogism? — 

^*  AU  man  is  some  animal; 
Any  man  is  not  (no  man  is)  some  animal ; 
Therefore,  some  aninud  is  not  some  animal:' 

Vary  this  syllogism  of  the  third,  to  any  other  figure ;  it  will  always  be  legiti- 
mate by  nature,  if  illegitimate  to  unnatural  art.  Taking  it,  however,  as  it  is : 
—The  negatiye  minor,  with  its  particular  predicate,  ofiends  logical  prejudice. 
Bat  it  is  a  prepositional  form,  irrecusable,  both  as  true  in  itself,  and  as  ne- 
cessary in  practice. — ^Its  converse,  again,  is  even  technically  allowed ;  and 
no  proposition  can  possibly  be  right,  if  its  converse  is  possibly  wrong.  For, 
to  say,  (as  has  bee^  said,  indeed,  from  Aristotle  downwards,)  that  a  parti- 
total  negative  proposition  is  inconvertible ;  this  is  merely  to  confess,  that  the 
rules  of  the  logicians  are  inadequate  to  the  truth  of  logic  and  the  realities  of 
nature.  In  fact,  it  is  to  supply  this  very  inadequacy,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
thoroughgoing  quantification  of  the  predicate  is,  perhaps,  mainly  required. 
A  toto-partial  negative  cannot,  therefore,  be  scientifically  refused. — But  if 
the  premises  of  a  syllogism  be  correct,  its  conclusion  must  be  obligatory. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  a  parti- partial  negative : — 

*^  Some  animal  (say,  rational)  is  not  some  animal  (say,  irrational.)*^ 
A  parti-partial  negative  is  thus  a  proposition,  not  only  logically  valid,  but 
logically  indispensable. 

Nothing,  it  may  be  observed,  is  more  easy  than  to  misapply  a  form  ;  no- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  employ  a  weaker,  when  we  are  entitled  to  employ 
a  stronger  proposition.  But  from  the  special  and  factitious  absurdity,  thus 
etaerging,  to  infer  the  general  and  natural  absurdity  of  a  propositional  form, 
—this,  certainly,  is  not  a  logical  procedure.— (In  part,  coincident  with  what 
I  hare  elsewhere,  and  that  this  very  day,  been  obliged  to  state.)  ] 
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In  the  firsi  place,  we  find  that  the  two  syllogbms  present  so 
systematic  a  relation  of  contrast  and  similarity,  that,  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  one  being  admitted,  we  are  analogically  led  to  presume 
the  perfection  of  the  other.  In  the  propositions,  the  order  of  the 
terms  remains  unchanged :  but  the  order  of  the  propositions 
themselves  is  reversed ;  the  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  form- 
ing the  major  premise  of  the  other.  Of  the  terms  the  major  is 
common  to  both ;  but  (as  noticed  by  Aristotle)  the  middle  term 
of  the  one  is  the  minor  of  the  other.  In  the  common  minor  pre- 
mise, the  terms,  though  identical,  have,  with  the  different  nature 
of  the  process,  changed  their  relation  in  thought.  In  the  Induc- 
tive, the  parts  being  conceived  as  constituting  the  whole,  are 
the  determining  notion ;  whereas,  in  the  Deductive,  the  parts 
being  conceived  as  contained  under  the  whole,  are  the  deter- 
mined. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  however  apparently  dissimilar  in 
figure  and  proportion  may  be  the  two  syllogisms  on  this  partial 
standard,  it  will  be  found,  if  we  ascend  to  a  higher,  that  a  com- 
mon general  principle  regulates  a  similar,  nay,  a  one  exclusive 
perfection  in  each.  The  perfection  of  figure  in  cUl  syllogisms  is 
this  : —  That  the  middle  term  should  be  the  determined  notion  i/i 
the  proposition,  the  determining  notion  in  the  assumption, — This 
condition  is  realized  in  the  first  figure  of  the  Deductive  syllogism. 
There  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  (contained,  determined  no- 
tion) in  the  proposition  or  major  premise ;  and  the  predicate  (con- 
taining, determining  notion)  in  the  minor  premise  or  assumption. 
— In  like  manner,  in  our  Inductive  syllogism,  the  middle  term  is 
the  subject  (contained,  determined  notion)  of  the  proposition,  and 
the  constituent  (determining  notion)  of  the  assumption.  Thus, 
not  only  are  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  syllogisms,  in  a  general 
sense,  reversed  processes;  the  perfect  figure  of  the  one  is  the 
exact  evolution  or  involution  of  the  perfect  figure  of  the  other. — 
The  same  analogy  holds  with  their  imperfections.  Taking,  for 
example,  what  logicians  have  in  general  given  as  the  perfected 
figure,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  an  unnatural  perversion  of  the 
Inductive  syllogism,  (t.  e.  its  reduction  to  the  first  figure,  by  con- 
verting the  terms  of  the  minor  premise,)  we  shall  find,  that 
its  reversal  into  a  Deductive  syllogism  affords,  as  we  should 
have  anticipated,  only  a  kindred  imperfection  (in  the  third 
figure.) 
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Inductive.  Deductive. 

X,  7,  2  are  A ;  B  is  A ; 

B  is  X,  7,  z  ;  B  is  x,  j,  z ; 

Therefore,  B  is  A.  Therefore,  x,  y,  z  are  A. 

or  or 

A  contains  x,  j,  z  ;  A  contains  B  ; 

X,  7,  z  contain  B ;  ^i  7»  z  contain  B ; 

Therefore,  A  contains  B.  Therefore,  A  contains  x,  7,  z. 

We  call  ibis  reduction  of  the  Inductive  87llogi8m  an  unnatural 
perversion  ;  because,  in  the  converted  minor  premise,  the  consti^ 
tuent  parts  are  perverted  into  a  containing  whole,  and  the  con- 
taining whole  into  a  subject,  contained  under  its  constituent 
parts. 

After  these  hints  of  what  we  deem  the  true  nature  of  logical 
Induction,  we  return  to  Dr  Whately  ;  whose  account  of  this  pro- 
cess is  given  principally  in  the  two  following  passages. 

The  Jirgt: — ^*  Logic  takes  no  cognisance  of  Induction,  for  instance,  or  of  a 
priori  reasoning,  <&&,  as  distinct  ybriTw  of  argament ;  for  when  thrown  into 
the  syllogistic  form,  and  when  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  substituted  for  the 
tenns,  (and  it  is  thus  that  an  argument  is  properly  to  be  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  logic,)  there  is  no  distinction  between  them : — e.  g.  a  ^  Property 
which  belongs  to  the  ox,  sheep,  deer,  goat,  and  antelope,  belongs  to  all 
homed  animals ;  rumination  belongs  to  these ;  therefore  to  all/  This, 
which  is  an  inductive  argument,  is  evidently  a  syllogism  in  Barbara.  The 
essence  of  an  inductive  argument  (and  so  of  the  other  kinds  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  it)  consists  not  in  the  form  of  the  argument,  but  in  the  rela- 
tion which  the  sutject-matier  of  the  premisses  bears  to  that  of  the  condnsion/^ 
(?.  110.) — ^The  second: — "In  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  deduce, 
from  our  observation  of  certain  known  cases,  an  inference  with  respect  to 
unknown  ones,  we  are  employing  a  syllogism  in  Barbara  with  the  major  pre- 
miss suppressed ;  that  being  alfvays  substantially  the  same,  as  it  asserts, 
that,  '  what  belongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  we  have  examined, 
belongs  to  the  whole  class  under  which  they  come.' "  (P.  216.) 

This  agrees,  neither  with  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  nor  with 
truth. 

We  must  presume,  from  his  silence,  that  our  author,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  inductive  process,  was  not  aware  of  any  essential 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  This  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  studied,  either  in  the  Organon,  or  in  any  of  its  authentic 
expositors ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contradictory,  than 
the  statements  of  the  philosopher  on  this  subject  and  those  of  Dr 
Whately. — ^Aristotle  views  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive  syllo- 
gisms as,  in  certain  respects,  similar  in  form  ;  in  others,  as  diame- 
trically opposed.     Dr  Whately  regards  them  Rjs/ormally  identical, 
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and  only  discriminated  by  a  material  difference,  t.  e.  logically  coii> 
sideredy  by  no  difference  at  all. — ^Aristotle  regards  the  Deductive 
syllogism  as  the  analysis  of  a  logical  whole  into  its  parts, — as  sl 
descent  from  the  (more)  general  to  the  (more)  particular ;  the 
Inductiye  as  a  synthesis  of  logical  parts  into  a  logical  whole, — as 
an  ascent  from  the  (more)  particular  to  the  (more)  general     Dr 
Whately ,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  annihilates  the  loiter  pro^ 
cess,  and  identifies  the  Inductive  with  the  Deductive  inference. — 
Aristotle  makes  Deduction  necessarily  dependent  on  Induction  ; 
he  maintains  that  the  highest  or  most  universal  axioms  which  con- 
stitute the  primary  and  immediate  propositions  of  the  former,  are 
all  conclusions  previously  furnished  by  the  latter.     Whately,  on 
the  contrary,  implicitly  asserts  the  indq)endence  of  the  syllo^sm 
proper,  as  he  considers  the  conclusions  of  Induction  to  be  only 
inferences  evolved  from  a  more  universal  major. — ^Aristode  recog- 
nises only  a  perfect  Induction,  t.  e,  an  enumeration  (actual  or  pre- 
sumed) of  all  the  parts ;  Whately  only  an  imperfect,  t.  e.  an  eno- 
meration  professedly  only  of  some. — To  Aristotle,  Induction  is  a 
syllogism,  apparently,  of  the  third  ^figure ;  to  Whately,  a  syllogism 
of  the  first. — If  Whately  be  right,  Aristotle  is  fundamentally 
wrong  ;  wrong  in  admitting  Inductive  reasoning  within  the  sphere 
of  logic  at  all ;  wrong  in  discriminating  Induction  from  Syllogism 
proper ;  wrong  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  contrast. 

But  that  the  Philosopher  is  not  in  error  is  evident  at  once ; 
whereas  the  Archbishop's  doctrine  is  palpably  suicidal.  On  that 
doctrine,  the  Inductive  reasoning  is  ^*  a  syllogism  in  Barbara,  the 
m<ijor  premiss  being  always  substantially  the  same: — Wh4Mt 
belongs  to  the  individiuil  or  individuals  we  have  examined,  belotigs 
to  the  whole  doss  under  which  they  come.*' 

Now,  we  ask : — In  what  manner  do  we  obtain  this  major,  in  the 
evolution  of  which  all  Induction  consists  ?  Here  there  are  only 
four  possible  answers. — V,  This  proposition,  (like  the  dictum  de 
omni  et  de  nuUo,  and  the  axiom  of  the  contfertibility  of  the  whole 
and  its  parts,)  it  may  be  said  is  (analytically)  self-evident,  its  nega- 
tion implying  a  contradiction.  This  answer  is  manifestly  false. 
For  so  far  from  being  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  it  is  in 
opposition  to  them ;  the  whole  of  the  consequent  not  being  deter- 
mined in  thought  by  the  some  of  the  antecedent. — 2*",  It  may  be 
said,  to  be  acquired  by  Induction.  This,  however,  would  be 
absurd ;  inasmuch  as  Induction  itself  is,  ex  hypothesi,  only  pes- 
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sible,  through  and  after  the  principle  it  is  thus  adduced  to  con- 
8tnict.  This  of  the  proposition  as  a  whole.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  its  parts.  "  Class  "  is  a  notion,  itself  the  result  of  an  Induction ; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  postulated  as  a  pre-requisite  or  element  of 
that  process  itself.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  ''property'^ — 
3*,  It  may  be  sud  to  be  deduced  from  a  higher  cunonu  What 
then  is  such  axiom  ?  That  has  not  been  declared.  And  if  such 
existed,  the  same  questions  would  remain  to  be  answered  regard- 
ing the  higher  proposition  which  are  now  required  in  relation  to 
the  lower. — 4%  It  may  be  asserted  to  be  (as  Kant  would  say, 
synthetically)  given  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  intellectual 
congtitutian.  This  will  not  do.  In  the  first  place,  if  such  principle 
exist,  it  only  inclines,  it  does  not  necessitate.  In  the  second,  by 
appealing  to  it,  we  should  transcend  our  science,  confound  the 
logical  and  formal  with  the  metaphysical  and  material.  In  the 
third,  we  should  thus  attempt  to  prove  a  logical  law  from  a  psy- 
chological observation ;  u  e,  establish  an  a  priori,  a  necessary 
science  on  a  precarious  experience, — an  experience  admitted  per- 
haps by  the  disciples  of  Reid  and  Royer-Collard,  but  scouted  by 
those  of  Gassendi  and  Locke.* 

Logicians,  we  already  observed,  have  been  guilty  of  a  funda- 
mental error,  in  bringing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  of  imper- 
fect Induction  within  the  sphere  of  their  science,  as  this  distinction 
proceeds  on  a  material,  consequently  on  an  extralogical,  difference. 
In  this  error,  however,  Dr  Whately  exceeds  all  other  logicians, 
recognising,  as  he  does,  exclusively,  that  Induction,  which  is  only 
precariously  valid,  and  valid  only  through  an  extralogical  presump- 
tion. This  common  major  premise,  if  stated  as  necessary,  is  (for- 
mally and  materially)  false  ;  if  stated  as  probable,  it  is  (formally) 
illegitimate,  even  if  not  (materially)  untrue,  both  because  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  certainty  is  incompatible  with  an  apodictic  science, 
and  because  the  amount  of  certainty  itself  must,  if  not  capriciously 
assumed,  be  borrowed  from  evidence  dependent  on  material  con- 
ditions beyond  the  purview  of  a  formal  science. 

Dr  Whately  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  refuting  the  opinions 

*  ^^It  is  by  induction  that  all  axioms  are  known,  such  as : — ^  Things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another ;  *  ^  ii  whole  is  greater  than  its 
parts ;^  and  aU  Other  mathematical  axioms/*  Huyshe^y,  132.  The  same 
doctrine  is  held  by  HiU,  p.  176.— Is  such  the  Oxford  Metaphysic  ?  [This 
doctrine,  the  ingenions  author  of  "  The  Regeneration  of  Metaphysics  "  (pp. 
^^  104),  charges  also  on  Dr  Whntely.] 
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of  other  logicians  touching  Induction,  than  in  establishing  his 
own, 

*i  In  this  process,"  he  says,  ^^  we  are  employing  a  syllogism  in  Barbara 
with  the  mcffor  premiss  Bappi*es8ed ;  not  the  ndnoTy  as  Aldrich  represents  it. 
The  instance  he  gives  will  sufficiently  prove  this : — '  This  and  that,  and  the 
other  magnet,  attract  iron ;  therefore  so  do  all.'  If  this  were,  as  he  asserts, 
an  enthymeme  whose  minor  is  suppressed,  the  only  premise  which  we  conld 
supply  to  fill  it  up  would  be,  ^  idl  magnets  are  this,  that,  and  the  other  ;'* 
which  is  manifestly  false."    (P.  217.) 

Aldrich  has  faults  sufficient  of  his  own,  without  taking  burden 
of  the  sins  of  others.  He  is  here  singly  reprehended  for  saying 
only  what,  his  critic  seems  not  aware,  had  been  said  by  all  logi- 
cians before  him.  The  suppressed  minor  premise  even  obtained 
in  the  schools  the  name  of  the  Constantia;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Wolf*  that  a  new-fangled  doctrine,  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  Whately's,  in  some  degree  superseded  the  older  and  cor- 
rector theory.  "  In  the  example  of  Aldrich,"  says  our  author, 
**  the  suppressed  minor  premiss,  *  all  magnets  are  this,  that,  and 
the  other,'  is  manifestly  false  "  Why  ? — Is  it  because  the  propo- 
sition affirms  that  a  certain  three  magnets  {"  this,  that,  and  the 
other")  are  all  magnets?  Even  admitting  this,  the  objection  is 
null.  The  logician  has  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  tbis  or  any 
other  material  falsity  for  an  example  ;  all  that  is  required  of  him 
is,  that  his  syllogism  should  be  formally  correct.  Liogic  only 
proves  on  the  hypothetical  truth  of  its  antecedents.  As  Magen- 
tinus  notices,  Aristotle's  example  of  Induction  is  physiologically 
false ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  whit  the  worse  as  a  dialec- 
tical illustration.  The  objection  is  wholly  extralogical. — But  this 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  The  words  (in  the 
original  "  hie,  et  ille,  et  iste  magnes ")  are  intended  to  denote 
every  several  magnet.  Aldrich  borrows  the  instance  from  San> 
derson,  by  whom  it  is  also  more  fully  expressed : — "  Iste  magnes 
trahit  ferrum,  et  ille,  et  hie,  et  paHter  se  habet  in  reliquisy**  &c. 
— Perhaps,  however,  and  this  is  the  only  other  alternative,  Dr 
Whately  thinks  the  assumption  '*  manifestly  false,"  on  the  ground 
that  no  extent  of  observation  could  possibly  be  commensurate 
with  "  all  magnets."     This  objection  likewise  lies  beyond  the 


[*  I  said  generally  "  the  time  of  Wolf; "  for  I  recollected  that  some  Ger- 
man logicians,  prior  to  him,  had  held  the  same  doctrine.  It  was  however 
Wolfs  authority  which  rendered  the  innovation  general. — M.  Peisse  has 
here  the  following  note : — *^  The  germ  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Gas- 
send!.     {Inst,  Log.  Pars  iii.  canon  11.     Opera^  i.  113.")] 
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domain  of  the  science.  The  logician,  qua  logician,  knows  nothing 
of  material  possibility  and  impossibility.  To  him  all  is  possible 
that  does  not  involye  a  contradiction  in  terms.  At  the  same  time, 
the  present  is  merely  the  logical  manner  of  wording  the  proposi- 
tion. The  physical  observer  asserts  on  the  analogy  of  his  science, 
"  This,  that,  the  other  magnet,  &c.,  represent,  all  magnets ; " 
which  the  logician  accepting,  brings  under  the  conditions,  and 
translates  into  the  language  of  his — "  This,  that,  the  other  mag- 
net, &c.  are  all  magnets,"  t.  e.  are  conceived  as  conetittUing  the 
whole — Magnet. 

Dr  Whately's  errors  relative  to  Induction  are,  however,  sur- 
passed by  those  of  another  able  writer,  Mr  Hampden,  in  regard 
both  to  that  process  itself,  and  to  the  Aristotelic  exposition  of  itB 
nature ; — errors  the  more  inconceivable,  as  he  professes  to  have 
devoted  peculiar  attention  to  the  subject,  which  he  says,  '^  de- 
serves a  more  particular  notice,  as  throwing  light  on  Aristotle's 
whole  method  of  philosophising,  while  it  shows  how  far  he  ap- 
proximated to  the  induction  of  modern  philosophy."  His  words 
are: — 

'*  To  obtain  an  accurate  notion  of  the  being  of  anything,  we  require  a 
definition  of  it.    A  definition  of  the  thing  corresponds,  in  dialectic,  with  the 
essential  notion  of  it  in  metaphysics.    This  abstract  notion,  then,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  constituting  the  true  scientific  view  of  a  thing — and  all  the 
real  knowledge  consequently  of  the  properties  of  the  thing  depending  on  the 
right  limitation  of  this  notion — some  exact  method  of  arriving  at  definitions 
which  should  express  these  limitations,  and  serve  as  the  principles  of 
sciences,  became  indispensable  in  such  a  system  of  philosophy.    But  in 
order  to  attain  such  definitions,  a  process  of  induction  was  required, — not 
merely  an  induction  of  that  kind,  which  is  only  a  peculiar  form  of  syllogism, 
enumerating  all  the  individuals  implied  in  a  class  instead  of  the  whole  class 
collectively,  but  an  induction  of  a  philosophical  character,  and  only  differing 
from  the  induction  of  modem  philosophy  so  far  as  it  is  employed  about  lan- 
guage.   We  shall  endeavour  to  show  this  more  fully.    There  are,  then,  two 
kinds  of  induction  treated  of  by  Aristotle.    The  first,  that  of  simple  ennme- 
Tfttion.'* — (After  explaining  with  ordinary  accuracy  the^r«^,  in  fact  the  on/y, 
species  of  induction,  he  proceeds :) — "  But  there  is  also  a  higher  kind  of 
induction  employed  by  Aristotle,  and  pointed  out  by  him  exprej^sly  in  its 
subserviency  to  the  exact  notions  of  things,  by  its  leading  to  the  right  defini- 
tions of  them  in  words.    As  it  appears  that  words,  in  a  dialectical  point  of 
view,  are  classes  more  or  less  comprehensive  of  observations  on  things, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  gradually  approximate  towards  a  definition  of 
&uy  individual  notion,  by  assigning  class  within  class,  until  we  have 
narrowed  the  extent  of  the  expression  as  far  as  language  will  admit. 
(Anaiyt.  Post,  ii.  c.  18,  §  21.)    Tlie  first  definitions  of  any  object  are 
vagiie,  founded  on  some  obvious  resemblance  which  it  exhibits  compared 
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with  other  objects.  This  point  of  reaembUnce  we  abstract  in  thought, 
and  it  becomes,  when  expressed  in  language,  a  genus  or  class,  under  which 
we  regard  the  object  as  included.  A  more  attentive  examination  suggests  to 
us  less  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  this  object  and  some  of  those 
with  which  we  had  classed  it  before.  Thus  carrying  on  the  analvsis — and 
by  the  power  of  abstraction  giving  an  independent  existence  to  those  sacces- 
sive  points  of  resemblance — we  obtain  subaltern  genera  or  species,  or  subor- 
dinate classes  included  in  that  original  class  with  which  the  process  of 
abstraction  commenced.  As  these  several  classifications  are  relative  to  each 
other,  and  dependent  on  the  class  with  which  we  first  commenced,  the  defi- 
nition of  any  notion  requires  a  successive  enumeration  of  the  several  classes 
in  the  line  of  abstraction,  and  hence  is  said  technically  to  consist  of  genus 
and  difierentia ;  the  genus  being  the  first  abstraction,  or  class  to  which  the 
object  is  first  referred,  and  the  difierentia  being  the  subordinate  classes  in 
the  same  line  of  abstraction.  Now,  the  process  by  which  we  discover  these 
successive  genera,  is  strictly  one  of  philosophical  induction.  As  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  in  general,  we  take  certain  facts  as  the  basis  of  enqnliy, 
and  proceed  by  rejection  and  exclusion  of  principles  involved  in  the  enqoiry, 
until  at  last — ^there  appearing  no  ground  for  further  rejection — ^we  conclode 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  true  principle  of  the  object  examined ;  so, 
in  the  philosophy  of  language,  we  must  proceed  by  a  like  rejection  and  ex- 
clusion of  notions  implied  in  the  general  term  with  which  we  set  out,  nntQ 
we  reach  the  very  confines  of  that  notion  of  it  with  which  our  enquiry  Is 
concerned.  This  exclusion  is  efiected  in  language,  by  annexing  to  the  gene- 
ral term  denoting  the  class  to  which  the  object  is  primarily  referred,  other 
terms  not  including  under  them  those  other  objects  or  notions  to  which  the 
general  term  applies.  For  thus,  whilst  each  successive  term  in  the  definition, 
in  itself,  extends  to  more  than  the  object  so  defined, — ^yet  all  viewed  together 
do  not ;  and  this  their  relative  bearing  on  the  one  point  constitutes  the  being 
of  the  things.  This  i  thus  illustrated  by  Aristotle : — '•  K  we  are  enquiring,' 
he  says,  ^  what  magnanimity  is,  we  must  consider  the  instances  of  certain 
magnanimous  persons  whom  we  know,  what  one  thing  they  all  have  so  far 
forth  as  they  are  such ;  as,  if  Alcibiades  was  magnanimous,  or  Achilles,  or 
Ajax  ;-*what  one  thing  they  all  have ;  say,  impatience  under  insult;  for  one 
made  war,  another  raged,  the  other  slew  himself.  Again,  in  the  instances 
of  others,  as  of  Lysander  or  Socrates — ^if  here  it  is,  to  fre  unaUered  hy  progpe- 
rity  or  adversity ; — taking  these  two  cases,  I  consider,  what  this  apathy  m 
regard  to  events^  and  impatience  under  ifisult^  have  the  same  in  them.  If, 
now,  they  have  nothing  the  same,  there  must  be  two  species  of  magnani- 
mity/ "  (P.  513.) 

Mr  Hampden  afterwards  states,  inter  alia,  that  the  induction 
of  Aristotle,  "  having  for  its  object  to  determine  accurately  in 
words  the  notion  of  the  being  of  things,  proceeds,  according  to 
the  nature  of  language,  from  the  general,  and  ends  in  the  parti- 
cular ;  whereas  the  investigation  of  a  law  of  nature  proceeds  from 
the  particular,  and  ends  in  the  general.  Dialectical  induction  is 
synthetical,   whilst  philosophical  induction  is   analytical  in    the 
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result."  On  this  ground,  he  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term 
(fxtfytfpyii},  and  defends  the  Induction  of  Aristotle  against  its  dis- 
paragement by  Lord  Bacon. 

We  had  imagined,  that  every  compend  of  logic  explained  the 
two  grand  methods  of  InvestiffcUinff  the  Vefiniiion  ;  but  upon  look- 
ing into  the  Oxford  treatises  on  this  science,  we  were  surprised 
to  find,  that  this,  among  other  important  matters,  had  in  all  of 
them  been  overlooked.  This  may,  in  part,  enable  us  to  surmise, 
how  Mr  Hampden  could  have  so  misconceived  so  elementary  a 
point,  as  to  have  actually  reversed  the  doctrine,  not  only  of 
Aristotle,  but  of  all  other  philosophers.  A  few  words  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  error. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  (Pacian  division)  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Posterior  AncUytics,  Aristotle  treats  of  the  manner  of  hunting 
out,  as  he  terms  it,  the  essential  nature  (re  t/  ion,  quidditcLs)  of  a 
thing,  the  enunciation  of  which  nature  constitutes  its  definition. 
This  may  be  attempted  in  two  contrary  ways. — By  the  one^  we 
may  descend  from  the  category,  or  higher  genus  of  the  thing  to 
be  defined,  dividing  and  subdividing,  through  the  opposite  differ- 
ences, tiU  we  reach  the  genus  under  which  it  \&  proximately 
contained ;  and  this  last  genus,  along  with  the  specific  difference 
by  which  the  genus  is  divided,  will  be  the  definition  required. — 
By  the  other,  we  may  ascend  from  the  singulars,  contained  under 
the  thing  to  be  defined,  (which  is  necessarily  an  universal,)  by  an 
exclusion  of  their  differences,  until  we  attain  an  attribution  com- 
mon to  them  all,  which  attribution  will  supply  the  definition 
sought. — The  former  of  these  is,  after  Plato,  called  by  Aristotle, 
and  logicians  in  general,  the  method  of  Division;  the  higher 
genus  being  regarded  as  the  (universal)  whole,  the  subaltern 
genera  and  species  as  the  (subject)  parts  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  extension  here  determines  the  totality. — The  latter,  which  is 
described  but  not  named  by  Aristotle,  is  variously  denominated 
by  his  followers.  Some,  as  his  Greek  commentators,  taking  the 
totality  as  determined  by  the  comprehension,  view  the  singulars 
as  so  many  (essential)  wholes,  of  which  the  common  attribute  or 
definition  is  a  part,  and  accordingly  call  this  mode  of  hunting  up 
the  essence  the  Analytic  ;  others  again,  regarding  the  genus  as 
the  whole,  the  species  and  individuals  as  the  parts,  style  it  the 
Compositive,  or  Synthetic,  or  Collective ;  •  while  others,  in  fine, 

*  *^  /»  one  rapect,''^  says  Aristotle,  "  the  Genus  is  called  a  part  of  the 
'Species ;  in  another^  the  Species  a  part  of  the  GenttsJ*^    (JSfetaph,  L.  v.  c.  25, 
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looking  simply  to  the  order  of  the  process  itself,  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  general,  name  it  the  Inductive,  These  last  we  shall 
imitate. 

Now,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  Aristotle  considers  and  con- 
trasts these  two  methods. — In  regard  to  Division  (§  8 — 20)  he 
shows  on  the  one  hand,  (against  Plato,  who  is  not  named,)  that 
this  process  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  having  any  power  of  demon- 
stration or  argument ;  *  and  on  the  other,  (against  Speusippus,  as 
we  learn  from  Eudemus,  through  the  Greek  expositors),  that  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  rejected  as  worthless,  being  useful,  in  subser- 
vience always  to  the  other  method  of  induction,  to  ensure, — that 
none  of  the  essential  qualities  are  omitted, — ^that  these  qualities 
alone  are  taken, — and  that  they  are  properly  subordinated  and 
arranged. — In  reference  to  the  Inductive  method,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  principal,  he  explains  its  nature,  and  delivers 
various  precepts  for  its  due  application.  (§  7,  21,  ets.) 

This  summary  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  Mr  Hamp- 
den's perversion  of  Aristotle's  doctrine. — ^In  the^r^  place :  tiiat 
gentleman  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  the  philosopher  applies 
the  term  Induction  to  any  method  of  investigating  the  definition 
discussed  by  him  in  the  chapter  in  question.  The  word  does  not 
once  occur. — In  the  second  place :  he  is  still  farther  deceived,  in 
thinking  that  Aristotle  there  bestows  that  name  on  a  descent  from 

t.  80.  Compare  Phys,  L.  iv.  c.  6  (3)  t.  23 ;  and  Porph,  Intr,  c  3,  §  39.) 
In  like  manner,  the  same  method,  viewed  in  different  relations,  may  be 
styled  either  Analysis  or  Synthesis.  This,  however,  has  not  been  acknow- 
ledged ;  nor  has  it  even  attracted  notice,  that  different  logicians  and  philo- 
sophers, thongh  severally  applying  the  terms  only  in  a  single  sense,  are  still 
at  cross  purposes  with  each  other.  One  calls  Synthesis  what  another  calls 
Analysis, — one  calls  Progression  what  another  calls  Regression ;  and  this  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  We  ourselves  think  it  best  to  regulate  the  use 
of  these  terms  by  reference  to  the  notion  of  a  whole  and  parts,  of  cuiy  kind. 
This  we  do,  and  do  professedly.  Mr  Hampden,  but  probably  without  in- 
tending it,  does  the  same :  in  one  part  of  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  speak- 
ing of  Division,  (his  logical  induction,)  as  an  ^^  analysis ;"  in  another,  de- 
scribing it  as  ^^  synthetical.^*  [The  total  omission  of  the  distinction  of 
Comprehension  and  Extension  (though  this  be  the  very  turning  point  of 
logic),  by  former  Oxford  logicians,  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and  has  been  the 
cause,  as  is  here  exemplified,  of  much  error  and  confusion.  Dr  Whately, 
indeed,  not  only  overlooks  the  distinction,  but  he  often  reverses  the  language 
in  which  it  is  logically  expressed.] 

*  This  he  had  elsewhere  done ;  TV.  Analyt.  1.  i.  c.  31  Post,  Analyt,  1.  ii.,  c. 
5,  et  aUbi. 
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the  uniYerBal  to  the  particular;  whereas  in  his  philosophy — indeed 
in  all  philosophies — ^it  exclusively  pertains  to  an  ascent  from  the 
particular  to  the  universal. — In  the  third  place :  he  is  wrong,  in 
imagining  that  Aristotle  there  treats  only  of  a  single  method,  for 
he  considers  and  contrasts  two  methods,  not  only  different,  but 
opposed.* — In  the  fourth  place  :  he  is  mistaken,  in  understanding, 
as  applied  to  one  contrary,  the  observations  which  Aristotle  ap- 
plies, and  which  are  only  applicable,  in  expounding  the  reverse. 
For  example :  he  quotes  in  the  note,  as  pertinent  to  Division, 
words  of  the  original  relative  to  Induction ;  and  the  instance  (from 
the  definition  of  Magnanimity)  adduced  to  illucidate  the  one  me- 
thod, is  in  reality  employed  by  Aristotle  to  explain  the  other. — 
In  the  Jiflh  place :  his  error  is  enhanced,  by  seeing  in  his  own 
single  method  the  subordinate  of  Aristotle's  two ;  and  in  lauding, 
as  a  peculiarly  important  part  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  a 
process  in  the  exposition  of  which  Aristotle  has  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality, and  to  which  he  himself,  here  and  elsewhere,  justly  attri- 
butes only  an  inferior  importance. — In  the  sixtk  place :  in  contra- 
diction equally  of  his  whole  philosophy  and  of  the  truth  of  nature, 
the  Stagirite  is  made  to  hold  that  our  highest  abstractions  are 
first  in  the  order  of  time;  that  our  process  of  classification  is  encen- 
tric,  not  eccentric  ;  that  a  child  generalizes  substance  and  (zcddent 
before  egg  and  white. 

Mr  Hampden's  statement  of  the  Inductive  method  being  thus 
the  reverse  of  truth,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  etymolo- 
gical explanation  he  has  hazarded  of  the  term  (l«-«y0y4)  must 
be  erroneous.  —  But  even  more  erroneous  is  the  pendant  by 
which  he  attempts  to  illustrate  his  interpretation  of  that  term. 
"  The  flix«y«#y^.  Abduction  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,  {Anal.  Prior,  ii. 
c.  25,)  is.  just  the  reverse, — a  leading  away,  by  the  terms  succes- 
sively brought  from  the  more  accurate  notion  conveyed  by  a 
former  one."     The  Abduction,  here  referred  to,  is  no  more  such  a 


*  Mr  Hampden^B  error,  we  suspect,  origiDates  in  the  circnmstance  that 
P&cias  (whom  Duval  follows  in  the  Organon)  speaks,  in  his  analytic  argn- 
ment  of  the  chapter,  of  a  meihodus  divisiva  and  a  meihodus  inductiva ;  and 
that  Mr  Hampden,  using  DuvaFs  edition,  in  his  extemporaneous  study  of 
|he  subject,  not  previously  aware  that  there  are  two  opposite  methods  of 
investigating  the  definition,  took  up  the  notion  that  these  were  merely  a  two- 
fold expression  for  the  same  thing.  Mr  Hampden  is  an  able  man  :  but  to 
iinderstand  Aristotle  in  any  of  his  works,  he  must  be  understood  in  all ;  and 
to  be  understood  in  all,  be  must  be  long  and  patiently  studied  by  a  mind 
disciplined  to  speculation,  and  familiar  with  the  literature  of  philosophy. 
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"  leading  away"  than  it  is  a  theft.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllogism— of 
what  nature  we  cannot  longer  trespass  on  the  patience  of  our 
readers  hy  explaining.  For  the  same  reason  we  say  nothing  of 
some  other  errors  we  bad  remarked  in  Mr  Hampden's  account  of 
that  branch  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  which  we  haye  been  now 
considering. 
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HISTORY  OF  THEIR  INSTRUCTION,  IN  REFERENCE 

TO  DALGARNO. 


(July,  1836.) 

The    Works  of  George  Daloarno,  of  Aberdeen,  4to.      Re- 
printed at  Edinburgh :  1834. 

In  taking  up  this  work,  we  owe  perhaps  some  apology  for  the 
deyiation  from  our  ordinary  rules;  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  a 
reprint  of  ancient  matter,  the  publication  also  not  professedly 
reaching  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  private  society, — the  Maitland 
Club.  We  are  induced,  however,  to  make  a  quaUfied  exception 
in  favour  of  this  edition  of  Dalgamo's  Works,  in  consideration 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  original  treatises,  added  to  their 
high  importance ;  and  because  the  liberality  of  the  editors,  (Mr 
Henry  Cockburn  and  Mr  Thomas  Maitland),  has  not  limited  their 
contribution  merely  to  members  of  that  society,  but  extended  it 
to  the  principal  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  and,  we  believe,  to  many 
individuals  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  contents.  We  shall, 
however,  relax  our  rule  only  to  the  measure  of  a  very  brief 
notice. 

Dalgamo's  Works  are  composed  of  two  treatises:  the  first 
entitled — **  Are  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Univerealiset  Lingua 
Philoeaphica.  Londini :  1661 ;"  the  second — **  Didascahcophus^ 
or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Nature  and  Number  of  Double  Consonants:  both 
which  Tracts  being  the  first  (for  what  the  Author  knows)  that 
have  been  published  upon  either  of  the  subjects.  Printed  at  the 
Theater  in  Oxford,  1680." 

Of  the  author  himself,  all  that  is  now  known  is  comprised  in 
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the  following  slight  notice  by  Anthony  a  Wood.  *^  The  reader 
may  be  pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgamo,  a  Scot, 
wrote  a  book  entitled,  Ars  Siffnorum,  ^c,  London,  1661.  This 
book,  before  it  went  to  press,  the  author  communicated  to  Dr 
Wilkins,  who,  from  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter,  car- 
ried it  on,  and  brought  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  extant.  This 
Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred  in  the  UniTersity 
at  New  Aberdeen ;  taught  a  private  grammar  school,  with  good 
success,  for  about  thirty  years  together,  in  the  parishes  of  S. 
Michael,  and  S.  Mary  Mag.,  in  Oxford;  wrote  also  Didasea- 
locophtie,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor ;  and  dying  of  a 
fever,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1687,  aged  sixty  or  more,  was 
buried  in  the  north  body  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen." 
{AtheruB  Oxon,,  Vol.  IL,  p.  606.)  With  the  exception  of  an 
accidental  allusion  to  his  treatise  on  Signs,  by  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr  Burnet  of  Kemney,  from  whom  he  had  probably  received 
that  work  of  a  fellow  Aberdonian,  and  some  slight  traditionary 
statements  by  the  German  historians  of  literature,  the  memory  of 
Dalgarno  had  wholly  perished,  when  attention  was  again  awakened 
to  the  originality  and  importance  of  his  speculations  by  the  late 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  in  various  passages  of  his  writings ;  and  these 
having  suggested  to  the  editors  the  idea  of  the  present  reprint, 
they  are  very  properly  collected  in  their  preliminary  statement, 
as  the  best  of  testimonies  to  its  importance. 

In  speaking  of  Dalgarno's  two  treatises,  we  shall  reverse  their 
chronological  as  well  as  natural  order,  and  take  them  in  what 
appears  to  us  the  order  of  their  practical  interest. 

To  appreciate  the  high  and  peculiar  value  of  our  author's  trea- 
tise on  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  survey  of  what  had  actually  been  accomplished  in  this 
important  department  of  applied  psychology,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  his  treatise.  A  regular  history  of  this  branch  of 
education,  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  its  earlier  promoters, 
now  in  general  extremely  rare,  would  form  an  interesting  present, 
both  to  the  speculative  and  to  the  practical  philosopher.  In  the 
total  absence  of  such  a  work,  we  may  be  pardoned  in  throwing 
briefly  together  a  few  scattered  notices,  which  have  accidentally 
crossed  us  in  the  course  of  other  inquiries. 

In  deducing  a  history  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  are  certain  separate  points  of  accomplish- 
ment which  it   is  proper  to  distinguish.     These  are:    1*,   The 
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teaching  the  pupil  to  understand,  by  the  motions  of  the  lips,  &c., 
the  speech  of  those  around  him ;  2^,  To  communicate  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  articulate  sounds  of  a  language ;  3^,  To  read  writ- 
ing ;  4®,  To  employ  letters  and  words,  denoted  by  certain  conven- 
tional motions  of  tiie  hand.  5*",  There  is,  howerer,  A/jfth  point,  of 
still  higher  and  more  difficult  accomplishment,  and  on  which  the 
easy,  certain,  and  complete  success  of  the  whole  attempt  depends ; — 
that  is,  a  determination  of  the  psychological  laws,  by  which  the 
order  and  objects  of  instruction,  under  the  condition  of  deafness,  is 
regulated. 

As  the  result  of  a  philosophical  deduction,  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  that  the  last  of  these  should  only  be  realised,  after  the 
possibility  and  conditions  of  the  method  in  general  had  been  em- 
pirically proved  in  the  other  four.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, theory  did  not  merely,  follow  practice, — it  long  prevented 
its  application ;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  actually  taught 
the  use  of  speech,  before  the  philosophers  would  admit  their  capa- 
city of  instruction.  The  dictum  of  Aristotle,  that  of  all  the  senses, 
hearing  contributes  the  most  to  intelligence  and  knowledge  (tig 
(p^fffiit  iFT^iorop),  was  taken,  apart  from  the  qualifications  under 
which  that  illustrious  thinker  advanced  the  proposition,  (viz.  that 
this  was  only  by  accident,  inasmuch  as  hearing  is  the  sense  of 
sound,  and  sound  contingently  the  vehicle  of  thought) ;  and  was 
alleged  to  prove,  what  was  in  fact  the  very  converse  of  its  true 
import,  that  the  deaf  are  wholly  incapable  of  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. 

In  like  manner,  a  dogma  of  the  physicians,  which  remounts  we 
believe  to  Oalen,  that  dumbness  was  not,  as  Aristotle  had  affirmed, 
in  general  a  mere  consequent  of  deafness,  but  the  effect  of  a  com- 
mon organic  lesion  of  the  lingual  and  auditory  nerves,  arising  as 
they  do  from  a  neighbouring  origin  in  the  brain, — was  generally 
admitted  as  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a  deaf  person  being 
taught  to  articulate  sounds.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  wonder 
and  doubt,  that  the  first  examples  of  the  falsehood  of  these  assump- 
tions were  received  by  the  learned.  The  disabilities  which  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  older  codes  of  every  European  jurisprudence, 
unposed  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  all  founded  in  the  principle, 
— "  Surdua  ruxtua,  mutuaest  et  plane  indisdpUnabilia"  as  the  great 
French  jurist,  Molinsaus  expresses  it. 

Rodojphus  Agricola,  who  died  in  1485,  is  the  oldest  testimony 
^e  recollect  to  a  capacity  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  an  intelligent 
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education ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  none  older.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  his  posthumous  work,  De  Iiwenthne  DiaUdica,  as 
an  illustration  of ''  the  immense  and  ahnost  incredible  power  of  the 
human  mind,"  he  instances  "  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  what 
he  himself  had  witnessed, — a  person  deaf  from  infancy,  and  conse- 
quently dumb,  who  had  learned  to  understand  writing,  and,  as  if 
possessed  of  speech,  was  able  to  write  down  his  whole  thoughts." 
— Ludovicus  Viyes,  some  fifty  years  later,  in  his  treatise  De  Anima 
(L.  ii.  c.  De  Discendi  ratione),  after  noticing  that  Aristotle  had 
justly  styled  the  ear  the  organ  of  instruction,  expr^ses  his 
'*  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a  person  born  deaf  and 
dumb  who  had  learned  letters :  let  the  belief  in  this,  rest  with 
Rodolphus  Agricola,  who  has  recorded  the  fact,  and  affirmed  that 
he  himself  beheld  it."  The  countrymen  of  the  unbelieiring  Vires 
were,  howeyer,  destined,  in  the  following  generation,  to  be  the 
inventors  of  the  art  in  question.     For — 

The  oldest  indication  we  have,  of  any  systematic  attempt  at 
educating  the  deaf,  is  by  Franciscus  Yallesius,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  physician,  who,  in  his  PhUosophia  Sacra,  published  in 
1590,  mentions  that  ^*  a  friend  of  his,  Petrua  PontiiAS,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  taught  the  deaf  to  speak  by  no  other  art  than  instruct- 
ing them  first  to  write,  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  olgects  sig- 
nified by  the  written  characters,  and  finally  guiding  them  to  those 
motions  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  which  correspond  to  the  characters.' 
What  more  is  now  accomplished  ?  Petrus  Pontius — ^who  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  Scotist. 
Joannes  Poncius,  Minorite,  and  native  of  Ireland — did  not  publish 
an  account  of  his  method.  This,  however,  was  done  by  John 
Paul  Bonnet,  of  Arragon,  secretary  to  the  Constable  of  Castile, 
who,  in  1620,  printed,  in  Spanish,  at  Madrid,  his  Reduction  of 
Letters,  and  Art  of  Instructing  the  Dumb.  That  this  work  of 
Bonnet  contains  only  the  practice  of  Pontius,  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  Perez  in  the  book  itself,  and  by  that  of  Antonius  in 
his  BibUotheca  Hispanica.  Of  the  signal  success  of  the  art  in  the 
hands  of  Pontius,  (among  others  on  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of 
the  Constable  of  Castile,)  we  have  accounts  by  Antonius,  by 
Morales;  and  a  very  curious  one  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of 
what  he  himself  saw  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  Constable, 
when  he  accompanied  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his 
expedition  into  Spain,  and  to  whom  he  appeals  as  a  fellow-witness 
with  himself. 
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"^  There  was  a  noblemao  of  great  quality  that  I  knew  in  Spain,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  taught  to  heare  the  sounds  of 
vardg  with  his  eyes  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted).    This  Spanish 
Lord  was  bom  deafe,  so  deafe  that  if  a  gun  were  shot  off  close  by  his  eare 
he  could  not  heare  it,  and  consequently  he  was  dumbe ;  for  not  being  able  to 
heare  the  sonnd  of  words,  he  could  never  imitate  nor  understand  them :  The 
lovelineese  of  his  face,  and  especially  the  exceeding  life  and  spiritfulnesse  of 
his  eyes,  and  the  comelinesse  of  his  person,  and  the  whole  composure  of  his 
body  throughout,  were  pregnant  signes  of  a  well- tempered  mind  within. 
And  therefore  all  that  knew  him  lamented  much  the  want  of  meanes  to  cul- 
tiyate  it,  and  to  embrue  it  with  the  notions,  which  it  seemed  to  be  capable 
off  m  regard  of  itself,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  this  unhappy  accident,  which 
to  remedie  physicians  and  chymrgions  had  long  employed  their  skill,  but  all 
in  vaine.     At  the  last  there  was  a  j)riest,  who  undertooke  the  teaching  him 
to  understand  others  when  they  spoke,  and  to  speake  himselfe  that  others 
might  understand  him,  for  which  attempt  at  first  he  was  laughed  at,  yet  after 
some  yeares  he  was  looked  upon  as  if  he  had  wrought  a  miracle.    In  a  word, 
after  strange  patience,  constancie,  and  paines,  he  brought  the  young  lord  to 
speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoever ;  and  to  understand  so  perfectly 
vhat  others  said,  that  he  would  not  lose  a  word  in  a  whole  dayes  conversa- 
tion.   I  have  often  discoursed  with  the  priest  whilst  I  waited  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (now  our  gracious  Sovereign)  in  Spain,  and  I  doubt  not  but  his 
Majesty  remembreth  all  I  have  said  of  him,  and  much  more :  for  his  Majesty 
was  very  curious  to  observe,  and  enquire  into  the  utmost  of  it.    It  is  true, 
one  great  misbecomeingnesse  he  was  apt  to  fall  into,  whilst  he  spoke :  which 
was  an  uncertainty  in  the  tone  of  his  voyce,  for  not  hearing  the  sound  he 
made  when  he  spoke,  he  could  not  steadily  goveme  the  pitch  of  his  voyce, 
but  it  would  be  sometimes  higher,  and  sometimes  lower,  though  for  the  most 
part  what  he  delivered  together  he  ended  in  the  same  key  as  he  began  it. 
But  when  he  had  once  suffered  the  passage  of  his  voyce  to  close,  at  the  open- 
<iig  it  agidn,  chance,  or  the  measure  of  his  earnestness  to  speak  or  reply, 
gave  liim  his  tone,  which  he  was  not  capable  of  moderating  by  such  an  arti- 
^ce,  as  is  recorded  Caius  Gracchus  used,  when  passion  in  his  orations  to  the 
people,  drove  out  his  voice  with  too  great  a  vehemency  or  shnlnesse.    He 
could  disceme  in  another  whether  he  spoke  shrill  or  low;  and  he  would  repeat 
ftfter  any  bodie  any  hard  word  whatsoever,  which  the  Prince  tried  often,  not 
only  in  English,  but  by  making  some  Welchmen  that  served  his  Highnesse 
speak  words  of  their  language,  which  he  so  perfectly  ecchoed,  that  I  confesse 
I  wondered  more  at  that  than  at  all  the  rest,  and  his  master  himself  would 
acknowledge  that  the  rules  of  his  art  reached  not  to  produce  that  effect  with 
^°y  certainty.    And,  therefore,  concluded  this  in  him  must  spring  from  other 
niles  he  had  framed  unto  himselfe  out  of  his  own  attentive  observation ; 
which  the  advantages  which  nature  had  justly  given  him  in  the  sharpnesse 
of  senses  to  supply  the  want  of  this,  endowed  him  with  an  ability  and  saga- 
city to  do  beyond  any  other  man  that  had  his  hearing.    He  expressed  it, 
safely,  in  a  high  measure  by  his  so  exact  imitation  of  the  Welch  pronuncia- 
tion ;  for  that  tongue  (like  the  Hebrew)  employeth  much  the  guttural  letters, 
and  the  motions  of  that  part  which  ftumeth  them  cannot  be  seen  or  judged 
^7  the  eye,  otherwise  than  by  the  effect  they  may  happily  make  by  consent 
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in  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  exposed  to  view.  For  the  knowledge  he  had 
of  what  they  said  sprung  from  his  observing  the  motions  they  made,  so  that 
he  could  converse  currently  in  the  light,  though  they  he  talked  with  whis- 
pered never  so  softly.  And  I  have  seen  him  at  the  distance  of  a  large  cham- 
ber's breadth  say  words  after  one,  that  I  standing  close  by  the  speaker  could 
not  hear  a  syllable  of.  But  if  he  were  in  the  darke,  or  if  one  turned  his  face 
out  of  his  sight,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  one  sud«*' — (Treatite  of  Bodies, ) 

The  prejudice  was  now  dispelled,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
incapable  of  education ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  seTenteenth 
century,  many  examples  are  recorded  of  their  successful  instruc- 
tion without  even  the  aid  of  a  teacher  experienced  in  the  art. 

Though  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  right  of  Spain  to  the 
original  invention  of  this  art  in  all  fts  branches,  we,  however,  find 
it  claimed,  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  same  year,  (1670), 
by  La/na^  the  Italian  Jesuit,  in  his  Prodromo ;  and  for  Dr  John 
WcUlis,  Professor  of  Geometry  in  Oxford,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  lloyal  Society  of  London.  The  precepts  of  the  former  are 
neither  new  nor  important ;  and  the  latter  can  only  vindicate  his 
originality  by  an  ignorance  of  what  had  previously  been  effected. 
Wallis  appears  to  have  long  (that  is,  before  the  appearance  of  Dal- 
game's  work)  applied  himself  mainly  to  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant point  of  enabling  the  deaf  to  enunciate  words.  Without 
undervaluing  the  merit  of  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  pronun- 
ciation of  letters,  in  the  introduction  to  his  English  grammar,  or 
the  success  of  bis  principles  in  enabling  the  deaf  to  speak, — all  this 
had  been  previously  done  by  others  with  equal  ability  and  success. 
The  nature  of  letters,  the  organic  modifications  for  the  production 
of  the  various  vocal  sounds,  had  been  investigated  by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendmte  in  his  treatise  De  Locutione ;  and  thereafter  witli 
remarkable  accuracy  and  minuteness  by  P.  Montamia  in  his 
Account  of  a  New  Art  called  the  Art  of  Speech^  published  in  Hol- 
land many  years  prior  to  the  grammar  of  Dr  Wsdlis ; — while  Bon- 
net, in  the  work  already  mentioned,  had,  in  the  first  book,  treated 
**  of  the  nature  of  letters  and  their  pronunciation  among  different 
nations,'*  and  in  the  second,  ''showed  how  the  mute  maybe  taught 
the  figure  and  pronunciation  of  letters  by  manual  demonstration, 
and  the  motion  of  the  mouth  and  lips." — Wallis's  originality  can 
indeed  hardly  be  maintained  in  relation  even  to  English  writers. 

To  say  nothing  of  Lord  Bacon's  recommendation  of  *'  the 
motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat,  palate,  &c.,  which  go  to  the 
making  up  of  the  several  letters,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  inquiry," 
John  Bvlwer  had,  in  the  year  1648,  published  his  curious  trea- 
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tise,  entitled, — ''  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Maris 
Friend^  exhibiting  the  philoeophicai.  verity  of  that  subtile  art,  which 
may  inable  one  with  an  observant  eie,  to  heare  what  any  man  speaks 
by  the  moving  of  his  lips.  Upon  the  same  ground,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  historical  exemplification,  apparently  proving,  that  a 
man  borne  deqfe  and  dumbe,  may  be  taught  to  heare  the  sounds  of 
words  with  his  eie,  and  thence  learn  to  speak  with  his  tongue^  By 
J,  B.  simamed  the  Cfhirosopher,    London,  1648." 

Bulwer  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  Bonnet's  book,  but 
he  records  many  remarkable  cases,  several  within  his  own  expe- 
rience, of  what  had  been  accomplished  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  He.  was  the  first  also  to«recommend  the  institution  of  '*  an 
academy  of  the  mute/'  and  to  notice  the  capacity  which  deaf 
persons  nsually  possess  of  enjoying  music  through  the  medium  of 
the  teeth — a  fact  which  has  latterly  been  turned  to  excellent 
account,  especially  in  Germany ;  and  there  principally  by  Father 
Robertson,  a  monk  of  the  Scots  College  of  Ratisbon,  by  whose 
exertions  a  new  source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  has  thus 
Iteen  opened  up  to  those  otherwise  insensible  to  sounds.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Bulwer,  who  had  previously  written  a  work 
on  *'  Chirologia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand,'*  and 
who  had  thence  even  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Chirosopher, 
should  have  suggested  nothing  in  regard  to  a  method  of  speaking 
on  the  fingers ;  and  it  is  still  more  singular  that  his  attention  was 
not  called  to  this  device,  as  he  himself  has  mentioned  a  remark- 
able case  in  which  it  had  been  actually  applied.  "  A  pregnant 
example,"  he  says,  "  of  the  officious  nature  of  the  touch,  in  sup- 
plying the  defect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  the  other  senses,  we 
have  in  one  Master  Babington,  of  Burntwood,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  through  some  sicknesse, 
becoming  deaf,  doth,  notwithstanding,  feele  words,  and,  as  if  he 
had  an  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  signes  in  the  darke ;  whose  wife  dis- 
courseth  very  perfectly  with  him  by  a  strange  way  of  arthrologie, 
or  alphabet,  contrived  on  the  joynts  of  his  fingers,  who,  taking 
him  by  the  hand  in  the  night,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very 
exactly ;  for  he  feeling  the  joynts  which  she  toucheth  for  letters, 
by  them  collected  into  words,  very  readily  conceives  what  she 
would  suggest  to  him."     (P.  106.) 

We  pass  over  Holder's  "  Elements  of  Speech,  An  Essay  of 
Inquiry  into  tlie  Natural  Production  of  Letters,  with  an  Appendix 
to  instruct  Persons  Dtaf  and  Dumb ; "  and  Sibscote's  "  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  Man's  Disoourse"  which  were  published  in  the  interval 
between  Wallis's  practical  application  of  his  method  and  the 
appearance  of  Didgamo's  book.  Dalgamo,  we  belieye,  mav 
cMm  the  merit  of  having  first  exhibited,  and  that  m  its  most  per- 
fect form,  a  finger  alphabet.  He  makes  no  pretensions,  however, 
to  the  original  conception  of  such  a  medium  of  communication. 
But  the  great  and  distinctive  merit  of  his  treatise  is  not  so  much, 
that  it  improved  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  as  that  it  corrected 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  is  founded,  and  by  the  observance  of  which  alone 
it  can  be  carried  to  perfection.  As  we  first  attempt  to  fix  and 
communicate  our  notions  by  the  ad  of  speech,  it  was  a  natural 
prejudice  to  believe  that  sounds  were  the  necessary  instrument  ofj 
thought  and  its  expression.  The  earlier  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  thus  led  to  direct  their  principal  effort  to  the 
teachmg  their  pupils  to  distinguish  the  different  mechanical  move- 
ments by  which  different  sounds  are  produced,  and  to  imitate 
these  sounds  by  imitating  the  organic  modification  on  which  thev 
depend.  They  did  not  consider  that  still  there  existed  no  sound 
for  the  deaf;  that  the  signs  to  which  they  thus  attached  ideas 
were  only  perceptions  of  sight  and  feeling ;  that  these  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  minute,  ambiguous,  fugitive,  and,  on  the  other, 
difficult ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  associate  thought  with  a 
system  of  signs  more  easy  to  produce,  and  less  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  honour  of  first  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,  and  in  primarily  associating  their 
thought  with  written  instead  of  with  spoken  symbols,  is  generallr 
claimed  for  the  eighteenth  century,  France,  and  the  Abbe  di 
VEpee.  All  this  was,  however,  fully  demonstrated  a  century 
before  in  the  forgotten  treatise  of  our  countryman,  as  in  a  great 
measure  also  practised  by  Pontius,  the  original  inventor  of  the 
art,  a  century  before  Dalgarno.  We  are  indebted,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  to  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  for  rescuing  the  name  of  Dal- 
garno from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  that  distinguished  philosopher  affords  the  most 
competent  illustration  of  his  merits : — 

^'  After  having  thus  paid  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  respect  to  the  eulight- 
ened  and  benevolent  exertions  of  a  celebrated  foreigner  (Sicard),  I  ff^l 
myself  called  on  to  lay  hold  of  the  only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me 
of  rescuing  from  oblivicm  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer,  whose  merits  hare 
been  strangely  overlooked,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  his  successors. 
The  person  I  allude  to  is  George  Dalgarno,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  ami 
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thirty  jeaiB  ago,  was  led,  by  his  own  sagacity,  to  adopt,  a  priori^  the  same 
genes^  condnsion  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,  of  which  the  expe- 
rimeatal  discovery,  and  the  happy  application,  have,  in  onr  times,  reflected 
each  merited  Instre  on  the  name  of  Sicard.  I  mentioned  Dalgamo  formerly, 
in  a  note  annexed  to  the  first  volnme  of  the  *  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,^ 
as  the  antbor  of  a  very  ingenious  tract,  entitled  ^  Ars  Signorumy  firom  which 
it  appears  indisputably  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Bishop  Wilkins  in  his 
speculations  concerning  a  real  character  and  a  philosophical  language ;  and 
it  now  appears  to  me  equally  clear,  upon  a  further  acquaintance  with  the 
short  fragments  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  lead  the 
way  to  the  attempt  made  by  Dr  Wallis  to  teach  the  dumb  to  speak,  he  had 
conceived  views  with  respect  to  the  means  of  instructing  them,  far  more  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  than  any  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  that 
learned  writer  prior  to  the  date  of  Dalgamo^s  publications.  On  his  claims 
in  these  two  instances,  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at  present ;  but  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  transcribing  a  few  paragraphs  in  justification  of 
what  I  have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  some  of  his  theoretical  deductions,  and  the  practical  results  of  the 
French  Academician. 

^^  ^  I  conceive  there  might  be  successful  addresses  made  to  a  dumb  child, 
even  in  its  cradle,  when  he  begins  risu  cognoscere  matrem^  if  the  mother  or 
nnrse  had  but  as  nimble  a  hand,  as  commonly  they  have  a  tongue.  For 
instance,  I  doubt  not  but  the  words  hand,  foot,  dog,  cat,  hat,  &c.,  written  fair, 
and  as  often  presented  to  the  deaf  child's  eye,  pointing  from  the  words  to 
the  things,  and  vice^versa,  as  the  blind  child  hears  them  spoken,  would  be 
known  and  remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the  other ;  and  as  I  think  the 
eye  to  be  as  docile  as  the  ear,  so  neither  see  I  any  reason  but  the  hand  might 
be  made  as  tractable  an  organ  as  the  tongue,  and  as  soon  brought  to  form, 
if  not  fair,  at  least  legible  characters,  as  the  tongue  to  imitate  and  echo  back 
articulate  sounds.'  *  The  difficulties  of  learning  to  read  on  the  common  plan, 
are  so  great,  that  one  may  justly  wonder  how  young  ones  come  to  get  over 
them,  ^ow,  the  deaf  child,  under  his  mother's  tuition,  passes  securely  by 
all  these  rocks  and  quicksands.  The  distinction  of  letters,  their  names, 
their  powers,  their  order,  the  dividing  words  into  syllables,  and  of  them  again 
making  words,  to  which  may  be  added  tone  and  accent — none  of  these 
puzzling  niceties  hinder  his  progress.  It  is  true,  after  he  has  passed  the 
discipline  of  the  nursery,  and  comes  to  learn  grammatically,  then  he  must 
begin  to  learn  to  know  letters  written,  by  their  figures,  number,  and  order.' 

^^  The  same  author  elsewhere  observes,  that  *  the  soul  can  exert  her 
powers  by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the  senses ;  and  therefore,  when  she  is 
deprived  of  her  principal  secretaries,  the  eye  and  ear,  then  she  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  service  of  hev  lackeys  and  scullions,  the  other  senses ;  which 
are  no  less  true  and  faithful  to  their  mistress  than  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but 
not  so  quick  for  despatch.' 

^^  I  shall  only  add  one  other  sentence,  from  which  my  readers  will  be 
enabled,  without  any  conmient  of  mine,  to  perceive  with  what  sagacity  and 
success  this  very  original  thinker  had  anticipated  some  of  the  most  refined 
experimental  conclusions  of  a  more  enlightened  age. 

"  *  My  design  is  not  to  give  a  methodical  system  of  grammatical  rules,  but 
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only  snch  general  directions,  whereby  an  mdnstrioos  tator  may  bring  bi< 
deaf  pnpil  to  the  vnlgar  nse  and  Sn  of  a  language^  that  ao  he  may  be  the 
more  capable  of  receiving  instmction  in  the  hSri^  from  the  mles  of  grammar, 
when  hlB  judgment  is  ripe  for  that  stndy ;  or,  more  plainly,  lintaid  to  bring 
the  way  of  teaching  a  deaf  man  to  read  and  write,  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
of  teadiing  yonng  ones  to  speak  and  understand  their  mother-tongue.^ 

*^  In  prosecution  of  this  general  idea,  he  has  treated*  in  one  veiy  short 
chapter,  of  A  Deaf  Man's  Dtctionary^  and  in  another  of  A  Grammar  far  Deaf 
Persons^  both  of  them  containing  (under  the  disadvantages  of  a  style 
uncommonly  pedantic  and  quaint)  a  variety  of  precious  hints,  from  which,  if 
I  do  not  deceive  myself,  useful  practical  lights  might  be  dmied,  not  only  by 
such  as  may  undertake  the  Instruction  of  such  pupils,  as  Mitchell  or  Massieu, 
but  by  all  who  have  any  concern  in  the  tuition  of  children  daring  the  first 
stage  of  their  education. 

*^  That  Dalgamo^s  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  dumb, 
were  not  altogether  useless  to  Dr  Wallis,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted 
by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  his  letter  to  Mr  Beveriey  (pub- 
lished eighteen  years  after  Dalgamo^s  treatise)  with  his  Tractatus  de  LoqvekL, 
published  in  1658.  In  this  letter,  some  valuable  remarks  are  to  be  found  on 
the  method  of  leading  the  dumb  to  the  signification  of  words ;  and  yet  the 
name  of  Dalgamo  is  not  once  mentioned  to  his  correspondent.*' 

We  may  add,  that  Mr  Stewart  is  far  more  lenient  than  Dr 
Wallis'  disingenuity  merited.  Wallis,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Bever- 
ley, has  plundered  Dalgamo,  even  to  his  finger  alphabets  It  is 
no  excuse,  though  it  may  in  part  a^iint  for  the  omission  of  Dal- 
game's  name,  that  Dalgarno,  whilst  he  made  little  account  in 
general  of  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  had,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  subject,  passed  over  in  total  silence  the  very 
remarkable  exploits  in  this  department  of  ''the  learned  and  my 
worthy  friend  Dr  Wallis,"  as  he  elsewhere  styles  him.  On  lliis 
subject,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  fated,  that  every  writer 
should  either  be  ignorant  of,  or  should  ignore,  his  predecessors. 
Bulwer,  Lana,  and  Wallis,  each  professed  himself  original ;  Dal- 
garno entitles  his  Didascalocophus  "  the  first,  (for  what  the  author 
knows)  that  had  been  published  on  the  subject ; "  and  Amman, 
whose  8urdu8  Loquens  appeared  only  in  1692,  makes  solenm  oath, 
"  that  he  had  found  no  vestige  of  a  similar  attempt  in  any  pre- 
vious writer." 

The  length  to  which  these  observations  have  run  on  the  Phi- 
hcophua^  would  preclude  our  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
treatise — the  Are  Signoruntj  were  this  not  otherwise  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  notice.  But  indeed  the  most 
general  statement  of  the  problem  of  an  universal  character,  and 
of  the  various  attempts  made  for  its  solution,  could  hardiv  be 
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comprised  within  the  longest  article.  At  the  same  time,  regard- 
ing as  we  do  the  plan  of  a  philosophical  language,  as  a  curious 
theoretical  idea,  but  one  which  can  never  be  practically  realized, 
our  interest  in  the  several  essays  is  principally  limited  to  the  in- 
genuity manifested  by  the  authors,  and  to  the  minor  philosophi- 
cal truths  incidentally  developed  in  the  course  of  these  discus- 
raons.  Of  such,  the  treatise  of  Dalgarno  is  not  barren ;  but  that 
which  principaDy  struck  us,  is  his  remarkable  anticipation,  on 
speculative  grounds,  a  priori,  of  what  has  been  now  articulately 
prored,  €»  posteriori,  by  the  Dutch  philologers  and  Home  Tooke, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients), — ^that  the  parts  of  speech  are  all 
reducible  to  the  noun  and  verb,  or  to  the  noun  alone. 


VL-IDEALISM. 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  SCHEME  OF  ARTHUR  COLLIER. 


(April,  1839.) 

1.  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  Eiiglish  Philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev.  Samubl 
Parr,  D.D.     8vo.     London :  1837. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  CoUier, 
M.A.i  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  in  the  County  of  WiUi. 
From  A.D.  1704,  to  A.D.  1732.  With  some  Account  of  hu 
Family,    By  Robert  Benson,  M.A.     8vo.     London  :  1837. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  these  'publications : 
for  in  themselves  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
the  few  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest  in  those  higher  spe- 
culations to  which,  in  other  countries,  the  name  of  Philosophy  is 
exclusively  conceded ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  not  been 
ushered  into  the  world  with  those  adventitious  recommendations 
which  might  secure  their  intrinsic  merit  against  neglect. 

The  fortune  of  the  first  ia  curious. — It  is  known  to  those  who 
have  made  an  active  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history,  that 
there  are  many  philosophical  treatises  written  by  English  authors, 
— ^in  whole  or  in  part  of  great  value,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  ex- 
treme rarity.  Of  these,  the  rarest  are,  in  fact,  frequently  the 
most  original :  for  precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his  works  will  be  neglected ;  and 
the  neglect  of  contemporaries  in  general  consigns  a  book, — espe- 
cially a  small  book, — if  not  protected  by  accidental  concomitants,  at 
once  to  the  tobacconist  or  tallow-chandler.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  pamphlets,  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time  polemical.  Of  these  we  are  acquainted  with  some,  extant 
perhaps  only  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  display  a  metaphysical 
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talent  unappreciated  in  a  former  age,  but  which  would  command 
the  admiration  of  the  present.  Nay,  eyen  of  English  philoso- 
phers of  the  very  highest  note,  (strange  to  say  I)  there  are  now 
actually  lying  unknown  to  their  editors,  biographers,  and  fellow- 
metaphysicians,  published  treatises,  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance ;  [as  of  Cudworth,  Berkeley,  Collins,  &c.] 

We  have  often,  therefore,  thought  that,  were  there  with  us  a 
public  disposed  to  indemnify  the  cost  of  such  a  publication,  a  col- 
lection, partly  of  treatises,  partly  of  extracts  from  treatises,  by 
English  metaphysical  writers,  of  rarity  and  merit,  would  be  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  In  any  other  country  than 
Britain,  such  a  publication  would  be  of  no  risk  or  difficulty.  Al- 
most every  nation  of  Europe,  except  our  own,  has,  in  fact,  at 
present  similar  collections  in  progress — only  incomparably  more 
ambitious.  Among  others,  there  are  in  Germany  the  Corpus 
PJuhsophorum,  by  Gfroerer  ;  in  France,  the  Bibliotheque  Philo- 
sopfuque  des  Temps  Modemes,  by  Bouillet  and  Garnier ;  and  in 
Italy,  the  CoUezione  de'  Classici  Metafisici,  &c.  Nay,  in  this 
country  itself,  we  have  publishing  societies  for  every  department 
of  forgotten  literature — except  Philosophy, 

But  in  Britain,  which  does  not  even  possess  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Locke, — in  England,  where  the  universities  teach  the 
little  philosophy  they  still  nominally  attempt,  like  the  catechism, 
by  rote,  what  encouragement  could  such  an  enterprise  obtain  ? 
It  did  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  when  we  learnt  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  works  under  review, — when  he  essayed  what, 
in  the  language  of  "  the  trade  "  is  called  **  to  subscribe "  The 
Metaphysical  Tracts,  found  his  brother  booksellers  indisposed  to 
venture  even  on  a  single  copy. — Now,  what  was  the  work  which 
our  literary  purveyors  thus  eschewed  as  wormwood  to  British 
taste? 

The  late  Dr  Parr,  whose  erudition  was  as  unexclusive  as  pro- 
found, had,  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  formed  the  plan  of 
reprinting  a  series  of  the  rarer  metaphysical  treatises,  of  EngUsh 
authorship,  which  his  remarkable  library  contained.  With  this 
view,  he  had  actually  thrown  off  a  small  impression  of  five  such 
tracts,  with  an  abridgement  of  a  sixth ;  but  as  these  probably 
formed  only  a  part  of  his  intended  collection,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  known  he  meant  to  have  prefaced  by  an  introduction, 
containing,  among  other  matters,  an  historical  disquisition  on 
Idealism,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  Collier,  the 
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publication  was  from  time  to  time  delayed,  until  its  completion 
was  finally  frustrated  by  his  death.  When  his  library  was  subse- 
quently sold,  the  impression  of  the  six  treatises  was  purchased 
by  Mr  Lumley,  a  respectable  London  bookseller ;  and  by  him 
has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  which  stands  as 
Number  First  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  treatises  reprinted  in  this  collection  are  the  following : — 

**  1.  Clavis  Umver$aH8;  or  a  new  Inquiry  after  Truth:  being  a  iiemoneira' 
Hon  of  the  non-existence  or  inyifoseibUity  of  an  external  world.  By  Arthur 
Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum.    London :  1713. 

2.  A  specimen  of  True  Philosophy ;  in  a  discourse  on  Grenesis,  tiie  first 
chapter  and  the  first  verse.  Bj  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna, 
near  Sanun,  Wilts.  Not  improper  to  be  bound  ap  with  his  Clavis  Umversa&s, 
Sanun:  1780. 

3.  (An  abridgement,  by  Dr  Parr,  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Collier 
in  his)  Loffologyy  or  Treatise  oif  the  Logos,  in  seven  sermons  on  John  1. 
verses  1,  2,  3,  14,  together  with  an  Appendix  on  the  same  subject.     1732. 

4.  Confectures  quadam  de  Sensu^  Motu,  et  Idearum  generatione,  (This  was 
first  published  by  David  Hartley  as  an  appendix  to  his  Epistolaiy  Disser- 
tation, De  Lithontriptico  a  J.  Stephens  nnper  Invento  (Leyden,  1741,  Bath, 
1746) ;  and  contains  the  principles  of  that  psychological  theory  which  he 
afterwards  so  ftdly  developed  in  his  observations  on  Man.) 

5.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affections^  show- 
ing how  each  arises  from  Association^  with  an  account  of  the  entrance  of  Moral 
Evil  into  the  world.  To  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  independent 
scheme  which  deduces  all  obligation  on  Grod^s  part  and  man^s  from  certain 
abstract  relations,  truth,  &c.  Written  for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen 
at  the  Universities.    Lincoln :  1747.    (The  author  is  yet  unknown.) 

6.  Man  in  quest  of  himself ;  or  a  defence  of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human 
Mind,  or  Self.  Occasioned  by  some  remarks  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
July  1763,  on  a  note  in  Search's  Freewill.  By  Cuthbert  Comment,  Gent. 
London :  1763.  (The  author  of  this  is  Search  himself,  that  is,  Mr  Abraham 
Tucker.)'' 

These  tracts  are  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  ^ut  to  the 
first — the  Clavis  Universalia  of  Collier — ^as  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  we  shall  at  present  confine  the  few  obser- 
vations which  we  can  afford  space  to  make.* 

This  treatise  is  in  fact  one  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  his> 
tory  of  philosophy ;  for  to  Collier  along  with  Berkeley  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  first  explicitly  maintained  a  theory  of  Absolute 
Idealism ;  and  the  Clauis  is  tilie  work  in  which  that  theory  is 
developed.     The  fortune  of  this  treatise,  especially  in  its  own 

*  [It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Collier's  Clavis  was  subsequently  reprint- 
ed, in  a  very  handsome  form,  by  a  literary  association  in  Edinburgh.  Would 
that  the  books  wanting  reimpression,  were  first  dealt  with !] 
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country,  has  been  very  diff^ent  from  its  deserts.  Though  the 
negation  of  an  external  world  had  been  incidentally  advanced  by 
Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  some  three 
years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Clavia  Universalis,  with 
which  the  publication  of  his  DicUogues  between  Hylas  and  PhUo- 
nous  was  simultaneous ;  it  is  certain  that  Collier  was  not  only 
wholly  unacquainted  with  Berkeley's  speculations,  but  had  de- 
layed promulgating  his  opinion  till  after  a  ten  years'  meditation. 
Both  philosophers  are  thus  equally  original.  They  are  also  nearly 
on  a  level  in  scientific  talent;  for,  comparing  the  treatise  of 
Collier  with  the  writings  of  Berkeley,  We  find  it  little  inferior  in 
metaphysical  acuteness  or  force  of  reasoning,  however  deficient  it 
may  be  in  the  graces  of  composition,  and  the  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, by  which  the  works  of  his  more^kccomplished  rival  are  dis- 
tmguished.  But  how  disproportioned  to  their  relative  merits  has 
been  the  reputation  of  the  two  philosophers  I  While  Berkeley's 
became  a  name  memorable  throughout  Europe,  that  of  Collier  was 
utterly  forgotten : — ^it  appears  in  no  British  biography ;  and  is 
not  found  even  on  the  list  of  local  authors  in  the  elaborate  history 
of  the  county  where  he  was  born,  and  of  the  parish  where  he  was 
hereditary  Rector  I  Indeed,  but  for  the  notice  of  the  Clatns  by 
Dr  Reid  (who  appears  to  have  stumbled  on  it  in  the  College 
Library  of  Glasgow),  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Collier  would 
have  remained  in  his  own  country  absolutely  unknown — until, 
perhaps,  our  attention  might  have  been  called  to  his  remarkable 
writings,  by  the  consideration  they  had  by  accident  obtained  from 
the  philosophers  of  other  countries.  In  England  the  Clavis  Uni- 
versalis was  printed,  but  there  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
published;  for  it  there  never  attracted  the  sUghtest  observa- 
tion ;  and  of  the  copies  now  known  to  be  extant  of  the  original 
edition, 

—  *^  numerus  vix  est  totidem^  quat 
Thebarum  porta  vel  divitis  ostia  NiUJ'^ 

The  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  Mr  Benson 
observes,  do  not  pos^ss  a  single  copy.  There  are,  however, 
two  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  Glasgow,  as  we  have  noticed,  there  is 
another. 

The  only  country  in  which  the  Clavis  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  hitherto  published  is  Germany. 

In  the  sixth  supplemental  volume  of  the  Acta  Ervditcrum 
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(1717)  there  is  a  copious  and  able  abstract  of  its  contents. 
Through  this  abridgement  the  speculations  of  Collier  became 
known — ^particularly  to  the  German  philosophers;  and  we  re- 
collect  to  have  seen  them  quoted,  among  others,  by  Wc^  and 
BULjmger. 

In  1756  the  work  was,  howoTer,  translated,  without  retrench- 
ment, into  German,  by  Professor  Eschenbach  of  Rostock,  along 
with  Berkeley's  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  These 
two  treatises  constitute  his  ''  Collection  of  the  most  distinguished 
Writers  who  deny  the  reality  of  their  own  body  and  of  the  whole 
corporeal  world," — treatises  which  he  accompanied  with  "  Coun- 
ter observations,  and  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter is  demonstrated :"  These  are  of  considerable  value.  [I  have 
spoken  of  them,  in  Stewai;^'s  Dissertation,  Note  SS.]  Speaking 
of  Collier's  treatise,  the  translator  tells  us : — ''  If  any  book  ever 
cost  me  trouble  to  obtun  it,  the  Clavis  is  that  book.  Every  ex- 
ertion was  fruitless.  At  length,  an  esteemed  friend,  Mr  J.  Selk, 
candidate  of  theology  in  Dantzic,  sent  me  the  work,  after  I  had 

abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  procure  it 

The  preface  is  wanting  in  the  copy  thus  obtained — a  proof  that  it 
was  rummaged,  with  difficulty,  out  of  some  old  book  magazine. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  my  power  to  present  it  to  the  curi- 
ous reader,  but  I  trust  the  loss  may  not  be  of  any  great  import- 
ance."— In  regard  to  the  preface,  Dr  Eschenbach  is,  however, 
mistaken ;  the  original  has  none. 

By  this  translation,  which  has  now  itself  become  rare,  the  work 
was  rendered  fully  accessible  in  Germany ;  and  the  philosophers 
of  that  country  did  not  fail  to  accord  to  its  author  the  honour  due 
to  his  metaphysical  talent  and  originality.  The  best  comparative 
view  of  the  kindred  doctrines  of  ColUer  and  Berkeley  is  indeed 
given  by  Tennemann  (xi.  399,  sq.) ;  whose  meritorious  History 
of  Philosophy,  we  may  observe,  does  justice  to  more  than  one 
English  thinker,  whose  works,  and  even  whose  name,  are  in  his 
own  country  as  if  they  had  never  been  I 

Dr  Reid's  notice  of  the  Clavis  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  and  of  Dr  Parr  to  the  work;  and  to  the  nombal 
celebrity  which,  through  them,  its  author  has  thus  tardily  attain- 
ed, even  in  Britain,  are  we  indebted  for  Mr  Benson's  interesting 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur  Collier :  forming  the 
second  of  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  this  article.    What  was 
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his  inducement  and  what  his  means  for  the  execution  of  this  task, 
the  biographer  thus  informs  us. 

Arthur  Collier  was  bom  in  1680.  He  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Collier,  Rector  of  Langford-Magna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salis- 
bury— a  living,  the  advowson  of  which  had  for  about  a  century 
been  in  possession  of  the  family,  and  of  which  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  were  successiyely  incum- 
bents. With  his  younger  brother,  William,  who  was  also  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  who  obtained  an  adjoining  benefice,  he  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Salisbury. 
In  1697  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  his  brother  joined  him  at  the  University, 
they  both  became  members  of  BallioL  His  father  having  died 
in  1697,  the  family  living  was  held  by  a  substitute  until  1704, 
when  Arthur,  having  taken  priest's  orders,  was  inducted  into  the 
Rectory,  on  the  presentation  of  his  mother.  In  1707  he  married 
a  niece  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox ;  and  died  in  1732,  leaving  his  wife, 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 
Of  the  sons : — ^Arthur  became  a  civilian  of  some  note  at  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  Charles  rose  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Of 
the  daughters  : — Jane  was  the  clever  authoress  of  The  Art  of  In- 
geiuously  Tormenting ;  and  Mary  obtained  some  celebrity  from 
having  accompanied  Fielding,  as  his  wife's  friend,  in  the  voyage 
which  he  made  in  quest  of  health  to  Lisbon.  Collier's  family  is 
now  believed  to  be  extinct. 

Besides  the  Clavis  Universalis  (1713),  The  Specimen  of  True 
Philosophy  (1730),  and  the  Logohgy  (1732),  Collier  was  the 
author  of  two  published  Sermons  on  controversial  points,  which 
have  not  been  recovered.  Of  his  manuscript  works  the  remwis 
are  still  considerable,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion has  perished.  Our  author  was  hardly  less  independent  in  his 
religious,  than  in  his  philosophical,  speculations.  In  the  latter  he 
was  an  Idealist ;  in  the  former,  an  Arian  (like  Clarke,) — an  Apol- 
linarian, — ^and  a  High  Churchman,  on  grounds  which  high  church- 
men could  not  understand.  Of  Collier  as  a  parish  priest  and  a 
theologian,  Mr  Benson  supplies  us  with  much  interesting  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  only  as  a  metaphysician  that  we  at  present  consider 
him ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Memoirs  form  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  Clavis.  Besides  a  series  of  letters  in  exposition  of  his  phi- 
losophical system,  they  afford  us,  what  is  even  more  important. 
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an  insight  into  the  course  of  study  by  which  Collier  was  led  to 
his  conclusion.  With  philosophical  literature  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  extensively  convers^^nt.  His  writings  betray 
no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity ;  and  the  compends  of  the  German  Scheiblerus  and  of  the 
Scottish  Baronius,  apparently  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  Metaphysic  of  the  Schools.  Locke  is  never  once  alluded 
to.  Descartes  and  Mallebranche,  and  his  neighbour  Mr  Norris, 
were  the  philosophers  whom  he  seems  principally  to  have  studied ; 
and  their  works^  taken  by  themselves,  were  precisely  those  best 
adapted  to  conduct  an  untrammelled  mind  of  originality  and  bold- 
ness to  the  result  at  which  he  actually  arrived. 

Without  entering  on  any  general  consideration  of  the  dodrine 
of  Idealism,  or  attempting  a  regular  analysis  of  the  argument  of 
Collier,  we  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  that  theory, — simply  with 
the  view  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  pecuUar  merits  of  our 
author. 

Mankind  in  general  believe  that  an  external  world  exisis,  only 
because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it  as  existent. 
As  they  believe  that  they  themselves  exist  because  conscious  of  a 
self  or  effo ;  so  they  believQ.  that  something  different  from  them- 
selves exists,  because  they  believe  that  they  are  also  conscious  of 
this  notrsdfov  n&n^o. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  that  we  do,  as 
we  naturally  believe  we  do, — know  it  immediately  as  existent  If 
the  fact  of  the  knowledge  be  allowed,  the  fact  of  the  existence  can- 
not be  gainsaid.     The  former  involves  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly  less  manifest,  that  if  our 
natural  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  be  disallowed  as  false,  that  our  natural  beUef  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  world  can  no  longer  be  founded  on  as  true.  Tet, 
marvellous  to  say,  this  has  been  very  generally  done. 

For  reasons  to  wliich  we  cannot  at  present  advert,  it  has  been 
almost  universally  denied  by  philosophers,  that  in  sensitive  per- 
ception we  are  conscious  of  any  external  reality.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  that  what  we  are 
immediately  cognitive  of  in  that  act,  is  only  an  ideal  object  in  the 
mind  itself.  In  so  far  as  they  agree  in  holding  this  opinion,  phi- 
losophers may  be  called  Idealists  in  contrast  to  mankind  in  general, 
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and  a  few  stray  speculators  who  may  be  called  Realists — Natural 
Realists. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  or  import  of  this  ideal  object,  philoso- 
phers are  divided ;  and  this  division  constitutes  two  great  and 
opposing  opinions  in  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  majority 
have  maintained  that  the  ideal  object  of  which  the  mind  is  consci- 
ous, is  vicarious  or  representative  of  a  real  object,  unknown  im- 
mediately, or  as  existing,  and  known  only  mediately  through  this 
its  ideal  substitute.  These  philosophers,  thus  holding  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world — a  world,  however,  unknown  in  itself, 
and  therefore  asserted  only  as  an  hypothesis,  may  be  appropri- 
ately styled  Cosmothstic  Idealists — Hypothetical  or  Assumptive 
Realists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  maintain,  that  the  ideal 
object  has  no  external  prototype;  and  they  accordingly  deny 
the  existence  of  any  external  world.  These  may  be  denominated 
the  AbsoltUe  Idealists. 

Each  of  these  great  genera  of  Idealists  is,  however,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  species. 

The  (hsmothetic  Idealists  fall  primarily  into  two  classes,  inas- 
much as  some  view  the  ideal  or  representative  object  to  be  a 
teirtiwm  quid  different  from  the  percipient  mind  as  from  the 
represented  object ;  while  others  regard  it  as  only  a  modification 
of  the  mind  itself, — as  only  the  percipient  act  considered  as  repre- 
sentative of,  or  relative  to,  the  supposed  external  reality.  The 
former  of  these  classes  is  again  variously  subdivided,  according 
as  theories  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
vicarious  object ;  as  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial, — whe- 
ther it  come  from  without  or  rise  from  within, — whether  it  ema- 
nate from  the  external  reality  or  from  a  higher  source, — whether 
it  be  infused  by  God  or  other  hyperphysical  intelligences,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  a  representation  in  the  Deity  himself, — whether  it  be 
innate,  or  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  mind,  on  occasion  of 
the  presence  of  the  material  object  within  the  sphere  of  sense, 
&c.  &c. 

Of  Absolute  Idealism  only  two  principal  species  are  possible ; 
at  least,  only  two  have  been  actually  manifested  in  the  history  of 
philosophy; — the  Theistic  and  the  Egoistic.  The  former  sup- 
poses that  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind  the  appearances  which 
we  are  determined  to  mistake  for  an  external  world ;  the  latter 
supposes  that  these  appearances  are  manifested  to  consciousness, 
in  conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws,  by  the  mind  itself.     The 
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Theistic  Idealism  is  again  subdivided  into  three;  according  a5 
God  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  phsBnomena  in  question  in  his  own 
substance, — to  infuse  into  the  percipient  mind  representative 
entities  different  from  its  own  modification, — or  to  determine  the 
ego  itself  to  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego* 

Now  it  is  easily  shown,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism 
be  abandoned, — ^if  it  be  admitted,  or  proved,  that  we  are  deceived 
in  our  belief  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
mind;  then  Absolute  Idealism  is  a  conclusion  philosophically 
inevitable,  the  assumption  of  an  external  world  being  now  an 
assumption  which  no  necessity  legitimates,  and  which  is  therefore 
philosophically  inadmissible.  On  the  law  of  parsimony  it  must 
be  presumed  null. 

It  is,  however,  historiciilly  true,  that  Natural  Realism  had  been 
long  abandoned  by  philosophers  for  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  before 
the  grounds  on  which  this  latter  doctrine  rests  were  shown  to  be 
unsound.     These  grounds  are  principally  the  following : — 

1.) — In  the  first  place,  the  natural  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  was  allowed  to  operate  even  when  the  nataral 
belief  of  our  vmmediate  knowledge  of  such  a  world  was  argued 
to  be  false.  It  might  be  thought  that  philosophers,  when  they 
maintained  that  one  original  belief  was  illusive,  would  not  con- 
tend that  another  was  veracious, — still  less  that  they  would 
assume,  as  true,  a  belief  which  existed  only  as  the  result  of  a 
belief  which  they  assumed  to  be  fake.  But  this  they  did.  The 
Cosmothetic  Idealists,  all  deny  the  validity  of  our  natural  belief 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  external  things;  but  we 
find  the  majority  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  that  such 
existence  must  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  our  natural  belief 
of  its  reality.  And  yet,  the  latter  belief  exists  only  in  and  through 
the  former ;  and  if  the  former  bo  held  false,  it  is,  therefore,  of 
all  absurdities  the  greatest  to  view  the  latter  as  true.  Thus 
Descartes,  after  arguing  that  mankind  are  universally  deluded 
in  their  conviction  that  they  have  any  immediate  knowledge  of 
aught  beyond  the  modifications  of  their  own  minds ;  again  argues 
that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  must  be  admitted,— 
because,  if  it  do  not  exist,  God  deceives,  in  impressing  on  us  a 
belief  in  its  reality ;  but  God  is  no  deceiver ;  therefore,  &c.    This 

*  [For  a  more  detailed  view  of  ttiese  distinctions,  see  Diss,  on  Reid,  pp. 
816 — 819 ;  Compare  also  above,  pp.  61,  sq."] 
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reasoning  is  either  good  for  nothing,  or  good  for  more  than  Des- 
cartes intended.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  God  be  no  deceiver, 
he  did  not  deceive  us  in  our  natural  belief  that  we  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  modes  of  self;  but  then  the  funda- 
mental position  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is  disproved:  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  position  be  admitted,  God  is  thereby 
confessed  to  be  a  deceiver,  who,  having  deluded  us  in  the  belief 
on  which  our  belief  of  an  external  world  is  founded,  cannot  be 
consistently  supposed  not  to  delude  us  in  this  belief  itself.  Such 
melancholy  reasoning  is,  however,  from  Descartes  to  Dr  Brown, 
the  favourite  logic  by  which  the  Cosmothctic  Idealists  in  general 
attempt  to  resist  the  conclusion  of  the  Absolute  Idealists.  But 
on  this  ground  there  is  no  tenable  medium  between  Natural  Real- 
ism and  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  diflferent  views,  which  Berkeley  and 
Collier^  our  two  Absolute  Idealists,  and  which  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  acutest  of  the  Hypothetical  Realists  with  whom  they  both 
came  in  contact,  took  of  this  principle. 

Clarke  was,  apparently,  too  sagacious  a  metaphysician  not  to 

see  that  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  reposed 

m^nly  on  our  natural  belief  of  its  reality ;  and  at  the  same  time 

that  this  natural  belief  could  not  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  his 

hypothesis  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist   He  was  himself  conscious, 

that  his  philosophy  afforded  him  no  arms  against  the  reasoning  of 

the  Absolute  Idealist ;  whose  inference  he  was,  however,  inclined 

neither  to  admit,  nor  able  to  show  why  it  should  not.     Whiston, 

in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  Berkeley  and  his  Idealism,  says : — 

"  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  us,  a 

book.    After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr  Clarke  and 

discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effect : — That  I,  being  not 

a  metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  answer  Mr  Berkeley's  subtile 

premises,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusion. 

I,  therefore,  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilities, 

but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr  Berkeley's  conclusions,  would 

answer  him  ;  which  task  he  declined."     Many  years  after  this,  as 

we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  his  works : 

— "  There  was,  at  Mr  Addison's  instance,  a  meeting  of  Drs  Clarke 

and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and  great  hopes 

were  entertained  from  the  conference.    The  parties,  however, 

separated  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement.     Dr 

Berkeley  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
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his  antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  could  not  answer, 
had  not  candour  enough  to  own  himself  convinced." 

Mr  Benson  affords  us  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  same  effect  in  a 
letter  of  Collier  to  Clarke.  From  it  we  learn, — that  when  Collier 
originally  presented  his  Clavia  to  the  Doctor,  through  a  friend, 
on  reading  the  title,  Clarke  good-humouredly  ssud: — "  Poor 
gentleman  I  I  pity  him.  He  would  be  a  philosopher,  but  has 
chosen  a  strange  task ;  for  he  can  neither  prove  his  point  himself, 
nor  can  the  contrary  be  proved  againt  him." 

In  regard  to  the  two  Idealists  themselves,  each  dealt  with  this 
ground  of  argument  in  a  very  different  way ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  this  respect  Collier  is  favourably  contrasted  with 
Berkeley. — Berkeley  attempts  to  enlist  the  natural  belief  of  man- 
kind in  his  favour  against  the  Hypothetical  Realism  of  the  phi- 
losophers.    It  is  true,  that  natural  belief  is  opposed  to  scien- 
tific opinion.     Mankind  are  not,  however,  as  Berkeley  reports, 
Idealists.     In  this  he  even  contradict^  himself;  for,  if  they  be,  in 
truth,  of  his  opinion,  why  does  he  dispute  so  anxiously,  so  learn- 
edly against  them  ? — Collier ^  on  the  contrary,  consistently  rejects 
all  appeal  to  the  conmion  sense  of  mankind.     The  motto  of  his 
work,  from  Mallebranche,  is  the  watchword  of  his  philosophy : — 
"  Vulgi  assensus  et  approbatio  circa  materiam  diffidlern,  est  cer- 
turn  argumentum  falsitatis  istius  opinionis  cut  assentitur"     And 
in  his  answer  to  the  Cartesian  argument  for  the  reality  of  matter, 
from  "  that  strong  and  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  to 
believe  in  an  external  world  ; "  he  shrewdly  remarks  on  the  in- 
consistency of  such  a  reasoning  at  such  hands: — "  Strange! 
That  a  person  of  Mr  Descartes*  sagacity  should  be  found  in  so 
plain  and  palpable  an  oversight ;  and  that  the  late  ingenious  Mr 
Norris  should  be  found  treading  in  the  same  track,  and  that  too 
upon  a  solemn  and  particular  disquisition  of  this  matter.     That 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  contend  against  the  common  in- 
clination or  prejudice  of  mankind,  that  the  visible  world  is  not 
external,  they  should  yet  appeal  to  this  same  common  inclination 
for  the  truth  or  being  of  an  external  world,  which  on  their  prin- 
ciples must  be  said  to  bo  invisible  ;  and  for  which  therefore  (they 
must  needs  have  known  if  they  had  considered  it),  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  kind  of  inclination."     (P.  81.) 

2.) — In  the  second  place,  it  was  very  generally  assumed  in 
antiquity,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  that  an  external  world 
was  a  supposition  necessary  to  render  possible  the  fact  of  our 
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sensitive  cognition.  The  philosophers  who  held,  that  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception  was  an  emanation  from  an  outer  re£|lity, 
and  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  was  requisite  to  account  for 
the  phaenomenon  of  the  former, — their  theory  involved  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  as  its  condition.  But  from  the  moment 
tiiat  the  necessity  of  this  condition  was  abandoned,  and  this  was 
done  by  many  even  of  the  scholastic  philosophers ; — from  the 
moment  that  sensible  species  or  the  vicarious  objects  in  percep- 
tion were  admitted  to  be  derivable  from  other  sources  than  the 
external  objects  themselves,  as  from  God,  or  from  the  mind 
itself :  from  that  moment  we  must  look  for  other  reasons  than 
the  preceding,  to  account  for  the  remarka<]ble  fact,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a 
doctrine  of  Absolute  Idealism  was,  without  communication,  con- 
temporaneously promulgated  by  Berkeley  and  Collier. 

3.) — in  explanation  of  this  fact,  we  must  refer  to  a  third 
ground,  which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  historians  of 
philosophy  ;  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  would 
we  explain  how  so  obvious  a  conclusion  as  the  negation  of  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world,  on  tlie  negation  of  our  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  should  not  have  been  drawn  by  so 
acute  a  race  of  speculators  as  the  philosophers  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  philosophers  of  a  more  recent 
epoch.  This  ground  is  : — Tliat  the  doctrine  of  Idealism  is  incomr 
fxUible  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Etmharist.  It  is  a  very 
erroneous  statement  of  Reid,  in  which,  however,  he  errs  only  in 
common  with  other  philosophers,  that  "  during  the  reign  of  the 
Peripatetic  doctrine^  we  find  no  appearance  of  scepticism  ahoiU 
tlie  existence  of  matter"  On  the  contrary,  during  the  dominance 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter  was  contemplated  ;  nay,  that  the  reasons 
in  support  of  tliis  supposition  were  expounded  in  all  their  cogency. 
We  do  aot»  however,  find  the  conclusion  founded  on  these  reasons 
formally  professed.  And  why  ?  Because  this  conclusion,  though 
philosophically  proved,  was  theologically  disproved ;  and  such 
disproof  was  during  the  middle  ages  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
overt  recognition  of  any  speculative  doctrine ;  for  with  all  its 
ingenuity  and  boldness,  philosophy  during  these  ages  was  con- 
fessedly in  the  service  of  the  church, — it  was  always  Philosphia 
(inciUans  Theologice.  And  this  because  the  service  was  volun- 
^y ; — a  thraldom  indeed  of  love.     Now,  if  the  reality  of  matter 
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were  denied,  there  would,  in  general,  be  denied  the  reality  of 
Christ's  incarnation  ;  and  in  particolar  the  transubstantiation  into 
his  body  of  the  dements  of  bread  and  wine.  There  were  other 
theological  reasons  indeed,  and  these  not  without  their  w^ht ; 
but  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  insuperable  to  a  Cathohc. 

We  find  the  influence  of  this  reason  at  work  in  very  andent 
times.  It  wafi  employed  by  the  earlier  Fathers^  and  more  espe- 
cially in  opposition  to  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  merely  pluenome- 
nal  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. — "  Non  licet "  (says  TertuUian  in 
his  book  De  Anima,  speaking  of  the  eyidence  of  sense — "  non 
licet  nobis  in  dubium  sensus  istus  reyocare,  ne  et  in  Christo  de 
fide  eorum  deliberetur  :  ne  forte  dicatur,  quod  false  Satanam  pro- 
spectant de  cffilo  prsBcipitatum ;  aut  false  vocem  Patris  audierit 
de  ipso  testificatam ;  aut  deceptus  sit  cum  Petri  socrum  tet^t. 

Sic  et  Marcion  phantasma  eum  maluit  credere,  totius 

corporis  in  illo  dedignatus  yeritatem."  (Cap.  xyii.)  And  in  his 
book,  Adversus  Mardonem: — **  Ideo  Christus  non  erat  quod 
yidebatur,  et  quod  erat  mentiebatur ;  caro,  nee  caro ;  homo,  nee 
homo  :  proinde  Deus  Christus,  nee  Deus  ;  cur  enim  non  etiam  Dei 
phantasma  portayerit?  An  credam  ei  de  interiore  substantia, 
qui  sit  de  exteriore  frustratus  ?  Quomodo  yerax  habebitur  in 
occulto,  tam  faUax  repertus  in  aperto  ?  ...  Jam  nunc  quum  men- 
dacium  deprehenditur  Christus  caro  ;  sequitur  ut  omnia  qu»  per 
camem  Christi  gesta  sunt,  mendacio  gesta  sint, — congressus,  con- 
tactus,  conyictus,  ipssB  quoque  yirtutes.  Si  enim  tangendo  aliquem, 
liberayit  a  yitio,  non  potest  yere  actum  credi,  sine  corporis  ipsius 
yeritate.  Nihil  solidum  ab  inani,  nihil  plenum  a  yacuo  perfici 
licet.  Putatiyus  habitus,  putatiyus  actus ;  imaginarius  operator, 
imaginarisd  opersB."  (Lib.  iii.  c  8.) — In  like  manner,  St  Angus- 
tin^  among  many  other  passages : — "  Si  phantasma  fuit  corpus 
Christi,  fefellit  Christus ;  et  si  fefellit,  yeritas  non  est.  Est  autem 
yeritas  Christus ;  non  igitur  phantasma  fuit  corpus  ejus."  {Liber 
De  Ixxxiii,  QacestionUyus,  qu.  14.) — And  so  many  others. 

The  repugnancy  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
with  the  surrender  of  a  substantial  prototype  of  the  species  pre- 
sented to  our  sensible  perceptions,  was,  howeyer,  more  fully  and 
precisely  signalised  by  the  Schoolmen ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
polemic  waged  principally  on  the  great  arena  of  scholastic  subti- 
Uty — ^the  commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  In  their  commentaries  on  the  first  book,  especi- 
ally, will  be  faund  abundant  speculation  of  an  idealistic  tendency. 
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The  question  is  almost  regularly  mooted : — May  not  God  pre- 
serve the  species  (the  idecis  of  a  more  modern  philosophy)  before 
the  mmd,  the  external  reality  represented  being  destroyed  ? — May 
not  Godf  in  fact^  object  to  the  sense  the  species  representing  an  ex-* 
Urnal  world,  Uiai  worlds  in  reality ^  not  existing  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions the  answer  is,  always  in  the  first  instance,  affirmative.  Why 
then,  the  possibility,  the  probaljjlity  even,  being  admitted,  was 
the  fact  denied  Philosophically  orthodox,  it  was  theologically 
heretical ;  and  their  principal  argument  for  the  rejection  is,  that 
on  such  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  a  transubstantiated  eucha- 
rist  becomes  untenable.  A  change  is  not, — cannot  be, — (spiritu- 
ally) real. 

Such  was  the  special  reason,  why  many  of  the  acuter  School- 
men did  not  follow  out  their  general  argument,  to  the  express 
negation  of  matter ;  and  such  also  was  the  only  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  Cartesians,  why  Mallehranche  deforjned  the 
simplicity  of  his  peculiar  theory  with  such  an  assumptive  hors 
d'oewvre,  as  an  unknown  and  otiose  universe  of  matter.  It  is, 
indeed,  but  justice  to  that  great  philosopher  to  say, — that  if  the 
incumbrance  with  which,  as  a  CathoUc,  he  was  obliged  to  burden 
it,  be  thrown  off  his  theory,  that  theory  becomes  one  of  Absolute 
Idealism  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  all  the'  principal  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  scheme  are  found  fully  developed  in  his  immortal 
Inquiry  after  Truth,  This  Mallehranche  well  knew  ;  and  know- 
ing it,  we  can  easily  understand,  how  Berkeley's  interview  with 
him  ended  as  it  did.* 

Mallehranche  thus  left  little  for  his  Protestant  successors  to  do. 
They  had  only  to  omit  the  Catholic  excrescence ;  the  reasons  vin- 
dicating this  omission  they  found  collected  and  marshalled  to  their 

— —  .         II  ^  ...  —  —    —  _  . . 

*  [I  cannot,  however,  concnr  in  the  praise  of  novelty  and  invention,  which 
lias  always  been  conceded  to  the  central  theory  of  Mallebrauche.  His 
"  Vision  ofaU  things  in  the  Deity ^'  is,  as  it  appears  to  rae,  simply  a  transfer- 
ence to  man  in  the  flesh,  to  the  Viator^  of  that  mode  of  cognition,  maintained 
l>y  many  of  the  older  Catholic  divines,  in  explanation  of  how  the  Saints,  as 
disembodied  spirits,  can  be  aware  of  hnman  invocations,  and,  in  general,  of 
what  passes  upon  earth.  "  They  perceivt^'^  it  is  said,  "  all  things  in  God." 
So  that,  in  truth,  the  philosophical  theory  of  Mallebranche,  is  nothing  but 
the  extension  of  a  theological  hypothesis,  long  common  in  the  schools ;  and 
with  scholastic  speculations,  Mallebranche  was  even  intimately  acquainted. 
^This  hypothesis  I  had  once  occasion  to  express  : — 

*^  Qnddqmdy  in  his  ienebris  vikB,  came  lattbat, 
Ntmc  hgis  in  magno  cunctn,  beate^  £>«?."] 
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hand.  That  Idealism  was  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  Mallc- 
branchian  doctrine,  was  at  once  seen  by  those  competent  to  meta- 
physical reasoning.  This  was  signalised,  in  general,  by  Bayle, 
and.,  what  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  by  Locke.*     It  was, 

*  Compare  Lockers  Examination.  ofP,  Maiebrancke^s  Opittum,  (§  20.) 

When  on  this  subject,  we  may  clear  ap  a  point  connected  therewith,  of 
some  interest,  in  relation  to  Locke  and  Newton^  and  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Dngald  Stewart. 

Reid^  who  has  overlooked  the  passage  of  Locke  just  referred  to,  says,  in 
deducing  the  history  of  the  Berkeleian  Idealism,  and  after  speaking  of  Malle- 
branche's  opinion : — '^  It  may  seem  strange  that  Locke,  who  wrote  so  much 
about  ideas,  should  not  see  those  consequences  which  Berkeley  thought  so 

obviously  deducible  from  that  doctrine There  is,  indeed,  a 

single  passage  in  Lockers  essay,  which  may  lead  one  to  conjecture  that  he  had 
a  glimpse  of  that  system  which  Berkeley  afterwards  adranced,  but  thought 
proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own  breast.  The  passage  is  in  Book  IV., 
c.  10,  where,  having  proved  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  intelligent  mind,  he 
comes  to  answer  those  who  conceive  that  matter  also  must  be  eternal, 
because  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing;  and, 
having  observed  that  the  creation  of  mind  requires  no  less  power  than  the 
creation  of  matter,  he  adds  what  follows : — *  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  could 
emancipate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far  as 
they  would  reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  might  at  first  be  made 
and  begin  to  exist,  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first  Being ;  but  to  give 
beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would  be  found  a  more  inconceivable  effeci 
of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  being  what  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would 
not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  frmn  them,  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  gram- 
mar itself  woQld  authorise,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  oppose  it ;  espe- 
cially in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  oiir 
prcsent  purpose.^  *^  Reid  then  goes  on  at  considerable  length  to  show,  that 
*^  every  particular  Mr  Locke  has  hinted  with  regard  to  that  system  which  he 
had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress,  tallies  exactly  with  the 
system  of  Berkeley."    {Intellectual  Povoers^  Ess.  II.  ch.  10.) 

Stewart  does  not  coincide  with  Reid.  In  quotmg  the  same  passage  of 
Locke,  be  says  of  it,  that  ^^  when  considered  in  connection  with  some  others 
in  his  writings,  it  would  almost  tempt  one  to  think,  that  a  theory  concerning 
matter^  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Boscovich,  had  occasionally  passed 
through  his  mind ;  *'  and  then  adduces  various  reasons  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  in  opposition  to  Reid's.  {Philosophical  Essays^  Ess.  II.  ch.  1, 
p.  63.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in  question  is,  however,  revealed  by 
M,  Coste,  the  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of  several  other  of  the 
works  of  Locke,  with  whom  the  philosopher  lived  in  the  same  family y  and  on 
the  most  intimate  terms^for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  Ufe;  and  who,  though 
he  has  never  been  consulted^  affords  often  the  most  important  information  in 
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therefore,  but  little  creditable  to  the  acuteness  of  Norria,  that  he, 
a  Protestant,  should  have  adopted  the  Mallebranchian  hypothesis, 
without  rejecting  its  Catholic  incumbrance.  The  honour  of  first 
promulgating  an  articulate  scheme  of  absolute  idealism  was  thus 
left  to  Berkeley  and  Collier ;  and  though  both  are  indebted  to 
Mallebranehe  for  the  principal  arguments  they  adduce,  each  is 
also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  applied  them  with  an  inge- 
nuity peculiar  to  himself. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  credit  of  Collier's  sagacity  that  he  has 
noticed  (and  he  is  the  only  modern  philosopher,  we  have  found, 
to  have  anticipated  our  observation,)  the  incompatibility  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ter. In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  work,  in  which  he  speaks 
**  of  the  use  and  consequences  of  the  foregoing  treatise,"  he  enu- 
merates as  one  "  particular  usefulness  with  respect  to  religion," 

re^rd  to  Locke's  opinions.  To  this  passage,  there  is  in  t\iQ  fourth  edition  of 
Costers  traDslation,  a  very  curious  note  appended,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract.  "  Here  Mr  Locke  excites  our  curiosity  without  being  inclined 
to  satisfy  it.  Many  petsons  having  imagined  that  he  had  communicated  to 
me  this  mode  ofexpUanmg  the  creation  of  matter^  requested,  when  my  transla- 
tion fij:st  appeared,  that  I  would  Inform  them  what  it  was;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr  Locke  had  not  made  even  me  a  partner  in  the 
secret.  At  length,  long  after  his  death,  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  to  whom  I  was 
accidentally  speaking  of  this  part  of  Mr  Lockers  book,  discovered  tome  the 
whole  mystery.  He  told  me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  imagined 
this  manner  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  and  that  the  thought  had 
struck  him,  one  day,  when  this  question  chanced  to  turn  up  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  himself,  Mr  Locke,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to  them  his  thought : — *  We  may 
lye  enabled'*  (he  said)  ^  to  farm  some  rude  conception  of  the  creation  of  matter^ 
if  we  suppose  that  God  by  his  power  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  tiling 
into  a  certain  portion  of  pure  space^  which  is  of  its  nature  penetrcU)le^  eternal, 
necessary,  ififinite;  for  henceforward  this  portion  of  space  would  he  endowed 
with  impenetrability,  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter :  and  as  pure 
space  is  absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to  suppose  that  God  communi- 
cated the  same  impenetrability  to  another  portion  of  space,  and  we  should  then 
obtain  in  a  certain  sort  the  notion  of  the  mobility  of  matter,  another  quality 
which  is  also  very  essential  to  it,''  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  embai*- 
rassmcnt  of  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed 
it  advisable  to  conceal  from  his  readers :  for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him 
occasion  to  tell  us, — *  if  we  would  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how  mat- 
ter might  at  first  be  made,' "  &c. — ^This  suffices  to  show  what  was  the  general 
purport  of  Locke's  expressions,  and  that  Mr  Stewart's  conjecture  is  at  least 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  Dr  Reid's. 
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the  refutation  it  affords  of  '*  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in 
the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  Papists  have  grafted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation."     He  says : — 

^*  Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  both  the  sonnd  and  e;^- 
plication  of  this  important  doctrine  are  founded  altogether  on  the  sappoeition 
of  external  matter ;  so  that,  if  this  be  removed,  there  is  not  any  thing  left 
whereon  to  bnild  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  a  question. — For  if,  after 
this,  it  be  inquired  whether  the  substance  of  the  breads  in  this  sacrcanent^  be  not 
changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christy  the  accidents  or  sensible  ap- 
pea^^ces  remaining  a&  before ;  or  suppose  this  should  be  aflSrmed  to  be  the 
fact,  or  at  least  possible,  it  may  indeed  be  shown  to  be  untrue  or  impossible, 
on  the  supposition  of  an  external  world,  from  certain  consequential  absurdi- 
ties which  attend  it ;  but  to  remove  an  external  worid^  is  to  pridi  it  in 
its  punctum  saUens^  or  quench  its  very  vital  flame.  For  if  there  is  no  external 
matter,  the  very  distinction  is  lost  between  the  substance  and  accidents,  or 
sensible  species  of  bodies,  and  these  last  will  become  the  sole  essence  of  ma- 
terial objects.  So  that,  if  these  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before,  there  is 
no  possible  room  for  the  supposal  of  any  change,  in  that  the  thing  supposed 
to  be  changed,  is  here  shown  to  be  nothing  at  all.**    (P.  95.) 

But  we  must  conclude. — What  has  now  been  said,  in  reference 
to  a  part  of  its  contents,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  attract  the 
attention,  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  philosophy,  to  this 
very  curious  volume.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  Mr  Benson^s 
Memoirs  of  Collier  should  be  boimd  up  along  with  it. 
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I.-EPISTOL^  OBSCURORUM  VIRORUM; 

THE  NAUONAI.  satire  of  GERMANY  * 

(Mabch,  1831.)  * 

EpistoUe  Obscurarum  Virorum^  aHaque  aevi  decimi  sexH  mom- 
menta  rarisrima. — IHe  Briefe  der  FinsterUnge  an  Magister 
Ortuinuts  van  Deventer,  nebst  andem  adir  sehenen  Beytraegen 
zur  Litteratur-SiUen-und  Kirehengeachichte  dea  Sechszehnter 
Jahrhunderta,  Herausgegeben  und  erkteutert  darch  Dr  Ernst 
MuENGH.     Syo.     Lfcipzig:  1827. 

With  the  purest  identity  of  origin,  the  Germans  have  shown 
always  the  weakest  sentiment  of  nationality.  Descended  from 
the  same  ancestors,  speaking  a  common  language,  unconquered 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  and  once  the  subjects  of  a  general  govern- 
ment, they  are  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  have  passively 
allowed  their  national  unity  to  be  broken  down,  and  submitted, 
like  cattle,  to  be  parcelled  and  reparcelled  into  flocks,  as  suited  the 
convenience  of  their  shepherds.  The  same  unpatriotic  apathy  is 
betrayed  intheir  literary  as  in  their  poUtical  existence.  In  other 
countries  taste  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  national;  in  Germany 
it  is  certainly  too  cosmopolite.      Teutonic    admiration  seems, 

*  [Translated  into  German  by  Dr  Yogler,  in  the  AUea  undNeues  of  1832 ; 
after  being  largely  extracted  in  various  other  literary  journals  of  the  Empire. 
I  am  aware  of  no  attempt  to  gainsay  the  proof  of  authorship  here  detailed ; 
or,  in  general,  the  justice  of  the  criticism. — A  considerable  number  of  addi- 
tions have  been  inserted  in  this  article ;  but  these,  as  they  affect  no  personal 
interest,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  often  to  distingnisb*] 
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indeed,  to  be  essentially  centrifugal;  and  literary  partialities^ 
have  in  the  Empire  inclined  always  in  favour  of  the  foreign. 
The  Germans  were  long  familiar  with  the  Uterature  of  every 
other  nation,  before  they  thought  of  cultivating,  or  rather  creat- 
ing, a  literature  of  their  own ;  and  when  this  was  at  last  attempted, 
^»ufAti  rup  dtFoyretv  was  still  the  principle  that  governed  in  the 
experiment.  It  was  essayed,  by  a  process  of  foreign  infusion,  to 
elaborate  the  German  tongue  into  a  vehicle  of  pleasing  commu- 
nication ;  nor  were  they  contented  to  reverse  the  operation,  until 
the  project  had  been  stultified  by  its  issue,  and  the  purest  and 
only  all-sufiicient  of  the  modern  languages  degraded  into  a  Baby- 
lonish jargon,  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  speech. 
A  counterpart  to  this  overweening  admiration  of  the  strange 
and  distant,  is  the  discreditable  indifference  manifested  by  the 
Germans  to  the  noblest  monuments  of  native  genius.  To  their 
eternal  disgrace,  the  works  of  Leibnitz  were  left  to  be  collected 
by  a  Frenchman ;  while  the  care  denied  by  his  countrymen  to 
the  great  representative  of  German  universality,  was  lavished, 
with  an  eccentric  affection,  on  the  not  more  important  specula- 
tions of  Giordano  Bruno,  Spinoza,  and  Cudworth.  But  no  neglect, 
even  by  their  own  confession,  has  weighed  so  long  or  so  heavilv 
against  the  Germans,  as  the  want  of  a  collective  edition  of  the 
works  of  their  great  national  patriot,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and 
of  a  critical  and  explanatory  edition  of  their  great  national  satire, 
the  Epistolje  Obscurorum  Viroruk.  This  reproach  has,  in 
part,  been  recently  removed.  Dr  Mucnch  has  accomplished  the 
one,  and  attempted  the  other;  we  wish  we  could  say, — ^accom- 
plished well,  or  attempted  successfully.  We  speak  at  present 
only  of  the  latter ;  and,  as  an  essay  towards  (what  is  still  want- 
ing) an  explanatory  introduction,  shall  premise  a  rapid  outhne 
of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  celebrated  satire, — a 
satire  which,  though  European  in  its  influence,  has  yet,  as  Herder 
justly  observes,  "  effected  for  Germany  incomparably  more, 
than  Hudibras  for  England,  or  Garagantua  for  France,  or  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  for  Spain."  It  gave  the  victory  to  Reuch- 
lin  over  the  Begging  Friars,  and  to  Luther  over  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

The  Italians  excepted,  no  people  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 
revival  of  ancient  literature  as  the  Germans ;  yet  in  no  country 
did  the  champions  of  the  new  intelligence  obtain  less  adventitious 
aid  in  their  exertions,  or  encounter  so  formidable  a  resistance 
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from  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  barbarism.  Germany  did  not, 
like  Italy  and  France,  allure  the  learned  fugitiyes  from  Con- 
stantinople, to  transplant  into  her  seminaries  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece ;  and  though  learning  was  not  here  depriyed 
of  all  liberal  encouragement,  still  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
Empire  did  not,  as  the  great  ItaUan  families,  emulate  each  other, 
in  a  munificent  patronage  of  letters.  But  what  in  Germany  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  impede  the  literary  reformation,  was  the 
opposition  which  it  met  with  in  the  great  literary  corporations 
themselres.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  England,  the  first  sparks  of  the  rekindled  light  had 
been  fostered  in  the  universities  ;*  these  were  in  fact  the  centres 
from  whence  the  new  illumination  was  diffused.  In  Germany, 
OQ  the  contrary,  the  academic  walls  contained  the  most  resolute 
enemies  of  reform,  and  in  the  uniyersities  were  found  the  last 
strongholds  of  an  effete,  but  intolerant  scholasticism.  Some, 
indeed,  of  the  restorers  of  polite  letters,  taught  as  salaried  or 
extraordinary  instructors,  {professares  canducti,)  in  the  uniyersi- 
ties of  Germany ;  but  their  influence  was  personal,  and  the  tole- 
ration which  they  obtained,  precarious.  Dependent  always  on 
the  capricious  patronage  of  the  Prince,  they  were  viewed  as 
intruders  by  those  bodies  who  constituted  and  governed  these 
institutions.  From  them  they  encountered,  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  oppression;  and  the  biography  of  the  first  scholars 
who  attempted,  by  public  instruction,  to  disseminate  a  taste  for 
classical  literature  in  the  great  schools  of  Germany,  exhibits  little 
else  than  a  melancholy  series  of  wanderings  and  persecutions, — 
abandoning  one  university  only,  in  general,  to  be  ejected  from 
another. 

The  restoration  of  classical  literature,  (and  classical  literature 
involved  literature  in  general,)  was  in  Germany  almost  wholly 
accomplished  by  individual  zeal,  aided,  principidly,  by  one  pri- 
vate institution.  This  institution  was  the  conventual  seminary 
of  St  Agnes,  near  ZwoU,  in  Westphalia,  founded  by  the  pious 
Thomas  a  Kempis;  from  whence,  immediately  or  mediately, 
issued  nearly  the  whole  band  of  those  illustrious  scholars  who, 
in  defiance  of  every  opposing  circumstance,  succeeded  in  rapidly 

•  No  thanks,  however,  to  the  Universities.  They,  of  course,  resisted  the 
innovation.  A  king  and  a  minister,  Francis  and  Wolsey,  determined  the 
difierence;  but  for  them,  Buda^ns  and  Colet  might  have  been  persecuted 
^ike  Bnschios  and  Benchlin. 
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eleyating  Germany  to  a  higher  European  rank  in  letters,  than 
(rebarbarised  by  polemical  theology  and  religious  wars,)  she  wa^ 
i^n  able  to  reach  for  ahnost  three  centuries  thereafter. 

Six  schoolfellows  and  friends, — Oount  Maurice  von  Spiegelberg. 
Rodolph  Yon  Lange  (Langius),  Alexander  Hegius,  Lewis  Drin- 
genberg,  Antonius  liber,  and  Rodolphus  Agricola, — all  trained  in 
the  discipline  of  a  Kempis,  became,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  apostles  of  this  reform  in  literature  and  education ; 
and  this  mainly  by  their  exertions  with  those  of  their  disciples, 
was,  in  a  few  years,  happily  accomplished  throughout  the  empire. 
The  two  fvrsty  (we  neglect  chronology),  noblemen  of  rank  and 
dignitaries  in  the  church,  co-operated  to  this  end,  by  their  liberal 
patronage  of  other  scholars,  and  more  especially  by  the  founda- 
tion of  improved  schools ;  the^bur  lagty  by  their  skill  and  industry 
as  practical  teachers,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  writings.* 

After  their  return  from  Italy,  where  they  had  studied  under 
Trapezuntius  and  Gaza,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Philelphus, 
Laurentius  Valla,  and  Leonardus  Aretinus,  Von  Lange  was  nomi- 
nated Dean  of  Munster,  and  Co^nt  8piegeU>erg,  Provost  of  Em- 
merich.— Through  the  influence  of  the  former,  himself  a  Latin 
poet  of  no  inconsiderable  talent,  the  decayed  school  of  Munster 
was  reyived ;  supplied  with  able  masters,  among  whom  Camencrius. 
CsBsarius,  and  MurmeUius,  were  distinguished;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  from  the  predicant  friars  and  univeraity  of 
Cologne,  the  barbarous  schoolbooks  were  superseded,  and  the 
heathen  classics  studied,  as  in  the  schools  of  Italy  and  France. 
From  this  seminary,  soon  after  its  estabUshmont,  proceeded  Petnis 

*  An  account  of  the  Fratres  Hteronipnici  would  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
literary  history.  The  scattered  notices  to  be  found  of  this  association  9if 
meagre  and  incorrect.  We  may  observe,  that  the  celebrated  Fricslander, 
John  Wessel  of  Gansfurt,  an  alumnus  also  of  the  College  of  St  Agnes,  pre- 
ceded the  six  confederates,  enumerated  in  the  text,  as  a  restorer  of  letters  in 
Germany.  Before  Renchlin,  (whom  he  initiated  in  Hebrew,)  he  conjoined 
a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  languages ;  these,  which  he  had  cultivated 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  France,  he  taught,  at  least  privately,  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  in  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg,  and  Basle.  His  era- 
dition,  his  scholastic  subtlety,  with  his  contempt  for  scholastic  authorit}'. 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Lux  Mundi  and  Magister  Contradictionum.  Id 
religions  opmions,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Luther.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded (as  has  been  done)  with  the  famous  preacher,  Joannes,  varioui^lT 
called  Wesaiius,  de  WessaUa,  and  even  Wessdus^  accused  by  the  Dominicand 
of  suspicious  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  and,  through  their  influence,  unjustly 
condemned  for  heresy  in  1479,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 
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Nehemius,  Josephns  Uorlenius,  (the  master  of  MoBcllanus,) 
Lndolphus  Heringius,  Alexander  Moppensis,  Tilemannus  Mollerus, 
(the  master  of  Rivius,)  &c.,  who,  as  able  schoolmasters,  propagated 
the  improvement  in  education  and  letters  throughout  the  north  of 
Germany. 

A  similar  reform  was  effected  by  Count  Spiegelberg  in  the 
school  of  Emmerich. 

Htffius^  a  man  of  competent  learning,  but  of  unrivalled  talents' 
as  a  practical  instructor,  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Dayenter ; 
and  he  can  boast  of  having  turned  out  from  his  tuition  a  greater 
number  of  more  illustrious  scholars  than  any  pedagogue  of  modern 
times.  Among  his  pupils  were,  Desiderius  Erasmus,  Hermannus 
Buschius,  Joannes  Cassarius,  Joannes  Murmellius,  Joannes  Glan- 
dorpius,  Conradus  Mutianus,  Hermannus  Torrentinus,  Bartho- 
lomaeus  Coloniensis,  Conradus  Goclcnius,  the  Aedicollii,  Joannes 
and  Serratius,  Jacobus  Montanus,  Joannes  Peringius,  Timannus 
Camenerius,  Gerardus  Lystrius,  Matthseus  Frissemius,  Ludolphus 
Gcringlus,  &c.     Nor  must  Ortumus  Gratius  be  forgotten. 

Dringenberg  transplanted  the  discipline  of  Zwoll  to  Schlecht- 
Atadt  in  Alsace ;  and  he  effected  for  the  south  of  Germany  what 
liis  colleagues  accomplished  for  the  north.  Among  his  pupils,  who 
almost  rivalled  in  numbers  and  celebrity  those  of  Hegius,  were 
Conradus  Celtes,  Jacobus  Wimphelingius,  Beatus  Rhenanus, 
Joannes  Sapidus,  Bilibald  Pirkheimer,  John  von  Dalberg,  Fran- 
ciscus  Stadianus,  George  Simler,  (the  master  of  Melanchthon,) 
and  Henricus  BebeUus,  (the  master  of  Brassicanus  and  Heinrich- 
mann.) 

Liber  taught  successfully  at  Kempten  and  Amsterdam ;  and,  when 
driven  from  these  cities  by  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  barbarism, 
he  finally  established  himself  at  Alcmar.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  pupils  were  Pope  Hadrian  VI.,  Nicolaus  Clenardus,  Alardus 
of  Amsterdam,  Cornelius  Crocus,  and  Christophorus  Longolius. 

The  genius  of  Agricola  displayed  the  rarest  union  of  originality, 
elegance,  and  erudition.  After  extorting  the  reluctant  admiration 
of  the  fastidious  scholars  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  writings,  exhortation,  and  example,  powerfully  contributed  to 
promote  the  literary  reformation.  It  was  only,  however,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  short  life,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend. 
Von  Dalherg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  to  lecture  publicly  (though 
declining  the  status  of  Professor)  on  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors ;  and  he  delivered,  with  great  applause,  a  few  courses, 
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alternately  at  Heidelberg  and  Worms.  Celtes  and  Buschius  were 
among  his  auditors.  There  is  no  hyperbole  in  his  epitaph  by  a 
great  Itahan : — 

'^  Scilicet  hoc  ano  mamit  Germania,  laadis 

Quicqnid  habet  Latiam,  Graecia  qiiicqnid  habet/^ 

Tlie  first  restorers  of  ancient  learning  in  Germany  were  thus 
almost  exclusively  pupils  of  a  Kempis  or  of  his  disciples.  There 
was,  however,  one  memorable  exception  in  John  Reuchlin  (Joan- 
nes Capnio),  who  was  not,  as  his  biographers  erroneously  assert, 
a  scholar  of  Dringenberg  at  Schlechtstadt.*  Of  him  we  are  again 
to  speak. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  show  that  the  awa- 
kened enthusiasm  for  classical  studies  did  not  in  Germany  origin- 
ate in  the  Universities;  and  it  was  only  after  a  strenuous  opposition 
from  these  bodies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  conquered  its  re- 
cognition as  an  element  of  academical  instruction.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  the  prelections  and  disputations,  the  examina- 
tions and  honours,  of  the  different  faculties,  required  only  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages.  Tlie 
new  philology  was  thus  not  only  a  hors  cCceuvre  in  the  academical 
system,  or,  as  the  Leipsic  Masters  expressed  it,  a  "  fifth  wheel  in 
the  waggon ; "  it  was  abominated  as  a  novelty,  that  threw  the  an- 
cient learning  into  discredit,  diverted  the  studious  from  the  Uni- 
versities, emptied  the  schools  of  the  Magistri,  and  the  bursas  or 
colleges  over  which  they  presided,  and  rendered  contemptible  the 
once  honoured  distinction  of  a  degree.^ 


*  His  connexion  with  Zwoll  and  the  BretJiren  of  St  Jerome  maj,  however, 
be  established  through  John  Wessel,  from  whom  he  learned  the  elements  of 
Hebrew. 

t  "  Attamen  intellexi,^^  writes  Magister  Unkenbnnck  to  Magister  Gratioii 
*•''  quod  habetis  paucos  auditores,  et  est  querela  vestra,  quod  Buschius  et  Cs- 
sarins  trahunt  vobis  scholares  et  supposita  abinde,  cum  tamen  ipsi  non  sciunt 
ita  exponere  Poetas  allegorice,  sicut  vos,  et  superallegare  sacram  scripturani. 
Credo  quod  diabolus  est  in  illis  Poetis.  Ipsi  destmunt  omnes  Universitates, 
et  audivi  ab  uno  antique  Magistro  Lipsensi,  qui  fhit  Magister  36.  annomiu. 
et  dixit  mihi,  quando  ipse  fnissct  invenis,  tunc  ilia  Universitas  bene  stetis- 
set :  quia  in  viginti  milliaribus  nuUns  Poeta  fiiisset.  £t  dixit  etiam,  quod 
tunc  supposita  diligenter  compleverunt  lectiones  suas  formales  et  mate^iaIe^, 
sen  bursales :  et  fuit  magnum  scandal um,  quod  aliquis  studens  iret  in  platea, 
et  non  haberet  Petrum  Hispanum,  aut  Parva  Logicalia  sub  brachio.  Et  51 
fuemnt  Grammatici,  tunc  portabant  Partes  Alexandri,  vel  Vade  Mecnm, 
vel  Exorcitium  Puerorum,  aut  Opus  Minus,  aut  Dicta  loan.  Sinthen.    Et  io 
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In  possession  of  power^  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  patrons 
of  scholasticism  would  tamely  allow  themselves  to  be  stripped  of 
reputation  and  influence  ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  "  Hvmanists"  or  "  Poets,''  as  they  were  styled,  now 
assailed  them,  to  exasperate  their  spirit  of  persecution.  Greek  in 
particular,  and  polite  letters  in  general,  were  branded  as  hereti- 
cal;* and,  while  the  academical  youth  hailed  the  first  lecturers 
on  ancient  literature  in  the  Universities,  as  "  messengers  from 
Heaven,"!  ^^^  academical  veterans  persecuted  these  intruders 

scholjs  advertebant  diligenter,  at  habuerant  in  honore  Magistros  Artinm,  et 
quando  videnmt  anam  Magistnim,  tone  fuemnt  perterriti,  quasi  viderent 
Qomn  Diabolum.  £t  dicit  eUam,  qnod  pro  tunc,  qnater  in  anno  promove- 
bantor  Baccalaaril,  et  semper  pro  una  vice  sunt  sexaginta  aut  quinqna^nta. 
Etillo  tempore  Universitas  ilia  fuit  multum  in  flore,  et  quando  unns  stetit 
per  annum  cum  dimidio,  fuit  promotus  in  Baccnlaurium,  et  per  tres  annos 
ant  duos  cum  dimidio,  in  Magistmm.  Et  sic  pareutes  eorum  fnerunt  con- 
tentif  et  libenter  exposnerunt  pecunias ;  quia  videbant,  quod  filii  sui  vene- 
nint  ad  honores.  Sed  nunc  supposita  volunt  audire  Yirgilium  et  Plinium, 
et  alios  novos  antores,  et  licet  audiunt  per  quinque  annos,  tamen  non  pro- 
moventor.  £t  dixit  mihi  amplius  talis  Magister,  quod  tempore  suo  fuemnt 
dno  millia  studentes  in  Lyptzick,  et  Erfordias  totidem.  Et  Yiennae  quatuor 
millia,  et  Golonias  etiam  tot,  ct  sic  de  alils.  Nunc  autem  in  omnibus  Uni- 
versitatibus  non  sunt  tot  supposita,  sicut  tunc  in  una,  aut  duabus.  Et  Ma- 
gistri  Lipsenses  nunc  valde  conquemntur  de  paucitate  suppositorum,  quia 
Poetas  facinnt  els  damnum.  Et  quando  parentes  mittunt  filios  sues  in  bur- 
sas, et  collegia,  non  volunt  ibi  manere,  sed  vadunt  ad  Foetas,  et  student 
nequitias.  Et  dixit  mihi,  quod  ipse  Liptzick  olim  habuit  quadraginta  domi- 
cellos,  et  quando  ivit  in  ecclesiam,  vel  ad  forum,  vel  spaciatum  in  rubetum, 
tunc  iverunt  post  enm.  Et  fuit  tunc  magnus  excessus,  studere  in  Poetria. 
£t  quando  unns  confitebatur  in  confessione,  quod  occulte  audivit  Yirgilium 
ab  uno  Bacculaurib,  tunc  Sacerdos  imponebat  ei  magnam  poenitentiam,  vide- 
^^^  jejunare  singulis  sextis  feriis  vel  orare  quotidie  septem  Psalmos  poeni- 
tentiales.  Et  juravit  mihi  in  conscientia  sua,  quod  vidit,  quod  unus  magis- 
trandus  fuit  rejectus,  quia  unus  de  examinatoribus  semel  in  die  festo  vidit 
ipsum  legere  in  Terentio.  Utinam  adhuc  staret  ita  in  Universitatibus  !*^  ets. 
(Epist.  Obs.  Vir. — Yol.  II.  ept  46.  See  also  among  others,  Yol.  11.  ep.  58 
and  63.  We  quote  these  epistles  by  number,  though  this  be  marked  in  none 
of  the  editions. 

*  "  H»resis,"  says  Erasmus,  speaking  of  these  worthies, — "  hseresis  est 
polite  loqui,  hieresis  Greece  scire ;  quicquid  ipsinon  intelligunt,  quicquid  ipsi 
non  facinnt,  bsresis  est.  In  unnm  Capnionem  clamatnr,  quia  linguas  cal- 
let."  (Opera  III.  c.  617.  ed.  Clerici.)  See  also  Peutinger,  in  Epist,  ad 
lUuchl,  (sig.  A  ii.)  Uutten,  Prcef.  Neminis. 

t  ^^  Omnino  fervebat  opus,''  says  Cruciger,  ^^  et  deserebantur  tractationcs 
prioris  doctrinse  atque  intilis,  et  nitor  elegantiaqne  disciplinai  politioris  ex- 
pctebantnr.      Tunc  Lipsiam  Ricardus   Crocus^   Britannus,  qui   in   Gallia 
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afl  "  preachers  of  perversion,"  and  "  winnowers  of  the  devil's 
chaff."*  Conradus  Celtes,  Hermannus  Buschius,  and  Joannes 
Rhagius  Aesticampianus,  were  successively  expelled  from  Leip^;t 
other  universities  emulated  the  example.  The  great  University 
of  Cologne  stood,  however,  "  proudly  eminent "  in  its  hostility  to 
the  new  intelligence ;  for  improvement  was  there  opposed  by  the 
united  influence  of  the  Mobks  and  Masters.  When  Von  Lange 
conmienced  his  reformation  of  the  school  of  Munster,  a  vehement 


auditor  faerat  Hieronytni  Alexandri  [Aleandri],  venit,  anno  Chr.  MDXV 
[MDXIV],  professnsqne  doctiinam  Grflocaram  litteranun,  omnium  amorem 
favoremque  atatim  est  maximum  consecutus :  quod  hujns  linguae  non  prim- 
ordia,  ut  aliqui  ante  ipsum,  sed  integram  atque  pl^iam  scientiam  iUios 
afferre,  et  posse  hauc  totam  explicare,  docereqne  videretur.  Kegabat  meos 
pater,  credibile  nunc  esse  id,  quod  ipse  tunc  cognoverit.  Tanquam  ceBHtui 
denu88tim'\  Crocum  amnes  veneraios  esse  aiebat,  unumqnemqne  se  felicem 
judicasse,  si  in  familiaritatem  ipsius  insinuaretur :  docenti  vero  et  mercedem, 
qnaa  postularetnr,  persolvere ;  6t  quocumqne  loco  temporeqne  prassto  esse, 
recusavisse  neminem ;  si  concnbia  nocte  se  conveniri,  si  quamvis  longe  extra 
oppidumjussisset,  omneslibenterobsecutifuissent/'  (Loc.  Comm.)  (Among 
the  Declamations  of  Melanchthon,  see  Oratio  de  Initiis,  &c.  and  Oratio  de 
Vita  Trocedorfii ;  see  also  Camerarius,  (the  pupil  of  Croke,)  in  the  Pre&ce 
to  his  Herodotus,  and  in  his  Life  of  Melandithon.)  Dr  Croke  (afterwards 
an  agent  of  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  Public  Orator  of 
Cambridge)  was  the  first  Professor  of  Greek  in  Leipsic,  and  the  first  author 
of  a  grammar  of  that  language,  published  in  Germany.  He  founded  that 
school  which,  under  his  successor,  Sir  Godfrey  Hermann,  is  now  the  chief 
fountain  of  Hellenic  literature  in  Europe.  His  life  ought  to  be  written.  Str 
Alexander  Croke,  in  his  late  splendid  history  of  the  family,  has  collected 
some  circumstances  conceming  this  distinguished  scholar ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information  still  remains  ungathered,  among  his  own  and  the 
MTitings  of  his  contemporaries.    We  could  fill  a  page  with  mere  references. 

*  Buschii  VaUum  Hnmanitatis,  ed.  Burckhardl,  p.  15.  In  Leipsic,  humane 
letters  were  styled  by  the  theologians,  DtBmonum  dints,  Dtsemonum  opsamum, 
Aegyptiae  ollae,  virtdentae  Aegyptiorum  dopes,  (Panegyricum  Lipdensls 
Theologi. — Pmef.  Ldpsiae,  1514.) 

t  We  have  before  us  an  oration  of  Aesticampianus,  delivered  in  1511,  on 
his  departure  from  Leipsic,  after  the  public  schools  had  been  closed  against 
him  by  the  faculty  of  arts.  We  extract  one  passage — "  Quern  enim  poet- 
arum  eloqucntium  non  sunt  persecuti  patres  vestri,  et  quem  vos  ludibrio  non 
habulstis,  qui  ad  vos  expoliendos,  quasi  cceUtus  sunt  demissif  Nam,  nt  e 
multis  paucos  referam,  Conradum  Celten  pene  hostiliter  expullstis ;  Herman- 
num  Buschium  dxu  ac  multum  vexatum  ejedstis ;  Joannem  quoqne  Aesticam- 
planum  variis  machinis  oppugnatum,  tandem  evertitis.  Quis  tandem  Poet- 
amm  ad  vos  venict?  Nemo,  herde,  nemo.  Incnlti  ergo  jejunique  vivetis. 
fosdi  animis  et  inglorii,  qui,  nisi  pcenitentiam  egeritls,  damnati  omnes  immo- 


nemint." 
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remonstrance  was  transmitted  from  the  faculties!  of  Cologne  to 
the  bishop  and  chapter  of  that  see,  reprobating  the  projected 
change  in  the  schoolbooks  hitherto  in  use,  and  remonstrating 
against  the  introduction  of  pagan  authors  into  the  course  of  juve- 
nUe  instruction.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  obscurants  of  that 
venerable  seminary  resisted  only  the  more  strenuously  every 
effort  at  a  reform  within  Cologne  itself.  They  oppressed  and 
relegated,  one  after  another,  Bartholomseus  Coloniensis,  the  two 
Aedicollii  (Joannes  and  Serratius),  Joannes  Murmellius,  Joannes 
CaBsarius,  and  Hermannus  Buschius,  as  dangerous  innovators, 
who  corrupted  the  minds  of  youth  by  mythological  fancies, 
and  the  study  of  unchristian  authors.  Supported,  however, 
by  Count  Nuenar,  dean  of  the  canonical  chapter,  and  the 
inflaence  of  his  own  rank,  Buschius,  a  nobleman  by  birth,  the 
scholar  of  Hegius,  and  friend  and  schoolfellow  of  Erasmus,  stood 
his  ground  even  in  Cologne,  against  the  scholastic  zealots ;  and, 
though  thrice  compelled  to  abandon  the  field  of  contest,  ho  finally 
succeeded  in  discomfiting,  even  in  their  firmest  stronghold,  the 
enemies  of  light.  Pliny  and  'Ovid  were  read  along  with  Boethius 
and  Sedulius ;  the  ancient  school-books — the  Doctrinale  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Disciplina  Scholarum^  the  Catholicon^  the  Mammo- 
trectugj  (Mammaetractus,)  the  Gemma  Gemmarum,  the  Laby- 
rinthus^  the  Dormieecure,  &c.  &c„  were  at  last  no  longer,  even  in 
Cologne,  recognised  as  of  exclusive  authority ;  and,  within  a  few 
years  after  their  disgrace  in  this  fastness  of  prescriptive  barbarism, 
they  were  exploded  from  all  the  schools  and  universities  through- 
out the  empire.  In  this  difficult  exploit  Buschius  was  aided  by 
Erasmus,  Hutten,  Melanchthon,  Torrentinus,  Bebelius,  Simler,  &c. 

This  was,  however,  but  a  skirmish,  compared  with  another 
kindred  and  simultaneous  contest ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  Buschius, 
in  defence  of  classical  Latinity,  only  exasperated  the  theologians 
of  Cologne  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  in  opposition  to  Reuch- 
lin,  a  still  more  influential  champion  of  illumination,  and  in  sup- 
pression  of  the  more  obnoxious  study  of  Hebrew. 

The  character  of  Reuchlin  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
that  remarkable  age ;  for  it  exhibits,  in  the  highest  perfection,  a 
combination  of  qualities  which  are  in  general  found  incompatible. 
At  once  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  books,  he  excelled  equally  in 
practice  and  speculation ;  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  a 
jurist  and  a  divine.  Nobles,  and  princes,  and  emperors,  honoured 
him  with  their  favour,  and  employed  him  in  their  most  difficult 
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affairs ;  while  the  learned  throughout  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  "  trilingue  miraculum/'  the  "  phcBuix  litterarum,"  the 
"  eruditorum  «2x^«t."     In  Italy,  native  Romans  listened  with  plea- 
sure to  his  Latin  declamation ;   and  he  compelled  the  jealous 
Greeks  to  acknowledge  that  "  Greece  had  overflown  the  Alps," 
Of  his  countrymen,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  into  the  German  Universities;  the  first  who 
opened  the  gates  of  the  east,  unsealed  the  word  of  God,  and  un- 
veiled the  sanctuary  of  Hebrew  wisdom.     Agricola  was  the  only 
German  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  approached  him  in  depth  of 
classical  erudition ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth,  that  Erasmus  rjose  to  divide  with  him  the  admira« 
tion  of  the  learned.     As  an  Oriental  scholar,  Reuchlin  died  with- 
out a  rival.     Cardinal  Fisher,  who  *^  almost  adored  his  name/' 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting 
the  object  of  his  worship ;  and  that  great  divine  candidly  con> 
fesses  to  Erasmus,  that  he  regarded  Reuchlin  as  **  bearing  off 
from  all  men  the  palm  of  knowledge,  especially  in  what  pertained 
to  the  hidden  matters  of  religion  and  philosophy."   At  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  Reuchlin,  withdrawn  from  academical  tuition 
to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  was  not,  however,  unemployed 
in  peaceably  promoting  by  his  writings  the  cause  of  letters: 
when  suddenly  he  found  himself,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  victim 
of  a  formidable  persecution,  which  threatened  ruin  to  himself,  and 
proscription  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 

The  alarming  progress  of  the  new  learning  had  at  last  con- 
vinced the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  old  leaven,  that 
their  credit  was  only  to  be  restored  by  a  desperate  and  combined 
effort,  --not  against  the  partisans,  but  against  the  leaders  of  the 
literary  reformation.  "  The  two  eyes  of  Germany  "  were  to  be 
extinguished ;  and  the  theologians  of  Cologne  undertook  to  deal 
with  Reuchlin,  while  Erasmus  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  their 
brethren  of  Louvain.  The  assailants  pursued  their  end  vrith 
obstinacy,  if  not  with  talent ;  that  they  did  not  succeed,  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  undergone  a  change, — a  chancy 
which  the  persecutions  themselves  mainly  contributed  to  accom- 
pUsh. 

It  was  imagined  that  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  influence  of 
Reuchlin,  could  not  be  more  effectually  suppressed,  than  by 
rendering  both  the  objects  of  religious  suspicion.  In  this  at- 
tempt, the  theologians  of  Cologne  found  an  appropriate  instru- 
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ment  in  John  Pfefferkom,  a  Jew,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Christianity  from  the  punishment  which  bis  crimes  had  merited 
at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.*  In  the  course  of  the  years 
1505  and  1509,  fourf  treatises  (three  in  Latin,  one  in  German) 
were  published  under  the  name  of  the  new  convert ;  the  scope  of 
which  was  to  represent  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  most  odious 
light.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  an  edict, 
commanding  that  all  Hebrew  books,  with  exception  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  searched  for,  and  burned,  throughout  the  empire ;  on 
the  ground,  that  the  Jewish  literature  was  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  libels  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The 
cultivation  of  Hebrew  learning  would  thus  be  rendered  impos- 
sible, or  at  least  discouraged ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  pro- 
bably expected  that  the  Jews  would  bribe  liberally  to  evade  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  Maximilian  was,  in  fact,  weak  or  negli- 
gent enough  to  listen  to  the  misrepresentation,  and  even  to  bestow 
on  Pfefferkom  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  the  speculation  into 
effect ;  but  some  informality  having  been  discovered,  in  the  terms 
of  the  commission,  the  Jews  had  interest  to  obtain  a  suspension  of 
the  order ;  and  previous  to  its  renewal,  a  mandate  was  issued, 
requiring,  among  other  opinions,  that  of  Beuchlin,  as  to  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  Jewish  writings.  Of  the  referees, 
Reuchlin  alone  complied  with  the  requisition.  He  reported,  that 
to  extirpate  Hebrew  literature  in  the  mass,  was  not  only  unjust, 
but  inexpedient ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Babbinic  writings 
was  not  of  a  theological  character  at  all,  and  consisted  of  works 
not  only  innocent,  but  highly  useful;  nay,  that  the  religious 
books  themselves,  while  not,  in  general,  such  as  they  had  been 
malevolently  represented,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Christianity,  as  furnishing,  in  fact,  the  strongest  arguments  in 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  they  defended. 

*  Maios,  in  his  Viia  ReudUini,  Jacobus  Thomasins,  in  the  ObsenxUiones 
flailerues,  Dupin  in  his  NaaveUe  BibUotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques^  and 
many  others,  confoanded  this  John  Pfefferkom  with  a  relapsed  Jew  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  burned  for  blasphemy  at  Halle  in  1514.  The  Episioke 
Obscurorum  Virorum^  and  the  Poemata  of  Hntten,  might  have  kept  them 
right.    Onr  John  was  living  in  1521. 

t  These  tracts  are  extremely  rare.  Meiners  (to  nay  nothing  of  Mnench) 
was  acquainted  only  with  three.  In  our  collection  there  is  AfourA,  entitled 
Hottis  Judeeorum,  ets.  with  the  Epigramma  politum  of  Ortninns  against  the 
Jews,  in  the  titlepage,  which  was  reprinted  in  his  Lamentationes  Obscnro- 
nim  Viromm. 
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This  was  precisely  what  the  obscurants  of  Cologne  desired. 
Pfefferkom,  with  their  assistance,  published,  (1511,)  under  the 
name  of  Handglass  (Handspiegel),  a  tract  in  which  Reuchlin  was 
held  up  to  religious  detestation,  as  the  advocate  of  Jewish  blas- 
phemy, and  as  guilty  of  many  serious  errors  in  the  fisdth.  Reuchlin 
condescended  to  reply ;  and  his  Eyeglass  (Augenspiegel)  exposed 
the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  his  contemptible  adversary.  The 
principals  now  found  it  necessary  to  come  forward.  Amdd 
Timgem,  as  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  under- 
took to  sift  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eyeglass ;  forty-three  propo- 
sitions "  de  Judaico  favore  nimis  suspect®,'*  were  extracted  and 
published;  and  Reuchlin  summoned  to  an  open  recantation, 
(1512.)  In  his  D^ensio  cmUra  caimmniatores  svos  Cohniensea, 
(1513,)  Reuchlin  annihilated  the  accusation,  and  treated  his 
accusers  with  the  unmitigated  severity  which  their  malevolence 
and  hypocrisy  deserved.  These  were,  James  Hoogstraten,  a  man 
of  no  inconsiderable  ability,  and  of  extensive  influence,  as  member 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne,  as  Prior  of  the  Donunicaa 
Conyent  in  that  city,  and  "  Inquisitor  h»retic»  pravitatis,"  for 
the  dioceses  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves, — Arnold  of  Tungem 
(or  Luyd),  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  head  of  the 
Burse  of  St  Lawrence, — and  Ortuinus  Gratius  (Orttuin  von 
Gras8\  a  pupil  of  Hegius,  and  now  a  leading  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  a  sycophant,  who,  in  hopes  of  preferment, 
prostituted  talents  in  subservience  to  the  enemies  of  that  leambg 
in  which  he  was  himself  no  contemptible  proficient. 

Reuchlin  was  not  ignorant  of  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had 
to  grapple.  The  Odium  Theologicum  has  been  always  prover- 
bial ;  the  Dominicans  were  exasperated  and  leagued  against  him ; 
no  opposition  had  hitherto  prevailed  against  that  powerful  order, 
who  had  recently  crushed  Joannes  de  Wesalia,  for  a  similar 
offence,  by  a  similar  accusation;  while  a  contemporary  pope 
emphatically  declared,  that  ho  would  rather  provoke  the  enmity 
of  the  most  formidable  sovereign,  than  offend  even  a  single  friar 
of  those  mendicant  fraternities,  who,  under  the  mantle  of  humi- 
lity, reigned  omnipotent  over  the  Christian  world.  Reuchlin 
wrote  to  his  friends  throughout  Europe,  entreating  their  protec- 
tion and  interest  in  obtaining  for  him  new  allies.  He  receive<l 
from  all  quarters  the  warmest  assurances  oF  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. Not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land,  a   confederation   was    organized  between   the   friends  of 
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humane  learning.*  The  caufle  of  Reuchlin  became  the  cause  of 
letters ;  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties ;  the  powers 
of  light  stood  marshalled  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  So 
decisi?e  was  this  struggle  regarded  for  the  interests  of  literature, 
that  the  friends  of  illumination  saw,  in  its  unexpected  issue,  the 
special  providence  of  6od;t  and  so  immediate  were  its  conse- 
quences in  preparing  the  religious  reformation,  that  Luther  (Dec. 
1518)  acknowledges  to  Reuchlb,  that  ''  he  only  followed  in  hie 
steps, — only  consummated  his  victory,  with  inferior  strength, 
indeed,  but  not  inferior  courage,  m  breaking  the  teeth  of  the  Behe^ 
nwthj"^  It  was  this  contest,  indeed,  which  first  proved  that  the 
nations  were  awake,  and  public  opinion  again  the  parainount  tri- 
bunal. In  this  tribunal  the  cause  of  fieuchlin  was  in  reality 
decided,  and  his  triumph  had  been  long  complete  before  it  was 
formally  ratified  by  a  papal  sentence.  Reuchlin's  victory,  in 
public  opinion,  was  accomplished  by  a  satire ;  of  which,  the  ana* 
thema  on  its  publication  by  the  holy  see,  only  gave  intensity  to 
the  effect. — But  to  return. 

Hoogstraten  now  cited  Reuchlin  before  the  court  of  Inquisition 
at  Mentz,  (1513.)  Reuchlin  declined  Hoogstraten  as  a  judge; 
be  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  not  his  provincial;  and  when 
these  objections  were  overruled  he  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This 
appeal,  notwithstanding,  and  in  contempt  of  a  sist  on  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  Hoogstraten  and  his  theologi- 
cal brethren  of  Cologne  condemned,  and  publicly  burned  the 
writings  of  Reuchlin,  as  "  offensive,  dangerous  to  religion,  and 
savouring  of  heresy ; "  and  to  enhance  the  infamy,  they  obtained 
from  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  and  the  Theological  Faculties  of 
Mentz,  Erfurth,  and  Louvain,  an  approval  of  the  sentence.  Their 
triumph  was  wild  and  clamorous,  but  it  was  brief.  On  Rouchlin's 
appeal,  the  Pope  had  delegated  the  investigation  to  the  Bishop  of 

*  EDgland,  for  example,  sent  to  the  ^^  army  of  the  Reuchlinists,"  Mare^ 
Fishery  Li/nacre^  Grocyn^  Cokt^  Latimer^  TunstaU^  and  Ammoniua  of  Lucca ; 
"  omnes,"  saya  Erasmus  to  Reuchlin,  **  Grsece  docti  praeter  Coletnm ;  (but 
^  we  know  from  Erasmus,  Colet  soon  made  of  that  language  an  assiduous 
stttdy.)  (^Epist.  iU.  Fir.  ad  Reuchl.  L.  II.  sig.  Ti.)  We  may  notice  that 
this  rare  and  interesting  collection  has  five  letters  of  Erasmus,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  edition  of  his  works. 

t  Jo.  Ciesarius  {Ep.  ad  Reuchl,  Lib.  II.  sig.  X.  iii.)  and  Eobanns  Hessus 
(ibid.  Z.  i.)     [See  Reuchlin's  letter  at  the  end  of  this  article.] 

t  Epist,  ad  Eeuchl.  Lib.  11.  sig.  C.  iii.  [and  in  De  Wette's  Luther's  Briefe, 
I.  196.] 
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Spires ;  and  that  prelate,  without  regard  to  the  detenninadoi^  of 
the  reverend  faculties,  decided  summarily  in  favour  of  Reuchlin, 
and  condemned  Hoogstraten  in  the  costs  of  process,  (1514.)  It 
was  now  the  Inquisitor's  turn  to  appeal ;  [but  Beuchlin  likewise 
cited  him  to  Rome.*]  The  cause  was  referred  by  Leo  to  a  body 
of  commissioners  in  Rome ;  and  Hoogstraten,  amply  furnished 
with  money,  proceeded  to  that  capital.  The  process  thus  pro- 
tracted, every  mean  was  employed  by  the  Dominicans  to  secure 
a  victory.  In  Rome,  they  assailed  the  judges  with  bribes  and 
intimidation.  In  Germany,  they  vented  their  malice,  and  endea- 
voured to  promote  their  cause  by  caricatures  and  libels,  among 
which  last  the  Tocsin  (Sturmglock,)  ostensibly  by  Pfefferkom, 
was  conspicuous;  while  the  pulpits  resounded  with  calumnies 
against  their  victim. 

Amid  this  impotent  discharge  of  squibs,  there  was  launched, 
from  an  unknown  hand,  a  pasquil  against  the  persecutors  of 
Reuchlin.  It  fell  among  them  like  a  bomb,  scattering  dismay 
and  ruin  in  its  explosion.  This  tremendous  satire  was  the  ''  JE^ns- 
tolcB  Obecurorum  Vtrorum  ad  venerabileni  virum  Moffistrum 
Ortuinum  Gratium,*'    Its  purport  is  as  follows : — 

Before  the  commencement  of  his  persecution,  Reuchlin  had 
published  a  volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents ;  and  Reuch- 
lin's  enemy,  Ortuinus,  is  now,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  print 
a  volume  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  him  by  friends  of  his.  But 
whilst  the  correspondents  of  Ortuinus  were,  of  course,  any  thing 
but  less  distinguished  than  those  of  Reuchlin,  the  former  is  sup- 
posed to  entitle  his  collection — ''  Epistol®  Obscuromm  Viromm  ad 
Ortuinum,''  in  modest  ridicule  of  the  arrogance  of  the  '*  Epistolse 
Illustrtum  Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum,  virum  nostra  aetate  dociisst- 
mum.*'  I  The  plan  of  the  satire  is  tiius  extremely  simple  : — ^to 
make  the  enemies  of  Reuchlin  and  of  polite  letters  represent 
themselves ;  and  the  representation  is  managed  with  a  truth  of 
nature,  only  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  the  postures  in  which 
the  actors  are  exhibited.  "  Barbare  ridentur  barbaric*'  say  Hut- 
ten  himself  and  Erasmus  of  the  Epistles :  and  never,  certsuni y. 

*  [Seo  tho  letter  of  Reachlin  (now  printed  for  the  first  time)  at  the  end  of 
the  article.] 

t  See  E,  0.  V,  Vol.  H.  Ep.  1.  Dr  Maench  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
"  EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  means  "  Briefe  der.  FinsterUnge.^''  The 
original  title  does  not  sufficiently  conceal  the  satire ;  the  translated  openlv 
declares  it. 
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were  onoonscious  barbarism,  self-glorious  ignorance,  intolerant 
stupidity,  and  sanctimonious  immorality,  so  ludicrously  delineated ; 
never,  certunly,  did  delineation  less  betray  the  artifice  of  ridicule. 
The  EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  at  once  the  most  cruel 
and  the  most  natural  of  satires ;  and  as  such,  they  were  the  most 
effectiTe.  They  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuchlin's  persecution 
into  a  farce ;  annihilated  in  pubUc  consideration  the  enemies  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  determined  a  radical  reform  in  the 
German  universities  ;  and  even  the  associates  of  Luther,  in 
Luther's  lifetime,  acknowledged  that  no  other  writing  had  contri- 
buted so  powerfully  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domina- 
tion.* **  Veritas  non  est  de  ratione  faceti ; "  but  never  was  argu- 
ment more  conducive  to  the  interest  of  truth. 

Morally  conridered,  indeed,  this  satire  is  an  atrocious  libel, 
which  can  only  be  palliated  on  the  plea  of  retaliation,  necessity, 
the  importance  of  the  end,  and  the  consuetude  of  the  times.  Its 
victims  are  treated  like  vermin ;  hunted  without  law,  and  exter- 
minated without  mercy.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  wicked 
scandal  it  retails,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 

Critically  considered,  its  representations  may,  to  a  mere  modern 
reader,  appear  to  sacrifice  verisimilitude  to  effect.  But  by  those 
who  can  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  age  in  which  the 
Epistolffi  appeared,  their  ridicule  (a  few  passages  excepted)  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  overshot  its  aim.  So  truly,  in  fact,  did  it 
hit  the  mark,  that  the  objects  of  the  ridicule  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  necessarily  in  the  secret,  read  the 
letters  as  the  genuine  product  of  their  brethren,  and  even  hailed 
the  publication  as  highly  conducive  to  the  honour  of  scholasticism 
and  monkery. 

In  1516,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
thus  writes  Sir  Thomas  More : — "  ispiatolae  Obscurorum  Vtrorum 
opersB  pretium  est  videre  quantopere  placent  omnibus,  et  doctis 
joco,  et  indoctis  serio,  qui,  dum  ridemus,  putant  rideri  stylum 
tantum,  qucm  illi  non  defendunt,  sed  gravitate  sententiarum 
dicimt  compensatum,  et  latere  sub  rudi  vagina  pulcherrimum 
gladium.     Utinam  fuisset  inditus  libello  alius  titulusi  profecto 


*  ^*  Nescio,"  sajs  Jastos  Jonas,  ^*  an  nllam  hajns  siecali  scriptam  sic 
papistico  regno  nocaerit,  sic  omnia  papistica  ridicala  reddiderit,  nt  hao  Ob- 
scoromm  Viroram  Epistolie,  qa«  omnia,  minima,  maxima,  clericorara  vitia 
verterint  in  risum." — Epist,  Anonymi  ad  Crotum. 
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intra  centum  annos  homines  studio  stupidi  non  sensiBsent  nasum 
quanqum  rbinocerotico  longiorem."     {Erasmi  Op.  iii.,  p.  1575.) 

'*  Pessime  consuluit,"  says  Eraantta  in  1518,  "  rebus  humanis, 
qui  titulum  indidit  Obacurcrum  Virarum :  quod  ni  titulus  prodi- 
disset  lusnm,  et  hodie  passim  legerentur  illie  EpistoUe,  tanquam  in 
gratiam  Fl^sedicatorum  scriptffi.  Adest  hie  Lovanii,  Magbter 
Noster,  pridem  Prior  apud  Bruxellas,  qui  viginti  libellos  coemerat, 
gratificaturus  amicis,  paulo  antequam  Bulla  ilia  prodiret,  qnse 
effulminat  eum  libellum.  Primum,  optabam  non  editum,  yeniiu 
ubi  fuerat  editus,  optabam  alium  titulum." — And  again,  in  a  letter 
some  ten  years  thereafter : — "  Ubi  primnm  exissent  ^nstoia 
Obscurorum  Virorum  miro  Monachorum  applausu  exceptsD  sunt 
apud  Britannos  a  Franeiseanis  ac  Dominicanis,  qui  sibi  persuade- 
bant  eas  in  Reuchlini  contumeliam,  et  Monachorum  &Yorem,  serio 
proditas ;  quumqne  quidam  egregie  doctus,  sed  nasutissimus,  fin- 
geret  se  nonnihil  offendi  stylo,  consolati  sunt  hominem:— 'Ne 
spectaris,'  inquiunt,  '  6  bone,  orationis  cutem,  sed  sententianun 
vim.'  Nee  hodie  deprehendissent,  ni  quidam,  addita  epistola, 
lectorem  admonuisset  rem  non  esse  seriam."  (Erasmus  probaUv 
refers  to  the  penult  letter  of  the  second  volume,  in  which 
Ortuinus  is  addressed  as  ''  Omnium  Barbarorum  defensor ^  qui  da- 
mat  more  cmnino,"  &g.)  "  Post,  in  Brabantia,  Prior  quidam  Do- 
minicanus  et  Magister  Noster,  volens  innotescere  patribus,  coemit 
acervum  eorum  libellorum,  ut  done  mitteret  ordinis  Proceribus, 
nihil  dubitans  quin  in  ordinis  honorem  fuissent  scriptae.  Quia 
fungus  possit  esse  stupidior  I "     {Ibid.  pp.  1678,  1110.) 

"  Quis  fungus  possit  esse  stupidior!" — Erasmus  would  have 
wondered  less  at  the  stupidity  of  the  sufferers,  and  more,  perhaps, 
at  the  dexterity  of  the  executioner,  could  he  have  foreseen,  that 
one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  of  England,  and  he  the  most 
learned  of  her  bibliographers,  should  have  actually  republished 
these  letters  as  a  serious  work ;  and  that  one  of  our  wittiest  satir- 
ists should  have  reviewed  that  publication,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  lurking  Momus.  And  what  is  almost  equally  astonisbing) 
these  absurdities  have  never  been  remarked. 

In  1710,  there  was  printed  in  London  the  most  elegant  edition 

*  A  re-impression  of  this  edition,  and  with  the  name  of  the  sanie  book- 
seller (Clements),  appeared  in  1742.  We  know  not  on  what  grounds  Hen 
Ebert  (the  highest  bibliographical  authority  certainly  in  Europe),  a8scrt« 
that  this  rc-impression  was,  in  reality,  published  in  Switzerland.  The  j^}^^ 
and  print  seem  decidedly  English. 
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that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  Epistol»  Obacurorum  Virorum,  which 
the  editor,  Miehael  MoUttaire,  seriously  represents  as  the  produc- 
tion of  their  ostensible  authors,  and  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of 
the  Obscure  themselves,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  rescuing,  as  he 
imagines,  from  obliyion,  so  curious  a  specumen  of  conceited  ignor- 
ance, and  Tain-glorious  stupidity.— But  what  ensued  was  stiU  more 
vronderfol.  The  edition,  Maittcure  dedicates  "  Isaaco  Bickerstaff, 
ArmifferOj  Magiue  BritanrucB  Censori;"  and  Steele,  in  a  subse- 
quent number  of  the  Tatler,  after  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
thus  notices  the  book  itself : — "  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  signi- 
fied in  the  dedication,  in  very  elegant  language,  and  Jiiie  rail- 
lery. (!)  It  seems  this  is  a  collection  of  letters,  which  some  pro- 
found  blockheads,  who  lived  before  our  times,  have  unitten  in 
honour  of  each  other,  and  for  their  mutual  information  in  each 
other's  absurdities.  (! !)  They  are  mostly  of  the  German  nation, 
whence,  from  time  to  time,  inundations  have  flowed,  more  perm" 
aous  to  the  teamed  world  than  the  swarms  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
to  the  politic.  (!!!)  It  is, methinks,  wonderful,  that  fellows  could 
be  awake,  and  utter  such  incoherent  conceptions,  and  converse  with 
great  gravity  like  learned  men,  without  the  least  taste  of  know- 
ledge or  good  sense.  It  would  have  been  an  endless  labour  to 
have  taken  any  other  method  of  exposing  such  impertinencies, 
than  by  a  publication  of  their  own  works,  where  you  see  their 
follies,  according  to  the  ambition  of  such  virtuosi,  in  a  most  correct 
edition''  (!!!!)  And  so  forth. — The  monks  are  no  marvel  after 
this. 

These  letters  have  been  always,  however,  a  stumbling-block  to 
our  British  divines,  critics,  and  historians. 

Kmghi,  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  knows  nothing  of  the  Epistolie, 
and  less  than  nothing  of  their  authors. 

Jortin  has  made  as,  with  his  talents,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
make,  an  amusing  farrago  out  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Eras- 
mus ;  though  not  even  superficially  versed  in  the  Uterary  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  German  language  he  knows 
nothing ;  knows  nothing  of  the  most  necessary  books.  He  rarely, 
in  fact,  ventures  beyond  the  text  of  Erasmus  and  Le  Glerc,  without 
stumbling.  He  confesses  to  having  seen  only  ihe  first  of  the  three 
volumes  of  Burckhard's  Vita  Hutteni;  nay  that  he  obtained  Burig- 
ny's  Vie  d'Erasme,  only  as  he  had  finished  his  own.  Altogether, 
Jortin  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge  aright  the  character  of 
Erasmus;   nor  is  he  even  on  his  guard  against  the  selfishness, 
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meanness,  and  timidity  of  that  iUusirious  genius.  Accordinglj,  all 
the  tmworthy  falsehoods  which  Erasmus  whispers  about  his  former 
friend,  are  unsuspiciously  retailed  as  truths ;  for  Jortin  was  una- 
ware even  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  are  exposed,  and  the  re- 
putation of  Hutton  yindicated.  Of  Hutten,  indeed, — ^his  charac- 
ter, genius,  writings,  and  exploits, — he  everywhere  betrays  the 
profoundest  ignorance.  Nor  has  he  blundered  less  in  regard  to 
the  EpistolflD  Obscurorum  Virorum,  than  in  regard  to  their  great 
author.  The  Jew,  Pfefferkorn,  he  knows  only  as  a  writer  ag^sst 
the  Epistolss,  and  knows  not  that  these  were  written,  among  others, 
against  him.  The  Epistolse  themselves,  which  he  could  never 
have  perused,  but  with  which  especially,  as  historian  of  £ra^ 
mus,  he  ought  to  have  been  familiar,  he  describes  as  "  a  piece  of 
fuLmUesa  wit."  Finally,  in  utter  unacquamtance  with  the  Fasei- 
adus  of  Ortuinus,  though  himself  an  historian  of  the  Church,  and 
that  remarkable  source  of  ecclesiastical  history,  republished  b 
Enghlnd  by  an  Anglican  divine ; — he  conceives  it  to  be  only  a 
collection  of  "  JEpistohe  Clararum  Virorum"  a  counterpart  and 
precursor,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  VironuD, 
published  twenty  years  before,  confusing  it  probably  with  the 
*'  JSpistoke  lUustrium  Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum" 

A  late  accomplished  author  {Lord  Woodhottselee),  asserts,  that 
the  EpistolaB  were  written  in  imitation  of  Arias  Montanus's  yersion 
of  the  Bible.  That  learned  Spaniard  was  born  some  ten  years 
subsequent  to  the  supposed  parody  of  his  I^vterpretctUo  Li* 
tercUis, 

The  only  other  notice  in  English  literature  of  this  celebrated 
satire  that  occurs  to  us,  is  an  article  on  the  subject,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago  in  the  Retrospective  Review.  We  recollect 
it  only  as  a  meagre  and  inaccurate  compilation  from  the  most 
superficial  authorities. 

No  question  in  the  history  of  letters  has  been  more  variously 
answered  than  that  touching  the  conception  and  authorship  of 
these  celebrated  epistles. — Ileuchlin  and  Erasmus  alone,  have, 
for  themselves,  expressly  denied  the  authorship  ;  which  has  been 
otherwise  attributed  to  an  individual — to  a,  few — and  to  mafu/. 

An  individual. — Jovius,  Valerius  Andreas,  Koch,  Opmeer, 
Mains,  Naude,  Gehres,  and  others,  hold  Reuchlin  himself  to  have 
been  sole  author.  Caspar  Barthius,  J.  Thomasius,  Tribbechovius, 
Morhoff,  Loescher,  Weislinger,  and  Schurzfleisch,  attribute  them 
more  or   less   exclusively  to  Hutten.     Du  Pin   gives  them  to 
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ReuehUn  or  to  Hutten.  Justus  Jonas,  Olearius,  Kapp  and  WeU 
ler,  assign  them  to  Crotut.  Some,  as  Sonleutncr,  have  given 
them  to  Ecbantis  Hessus ; — others  to  Erasmus ; — and  others  to 
Euricius  Cordus  ; — Goldastus,  again,  refers  them  to  Brussianus ; 
— and  Gisbert  Voetius  to  the  poet-laureate  Glareanus. 

A  FEW. — Gundling  views  Reuchlin  as  the  exclusive  writer  of 
the  first  part,  assisted  by  Erasmus  and  Hutten  in  the  second. — 
In  both  volumes,  Hutten  has  been  regarded  as  the  principal, 
Crotug  as  the  assistant,  by  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten  of 
1716,  Veller,  Meiners,  Panzer,  and  Lobstein. — But  C.  G.  Muel- 
ler and  Erbard  view  Crotus  as  sole  author  of  the  first  volume, 
and  Hutten,  perhaps  others^  as  his  coadjutors  in  the  second. — 
Angsty  as  deviser  of  the  whole,  and  exclusive  writer  of  the  first 
volume,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Hutten,  Crotus,  and  others,  as  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  second,  has  found  an  advocate  in  Mohnicke. — 
Finally,  by  some  anonymous  writers  Hutten  and  Eobanus  have 
been  viewed  as  joint  authors  of  both  volumes. 

Many. — Hamelmann  bestows  the  joint  honour,  among  others, 
on  Count  Nuenar,  Hutten,  Reuchlin,  and  Buschius ; — to  whom 
Reichcnberg  adds  Erasmus,  and  Ccesarius ;  —  whilst  Freitag 
divides  it  between  Crotus,  Hutten,  Buschius,  Aesticampianus, 
Codsarius,  Reuchlin^  Pirkheimer,  Glandorpius,  and  Eobanus.-^ 
Burckhard  originally  gave  the  authorship  of  the  whole  to  Hutten, 
NuenaTy  Reuchlin^  Buschius,  and  Ccesarius,  with  Stroma  and 
Pirkheimer  as  probable  coadjutors ;  but  after  the  publication  of 
the  **  Epistola  Anonymi  ad  Crotum,"  to  Hutten  and  Crotus,  as 
inventors  and  principal  writers  of  both  volumes,  assisted  by  iVue- 
nar,  Aesticampianus,  Buschius,  Ccesarius,  Reuchlin,  Pirkheimer, 
and  possibly  Eobanus. — Burigny  (with  Revius  ?)  makes  Hutten 
the  sole  or  principal  author,  if  not  assisted  by  Reuchlin,  Eoba- 
nus, Buschius,  Ccesarius,  and  Nuenar. — Nicer  on  attributes  them 
to  Hutten,  Reuchlin,  Nuenar,  Crotus,  and  others, — Heumannus 
and  Stoll  regard  Hutten  as  the  chief  author,  aided  by  various 
friends,  among  whom  the  former  particularises  James  Fuchs. — 
By  Meusel,  Crotus  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  plan,  and, 
along  with  Hutten,  to  be  the  principal  writer  of  the  first  part, 
not  unaided,  however,  by  Buschius  and  Aesticampianus ;  to  the 
composition  of  the  second,  Nuenar,  PirkJieimer,  Fuchs,  and  per- 
haps others,  contributed  their  assistance. — Ruhkopf  assumes  as 
authors,  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  Eobanus,  Cordus,  Crotus,  Buschius, 
&c. — By  Scheibe  they  are  held  to  have  been  Crotus,  Hutten, 
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Buachius,  Nuenar,  Pirkheimer,  aud  others.  —  Wachler  hold« 
Orotus  to  be  the  writer  of  the  first  volame,  HxiUen  and  others  to 
be  authors  of  the  second.  — Dr  Muench»  in  his  matured  opi- 
nion, considers  Hutten  lind  Crotus  as  principals^  asnsted  more  or 
less  by  Eobanus,  Aesticampianus,  Biuchius,  Ooeiariui,  Pirkhei^ 
mer,  Angst,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  Fuchs,  Huench's  unei- 
clusiye  views  haye  found  favour  with  Mayerhoff  and  Eichstadt — 
The  former  regards  Orotus  and  Angst,  exclusiyely  of  Hutten,  as 
authors  of  the  first  book ;  and  of  the  second,  Hutten,  Buschhts. 
Orotus,  Pirkheimer,  perhaps  also  Ecbanus,  OoBsarius,  Angft. 
Fuchs,  Aestieampianus,  and  Sickingen, — ^The  latter  ascribe  the 
authorship  of  the  first  book  to  Crotus,  Buschius,  and  Pirkheimer; 
and  of  the  second,  along  with  these^  to  Hutten,  Eobanus,  Angst. 
Sickingen,  and  others.     To  these  he  finally  adds  Melanchthon. 

The  preceding  summary,  which  affords  a  far  more  complete 
enumeration  than  has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  various  opinion? 
on  this  question,  shows  how  greatly  any  adequate  criticism  of  the 
different  hypotheses  would  exceed  our  limits: — ^if  that  indeed 
were  worth  while ;  for  the  fact  of  the  variation  is  itself  proof 
sufficient,  that  all  opinion  is  as  yet  baseless  conjecture.  Our  obser- 
vations {^aifmifTm.  vvptTwvt)  shall  Only  be  in  supplement  to  what  is 
already  known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  yet  there  has  been 
adduced  no  evidence  of  any  weight  to  establish  the  co-operation 
of  other  writers  in  these  letters,  besides  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and 
Crotus  Rubianus ;  and,  independent  of  the  general  presumption 
against  an  extensive  partnership,  there  is  proof  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude many  of  the  most  likely  of  those  to  whom  the  work  has 
been  attributed — ^in  particular,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  Eobanus. 
We  propose  to  show  that  Hutten,  Crotus,  and  Buschics  are 
the  joint  authors ;  and  this,  in  regard  to  the  first  and  last,  bv 
evidence  not  hitherto  discovered. 

Crotus. — The  share  of  Crotus  is,  we  conceive,  sufficiently 
established  by  the  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a 
friend  on  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  this  friend, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  Justus  Jonas.  Crotus  and 
Hutten  were  bosom  friends  from  almost  childhood  to  death  ;  and, 
as  boys,  they  had  fled  together  from  the  Monastery  of  Fulda 
to  the  University  of  Cologne. — The  co-operation  of  Crotus,  we 
assume.  * 

HuTTBN. — Doubts  have  been  of  late  thrown  on  Hutten^s  parti* 
cipation,  at  least  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolsd,  founded  on 
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his  two  letters  to  Richard  Croke,  discoyered  and  published  by 
C.  G.  Mueller  in  1801.  More  might  be  added  to  what  Dr 
Muench  has  acutely  alleged  in  disproof  of  the  inference  which 
Mueller  has  deduced  from  these  ;*  but  we  shall  not  pause  to  show 
that  Hutten  could  have  been  a  writer  of  the  volume  in  question ; 
we  shall  at  once  demonstrate  that  he  must 

The  middle  term  of  our  proof  is  the  Triumphua  Capnianis. 
This  must,  therefore,  be  vindicated  to  Hutten.  Mohnicke  has, 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  recently  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
grounds  on  which  Hutten  had  been  hitherto  recognised  as  the 
author  of  this  poem.  Added,  however,  to  the  former  evidence, 
the  proof  which  we  shall  now  adduce  appears  to  us  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  old  opinion. — ^A  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Count  Nuenar, 
in  August  1517,  to  say  nothing  of  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  £pistol»  Obscurorum  Virorum,  proves  that 
the  Triumphus  Capnionis  was  ready  for  publication  two  years 
bef^yre,  and  that  at  his  instance  it  had  been  then  suppressed.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  only  printed  in  1519.  This  being  under- 
stood, the  following  coincidence  of  thought  and  expression  between 
lettors  of  Hutten,  all  written  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Triumphus,  and  the  Triumphus  itself,  can  be 
rationally  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  both  were  the 
productions  of  the  same  mind. 

In  the  Letter  to  Nuenar,  April  1518,  speaking  of  the  Dotnini- 
canSf  and  their  persecution  of  true  learning  and  religion,  Hutten 
says  : — *'  Quodsi  me  audiat  Germania,  quanquam  inferre  Turds 
bellum  neoesse  est  hoc  tempore,  prius  tamen  huic  intestino  malo 
remedium  opponere  quam  de  Asiatica  expeditione  cogitare  ius- 
sero,"  ets. ;  then  immediately  follows  a  mention  of  the  famous 
imposture  of  the  Dominicans  of  Berne,  which  he  calls  the  '*  Ber- 
nense  Scelus.*'  In  the  Preface  of  the  Triumphus,  on  the  other 
hand,  immediately  after  noticing,  in  the  same  words,  the  ''  Ber- 
nense  Seelus,"  the  author  adds,  in  reference  also  to  the  Domini- 
cans and  their  hostility  to  poUte  letters  and  rational  theology, 

*  For  example :— Mueller  (with  Boehmios— indeed ,  with  all  others,  as  to 
the  former,)  is  wrong  in  regard  to  two  essential  points.— I®,  Croke  did  not 
first  come  to  Leipsic  in  1515.  *^  Crocus  regnat  in  Academia  Lipsiensi,  pub- 
lice  docens  Grsecas  literas,"  says  Erasmus  in  a  letter  to  Linacer,  of  June 
1514.  (Op.  t.  iii.  p.  136.)— 2*,  The  first  edition  of  the  Erasmian  Testament 
appeared  in  March  1516  (Wetttein  ProUg,)^  and  the  Letter  of  Erasmus  to 
Leo.  X.,  relative  thereto,  is  Aug.  1515,  not  1516,  as  alleged  by  Mueller. 
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"  Quippe  Turcos  nego,  aut  ardentioii  dignos  odio,  aut  majori 
oppugnandos  opere,"  ets. — Again,  in  the  same  Letter,  Hutten 
writes  : — *'  In  Italia  oerte  nostri  me  puduit,  quoties  de  Capnionis 
afBictione,  orto  cum  Italis  sermone,  illi  percontarentur,  twfUum 
licet  in  G&rmaniajratribusf"  In  the  Preface  to  the  Triumphas, 
the  author  says  : — ''  Memini  opprobratam  nobis  in  Italia  hommis 
(Hogostrati  sc.)  insolentiam.  Tantuniy  inquit  aliquis,  Ucet  in 
GermaniaJratribusF" — Again,  in  the  same  Lietter,  Peter  Mayer 
and  Bartholomew  Zehender,  are  vituperated  in  conjunction :  so 
also  in  the  Triumphus. — Again,  in  the  Letter  it  is  said : — "  Petrug 
Mayer  indocti8mnu8...audax  tamen."  In  the  Triumphus,  the 
marginal  title  is  Petrua  Mayer  indoctissimue"  and  in  the  text 
"  nemo  est  ex  vulgo  indoctior  ipso,  Audaa  nemo  magis/'  (t.  824.) 
— Again,  in  the  Letter,  it  is  ssdd  of  '*  BartholonuBua  qui  Dm- 
mator,"  "  simile  quid  scorpionibus  habet."  In  the  Triumphas 
"  BartholonuBus  Zehender  qtii  et  Decimator"  as  he  is  styled  in 
the  running  title,  is  thus  addressed  in  the  text,  (v.  772,)  "  Mitte 
hue  te  Vipera.*' — ^Again,  in  his  Letter  to  Gerbellius,  August 
1516,  Hutten  extols  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  ''  per  eoe  enim  bar- 
bara  esse  desinit  hoRC  natio  {Germania  sc.)  So  in  the  Triumphus, 
(y.  964,)  Germania  lauds  Reuchlin,  per  te  ne  barbara  dicar  Aut 
rudis  effectum  est." — Again,  in  the  conclusion  of  Button's  letter 
to  Pirkheimer,  (August  1618,)  we  find  "  ax^pe  laqueum,  bar- 
baries,"  and  in  the  address  to  the  **  Theologist®,"  closing  the 
Triumphus,  we  have  "  proinde  laqueum  sumite,*'  and  "  obscuris 
viris  laqueum  prsebens ;"  while  in  both,  this  expression  follows  an 
animated  picture  of  the  rapid  progress  of  polite  Uterature. — In 
like  manner,  compare  what  is  said  in  Hutten's  Letter  to  Croke, 
August  1516,  ''  Sententia  non  jam  de  Capnione,  sed  de  nostris 
communibus  studiis  lata,"  with  the  text  of  the  Triumphus,  (too 
long  to  quote,)  of  which  the  marginal  summary  is,  ''  Capnion  com- 
munis libertatis  assertor,"  (v.  917.) — ^Also  the  same  series  of  crimes 
is  imputed  to  the  Predicant  Friars,  and  raked  up,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  Hutten's  Intercessio  pro  Capnione,  and  in  two  places 
of  the  Triumphus  (v.  305,  ets.  and  v.  400,  ets.) — Though  less 
remarkable,  we  may  likewise  adduce  the  expression,  **  rumpantur 
ut  iUa,'^  applied  to  the  Friars,  both  in  Hutten's  Letter  to  Eras- 
mus, (July  1517,)  and  Preface  to  the  Nemo,  and  in  the  Trium- 
phus, (v.  378.) — ^The  "  Jacta  est  alea,'  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Triumphus,  was  subsequently  Hutten's  peculiar  motto  in  his 
various  polemical  writings  against  the  court  of  Rome ;  as  shortly 
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before,  it  had  been  first  adopted  by  him  in  his  invectives  against 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg. — The  occurrence  also  of  the  unusual 
proverbial  allusion,  "  herbam  porrigefnat*  in  Hutten's  Preface  to 
the  Nemo,  and  "  herbam  mmemus,'*  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Tri- 
lunphos,  is  not  without  its  weight. — It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  author  of  the  Triumphus  and  Hutten  agree  in  always 
using  the  form  Capnion  and  not  Capnio,  and  in  the  employment 
(usque  nauseam)  of  the  terms  Theoloffistae,  Sophifttae,  Ourtisaniy 
&c. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  the  very  highest 
testimony  to  Hutten's  authorship  of  the  Triumphus,  by  his  friend 
Camerarius,  in  the  life  of  his  friend  Melanchthon.  The  words  are : 
— "  Hujus  (Hutteni  sc.)  est  carmen  triumpJude  victoriae  Reucldini, 
cum  pictura,*^  &c.  (Sub  a.  1514.)  All  doubt  becomes,  in  these 
circumstances,  ridiculous ;  and  I  suppress  other  internal  evidence, 
evidence  which  I  am  able  to  produce.] 

Hutten,  thus  proved  the  author  of  the  Triumphus  Capnionis,  is, 
by  a  similar  comparison  of  that  work  with  the  EpistoI»  Obscu- 
rorum  Virorum,  shown  to  be  a  writer  of  the  first,  no  less  than 
of  the  second,  volume  of  these  letters. — The  Triumphus,  be  it 
remembered,  was  ready  for  publication  before  the  first  volume 
of  the  Epistolae,  in  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  which  it  is,  indeed, 
spoken  of  as  already  written.  Thus,  no  allusion  occurs  in  the 
Triumphus  to  the  Epistolas ;  but  the  expression,  ohacuri  viri,  in 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  Epistolse,  which  is  employed  at 
least  five  times  in  the  Triumphus,  argues  strongly  for  the  com- 
mon origin  of  both.  The  following  are,  however,  far  more  signal 
coincidences. — In  the  Triumphus,  (v.  309,  ets.)  speaking  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Dominicans,  the  marginal  title  bears  ''  Henricus 
Imp.  Sacramento  intoxicatus,*'  In  the  EpistolaB,  (vol.  I.,  ep.  35,) 
speaking,  in  like  manner,  of  the  crimes  of  the  same  order, 
Magister  Lyra  reports  that  it  is  written  from  Rome,  that,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  falsification  of  Reuchlin's  Eyeglass,  these 
friars  are  to  be  condemned  to  wear  a  pair  of  white  spectacles  on 
their  black  cowls,  (in  allusion  to  the  name  of  that  pamphlet,  and 
on  the  titlepage  of  which  a  pair  of  large  black  spectacles  appears,) 
''  sicut  jam  etiam  debent  pati  unum  scandalum  in  celebratume 
missali,  propter  intoxicationem  alicujus  Imperatoris.^'  The  allu- 
sion to  the  poisoning  of  Henry  VII.  in  both,  is  remarkable  ;  but 
the  coincidence  is  carried  to  its  climax,  by  the  employment,  in 
each,  of  so  singular,  and  so  unlikely  a  barbarism,  (at  least  in  the 
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Triumplius)  as  irUoxi4xUu8  and  intoxieatio, — ^terms  unknown  eTen 
in  the  iron  age  of  Latinity. — ^An  equally  striking  conformity  L» 
found  between  a  passage  in  the  Triumphus,  (v.  269 — 302.) 
where  Hutten  asserts,  firstly^  the  superiority  of  Reucblin's  theo- 
logical  learning,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  persecutors,  and 
secondly,  his  equal  participation  with  them  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, — and  a  passage  in  the  fifth  letter  of  the  first  Yolume  of  the 
EpistoIaB,  in  which  the  same  attributes  are  affirmed  of  the  same 
persons,  in  the  same  relation,  and  in  the  same  consecution.— 
Hutten*s  co-operation  in  the  first  volume  is  thus  eyinced;  and 
his  co-operation  there,  to  any  extent,  is  proved  by  establishing  his 
co-operation  at  all. 

Hutten's  participation  in  the  second  volume  has  been  less  dis- 
puted than  his  share  in  the  first.  Besides  the  evidence  already 
stated  by  others,  w6  may  refer  to  the  intended  persecution  of 
Erasmus  for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  of  Hutten  to  Pirkheimer,  from  Bologna,  June  1517,  and  in 
the  forty-ninth  letter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Epistolae. — ^Also 
to  the  *'  conjuratio  "  and  "  confurcUi  "  (a  remarkable  expression* 
in  favour  of  Reuchlin  against  the  theologians,  in  the  address  ap- 
pended to  the  Triumphus,  and  in  the  ninth  letter  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Epistol». 

The  parallelisms  we  have  hitherto  adduced  are  sufficiently  con- 
vincing in  themselves ;  but  they  are  far  more  conclusive  when  we 
consider ; — l"",  how  narrow  is  the  sphere  within  which  they  are 
found;  and  2^,  that  similar  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the  un- 
doubted works  of  Hutten. — As  to  ihe  former;  the  letters  of  Hut- 
ten, belonging  to  the  period,  and  the  Triumphus,  extend  only  to 
a  few  pages ;  and  we  defy  any  one  to  discover  an  equal  number 
of  equally  signal  coincidences  (plagiarism  apart)  from  the  works 
of  any  two  authors,  allowing  him  to  compare  as  many  volumes 
as,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  collated  paragraphs. — ^As  to  the 
latter ;  nothing  but  a  fear  of  trespassing  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  prevents  us  from  adducing  the  most  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

BuscHius. — We  now  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we 
contend  that  there  were  three  principal,  or  rather,  perhaps,  three 
exclusive,  authors  of  the  work  in  question;  and  that  the  celebrated 
Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  or,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known  to 
scholars,  Hermannus  BuachiuSy  completes,  with  Hutten  and  Cro- 
tus,  this  memorable  triumvirate. 
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Ortiiinus  Gratius,  who  may  be  allowed  to  haye  had  a  shrewd 
giiess  at  his  tormentors,  not  only  in  his  Lamentationes  Virarum 
Ohscuroruvn,^  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Epistolse, 
but,  what  has  not  been  observed,  twenty  years  thereafter  in  his 
Fasdeulus  Berum  Eapetendarum,^  asserts  that  the  Epistolaa  were 
the  work  of  several  authors,  and  states,  even  in  the  former,  that 
their  names  mere  krumm, — Erasmus,  who  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  information,  ^  and  in  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
no  longer  a  point  of  delicacy  to  dissemble  his  knowledge,  asserts 
that  the  authors  of  the  EpistolsB  were  three.  *'  Eqnidem  non 
ignorabam  auctores.  Nam  tres  fuisse  ferebantur.  In  neminem 
dcriyavi   snspicionem."  ||     This  testimony  is  at  once  the  most 

*  P.  116,  ed.  1649.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Ortnious  be  the  real 
author  of  the  Lamentationes^  and  whether  that  silly  rejoinder  be  the  work  of 
an  Anti-Reuchlinist  at  all.  The  affirmative  we  could  fully  establish  by  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Hntten  and  Erasmus  which  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked ; — but  it  is  not  worth  while. 

t  T.  I.,  p.  479,  (Brown's  edition.)  Dr  Muench  and  others  conceive,  that 
this  work  is  palpably  pseudonymous.  He  could  hardly  have  read  what  Cle- 
ment (Bibl.  Cur.  t.  viii.  p.  244,  ets.)  has  sdd  upon  this  subject ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  of  that  acnte  bibliographer  we  may  notice,  that  the 
Fasciculus  is  not  hostile  to  Catholicism ;  its  purport  is  only  to  maintain  that 
for  which  the  Universities  in  general,  and  Paris  and  Cologne  in  particular, 
had  always  strenuously  contended, — that  a  Coimcil  was  paramount  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  a  council  was  the  only  mean,  at  that  juncture,  of  reconciling 
the  dissensions  in  religiop.  Ortuinus's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  probably  any 
tbing  but  allayed  by  the  papal  decision  in  the  case  of  Reuchlin.  N.B.  The 
marginal  notes  In  the  English  edition  are,  for  the  greater  part,  by  the  pro^ 
testant  editor ;  an  ignorance  of  this  may  have  occasioned  the  misapprehen- 
sion. 

t  He  was  the  familiar  Mend  of  the  whole  circle  of  those  who  either  wrote 
the  work,  or  knew  by  whom  it  was  written, — of  Hutten,  Crotus,  Buschius, 
Kuenar,  Ciesarius,  Pirkheimer,  Eobanus,  Angst,  Stromer,  <&c  Some  of  the 
Epistols  were  even  communicated  to  him  before  publication,  and  the  design 
and  execution  vehemently  applauded.  He  himself  expressly  acknowledges 
one,  attributed  to  Hutten ;  and  Justus  Jonas,  his  friend,  asserts  that  they 
were  copied  by  him,  and  dispatched  to  his  correspondents,  committed 
to  memory,  and  recited  in  company.  Kay,  they  are  said  to  have  cured  an 
imposthume  on  his  face  by  the  laughter  they  excited.  He  was  thus  mani- 
festly not  only  able  to  discover  the  history  of  the  composition,  but  strongly 
interested  in  the  discoveiy.  The  selfishness  and  caution  of  his  own  charac- 
ter are  slyly  hit  oflF  in  the  second  volume — "  Erasmus  est  homo  pro  se  ;  "  and 
we  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  clamour  of  his  subsequent  disapproba- 
tion to  personal  pique,  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  virtuous  indignation,  or  even 
timidity. 
I  Spongia  adv.  asp.  Hutteni  (Opera,  t.  x.  c.  1640,  ed.  Clerici.) 
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cogent  and  most  articulate  that  exists ;  so  strong  is  it,  that 
we  at  once  accept  it,  even  against  the  presumption  that  an  effu- 
sion of  so  singular  a  character,  of  such  uniform  excellence,  and 
rising  so  transcendently  ahove  the  numerous  attempts  at  imitation, 
could  have  emanated  only  from  a  single  genius.  To  suppose  the 
co-operation  of  a  plurality  of  minds,  each  endowed  with  the  rare 
abiUty  necessary  for  such  a  work,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
the  improbability  rises  in  a  geometrical  ratio  to  the  number  of 
such  minds  which  the  hypothesis  assumes.  In  the  present  case, 
the  weight  of  special  evidence  in  favour  of  plurality  is  sufficient  t<i 
counterbalance,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  general  presumption  in 
favour  of  unity.  But  gratuitously  to  postulate,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  done,  all  and  sundry  not  disinclined  to  Reuchlin,  to 
have  been  able  to  write,  and  actually  to  have  assisted  in  writing 
this  masterpiece  of  wit,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  The 
law  of  parsimony  is  overcome  by  the  irrecusable  testimony  of 
Ortuinus  and  Erasmus,  so  far  as  to  compel  us  to  admit  a  plurality 
of  authors,  and  that  to  the  amount  of  three ;  but  philosophical  pre- 
sumption, and  historical  evidence,  combine  in  exploding  the  sup- 
position of  a  greater  number. 

Of  these  three  authors,  two  are  already  found. — ^We  could  prove, 
we  think,  by  exclusion,  that  no  other,  besides  Buschius,  was  at  all 
likely  to  have  been  the  third.  But  as  this  negative  would  bo 
tedious,  we  shall  only  attempt  the  positive,  by  showing  that  every 
circumstance  concurs  in  pointing  out  that  distinguished  scholar  as 
the  colleague  of  Hutten  and  Crotus.  The  name  of  Buschius  has  | 
once  and  again  been  mentioned,  among  the  other  wellwishers  of 
Reuchlin,  as  a  possible  author  of  this  satire ;  but  whilst  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  led,  to  show  that  his  participation  in  that  work 
was  probable,  grounds  have  been  advanced,  and  still  remain 
unanswered,  which  would  prove  this  participation  to  have  been 
impossible. 

We  must  therefore  refute,  as  a  preliminary,  this  alleged  impos- 
sibility.— "  Hamelmann,"  says  Meiners,  whose  authority  on  this 
question  is  deservedly  of  the  highest,  '*  believes  that  Hermann  j 
von  dem  Busche  had  a  share  in  the  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum.  This  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  chronology  of  these 
letters,  which  were  written  and  printed  previously  to  the  return 
of  Von  dem  Busche  to  Germany."  •     This  objection,  of  which  | 

*  Lebensbeschr.  her.  Maermer^  U,  p.  380. 
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Mueuch  was  not  aware,  is  established  on  Hamelmann's  biography 
of  Buschius ;  and,  if  true,  it  would  be  decisive.  We  can  prove, 
however,  that  Buschiua  was  not  only  in  Germany,  but  resident 
at  Cologne  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  printing  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  EpistoUZy  and  continued  to  reside  there,  until 
about  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  seconds — Buschius  was 
teaclimg  in  the  university  of  Cologne,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Prsenotamenta  of  Ortuinus,  in  1514,  as  is  proved  by  the 
letter  of  Magister  Hipp,  the  17th  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epis- 
tobe.  In  the  19th  letter  of  the  second  volume,  Magister  Schlauraff, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  peregrination,  leaves  Buschius  in 
Rostoch,  but  at  its  termination  finds  him  teaching  in  Cologne ; 
while  the  46th  of  the  same  volume  speaks  of  him  as  then  (t.  e. 
1516)  a  rival  of  Ortuinus  in  that  school.  Glareanus  in  his  Epistle 
to  Reuchlin,  dated  from  Cologne,  January  1514,  speaks  of  Bus- 
chius as  resident  in  that  city.  (111.  Vir.  Ep.  ad  Reuchl.  X  iii.) 
The  letter  of  Buschius  himself  to  Reuchlin,  written  in  October, 
'*  from  his  own  house  in  Cologne,"  is  checked  by  the  events  to 
which  it  alludes  to  the  year  1515,  (Ibid.  Y  i.) ;  and,  finally,  we 
find  him  addressing  to  Erasmus  a  poetical  congratulation  on  his 
entry  into  that  city  in  1516,  (Erasmi  Opera  III.  c.  198  and  c. 
1578,  ed.  Clerici.)  Buschius  could  not  thus  have  left  Cologne, 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  the  year  1516,  (his  absentation  at  that 
juncture  becomes  significant ;)  and  when  recalled  from  England  to 
Cologne  in  1617,  by  Count  Nuenar,  Dean  of  the  Canonical  Chap- 
ter, that  nobleman,  with  all  his  influence,  was  unable  to  support 
him  against  the  hostility  of  the  Monks  and  Magistri  Nostri, 
Hoogstraten,  Ortuinus  &  Co.,  to  whom,  if  a  known  or  suspected 
contributor  to  the  Epistolse,  he  would  now  have  become  more  than 
ever  obnoxious.  Erasmus  found  him  at  Spires  in  1518. — So  far, 
therefore,  from  being  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  co-operation 
during  the  concoction  of  the  Epistolae,  he  was  ^/br^/^  whole  period 
at  its  very  centre. 

But  his  participation  is  not  simply  possible, — it  is  highly  pro- 
bable. 

In  thcfirst  place,  his  talents  were  not  only  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  command  over  the  Latin  tongue  in  all  its  applications 

*  Meiners,  it  may  be  observed,  makes  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Epistola  a  year  too  late.  This  was  in  1515,  or,  at  latest,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1516 ;  while  the  second  volume  was  published  towards  the  end  of 
1516,  or  early  in  1517. 
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almost  unequalled,  but  his  genius  and  character  in  strict  analogy 
with  the  work  in  question.  The  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum 
are  always  bitterly  satirical,  and  never  scrupulously  decent.*  The 
writings  of  Buschius, — ^his  (Estrum,  his  Epistola  pro  Reuchlino,  his 
Concio  ad  Clerum  Goloniensem,  his  Vallum  Humanitatis,  to  say 
nothing  of  others, — are  justaseriesof  satires,and  satires  of  precisdy 
the  same  tendency  as  that  pasquil.  The  Vallum,  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known  to  scholars,  Erasmus  prevailed  on  him  to  sofi;en 
down ;  it  still  remains  sufficiently  caustic.  His  epigrams  show  that, 
in  his  writings,  he  did  not  pique  himself  on  modesty  ;  while  the 
exhortation  of  the  worthy  Abbot  Trithemius,  "  ut  ita  viyeret  ne 
moribus  destrueret  eruditionem,*'  proves  that  he  was  no  rigorist 
in  conduct. 

In  the  second  place,  in  thtu  maintaining  the  cause  of  Reuchlin 
he  was  most  effectually  maintaining  his  own. 

In  the  third  place,  Ortuinus  Gratius,  to  whom  the  £pistol» 
Virorum  Obscurorum  are  addressed,  is  the  principal  victim  of 
this  satire,  though  not  a  prominent  enemy  of  Reuchlin, — ^far  less 
of  Hutten  and  Crotus.  But  he  was  the  Uterary  opponent,  and 
personal  foe  of  Buschius.  Westphalians  by  birth,  Ortuinus  and 
Buschius  were  countrymen  ;  they  had  also  been  schoolfdlovrs  at 
Daventer,  under  the  celebrated  Hegius.  But  as  they  were  not 
allies,  their  early  connexion  made  them  only  the  more  bitter  ad- 
versaries. Buschius,  the  champion  of  scholastic  reform,  was 
opposed  by  Ortuinus,  with  no  sincerity  of  conviction,  but  all  the 
vehemence  of  personal  animosity,  in  his  endeavours  to  extermi- 
nate the  ancient  grammars,  which,  having  for  ages  perpetuated 
barbarism  in  the  schools  and  universities,  were  now  loathed  as 
philological  abominations  by  the  restorers  of  ancient  learning. 
Buschius  had  thus  not  only  general  reasons  to  contemn  Ortuinus, 
as  a  renegade  from  the  cause  of  illumination,  but  private  motives 
to  hate  him  as  a  hypocritical  and  malevolent  enemy.  The  attack 
of  Ortuinus  is  accordingly  keenly  retorted  by  Buschius  in  the 

*  This  excludes  Eobanas  Hessus,  of  whom  we  know  from  Erasmus, 
Joachim  Camerarins,  and  Melchior  Adamus,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  negative 
evidence  of  his  own  writings,)  that  he  was  morbidly  averse  from  satire  and 
obscenity.  Mnench,  who  comprises  Eobanas  (he  has  it  uniformly  Erban) 
in  his  all-comprehensive  hypothesis  of  authorship,  makes  him  writer  of  the 
tract  De  Fide  Meretricum.  He  was  not ;  and  if  he  were,  the  author  of  that 
wretched  twaddle  was  certainly  no  author  of  the  Epistola;  Obscurornm 
Virorum. 
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preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Donatus,  as  it  is  also  ridiculed  in 
the  9th  and  32d  letters  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolss  Obscu- 
rorum  Virorum. 

In  ihefowth  place,  the  scandal  about  the  family  and  parentage 
of  Ortuinus,  (and  lie  is  the  only  one  of  the  Obscure  whose  birth 
is  satirized,)  seems  to  indicate  the  information  of  a  country- 
man; and  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  still  even  the 
contradictions  of  his  sacerdotal  filiation,  which  Ortuinus  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  in  his  various  works  subsequent  to  the 
EpistoIflB^  preserve  always  a  suspicious  silence  touching  his 
mother. 

In  ihe  fifth  place,  Buschius  was  the  open  and  strenuous  partisan 
of  Reuchlin,  in  whose  cause  he  published,  along  with  Nuenar  and 
Hutten,  a  truculent  invective  against  the  Apologia  of  Hoog- 
straten.  He  is  always,  indeed,  found  enumerated  among  the 
most  active  and  prominent  of  the  Reuchlinists.  In  evidence  of 
this,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  from  the  Epistolce  illnstrium 
Virorum  ad  Reuchlinum,  the  letters  of  Nuenar  (T  iii.),  of  Glare- 
anus  (X  iii.),  and  of  Eobanus  (T  iii.),  and  from  the  Epistolffi 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  the  59th  letter  of  the  second  volume ;  in  all 
of  which,  the  mention  made  of  Buschius  is  on  various  accounts 
remarkable. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Buschius  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of 
Crotus  and  Hutten ;  and  among  the  letters  to  which  we  last 
referred,  those  of  Nuenar  and  Eobanus  significantly  notice  his 
co-operation  in  sdd  of  Reuchlin  with  these  indubitable  authors  of 
the  work  in  question.  His  attachment  to  Hutten  was  so  strong, 
that  it  lost  him,  in  the  end,  the  friendship  of  his  schoolfellow 
Erasmus. 

In  the  seventh  place,  Cologne  and  Leipsic  are  the  universities 
prominently  held  up  to  ridicule  throughout  the  Epistola^.  We 
see  why,  in  the  cause  of  Reuchlin,  the  Magistri  Nostri  of  Cologne 
should  be  especial  objects  of  attack  ; — but  why  those  of  Leipsic  ? 
Leipsic  was  not  even  one  of  the  universities  which  had  concurred 
with  Cologne  in  condemning  the  Augenspiegel  of  Reuchlin.  With 
the  Leipsic  regents,  neither  Hutten  nor  Crotus  had  any  collision ; 
nor,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  intercourse.  Thoy  are  asstdled, 
however,  with  a  perseverance  and  acrimony  betraying  personal 
rancour,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  information  competent  only  to 
one  who  had  been  long  resident  among  them.  The  problem  is 
at  once  solved,  if  we  admit  the  participation  of  Buschius.     This 
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scholar  had  grieyous  injuries  to  avenge,  not  only  on  the  obsca- 
rants  of  Cologne,  but  on  those  of  Leipsic.  The  influence  of 
Hoogstraten,  Tungern,  and  their  adherents,  had  banished  him 
from  Cologne  about  the  year  1500 ;  and  on  both  his  subseqneot 
returns  to  that  university,  he  remained  at  open  war  with  its 
Theologians  and  ''  Artists."  *  After  his  first  expulsion  from  Co- 
logne, he  had,  for  six  years,  taught  in  Leipsic  with  the  greatest 
reputation ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  barbarians  being  roused  by 
the  preponderance  which  he  had  given  to  the  study  of  p6lite 
letters,  he  was  constrained  by  their  vexations  to  abandon  that 
university  in  1510,  and  the  extrusion  of  his  friend  Aesticampi- 
anus  was  adjourned  only  until  the  following  year.  The  letter 
of  Magister  Hipp,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Epistolas,  (Ep.  17,) 
in  which  the  persecution  of  Aesticampianus  by  the  Lieipsic  masters 
is  minutely  described,  and  that  of  Buschius  wholly  overpast, 
betrays  the  hand  of  Buschius  himself.  Throughout  these  let- 
ters, indeed,  the  notices  of  Von  dem  Busche,  as  of  Hutten  and 
Crotus,  harmonize  completely  with  the  hypothesis  of  author- 
ship. 

But,  in  the  eighth  place,  we  are  not  altogether  left  to  general 
probabilities.  The  single  letter  of  Buschius  to  Beuchlin,  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum,  supplies 
conformities,  that  go  far  of  themselves  to  establish  an  identity  of 
authors.  (Ep.  ad  Reuchl.  L.  ii.  Y.)  Among  other  parallelisms, 
compare,  in  the  former,  the  threat  of  the  Anti-Reuchlinists, 
in  the  event  of  the  Pope  deciding  against  them,  to  effect  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  with  the  same  in  the  57th  Epistle  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  latter ; — ^their  menace,  in  the  former,  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  Council,  with  the  same  in  the  12th  Epistle  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  latter ;  and  their  disparagement  of  the  Pope,  and  a 
papa]  sentence,  in  the  former,  with  the  same  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Epistles  of  the  first  volume  of  the  latter. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  circumstantial  evidence  now  ad- 
duced amounts  to  absolute  certainty.  It  affords,  however,  the 
highest  probability  ;  and  is  at  least  sufficient,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question,  to  vindicate  against  every  other  competitor,  the 
claim  of  Buschius  to  the  third  place  in  the  triumvirate  to  whom 
the  EpistolaB  Obscurorum  Virorum  are  to  be  ascribed. 

*  How  fond  Buschius  was  of  every  joke  against  Hoogstraten,  maj  be 
seen  from  his  correspondence  with  Erasmus.  (Erasmi  opera^  t.  iii.  cc.  1682, 
1683.) 
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It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  woi^ds  on  Dr  Muench's  perform* 
ances  as  editor. — A  satisfactory  edition  of  the  Epistolie  Obscuro* 
rum  Virorum  required :  1%  A  history  of  the  circumstances  which 
determined  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  satire,  including 
an  inquiry  into  its  authors ;  2^,  A  critical  discussion  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  work ;  3**,  A  correct  text  founded  on  a  collation 
of  all  the  original  editions,  the  omissions,  interpolations,  and 
rariations  of  each  being  distinguished ;  and,  4"*,  A  commentary 
on  the  frequent  allusions  to  things  and  persons  requiring  ex« 
planation. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  Dr  Muench  has  added 
Dothing, — and  not  a  little  was  wanting.  To  explain  the  general  re- 
lations of  the  satire,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  narrate  the  steps  of 
the  Reuchlinian  process  as  an  isolated  event ;  nor  in  compiling 
this  narrative  (for  it  shows  no  original  research),  has  he  even 
copied  his  predecessors  without  inaccuracy.  His  disquisition 
touching  the  origin  of  the  work,  from  his  omission  of  all  refer- 
ences, can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  already  conver- 
sant with  the  discussion ;  his  statement  of  the  different  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  authorship,  is  at  second  hand,  and  very  incom- 
plete; and  his  own  hypothesis  on  the  subject  good  for  nothing. 

In  regard  to  the  second  condition,  Dr  Muench  has  committed  a 
momentous  blunder  relative  to  the  appendix  of  seven,  or  more 
properly  six,  letters  which  were  added  to  the  third  edition  of  the 
lirst  volume, — an  edition  which  probably  appeared  within  a  year 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume,  and  almost  certainly  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  With  Panzer  (whom 
he  makes  of  Leipsic  I)  and  Ebert, — nay  even  with  what  he  him- 
self has  transcribed  from  these  bibIiogt*aphers,  before  his  eyes, 
his  blunder  is  inconceivable.  From  a  note  to  the  first  of  these 
additional  letters  (p.  146),  compared  with  his  account  of  the 
fourth  edition,  that  of  1656  (p.  70),  he  evidently  imagines  these 
six  letters  to  have  been  first  published  and  appended  in  that 
edition  along  with  the  Epistola  imperterriti  Fratris,  &c.  "  The 
following  letters,"  he  says,  "  are  added  only  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, and  their  author,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  their  compo- 
sition, unknown.  In  all  probability  they  were  the  work  of  the 
still  living  authors  of  the  first  and  second  volumes." — Some  lesser 
errors  under  this  head  we  overpass,  as  Muench  is  here  only  a 
copyist. 

The  third  condition,  though  of  primary  importance,  and  com- 
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paratively  easy,  our  author  lias  not  fulfilled.  He  professes  to 
have  printed  ^e  first  volume  from  its  second  edition ;  he  does 
not  inform  us  from  what  edition  he  printed  the  second  volume,  or 
the  appendix  to  the  first.  He  has  instituted  no  collation  of  the 
original  editions:  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  negligence,  we 
shall  not  say  ignorance,  which  even  this  uncollated  text  displays. 
It  was  the  primary  duty  of  an  editor  to  have  furnished  a  text, 
purified  at  least  from  the  monstrous  typographical  errors  with 
which  all  former  editions  abound.  The  present  edition  only  adds 
new  blunders  to  the  old.*  These  errata  we  should  refer  to  a 
culpable  negligence,  were  it  not  that  Dr  Muench  is  occasionall  v 
guilty  of  blunders,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a  defective 
scholarship,  and  an  ignorance  of  literary  history.  Thus,  in  his 
introduction  (pp.  55,  56),  he  repeatedly  adduces  a  passage  from 
one  of  Hutten's  letters,  beginning  rumpcmtur  uti^,  though  every 
schoolboy  would  at  once  read  rumpantur  ut  ilia. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  condition,  Dr  Muencli 
has  contributed  little  or  nothing.  No  work  more  required,  a$ 
none  better  deserved,  a  commentary,  than  the  EpistolsD.  Our 
editor  has,  however,  attempted  no  illustration  of  the  now  obscure 
allusions  with  which  they  everywhere  abound^ — ^no  difficult  under- 
taking to  one  versed  in  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  the  general 
literature  of  the  period  ;  but  the  biographical  notices  he  has  ven- 
tured to  append,  of  a  very  few  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
text,  significantly  prove  his  utter  incompetence  to  the  task. 
These  meagre  notices  are  gleaned  from  the  most  vulgar  sources, 
and  one  or  two  examples  will  afford  a  sufficient  sample  of  their 
inaccuracy. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Joannes  Baptista  {Hispaniolus,  Spagnoli) 
Mantuanus,  General  of  the  Carmelites,  who  died  in  March  1516,1 

*  Dipping  here  and  there  at  random,  we  notice  :  p.  158,  Wesatio  for  Wtta- 
Uo^  an  old  and  important  erratam ;  p.  192,  positionem  for  potionem^  old  em)r: 
p.  132,  StuUeti  for  ScuUeti^  ditto ;  p.  133,  succo  taphantana  drachmas  iii.,  for 
succo  raphani  ana  drachmas  iii. ;  p.  88,  nostrum,  Petntm  for  nosfnon,  P., 
old  error ;  p.  98,  quot  libeta  for  quoditbeta ;  p.  138,  praepiOiaH  for  non  prae- 
puikUi;  ibid.,  non  praqnttiaH  for  praeputiati,  old  error;  p.  1^9^  fiat  promo- 
tus  for  fiti  promotus^  old  error ;  p.  203,  cum  contra  semel  articuios  habuit 
Petrum,  &c.,  for  c.  h,  s.  a,  c,  P. ;  p.  204,  parem  for  patrem ;  p.  137,  indoxi- 
cationem  for  intoncationem ;  pp.  162,  163,  solarium  for  solarium^  old  error. 
&c.,  &c. 

t  The  allusion  to  the  death  of  Mantuanns,  in  the  twelfth  letter  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Epistola?,  thus  checks,  to  a  certain  point,  the  date  oi 
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he  mistakes,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  EpistolcD,  for  the  obscure 
physician,  Baptista  Fiera  (he  writes  it  Finra)  Mantuanus,  who 
died  at  a  much  later  period* 

Every  tyro  in  the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  is  familiar  with  the  name,  at  least,  of  Alex- 
ander de  Villa  Dei  or  Dolensis,  whose  Latin  Grammar,  the  Doo- 
trinaU  Puerorum,  reigned  omnipotent  throughout  the  schools  of 
Europe,  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  struggle  for  its  expulsion  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  restoration  of  classical 
studies  in  Germany ;  and  the  Epistol»  Obscurorum  Virorum  are 
^  of  allusions  to  the  contest.  Yet  Dr  Muench  knows  nothing 
of  Alexander.  **  Gallua  Alexander,"  says  he,  *'  as  it  appears,  an 
able  grammarian  of  the  Ji/ieenth  century,  an  experienced  casuist" 
&c. — all  utterly  wrong,  even  to  the  name. 

Of  the  notorious  Wigand  Wirt,  Dr  Muench  states  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Dominicans  executed  at  Bcme,  for  the  celebrated  im- 
posture, in  1509.  Though  probably  the  deviser  of  that  fraud,  he 
was  not  among  its  victims ;  and  had  Dr  Muench  read  the  Epis- 
tolae  he  edits,  with  the  least  attention,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Wigand  is  in  them  accused  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  Sturm- 
ylock,  (Alarum,)  written  against  Reuchlin,  in  1514,  and  that  he  is 
living  in  1516.    (Vol.  I.  App.  Ep.  6.) 

Our  editor  confounds  Barfcholomew  Zehender  or  Decimator  of 
Mentz,  with  Bartholomseus  Coloniensis  of  Minden.  The  former 
was  one  of  the  most  ignorant  and  intolerant  of  the  Anti-Reuch- 
lioists ;  the  latter,  the  scholar  of  Hegius,  the  friend  of  Erasmus, 
(who  styles  him,  vir  ertiditione  singulariy)  and  the  ally  of  Buschius, 
Aesticampianus,  and  CsBsarius,  had  been  banished  from  his  native 
city,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  classical  Latinity,  by  the  per- 
secutors of  Reuchlin  themselves. 

What  we  have  said  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  letters  still 
await  their  editor.  Let  the  Germans  beware.  The  work  is  of 
European  interest :  and,  if  they  are  not  on  the  alert,  the  Epistola9 
Obscurorum  Virorum  may,  like  the  poems  of  Lotichius,  find  a 
foreign  commentator.* 

its  compoBition,  and  would  prove  that  it  was  written  in  Italy,  consequently 
^y  Hutten.    This,  which  has  not  been  observed,  is  important. 

*  Another  edition  of  these  Epistles,  by  Botermund,  we  see  announced  in 
l^e  Leipsic  Mass-Catalogue  for  Easter  1830 ;  and  have  been  disappointed 
in  not  obtaining  it  for  this  article.    The  editor,  whom  wc  know  only  as 
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author  of  the  Sapplemont  to  Joecher^s  Biogr^hical  Lexicon,  professes,  In 
the  title,  to  give  merely  a  reprint  of  the  London  edition  of  1710,  (i.  e,  a  tts.i 
of  no  authority,  and  swarming  with  typographical  blnndera,)  a  preface  expla- 
natory of  the  origin  of  the  satire,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  persons  mea- 
tioned  in  it.  As  there  seems  no  attempt  at  a  commentary,  we  do  not  sarmi>< 
that  Rotermund  has  performed  more  in  Latin,  [but  in  German  it  is,]  thao 
Muench  in  German;  and  the  small  price  shows  that  there  can  be  Utile 
added  to  the  text. — ^[  Having  now  seen  this  edition,  the  presumptive  opinion 
need  not  be  withdrawn. — ^The  only  other  attempt  at  an  illustration  of  this 
satire  of  which  I  am  aware,  since  this  article  was  written,  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Eichstadt,  who,  in  1831  and  the  following  years,  on  academical  occa- 
sions, published  at  Jena  his  CommentaHones  De  Poesi  Ctdmaria,  of  which  I 
possess  four.  They  are  explanatory  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  one  of  tbt' 
Epistolas  ;  to  wit,  the  Carmen  Bitkmicale  Magistri  PhiKppi  Schkmrafff  quo<i 
compiiavit  et  comportavit,  qwamdo  fuU  Cursor  in  Theohgia^  et  amSntkmt  per 
totam  Almaniam  superiorem, — Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
preceding  article  was  written,  and  the  Germans  have  not  yet  given  to  the 
world  even  a  critical  text  of  their  great  national  satire. 

Eob€aius  Hessus^  referred  to  in  note  ti  P-  ^15,  is  I  see  an  error  for  Crotu* 
Rubianus.  But  the  one  letter  of  EobanuM  in  the  Illustrium  Virorum  Epistols 
ad  Reuchlinum,  (stg.  Y.  ii.  sq.)  is  curious  in  itself ;  and  still  more,  as  it  is  m 
answer  to  the  following  letter  of  ReuchUn,  the  autograph  of  which  came  into 
my  possession  several  years  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  ardcle,  and  now 
appears  for  the  first  time.  This  autograph  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  calli- 
graphy for  which  Renchlin  was  noted ;  and  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  to  be 
found,  among  others,  in  Effner*s  ^*  Doctor  Martin  Luther,**  (ii.  205).  This 
letter  is  of  some  historical  importance. 

**  Helio  Eobano  Hesso, 

politioris  litkraturib  pbieceftobi  eedifordiie,  amico  sco  quam 

obsbrvandissivo. — ^ad  hanus. 

S.  D.  P.  An  tu  non  videas,  Hesse,  mecum  simul,  quam  istas  cmdeles  picse 
mendicte,  istffi  Harpyiie  cyauoleucte,  (non  illi  Fratres  Arvales  qui  Romali 
setate  religiosi  erant,  sed  hi  Fratres  Dominicales  qui  nostro  sevo  a  religione 
labascunt,)  indefessa  bella  gerant,  ut  mihi  vix  concedatur  spirare  ac  ali- 
quando  vires  resumere.  Et  tu  moleste  qucreris,  me  tuis  ad  me  datis  lit^ri^ 
in  hoc  tam  laborioso  tempore  nihil  respondisse  I 

Tristius  haud  iUis  monstrum^  nee  s^pvior  uUa 
Pestis.     [Vu-g.] 

Quotidie  calamum  agitant  meum,  et  ment^m,  pene  defatigato  mihi,  alio  im- 
pellunt,  ut  melioribns  Uteris  incumbere  nequeam.  Tu  potes  in  Helicoce 
choreas  ducere,  Ascrseoque  calamo  imitari  Musarum  voluptates.  At  mihi 
non  est  integrum  inter  tot  crabroncs  consusurrare,  aut  quippiam,  vel  seriam 
et  rigidius  Catone,  meditari.  Ergo  nisi  te  amem,  invidebo  ilU  tuie  prospe- 
ritati,  et  mei  miserebor :  quod  tu,  priuceps  rei  litorariaB  nobnissbnns,  care;i> 
asmulis ;  cum  non  modo  tam  illustres  generosi  animi  tui  conatus,  quos  in 
Heroidibus  ostentas,  verura  etiam  nomen  ipsum  tuum,  tantie  majestatis  sig- 
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iiaculum,  ad  invidiam  miiltos  concitare  debnerat,  (Qt  est  none  hominam  mul- 
tornm  conditio,  senescente  mnndo).  Ephesiis  enim  Hessen^  idem  quod  Hex 
Latinis,  dicitar,  Callimacho  poeta  CyreoaBO  teste ;  qni  Jovem,  non  sorte 
lectnm  esse  Regem  Deornm  asserit,  sed  operibns  manunm,  in  Hymno  ad  Jo- 
vcm  hoc  ntens  carmine : — 

I'bi  Hessena  summnra  regem  designat.  [Chald.  Hasin^  potens.]  Inter 
toim  ctatis  tnie  Christianos  poetas,  ipse  Rex  es ;  qui  scribeDdis  yersibns, 
qaodam  potentatn  et  ingenii  dominio  eminentiore,  plus  cieteris  metro  im- 
peraSf  et  syllabas  qnasque  ad  regnlam  regis.  Gratnlor  itaqne  Universitati 
Erdifordis,  qnod  te  tali  clarescnnt  viro.  Nee  me  in  odlom  ejns,  quominns 
de  sno  splendore  ac  laudis  amplitodinc  gandcam,  nnquam  concitabnnt  qui- 
dam,  male  de  me  homines  meriti,  tecum  habitantes ;  qui  tametsi  Theologiam 
profitentnr,  tamen  in  condemnando  mea,  Dei  vocem  non  sunt  sequuti, — Adam 
ttbi  es  f  Ipsi  autem  ill!  inter  pejores,  non  dico  boui,  sed  minus  mali  fuemnt. 
Qaanquam  omnes,  cum  suis  complicibns,  qni  non  vident  trabem  in  oculo 
$00,  expectabant  Dei  judicium  dicentis : — In  quo  judicio  judicaveriiis^judi^ 
cabimim;  NoUU  condemnaxey  et  non  condemnabiminL  Certum  hoc  est :  non 
meutitur  Dens.  Tu  vero,  quanquam  omnium  bellorum  cxitus  incerti 
sunt,  tamen  de  mea  causa  spem  tibi  concipe,  qnod  has  Tolucres  prorsus  su- 
perabo.  Sententiam  diflWtivam  cum  executione  obtinni.  Sed  adyersarii, 
victoriam  meam  putantes  rerera  snam  infamiam,  omni  dillgentia  inyocave- 
runt  Francomm  Regem.  Mirum,  quod  non  [jam]  Fersarum  summum  item 
l^ODtificem  [atque]  alios  principes  exorcisamnt,  ut  Sententiam  Apostolicam 
labefactarent.  Quapropter  ego,  licet  yictor,  illos  Romam  citavi.  Ut  ab 
boo  exemplo  discere  potes !  Unde  paulisper  suspende  chelyn,  dum  concla- 
matnm  fuerit.  Interea  tamen,  si  me  amas,  adapta  citharam  et  Musis  mate- 
riam  colliga. — JEqne  foeliciter  yale. 

£  Statgardia,  vii  Kal.  Novembres,  Anno  M.n.xnii. 

JoAKNEs  Reuchun  Phorcen.  LL.D. 

In  fervente  ad  Vindictam  lambo,  non  em  solus  neque  alter/^ 

Reuchlin's  reference  to  the  language  of  the  Ephesians  is  explained  by  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (gub  voce.) 

Eobanus,  ui  his  answer,  says,  inter  alia,  that  he  had  shown  this  letter 
to  sandry  good  men  in  Erfurt,  admirers  of  Reuchlin,  and  enemies  of  the 
bostile  faction,  and  to  some  even  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  (who  had  con- 
demned the  Eyeglass  without  interrogating  its  author.)  "  Sunt  enim  et  hie 
^Tioqne  boni  et  mali ;  ipsi  autem  illi,  quos  tu,  non  bonos  sed  inter  pefores 
minus  mahsy  appeUas,  pcenitere  yidentur,  quod  Coloniensibus  asinis  et  cir- 
ciimforaneis  nugigiyendis  ipsi  decepti  potins  quam  instructi,  suffragium  addi- 
demnt." 

Kobanus  signalises  ^^  Ilutten,  Buschius,  and  Crotusj'^  as  the  three  /irst  of 
t\ie  trumpeters  of  Reuchlin's  yictory.] 


II.-ON  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  MEDICINE. 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  CULLEN.* 


(July,  1832.) 


An  Account  of  tlie  Life,  Lectures,  and  Writings  of  WiUiam 
(Mien,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  ProLctice  of  Physic  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  General  Pathology  in  the  University  of  £dinbin>gb. 
Vol.  I.    8vo.    Edinburgh :  1832. 

Wb  are  much  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  present  work. 
Cullen  is  one  of  those  illustrious  minds  by  whom  Scotland,  dunng 
the  past  century,  was  raised  from  comparatiye  insignificance  to 
the  very  highest  rank  in  literature  and  science.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  activity  has  Scotland  been  more  prolific  of 
distinguished  talent,  than  in  medicine ;  and  as  a  medical  philoso- 
pher the  name  of  Cullen  stands,  in  his  native  country,  pre-emi- 
nent and  alone.  It  would  be  difiicult  indeed  to  find  in  any  nation 
an  individual  who  displayed  a  rarer  assemblage  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  physician.  The  characters  of  his  genius  were  pro- 
minent, but  in  just  accordance  with  each  other.  His  erudition 
was  extensive,  yet  it  never  shackled  the  independent  vigour  of 
his  mind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  love  of  originality  made 
him  overlook  or  disparage  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  His 
capacity  of  speculation  was  strong,  but  counterbalanced  by  an 
equal  power  of  observation ;  his  imagination,  though  lively,  was 
broken  in  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  a  still  more  energetic  reason. 

*  [This  article,  placed  under  the  head  of  Literature^  requires  some  uidul- 
gence ;  I  could  not  give  it  a  class  for  itself,  and  it  falls  at  least  more  nato- 
rally  under  this,  than  under  either  of  the  other  heads.] 
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The  circumstances  under  which  his  mind  was  cultivated,  were 
also  conducive  to  its  fiill  and  harmonious  evolution.  His  educa- 
tion was  left  sufficiently  to  himself  to  determine  his  faculties  to  a 
free  and  vigorous  energy;  sufficiently  scholastic  to  prevent  a 
one-sided  and  exclusive  development.  It  was  also  favourable  to 
the  same  result,  that  from  an  early  period  of  life,  his  activity  was 
divided  between  practice,  study,  and  teaching ;  and  extended  to 
ahnost  every  subject  of  medical  science^— all  however  viewed  in 
subordination  to  the  great  end  of  professional  knowledge,  the  cure 
of  disease. 

Cullen's  mind  was  essentially  philosophic.  Without  neglecting 
observation,  in  which  he  was  singularly  acute,  he  devoted  him- 
self less  to  experiment  than  to  arrangement  and  generalization. 
We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  he  made  the  discovery  of  a  single 
sensible  phsBnomenon.  Nor  do  we  think  less  of  him  that  he  did 
not.  Individual  appearances  are  of  interest  only  as  they  repre- 
sent a  general  law.  In  physical  science  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  is  open  to  every  blockhead  with  patience,  manual  dexterity, 
and  acute  senses ;  it  is  less  eifectually  promoted  by  genius  than 
by  co-operation,  and  more  frequently  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  design.  But  what  CuUen  did,  it  required  individual  ability  to 
do.  It  required,  in  its  highest  intensity,  the  highest  faculty  of 
mind, — ^that  of  tracing  the  analogy  of  unconnected  observations, 
of  evolving  from  the  multitude  of  particular  facts  a  common 
principle,  the  detection  of  which  might  recall  them  from  con** 
fusion  to  system,  from  incomprehensibility  to  science.  Of  ten 
thousand  physicians  familiar  with  the  same  appearances  as  Cul- 
len,  is  there  one  who  could  have  turned  these  appearances  to 
the  same  account  ?  But  though  not  an  experimentalist,  Cullen's 
philosophy  was  strictly  a  philosophy  of  experience.  The  only 
speculation  he  recognised  as  legitimate  was  induction.  To  him 
theory  was  only  the  expression  of  an  universal  fact;  and  in 
rising  to  this  fact,  no  one,  with  equal  consciousness  of  power, 
was  ever  more  cautious  in  the  different  steps  of  his  generaliza- 
tion. 

Cullen's  reputation,  though  high,  has  never  been  equal  to  his 
deserts.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In  medical 
science,  a  higher  talent  obtains  perhaps  a  smaller  recompense  of 
popular  applause  than  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge. 
**  Dot  Oalema  opes;'*  "  the  solid  pudding,"  but  not  "  the  empty 
praise."     Of  all  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  men  in  general 
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seem  to  have  the  weakest  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
their  own  minds,  and  even  bodies.  So  is  it  now,  and,  howeyer 
maryellous,  so  has  it  always  been.  ''  Eunt  homines,"  says  St 
Austin,  ''  mirari  alta  montium,  ingentes  fluctus  maris,  altissimos 
lapsus  fluminum,  oceani  ambitum,  et  gyros  siderum; — seipsos 
relinquunt  nee  miranturJ*  For  one  amateur  physiologist-,  we 
meet  a  hundred  dilettanti  chemists,  and  botanists,  and  mineralo- 
gists, and  geologists.  Even  medical  men  themselyes  are,  in  general, 
equally  careless  and  incompetent  judges  as  the  public  at  btrge, 
of  all  high  accomplishment  in  their  profession.  Medicine  thev 
cultivate  not  as  a  sdence,  but  as  a  trade;  are  indifferent  to  all 
that  transcends  the  sphere  of  vulgar  practice;  and  affect  to 
despise  what  they  are  unable  to  appreciate.  But  independently 
of  the  general  causes  which  have  prevented  Cullen  from  obtaining 
his  due  complement  of  fame,  there  are  particular  causes  which 
conspired  also  to  the  same  result.  His  doctrine  was  not  alwavs 
fully  developed  in  his  works ;  his  opinions  have  been  ignoranti v 
misrepresented ;  his  originality  invidiously  impugned ;  and  what 
he  taught  in  his  lectures,  published  without  acknowledgment  bj 
his  pupils. 

CuUen's  honour  thus  calling  for  vindication,  was  long  aban- 
doned to  neglect.  This  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  the  task.  He  who  was  competent  to  appreciate 
Cullen's  merits,  and  to  assert  for  him  his  proper  place  among 
medical  reasoners,  behoved  to  be  at  home  in  medicine,  both 
as  a  practical  art,  and  as  a  learned  science, — ^he  required  at  onct* 
experience,  philosophy,  and  erudition.  But  this  combination  is 
now  unfortunately  rare :  we  could  indeed  with  difficulty  name  a 
second  individual  so  highly  qualified  for  this  duty  as  the  accom- 
plished physician  on  whom  it  has  actually  devolved.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  long  and  extensive  practice, — ^habits  of  thought  trained 
in  the  best  schools  of  philosophy, — an  excursive  learning  which 
recalls  the  memory  of  a  former  age, — and  withal  an  admiration  of 
his  subject,  transmuting  an  arduous  undertaking  into  a  labour  of 
love, — ^have  enabled  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  life  of  Cullen,  to  produce 
a  work,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  from  a  British  author  to  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, since  the  commencement  of  our  labours.  CuUen's  personal 
biography  is  comparatively  meagre.  His  life  is  in  his  doctrine. 
But  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  as  influenced  by  previous,  and  as  in- 
fluencing subsequent,  speculation,  was  in  a  certain  sort  to  exhibit 
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the  general  progreBs  of  medical  science.  In  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  his  labour,  Dr  Thomson  presents  an  honourable  exception 
to  the  common  character  of  our  recent  historians  of  medicine. 
He  is  no  retailer  of  second-hand  opinions ;  and  his  criticism  of  an 
author  is  uniformly  the  result  of  an  original  study  of  his  works. 
Though  the  life  of  a  physician,  the  interest  of  this  biography  is  by 
no  means  merely  professional.  ''  The  Philosopher,"  says  Aris- 
totle, "  should  end  with  medicine,  the  Physician  commence  with 
philosophy."  But  philosophy  and  medicine  have  been  always  too 
mnch  viewed  independently  of  each  other,  and  their  mutual  influ- 
ence has  never  been  fairly  taken  into  account  in  delineating  the 
progress  of  either.  The  history  of  medicine  is,  in  fact,  a  part,  and 
a  very  important  part,  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Dr  Thom- 
son has  wholly  avoided  this  defect ;  and  his  general  acquaintance 
with  philosophical  and  medical  opinions,  renders  the  Life  of  Gul- 
len  a  work  of  ahnost  equal  interest  to  liberal  enquirers,  and  to  the 
well  educated  practitioner. 

William  CuUen  was  born  at  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1710.  By 
his  father,  a  writer  (Anglic^,  attorney)  by  profession,  and  factor 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  was  sprung  from  a  respectable  line 
of  ancestors,  who  had  for  several  generations  been  proprietors  of 
Sanghs,  a  small  estate  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell;  through  his 
mother,  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
in  the  county  of  lianark,  the  Robertons  of  Ernock.  Having  com- 
pleted his  course  of  general  education  in  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  and  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr  John  Paisley,  a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice  in  that 
city.  At  this  period,  (that  of  Edinburgh  recently  excepted,)  the 
Scottish  Universities  did  not  afford  the  means  of  medical  instruc- 
tion ;  and  such  an  apprenticeship  was  then  the  usual  and  almost 
the  only  way  in  which  the  student  of  medicine  could,  in  Scotland, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  profession*  Having  exhausted  the 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  Glasgow  supplied,  Cullen, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  professional  appointment,  went,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  to  London.  Through  the  interest  of  Commissioner 
Cleland,  (Will  Honeycomb  of  the  Spectator,)  probably  his  kins- 
inan,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  merchant  vessel  trading  to 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Cleland  of  Auchinlee,  a  relation  of  his  own.  In  this  voyage 
he  remained  for  six  months  at  Port  Bello ;  thus  enjoying  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  on  the  constitu- 
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tion,  and  the  endemic  character  of  West  Indian  diseases.  On  his 
return  to  London,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
drugs,  he  attended  for  some  time  in  the  shop  of  Mr  Murray,  an 
eminent  apothecary  in  the  city.  Two  years  (1732 — 1734)  he 
spent  in  the  family  of  Captain  Cleland,  at  Auchinlee,  in  the  parkh 
of  Shotts,  wholly  occupied  in  the  study,  and  occasional  practice,  of 
his  profession ;  and  after  a  season  devoted  to  the  study  of  general 
literature  and  philosophy,  under  a  dissenting  clergyman  of  Roth- 
bury  in  Northumberland,  he  completed  his  public  education  bj 
attending  for  two  sessions  (1734-^,  1735-6)  the  medical  classes 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

*^The  fonndation/*  says  his  biographer,  *^of  a  new  and  extended  medical 
school  had  been  laid  a  few  years  before  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr  Monro  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University,  and  bv 
the  judicioos  arrangements  which  that  excellent  anatomist  and  exjierienced 
surgeon  afterwards  made  with  Drs  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  Lines  and  Plnmmer, 
for  the  regular  and  stated  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  different  Immches  of 
medicine.  Previously  to  this  arrangement,  almost  the  only  regular  lectui^s 
given  upon  any  subjects  connected  with  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  were  those 
which  had  been  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  chief 
medical  school  in  that  city,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  CoUege^  in  the 
year  1505,  till  the  transference  of  the  anatomical  class  into  the  University  in 
1725. 

"  Though  scarcely  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  establishment  of  a 
regular  school  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  when  Dr  Culles 
became  a  student  there,  the  reputation  of  that  school  was  beginning  to  be 
eveiy  where  acknowledged,  and  had  already  attracted  to  it,  not  only  a  great 
portion  of  those  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine in  the  British  dominions,  but  many  students  from  foreign  univenaties.*' 
—P.  8. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  CuUen  conunenced  practice  in  his 
native  town,  and  with  the  most  flattering  success.  His  dislike  to 
surgery  soon  induced  him  to  devolve  that  department  of  business 
upon  a  partner ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  residence  at 
Hamilton  (having  graduated  at  Glasgow),  he  practised  only  as  a 
physician.  Here  he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr  Johnstone,  minister  of  Kilbarchan ;  who  brought  him  a  large 
family,  and  formed  the  happiness  of  his  domestic  life  for  forty-six 
years.  Here  also  he  became  the  friend  and  medical  preceptor  of 
the  late  celebrated  Dr  William  Hunter.  Hunter  had  been  edu« 
cated  for  the  church ;  but  an  intercourse  with  Cullen  determined 
him  to  a  change  of  profession.  After  residing  for  a  time  in  familv 
with  his  friend,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go  and  prosecute  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  with  the  intention  of  ultimateW 
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settling  at  Hamilton  as  Cullen's  partner.  This  design  was  not, 
howeyer,  realized.  Other  prospects  opened  on  the  young  anato- 
mist while  in  London,  and  Cullen  cordially  concurred  in  an  alte- 
ration of  plan,  which  finally  r^sed  his  pupil  to  a  professional 
celebrity,  different  Certainly,  but  not  inferior  to  his  own.  Though 
thus  cast  at  a  distance  from  each  other  in  after  life,  the  friend- 
Bhip  of  these  distinguished  men  continued  to  the  last  warm  and 
tminterrupted. 

CuUen,  who,  during  his  seven  years'  residence  at  Hamilton, 
had  been  sedulously  qualifying  himself  for  a  higher  sphere  of 
activity,  now  removed  to  Glasgow.  In  the  University  of  that 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  no  lectures  seem  to  have 
been  previously  delivered  in  any  department  of  medicine.  On  his 
establishment  in  Glasgow,  Cullen  immediately  commenced  lecturer; 
and,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  medical  professors,  he  was  soon 
permitted  to  deUver,  in  the  University,  courses  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Botany,  and  of 
Chemistry.  In  his  lectures  on  medicine,  we  find  him  maintaimng 
in  1746,  the  same  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  Fever 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  and  the  Nervous  System,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  his  writings  thirty  years  thereafter.* 

^'  In  entering  open  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr  Callen  ventured 
to  make  another  change  in  the  established  mode  of  instruction,  bj  laying 
aside  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  his 
lectures.  This  was  considered  by  many  as  a  rash  innovation ;  and  some, 
desirous  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages attending  this  deviation  from  established  practice,  have  insinuated 
that  it  was  owing  to  Dr  Cullen's  imperfect  knowledge  of  tlie  Latin  that  he 
was  induced  to  employ  the  English  language.  But  how  entirely  groundless 
sach  an  insinuation  is,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
his  early  education,  course  of  studies,  and  habits  of  persevering  industry. 
When  we  reflect,  too,  that  it  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  tongue 
that  he  must  have  acquired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  medical  sdence,  it 
^eems  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  qualified,  like  the  other  teachers  of 
^  time,  to  deliver,  had  he  chosen  it,  his  lectures  in  that  language.  We  are 
^ot  left,  however,  to  conjecture  with  regard  to  this  point ;  for  that  Dr  Cullen 

*  Cullen,  we  see,  is  represented  by  French  medical  historians  as  *^  having 
taken  Barthez  for  his  guide."  (Boisseau,  in  Diet,  des  Sc,  Med,—Biogr.  t.  iii. 
P-  363.)  A  chronological  absurdity.  Barthes  was  twenty-four  years 
yomiger  than  Cullen ;  the  latter  had,  in  his  lectures,  taught  his  peculiar  doc- 
^es  twenty-eight  years  before  **  his  guide  "  was  yet  known  to  the  world ; 
and  CulWs  Institutions  of  Medicine  preceded  the  Nova  Doctrina  tie  Functioni- 
^  of  Barthez  by  two,  the  Nouveaux  Siemens  de  la  Science  de  VHomme  by 
«x  years. 
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had  been  acciifitomed,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  compose  in  Latiiii 
appears  not  only  fh>m  letters  written  by  him  in  that  language  to  some  of  his 
familiar  friends,  first  draughts  of  which  have  been  preserved,  but  also  from 
the  fact,  that,  whilst  he  tanght  medicine  at  Glasgow  in  his  yemacalar  tongne, 
be  delivered,  daring  the  same  period,  several  conrses  of  lectures  on  BotaDv 
in  the  Latin  language.  The  notes  of  these  lectures  still  remain  among  his 
papers ;  and  I  find  also,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  same  Ungoage, 
two  copies  of  an  unfinished  text-book  on  Chemistiy.  The  numerous  correc- 
tions of  expression  which  are  observable  in  the  first  sketches  of  Dr  Cullen  s 
>  Latin,  as  well  as  of  his  English  compositions,  show  a  constant  attention  on 
his  part  to  the  accuracy  and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  his  ideas  were 
expressed,  and  a  mind  always  aiming,  in  whatever  it  engaged,  at  a  degree 
of  perfection  higher  than  that  which  it  conceived  it  had  already  attained/' 
—P.  28. 

An  interesting  account  of  these  various  courses,  is  given  by  t>r 
Thomson.  In  particular,  justice  is  done  to  Cullen's  extensive 
and  original  views  in  chemistry ;  and  a  curious  history  is  afforded 
of  the  progress  of  chemical  lectures,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.  In  this  science,  CuUen,  while  lecturer  in  Glasgow, 
had  the  merit  of  training  a  pupil  destined  to  advance  it  Cartber 
than  himself;  though,  as  Dr  Thomson  has  shown,  the  germs  of 
Black's  theory  of  latent  heat  are  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  of  his 
preceptor.     Cullen's  fame  rests,  however,  on  another  basis. 

Cullen  was  thus  the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
Olasgow,  even  before  he  was  regularly  attached  to  the  University. 
In  1761,  he  was,  however,  admitted  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  this  a  few  days  before  the  translation  of 
Dr  Adam  Smilli  from  the  Chair  of  Logic  to  that  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. On  this  occasion,  Hume  and  Burke  were  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  the  professorship  vacated  by  Smith.  With  Smith 
and  Hume,  whose  minds  in  many  respects  bore  a  strong  analogy 
to  his  own,  Cullen  maintained  a  familiar  intercourse  during  life ; 
and  their  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  form  no  unattrac- 
tive portion  of  the  present  volume.  A  mutual  interest  in  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  afforded  also,  about  the  same 
period,  the  first  occasion  of  a  correspondence  between  Cullen  and 
Lord  Kames,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  enduring  friendship. 
The  strength  of  his  attachments  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Cullen's  character.  He  seems  never  to  have  relinquish- 
ed, never  to  have  lost  a  friend ;  and  the  paternal  interest  he  mani- 
fested in  his  pupils,  secured  to  him  their  warmest  affections  in 
return. 

Cullen  had  for  some  years  contemplated  a  removal  to  Edinburgh, 
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>efore  h 

leciin^  o*  "*""nplislied  hia  mt«ntioii.  At  length,  id  1755,  on  the 
lan  in  ji  PJununer's  health,  he  waa  conjoined  with  that  gentle- 
'*'»itl«(-  ^,"^  of  ChemiBtry  in  the  UniYersity  of  Edinburgh, 
'**^**I  .""S  (^naiderable  oppositdon  on  the  part  of  the  other 
"■O'^hin  tT^^'  I*'*"°g  ^^  tfi°  yeart!  he  retained  this  pro- 
crease*  'fi._  ^  "•'oiber  of  his  auihtors  continued  steadily  to 
iy.     ^'  ♦-.   ""  "J'tier  twenty,  they  rose  to  near  a  hundred  and 

*  "nderto^*^*''*'^  °^  ^"^  Swieten's  Commentaries,  which  Cul- 
ition  of  s  A  "^  juncture,  was,  like  an  earher  project  of  an 
tensive  npZ^  5''''**n*s  works,  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
>fe  to  the  ■  **  ^hich  he  soon  obt^ed.  Nothing  contributed 
'^'h  he  no  '''°**^  «f  his  reputation  than  the  clinical  lectures 
'P^«r  has  fj^^^*^**"'?  delitered.  In  reference  to  thete,  his  bio- 
'  P'^Kress  f"?**^d  US  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise 
^'^'''^y  in  tl.  *^^^^*^  instruction  in  generaL  In  1760,  during 
*'  ^planse  ^^^Sj*  of  Materia  Medica,  he  dehvercd  also,  with 
'^^'  after  hi'  ^^'^^^'■se  of  lectures  on  that  subject ;  the  notes  of 
fs,  wBTe  at )  ^  Rapidly  multiplied  in  manoscript  for  several 
he  celebritv  '"^*'^  surreptitioosly  published  in  London, 
n-actice  hv  K-  ^^*^b  Cullen  had  acquired  as  a  teacher  of  medi- 
^<^  had  gain*^  <^Iinical  lectures,  and  hia  course  on  the  materia 
yinburgh,  hi  ♦^  ^*™  '"'*  "^^  great  professional  employment 

*  He  was  n  **tunerous  consultations  from  all  parts  of  3cot- 
®*8or  of  Dp  ^^  indeed  generally  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
Rutherford  K^  V*'^^'^""'' '"  ^^  Chair  of  Practical  Medicine. 
'*'  disposed  K^^^*  however,  imbibed  prejudices  against  Cullen, 
*^^«n,  a  pv  *^  to  resign  in  favour  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of 
>ur  to  the  Xj^*'*»an  qualified  in  many  respecta  to  do  high 
nestion  muat  k*^'*'*^'  *^*"'8^  Cullen's  pretensions  to  the  chair 

'  ^tiilJZ^  viewed  as  paramount  to  those  of  every  other 
f^'^ent  on~^'''«BonBacco88fiil;  and  so  disgusted  was  be  with 
en*  ^^^  occaMon,  that,  on  the  death  of  Dr  WhjU,  in 
■  toi^  **f  t.^^'^)'  •**  "^^y  consented  to  accept  the  Chair 
,  ^^'o  ^  *>y8ic,  at  the  solitntation  of  hia  friends,  and  in 
Joa/^*^*".  *^^*y  "  ^'  °^  Chemistry  for  Dr  Black.  9o 
>g^^^tio^j  **  the  general  conviction  of  Cullen's  pre-emi- 
(0,,  ,1**  ^4>«*  **  *  teacher  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  that 
hk  dT^  Jl^^**^?  "'^  publicly  expressed  by  atodenta  and 
e^g^*"**^     j^hould  be  permitted  to  lecture  on  that  subject 

*"  1  -y-p  *•  Gregory  liberally  compUed.  Accordingly, 
^»  the  two  professors  continued  to  give  alternate 
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courses  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phyric ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  in  1773,  CuUen  was  appointed  sole  professor  of  the 
practice.  "  Such  were  the  difficulties  to  be  oyercome,  and  such 
the  exertions  required  to  procure,  first  a  pkce  in  the  Uniy»*sity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  the  prop^  situation  in  it,  for  the 
man  whose  genius,  talents,  and  industry,  shed  such  a  lustre  oTcr 
the  institution,  and  contributed  in  so  remarkable  a  d^ree  to  ex- 
tend and  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  Medical  School  I  '*  With 
this  period  of  Cullen's  life,  the  present  volume  of  his  biography 
terminates. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  what  Cullen  effected  in  the  improTement 
of  Medical  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  few  remarks  in 
regard  to  what  it  behoyed  him  to  accomplish. 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident  with,  two 
grand  theories.  The  one  of  these  considers  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  animal  economy  as  the  elementary  vehicle  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently places  in  them  the  primary  seat  of  disease.  The  other, 
on  the  contrary,  sees  m  the  humours  the  origmal  realization  oi 
vitality ;  and  these,  as  they  determine  the  existence  and  quality 
of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain,  therefore,  within  them- 
selves, the  ultimate  principle  of  the  morbid  affection.  By  relation 
to  these  theories,  the  history  of  medidne  is  divided  into  three  great 
periods.  During  the  /irsti  the  two  theories,  still  crude,  are  not 
yet  disentangled  from  each  other ;  this  period  extends  from  the 
origin  of  medicine  to  the  time  of  Galen.  The  eecimd  comprehends 
the  reign  of  the  Humoral  Pathology — the  interval  betwecm  Galen 
and  Frederic  Hoffmann.  In  the  last,  the  doctrine  of  the  liring 
Solid  is  predominant ;  from  Hoffmann  it  reaches  to  the  present 
day. 

In  the  medical  doctrines  of  the  first  period,*the  two  theories 
may  be  found  partially  developed.  Sometimes  Humorism,  some- 
times Solidism,  seems  to  be  favoured ;  neither,  however,  is  ever 
generalized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  and  the  partisans  of 
each  may  with  almost  equal  facility  adduce  authorities  from  the 
schools  of  Cos  and  Guides,  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  in  support 
of  their  favourite  opinion. 

By  GWen,  Humorism  was  first  formally  expounded,  and  reduced 
to  a  regular  code  of  doctrine.  Four  elementary  fluids,  their  rela- 
tions and  changes,  sufficed  to  explain  the  varieties  of  natural  tem- 
perament, and  the  causes  of  disease ;  while  the  genius,  eloquence. 
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and  unbounded  learning  with  which  he  illustrated  this  theory, 
mainly  bestowed  on  it  the  ascendency,  which,  without  essential 
alteration,  it  retained  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Gblenism  and  Humorism 
are,  in  fact,  convertible  expressions.  Ifot  that  this  hypothesis 
during  that  long  interval  encountered  no  opposition.  It  met, 
certainly,  with  some  partial  contradiction  among  the  Greek  and 
Arabian  physicians.  After  the  restoration  of  learning,  Fer- 
nelius  and  Brissot,  Argenterius  and  Joubert,  attacked  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  with  different  degrees  of  animosity ;  and  while 
Humorism  extended  its  influence  by  an  amalgamation  with  the 
principles  of  the  Chemiatric  school,  Solidism  found  favour  with 
some  of  the  Mathematical  physicians,  among  whom  Baglivi  is 
deserving  of  especial  mention.  Until  the  epoch  we  have  stated, 
the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  was,  however,  all  but 
universal. 

Nor  was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  speculation;  it 
exerted  the  most  decisive,  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  prac- 
tice.— The  various  diseased  affections  were  denominated  in  accom- 
modation to  the  theory.      In  place  of  saying  that  a  malady 
affected  the  liver,  the  peritonieum,  or  the  organs  of  circulation, 
its  seat  was  assumed  in  the  blood,  the  bile,  or  the  lymph.     The 
morbific  causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids ;  the  food  digested 
in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  chyle,  determined  the  quali- 
ties of  the  blood;  and  poisons  operated  through  the  corruption 
they  thus  effected  in  the  vital  humours.     All  symptoms  were 
interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hypothesis;  and  those 
only  attracted  attention  which  the  hypothesis  seemed  calculated 
to  explain.     The  colour  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  mucus, 
feces,  urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  phenomena  of  the  solids,  if  not  wholly  overlooked,  as 
mere  accidents,  were  slumped  together  under  some  collective 
name,  and  attached  to  the  theory  through  a  subsidiary  hypothe- 
sis.   By  supposed  changes  in  the  humours,  they  explained  the 
association  and   consecution   of  symptoms.      Under  the  terms, 
cntdity^  coetum,  and  evcuswUion,  were  designated  the  three  prin- 
cipal periods  of  diseases,  as  dependent  on  an  alteration  of  the 
'rnorhific  matter.     In  the  first,  this  matter,  in  all  its  deleterious 
energy,  had  not  yet  undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the 
organs;    it  was  still  crude.     In  the  second,  nature  gradually 
resumed  the  ascendent;   coction  took  place.     In  the  third,  the 
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peccant  matter,  now  rendered  mobile,  was  ewMcuated  by  urine, 
perspiration,  dejection,  &c.,  and  sequilibrium  restored.  When  no 
critical  discharge  was  apparent,  the  morbific  matter,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had,  after  a  suitable  elaboration,  been  assimilated  to  the 
humours,  and  its  deleterious  character  neutralized,  Coction 
might  be  perfect  or  imperfect;  and  the  transformation  of  one 
disease  into  another  was  lightly  solved  by  the  transport  or  emi- 
gration of  the  noxious  humour.  It  was  principally  on  the  changes 
of  the  evacuated  fluids  that  they  founded  their  judgments  respect- 
ing the  nature,  issue,  and  duration  of  diseases.  The  urine,  in 
particular,  supplied  them  with  indications,  to  which  they  attached 
the  greatest  importance.  Examinations  of  the  dead  body  con- 
firmed them  in  their  notions.  In  the  redness  and  tumefaction  of 
inflamed  parts,  they  beheld  only  a  congestion  of  blood ;  and  in 
dropsies,  merely  the  dissolution  of  that  fluid;  tubercles  were 
simply  coagula  of  lymph ;  and  other  organic  alterations,  in  gene- 
ral, nought  but  obstructions  from  an  increased  viscosity  of  the 
humours.  The  plan  of  cure  was  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the 
hypothesis.  Venesection  was  copiously  employed  to  renew  the 
blood,  to  attenuate  its  consistency,  or  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
morbific  matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated;  and  cathartics, 
sudorifics,  diuretics,  were  largely  administered,  with  a  similar 
intent.  In  a  word,  as  plethora  or  caeochynda  were  the  two 
great  causes  of  disease,  their  whole  therapeutic  was  directed  to 
change  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fluids,  l^or  was  this  mur- 
derous treatment  limited  to  the  actual  period  of  disease.  Seven 
or  eight  annual  bloodings,  and  as  many  purgations — such  was 
the  common  regimen  the  theory  prescribed  to  ensure  continuance 
of  health ;  and  the  twofold  depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring 
and  fall,  among  the  peasantry  of  many  European  countries,  is  a 
renmant  of  the  once  universal  practice.  In  Spain,  every  village 
has  even  now  its  Sangrador^  whose  only  cast  of  surgery  is  blood- 
letting ;  and  he  is  rarely  idle.  The  medical  treatment  of  Lewis 
XIII.  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen^  of  the  humoral  therapeutic. 
Within  a  single  year  this  theory  inflicted  on  that  unfortunate 
monarch  above  a  hundred  cathartics,  and  more  than  forty  blood- 
ings.— During  the  fifteen  centuries  of  Humorism,  how  many  mil* 
lions  of  lives  did  medicine  cost  mankind  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  system  founded  on  the  correcter 
doctrine  of  Solidism,  and  purified  from  the  crudities  of  the 
latro-mathematical  and  latro-chemical  hypotheses,  was  reserved 
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for  three  celebrated  phyBicians  towards  the  commenoement  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry, — Frederic  JIoffmann, — George  Ernest 
Stahl, — and  Hermann  Boerhaave.  The  first  and  second  of 
this  triumTirate  were  born  in  the  same  year,  were  both  pupils  of 
Wedelius  of  Jena,  and  both  professors,  and  rival  professors,  m  the 
Uniyersity  of  Halle ;  the  third  was  eight  years  younger  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  long  an  ornament  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den.  The  doctrines  of  these  masters  were  in  many  respects 
widely  different,  and  contributed  in  very  different  degrees  to  the 
subversion  of  the  obnoxious  hypotheses.  This  was  more  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  two  Germans,  especially  by  Hoffmann ; 
whereas  many  prejudices  of  the  humoral  pathology,  of  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  theories,  remained  embalmed  in  the  eclecticism 
of  Boerhaave. 

In  estimating  Cullen's  merits  as  a  medical  philosopher,  Dr 
Thomson  was  necessarily  led  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  of 
medical  opinion,  at  the  epoch  when  CuUen  commenced  his  specu- 
lations : — 

*^  At  the  period  when  Dr  Cnllen  first  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  medldne 
in  Glasgow,  there  prevailed  in  the  medical  schools  of  Europe  three  great  sys- 
tems of  physic,  those  of  Stahl,  Hoffinann,  an^  Boerhaave, — ^teachers  not  less 
distingaished  by  their  peculiar  and  original  powers  of  intellect,  than  by  their 
attainments  in  literature  and  philosophy,  their  proficiency  in  the  mathema- 
tical and  experimental  sciences,  and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  theoretical 
and  of  practical  medicine.  The  lectures  and  writings  of  these  eminent  men, 
besides  afibrdlng  nsefnl  summaries  of  all  that  was  known  in  medicine  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  laid  open  various  new  and  interest- 
ing views  of  the  animal  economy.  Stahl  and  Hofifmann,  in  particular,  recog- 
nised more  distinctly,  and  recommended  more  emphatically,  than  had  been 
done  by  any  of  their  predecessors,  the  study  of  the  living  powers,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  as  the  proper  aud  legitimate  objects  of 
medical  investigation. 

^^  The  ancient  doctrines  of  the  four  elements  and  their  corresponding  tem- 
peraments—of the  separate  ftinctions  of  the  vegetative,  sentient,  and  ra- 
tional souls — and  of  the  agency  of  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal  sphits — 
bad  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine  with  very  little  varia- 
tion, from  the  time  of  Galen  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 
It  was,  indeed,  bat  a  short  time  before  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Boerhaave, 
began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  that  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  medical  science,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
experimental  aud  inductive  method  of  prosecuting  philosophical  inqniries,  so 
well  expUuned  and  strenuously  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon, — 
by  the  dear,  precise,  and  logical  distinction  made  by  Descartes  between 
mind  and  matter,  as  the  respective  subjects  of  properties  essentially  different 
fi'om  each  other,— by  the  accurate  analysis  which  had  been  given  by  Locke 
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of  mind  and  its  operations,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and 
his  recognition  of  sensation  and  reflection  as  distinct  sources  of  knowledge, 
— ^by  the  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  universal  law  by  which  the  motioDS  of 
masses  of  matter  placed  at  sensible  distances  irom  one  another  are  regulated,       i 
and  his  distinction  of  this  class  of  motions  finom  the  chemical  changes  which 
the  different  spedes  of  matter  produce  upon  one  another  when  their  minute 
particles  are  brought  into  immediate  contact, — ^by  the  application  (though  at 
first  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  erroneous)  of  the  princq)le8 
of  natural  philosophy  and  of  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  economy, — ^by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Harvey,  and  of  the  absorbent  system  by  Asellios  and  Pecquet, — ^by  the 
minute  examination  of  the  structure,  distribution,  and  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  TVlllis,  Yieussens,  BagHvi,  and  others, — and  by  the  develop- 
ment by  Glisson  of  the  contractile  or  irritable  power  inherent  in  muscular 
fibres,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  various  motions  of  the  animal  economy 
are  performed ; — advances  in  knowledge  all  tending  to  facilitate  the  proper 
investigation  of  the  vital  susceptibilities  and  energies  inherent  in  organised 
bodies,  and  of  the  operation  of  the  external  agents  by  which  these  suscepti- 
bilities and  energies  may  be  excited,  modified,  or  destroyed.**    (Pp.  l€2-d.) 

Stahl, — Hoffmann, — Boerhaave,  are  then  passed  in  review; 
their  doctrines  displayed  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  other 
systems ;  and  subjected  to  an  enlightened  criticism.  This  analysis 
exhibits  a  rare  command  of  medical  and  philosophical  literature, 
strong  powers  of  original  speculation,  and  the  caution  of  an  expe- 
rienced practitioner. 

In  discussing  the  Animism  of  StcM,  Dr  Thomson  takes  a  view 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties,  adopted  by 
the  different  schools  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  from  Hippo- 
crates to  Blumenbach;  and  shows  that  the  Stahlian  theory,  in 
rejecting  the  animal  spirits  of  Glalen  and  Descartes,  with  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  explanations  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
in  attributing  to  the  same  soul  the  collective  phasnomena  of  life, 
from  the  purest  energies  of  intelligence  to  the  lowest  movement 
of  the  animal  organism,  has  more  of  apparent  than  of  real  novelty. 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that 
body  was  incapable  of  originating  motion,  and  that  self-activity 
was  the  essential  attribute  of  an  incorporeal  principle  or  soul. 
But  while  thus  at  one  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  acti- 
vity, (Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  ttvroKlpm-o^  of  Plato  is  only  verbal,) 
they  differed  widely  as  to  this, — whether  different  kinds  of  energy, 
change,  movement,  were  determined  by  the  same,  or  by  different 
souls.    Plato's  psychological  trinity  is  clear;  but  whether  Aristotle, 
by  his  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Rational  Souls,  supposes  three  eon- 
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centric  potences  of  the  same  principle^  or  three  distinct  principles, 
is  not  unambiguously  stated  hj  himself,  and  has  been  always  a 
point  mooted  among  his  disciples.  Stahl's  doctrine  is  thus  virtually 
identical  with  the  opinion  of  that  great  body  of  Aristotelians,  who, 
admitting  the  generic  difference  of  function  between  the  three 
souls,  still  maintain  their  hypostatic  unity.  In  this  doctrine,  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  souls  express  only  three  of  several 
relations  of  the  same  simple  substance.  We  are  not  convinced, 
with  Dr  Thomson,  that  any  thing  is  gained  by  limiting  the  term 
yl^vx%  or  Soul,  to  the  conscious  mind.  Many  modem  philosophers 
(as  Ijeibnitz  and,  after  Leibnitz,  Kant;)  do  not,  even  in  the  cogni- 
tive faculties,  restrict  our  mental  activity  to  the  sphere  of  consci- 
ousness, and  this  too  for  sufficient  reasons ;  the  phsenomena  of 
nutrition,  growth,  generation,  &c.,  are  as  little  explicable  on 
merely  chemical  and  mechanical  principles,  as  those  of  sense,  or 
even  those  of  intelligence,  and  all  seem  equally  dependent  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  nervous  system;  the  assumption  of  a  double 
or  triple  principle  is  always  hypothetical,  and  JEntia  non  sunt 
muUiplicancIa  prceter  necessitcUem ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  on 
any  supposition,  a  generic  expression  is  convenient,  to  denote  the 
cause  or  causes  of  life  in  its  lowest  and  in  its  highest  gradations. 
We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  coincide  with  Dr  Thomson  in  his 
praise  of  Galen,  for  originating  this  innovation ;  more  especially 
as  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  (however  reserved  his  language  may 
occasionally  be),  that  in  Galen's  own  theory  of  mind,  the  highest 
operations  of  intellect,  and  the  lowest  function  of  his  unconscious 
Nature,  are  viewed  as  equally  the  reflex,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
flex of  organization.  With  this  qualification,  we  fully  coincide  in 
the  following  estimate  of  Stahl : — 

*^  The  simple  and  sublime  conception,  that  all  the  motions  of  the  human 
body  are  produced  and  governed  by  an  intelligent  principle  inherent  in  it, 
was  well  calculated,  by  its  novelty  and  by  the  easy  and  comprehensive  ge- 
neralization of  vital  phenomena  which  it  seemed  to  afford,  to  excite  and  pro- 
note  the  speculative  enquiries  of  medical  philosophers,  and  to  free  the  science 
of  medicine  from  many  of  those  erroneous  and  absurd  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal doctrines  with  which  in  its  progress  it  had  become  encumbered.  But  the 
adoption  of  this  hypothesis  led  Stahl,  in  the  framing  of  his  system,  to  be  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  and  erroneous  physiological  view  which 
he  had  taken  of  the  human  economy, — to  neglect  the  phenomena  of  life,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  nutrition  and  generation  of  plants  and  of  irra- 
tional animals, — ^to  content  himself  in  accounting  for  the  phtenomena  of  the 
organic  functions,  with  applying  the  term  Rational  Soul  to  the  principle 
which  had  been,  by  almost  all  former  physiologists,  denominated  the  vegeta- 
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tive  aoal  of  natnre ;  and  almost  wfaoUy  to  omit  in  Ms  view  of  the  aninuU 
economy,  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  and  distingoiahing  snsceptibUitied 
and  energies  of  the  Nervons  system.  These  errors  and  omissions  preTent«d 
Stahl  from  perceiving  the  fixed  boundary  which  has  been  established  by  na- 
ture between  the  operations  of  the  material  and  mental  faculties  of  our  frame, 
in  that  consciousness  of  unity  and  personal  identity,  by  which  all  the  variood 
modifications  of  sense,  memory,  intellect,  and  passion,  appear  to  be  con- 
stantly and  inseparably  accompanied ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  ambition 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  in  medicine,  disposed  him  to  be  less  just  to 
the  merits  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  than  is  required  of  one  who 
undertakes  to  make  any  addition  to  the  opinions  or  to  the  experience  of  past 
ages. 

**  It  is  but  just  to  Stahl,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  the  merit 
of  directing  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner than  had  been  done  before  his  time,  to  that  resistance  to  putrefaction 
which  exists  in  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body  during  life, — ^to  the  vital 
activities  by  which  the  state  of  health  is  preserved,  and  its  frmctions  dnlv 
performed, — ^to  the  influence  which  the  mind  indirectly  exercises  over  the 
different  functions  of  the  body — ^to  the  effects  of  the  different  passions  in  ex- 
citing diseases, — ^to  the  natural  course  of  diseases, — and  especially  to  those 
powers  of  the  animal  economy  by  which  diseases  are  spontaneously  cured  or 
reUeved."— (Pp.  180,  181). 

Medico,  qua  medicos,  ignota  eat  anima.  Stahl  may  be  re* 
preached,  that  his  medical  theory  was  purely  psychological,  and 
that  he  suffered  it  to  exert  too  dominant  an  influence  on  his  prac* 
tice.  Confiding  in  theinherent  wisdom  of  the  vital  principle,  his 
medicine  was,  as  he  professed  it  to  be,  the  "  Art  of  curing  by  ex- 
pectation.** Cullen*s  censure  of  Stahl's  practice,  as  "  proposing 
only  inert  and  frivolous  remedies,"  appears,  however,  to  Dr 
Thomson  too  indiscriminating;  "it  being,"  as  he  well  observes, ''  a 
matter  of  extreme  diflJculty  to  say  at  what  point  a  cautious  and 
prudent  abstinence  from  interference  passes  into  ignorant  and 
careless  negligence."  ♦ 

*  [Dr  Thomson  might,  indeed,  have  stated  this  more  strongly,  and  the 
statement  would  have  been  borne  out,  not  by  Stahl  only,  but  by  Hoffmann. 
In  Hoffmann's  dissertation  On  the  seven  rules  of  good  heakh^  the  last  and 
most  important  of  these  is : — ^^  Fly  Doctors  and  doctors*  Drugs,  as  yoa 
wish  to  be  well ;  (Fuge  Medicos  et  Medicamenta,  si  vis  esse  salvus*' )  :  and 
this  precept  of  that  great  physician  is  inculcated  by  the  most  successful 
practitioners  (or  non-practitioners)  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times.  Celsui 
well  expresses  it : — ^^  Optima  medicina  est  non  uti  medicina ; ''  and  I  hare 
heard  a  most  eminent  physician  candidly  confess,  ^^  that  the  best  practice 
was  that  which  did  nothing ;  the  next  best,  that  which  did  little."  In  truth, 
medicine  in  the  hands  by  which  it  is  vulgarly  dispensed,  is  a  curse  to  human- 
ity, rather  than  a  blessing ;  and  the  most  intelligent  authorities  of  the  pro 
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Dr  ThoiDson's  account  of  HoffmanrCa  system  is,  however,  still 
more  interesting  ;  this  physician  being  the  great  founder  of  the 
now  dominant  pathology  of  the  Living  Solid, — Solidism,  a  doc- 
trine which  it  was  CuUen's  glory  to  adopt,  to  vindicate,  and  to 
complete. — However  apparently  opposed  to  that  of  his  rival,  the 
theory  of  Hoffmann  was,  equally  with  that  of  Stahl,  established 
on  the  Aristotelic  psychology ;  although  less  dependent  in  prac- 
tice on  any  peculiar  hypothesis  of  mind,  and  more  influenced 
by  the  mathematical  and  chemical  crotchets  of  the  time,  and  the 
Cartesian  and  Leibnitian  theories.  The  Peripatetic  doctrine, 
as  interpreted  by  Philoponus,  Aquinas,  Scotus,  &c.,  of  the 
substantial  difference  of  the  Vegetable,  Sensitive,  and  Rational 
Souls,  corresponds  exactly  to  Hoffmann's  Nature  or  Organic 
Body, — ^his  Sentient  Soul, — and  his  Rational  Soul ;  agents,  ac- 
cording to  him,  differing  in  essence  as  in  operation.  The  merits 
of  this  great  improver  of  medicine,  whose  works  are  now  so  cul- 
pably neglected,  are  canvassed  by  Dr  Thomson  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  discrimination.  We  can  only  afford  to  quote  the  following 
observations : — 

'*  The  great  and  prominent  merits  of  Hoffmann  as  a  medical  philosopher, 
undoubtedly  consisted  in  his  having  perceived  and  pointed  ont  more  clearly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  and  powerful  influence  of  the 
Nervous  System,  in  modifying  and  regulating  at  least,  if  not  in  producing, 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the  animal  functions  in  the 
human  economy,  and  more  particularly  in  his  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  explanation  of  diseases.  Galen  had  recorded  may  facts  which  had  been 
observed  before  his  time,  by  Erasistratus,  Herophilus,  and  others,  relative 
to  the  nervous  system,  considered  as  the  organ  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  to  these  he  had  added  several  new  observations  and  experiments 

fession — "  Imr^aw  0/  x^'*^*"^^^' " — fro™  Hippocrates  downwards,  agree 
that,  on  an  average,  their  science,  at  least  its  practice,  is  a  nuisance,  and 
^'  send  physic  to  the  dogs/'  The  Solidists,  indeed,  promptly  admit,  that  the 
Humorists  were  homicides  by  wholesale  for  above  fifteen  centuries  ;  while 
Homoepathy  and  the  Water-cure  are  recoils  against  the  murderous  polyphar- 
macy of  the  Solidists  themselves.  Friesnitz,  I  see,  declares,  that  the  most 
and  the  worst  afflictions  which  "  flesh  is  "  not  "  heir  to,"  but  which  water  has 
to  remedy,  are  **  the  doctor  and  the  drugs."  This  is  consolatory  to  the  world 
at  large ;  for  if,  as  Charron  says,  **  we  must  all  live  and  die  on  trust,"  so  we 
must  all  live  and  die,  secundum  artem,  on  one  medical  system  or  another. 
The  utmost  we  can  do  is,  like  Ajax,  to  die  with  our  eyes  open ;  for — 

'^  Kon  nobis  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites ; " 
"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  " 

Has  the  practice  of  medicine  made  a  single  step  since  Hippocrates  ?  ] 
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of  his  own.  But  it  waa  not  till  the  publication  of  the  elaborate  wcfAi  of 
Willis  and  Yienssens,  that  the  strnctore,  distribntion,  and  functions  of  that 
system  seem  to  have  become  the  objects  of  veiy  general  attention  among 
medical  men.  These  authors  pointc»l  out  many  examples  of  sympathies 
existing  between  different  parts  of  the  human  body  through  the  medinm  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  the  states  both  of  health  and  disease ;  and  Mayow, 
Baglivi,  and  Pacchioni,  endeavoured  to  account  for  some  of  these  sympa- 
thetic actions,  by  a  contractile  power  which  they  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  fibres  of  the  dura  matter.  It  was  reserved  for  Ho£fmann, 
nowever,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Nervous  System,  not  only  as 
the  organ  of  sense  and  motion,  but  also  as  the  common  centre  by  which  aU 
the  different  parts  of  the  animal  economy  are  connected  together,  and 
through  which  they  mutually  influence  each  other.  He  was,  accordingly, 
led  to  regard  all  those  alterations  in  the  structure  and  factions  of  this  eco- 
nomy, which  constitute  the  state  of  disease,  as  having  their  primaiy  origin 
in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  depending,  therefore,  upon  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  imperceptible  and  contractile  motions  in  the  solids,  rather 
than  upon  changes  induced  hd  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  parts  of 
the  body."    (Pp.  195,  196), 

BoerJiaave'a  motto, — Simplex  Veri  sigillum, — stands  in  glaring 
contrast  with  his  system.     In  practice  he  was  a  genuine  follower 
of  Hippocrates  and  nature ;  in  theory  at  once  Peripatetic,  and 
Cartesian,  and  Leibnitian,  latro^hemist  and  Mechanician,  Humo- 
rist and'Solidist,  his  system  presents  only  a  plausible  condHation 
of  all  conflicting  hypotheses.       The  eclecticism  of  Boerhaave, 
destitute  of  real  unity,  had  no  principle  of  stability,  and  was 
especially  defective  in  relation  to  the  vital  powers.     It  was  ac- 
cordingly soon  essentially  modified  by   his  disciples,  and   an 
approximation  quietly  effected  to  the  simpler  but  more  compre- 
hensive principles   of  Hoffmann.      De   Gorter,   Winter,    Kaau 
Boerhaave,  and  Oaubius,  all  co-operated  to  this  result ;  but  the 
pupil  who  hazarded  the  most  important  changes  on  the  system 
of  his  master,  and  who,  indeed,  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  improvement  of  medical  science  in 
general,  was  Haller.     In  the  developement  of  his  great  doctrine 
of  Irritability,  Haller  is,  indeed,  not  the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  bnl 
a  follower  of  Hoffmann  and  Glisson.    Dr  Thomson's  history  ol 
this  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  hia  work: 
and  his  account  of  the  celebrated  controversy  touching  the  prin 
ciple  of  vital  and  involuntary  motion  between  Whytt  and  HalloT 
will  be  found  not  more  attractive  to  professional  physiciaru 
than  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  animate;] 
nature. 

Having  thus  indicated  CuUen's  point  of  departure,  Dr  Thom&<] 
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now  guides  us  along  the  steps  of  his  advance.  Under  the  heads 
of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  a  detailed  account  is 
giycn  of  CuUen's  system,  in  its  common  and  in  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines. In  this,  the  principal  portion  of  the  work,  is  exhibited, 
for  the  first  time,  (and  chiefly  from  manuscript  sources,)  a  com- 
prehensiye  view  of  Cullen's  services  to  medical  science;  much 
original  information  is  supplied ;  new  light  is  thrown  upon  points 
hitherto  obscure ;  many  prevalent  misconceptions  are  rectified ; 
and  some  unworthy,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  hitherto  successful, 
plagiarisms  are  exposed.  Cullen's  reputation  had  suffered  from 
misrepresentation,  ignorance,  and  neglect ;  but  never  was  the 
honour  of  an  author  more  triumphantly  vindicated  by  his  bio- 
grapher. We  regret  our  inability  to  do  any  justice  to  this  admi- 
rable survey ;  which  is,  indeed,  not  more  valuable  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  Cullen's  merits,  than  as  a  supplement  to  the  history 
of  modem  medicine.  An  outline  of  its  contents  would  be  of 
little  interest  or  value  ;  and  even  an  outline  would  exceed  our 
limits.     —     —     — 

To  the  history  of  Cullen's  doctrines  in  relation  to  those  of  pre- 
vious theorists,  Dr  Thomson  subjoins  an  account, — ^and  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen, — of  the  contemporary  progress  of  medicine  in 
the  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Paris.  On  this,  however,  we  can- 
not touch.  Our  limits  also  preclude  us  from  following  him  in  his 
important  discussion  on  medical  education.  We  warmly  recom- 
mend this  part  of  the  volume  to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 
A  curious  letter  of  Adam  Smith  (prior  to  the  publication  of  his 
Wealth  ofNcUiana)  on  Universities  and  Degrees,  will  be  admired 
for  its  ability  by  those  who  dissent  from  his  well-known  doctrine 
upon  these  points.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room  for 
this  very  characteristic  production,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  public.  Its  praise  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and 
its  opinion  as  to  Visitations,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  results  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  of  Visitation  will  by 
some,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  affording  a  good  commentary  on  Dr 
Smith's  text.  "  In  the  present  state  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
I  do  most  sincerely  look  upon  them  as,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults, 
without  exception  the  best  seminaries  of  learning  that  are  to  be 
found  any  where  in  Europe."  [Smith  would  not  say  this  now; 
and  he  said  it  then,  probably,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  Universities.]  "  They  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
as  unexceptionable  as  any  public  institutions  of  that  kind,  which 
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all  contain  in  their  very  nature  the  seeds  and  causes  of  negligence 
and  corruption,  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be.  That, 
however,  they  are  still  capable  of  amendment,  and  even  of  consi- 
derable amendment,  I  know  very  well ;  and  a  Visitation  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  proper  means  of  procuring  them  this  amendment. 
But  before  any  wise  man  would  apply  for  the  appointment  of  so 
arbitrary  a  tribunal,  in  order  to  improve  what  is  already,  upon 
the  whole,  very  welly  he  ought  certainly  to  know,  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty,  first,  who  are  likely  to  be  appointed  visitors ; 
and,  secondly,  what  pl&n  of  reformation  those  visitors  are  likely 
to  follow."  Besides  the  medical  matters  we  have  been  able  to 
notice,  this  volume  contains  various  other  topics  of  general  inter- 
est. The  letters  alone  which  it  supplies  of  distinguished  indivi- 
duals form  an  important  addition  to  the  literary  history  of  Scot- 
land  during  last  century.  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Lord 
Kames,  Duhamel,  William  Hunter,  Black,  Senac,  Fothergill,  are 
among  Cullen's  most  frequent  correspondents. 

We  look  forward  to  the  concluding  volume  with  no  little  curio- 
sity. It  will  trace  of  course  the  influence  of  Cullen's  specu- 
lations on  the  subsequent  progress  of  medicine,  and,  we  hope, 
continue  (what  Dr  Thomson  has  already  proved  himself  so  well 
qualified  to  execute)  the  history  of  this  science  to  the  present 
day. 
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L-ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS, 

AS  AN  EXERCISE  OF  MIND .♦ 

(January,  1836.) 

Thoughts  on  the  Study  x>f  M<Uhem(Xtic8  as  a  part  of  a  Liberal 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewbll,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.     Svo.     Cambridge  :  1836. 

We  saw  the  announcement  of  this  pamphlet  with  no  ordinary 
interest, — ^from  the  subject, — ^from  the  place  of  publication, — and 
from  thQ  author. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  science  of  educa- 

*  [In  French  by  M.  Peisse ;  in  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto ;  in  German,  as  a 
separate  pamphlet,  under  the  title,— ^e^  ben  Werth  und  Unwerth  dor 
Mathematik,  als  Mittel  der  hoehem  geUHgen  Ausbildung,  Cassel,  1836.  To 
this  last  there  is  an  able  preface ;  and  the  translator  publishes  the  paper  from 
**  an  intimate  and  resistless  conviction  that  the  plan  of  study  in  some  of  our 
new  gymnasia  comprehends  too  great  a  variety  of  objects,  and,  especially, 
lavishes  too  much  time  and  application  on  mathematical  instruction ; — an 
instruction  without  interest  to  the  majority  of  students,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  pa3rs  no  regard  to  the  differences  of  natural  disposition  and  future  des- 
tination, overloads  the  memory  and  compromises  the  development  of  the 
higher  mental  and  moral  capacities,  while,  more  especially,  it  stunts  the  evo- 
lution of  that  free  and  independent  activity  of  thought  on  which  a  utility  for 
life  and  a  susceptibility  for  its  noblest  avocations  depend.** 

This  article  was  attacked  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Professor  Chevallier 
of  Durham,  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  his  opposition  being  either  mere 
assertion  or  mere  mistake,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  reply. 
<n  fact,  his  defence  of  *^  The  Study  of  Mathematics  as  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  may  suffice  to  show  how  little,  even 

11 
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tion.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  study  of  mathematics 
conduces  to  the  derelopment  of  the  higher  faculties,  is  a  question 
which,  though  neyer  adequately  discussed,  has  been  very  confi- 
dently and  very  yariously  decided.  The  stream  of  opinions,  and 
the  general  practice  of  the  European  schools  and  imiTcrsiti^, 
allow  to  that  study,  at  best,  only  a  subordinate  utility  as  a  mean 
of  liberal  education ; — that  is,  an  education  in  which  the  indiyidual 
is  cultivated,  not  as  an  instrument  towards  some  ulterior  end,  but 
as  an  end  unto  himself  alone ;  in  other  words,  an  education,  in 
which  his  absolute  perfection  as  a  man,  and  not  merely  his  relative 
dexterity  as  a  professional  man,  is  the  scope  immediately  in  view. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  signs  of  a  revolu- 
tionary tendency  in  popular  opinion,  touching  the  objects  and  the 
end  of  education,  are,  in  this  nation  at  least,  becoming  daUy  more 
and  more  obtrusiye ;  and  as  the  extended  study  of  mathematics 
is  that  mainly  proposed,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  branches  of  disci- 
pline which  our  innovators  would  retrench,  a  professed  inquiry, 
like  the  present,  into  the  influence  of  this  study  on  the  intellectual 
habits,  comes  invested,  independently  of  its  general  importance, 
with  a  certain  local  and  temporary  interest. 

But  the  centre  from  which  it  proceeds,  enhances  also  the  inte- 
rest of  the  publication.  In  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  learned  world, — in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all  other  uni- 
versities, past  or  present, — in  opposition  even  to  its  oaths  and 
statutes,  and  to  the  intention  of  its  founders  and  legislators,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  stands  alone  in  now  making  mathema- 
tical science  the  principal  object  of  the  whole  liberal  education  it 
afiPords;  and  mathematical  skill  the  solo  condition  of  the  one 
tripos  of  its  honours,  and  the  necessary  passport  to  the  other  :— 
thus  restricting  to  the  narrowest  proficiency  all  places  of  distinc- 
tion and  emolument  in  university  and  college,  to  which  such 
honours  constitute  a  claim  ; — ^thus  also  leaving  the  immense  majo- 
rity of  its  alumni  without  incitement,  and  the  most  arduous  and 
important  studies  void  of  encouragement  and  reward.     It  is  true, 


by  an  able  advocate,  can  be  alleged  in  vindication  of  their  utility  in  this 
respect  at  all. 

Certain  statements  in  the  criticism  have  also  been  controverted  by  Profes- 
sor Boole  in  his  very  able  ^^  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic/*  in  1847.  I 
shall  consider  these  in  a  note.     (P.  273.) 

On  Dr  Whewell*s  rejoinder,  see  the  end  of  the  article. 

One  unimportant  note  appended  by  the  Editor  is  omitted.] 
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indeed,  that  the  effect  of  this  contracted  tendency  of  the  public 
university  is,  in  some  degree,  tempered  by  certain  favourable  acci- 
dents in  the  constitution  of  more  than  one  of  its  private  colleges ; 
but  with  every  allowance  for  petty  and  precarious  counteraction, 
and  latterly  for  some  very  inadequate  legislation,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  unless  it  can  demonstrate  that  mathematical  study 
is  the  o%ve  best,  if  not  the  one  exclusive,  mean  of  a  general  evolu- 
tion of  our  faculties,  must  be  held  to  have  established  and  main- 
tained a  scheme  of  discipline,  more  partial  and  inadequate  than 
any  other  which  the  history  of  education  records.  That  no  Cam- 
bridge mathematician  has  yet  been  found  to  essay  this  demonstra- 
tion, so  necessary  for  his  university,  so  honourable  to  his  science, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  virtual  admission,  that  the  thesis  was 
incapable  of  defence.  A  treatise,  therefore,  apparently  on  the 
very  point,  and  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  university, 
could  not  fail  of  engaging  our  attention ;  and  this,  whether  it 
proposed  to  defend  the  actual  practice  of  the  seminary,  or  to  urge 
the  expediency  of  a  reform. 

From  the  character  of  its  author,  the  pamphlet  before  us  like- 
wise comes  recommended  by  no  mean  claim  to  consideration.  Mr 
Whewell  has  already,  by  his  writings,  approved  to  the  world,  not 
only  his  extensive  acquirements  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  but  his  talent  as  a  vigorous  and  independent  thinker.  To 
a  narrower  circle,  he  is  known  as  the  principal  public  tutor  of  the 
principal  college  of  his  university ;  and  in  this  relation,  his  zeal, 
and  knowledge,  and  ability  have  concurred  in  raising  him  to  an 
enviable  eminence.  Though  more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  his 
publications  in  that  department  of  science  so  exclusively  patron- 
ised by  the  university,  ho  has  yet  shown  at  once  his  intelligence 
and  liberality,  by  amplifying  the  former  circle  of  studies  pursued 
in  the  college  under  his  direction ;  and,  in  particular,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  exerted  his  influence  in  awakening  a  new 
spirit  for  the  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy ;  in  which  depart- 
ment he  has  already  introduced,  or  is  in  the  course  of  introducing, 
a  series  of  more  appropriate  authors  than  those  previously  in  use. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  with  more  than  usual  expectation 
that  we  received  Mr  WhewelPs  pamphlet.  Its  perusal — must  we 
Bay  it? — ^has  disappointed  us.  The  confession  is  unavoidable. 
Even  the  respect  which  wc  entertain  for  the  character  and  talents 
of  tho  author,  compels  us  to  bo  plain  rather  than  pleasant  with 
his  work.     As  a  writer,  Mr  Whewell  has  long  out-grown  the  need 
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of  any  critical  dandling :  the  question  he  agitates  is  far  too  serious 
to  tolerate  the  bandying  of  compliments ;  his  authority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  conviction,  is  too  imposing  to  allow  of  quarter  to  his 
reasoning ;  whilst  we  are  confident,  that  he  is  himself  too  aneere 
a  champion  of  truth,  to  accept  of  any  favour  but  what  the  intc- 
rest  of  truth  demands. 

We  say,  that  we  are  disappointed  with  the  pamphlet,  and  this 
on  sundry  accounts.  We  are  disappointed,  certaunly,  diat  its 
author  did  not  here  advocate  for  the  university  the  liberal  views 
which  he  had  already  extended  to  his  college.  But  taking  it  for 
a  vindication  of  mathematical  stady,  as  the  principal  mean  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty, — supposing  also  that  the  rea- 
soning faculty  is  that  whose  cultivation  is  chiefly  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  liberal  education  of  a  university, — considering  it,  in  a  word, 
from  its  own  point  of  view  alone,  we  say  that  we  are  disappointed 
with  it,  as  faiUng  signally  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  it  pro- 
poses.  In  fact,  had  our  opinion  not  previously  been  dedded  on 
the  question,  the  perusal  of  this  argument  in  defence  of  mathe- 
matical study,  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  would  have  only 
tended  to  persuade  us,  that  in  this  relation,  it  was  comparatively 
useless. 

Before  entering  on  details,  it  is  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to 
premise : — In  the  pn^  place,  that  the  question  docs  not  regard, 
the  value  of  matheTnaticcU  science,  considered  in  itsdf,  or  in  iu 
objecthfe  restdta,  but  the  utility  of  mathematiccU  study,  that  is, 
in  its  subjective  effect,  as  an  eacercise  of  mind;  and  in  the  second, 
that  the  expediency  is  not  disputed,  of  leaving  mathematics,  as  a 
co-ordinate,  to  find  their  level  among  the  other  branches  of  aca- 
demical instruction.  It  is  only  contended,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  principal,  far  less  the  exclusive^  object  of  acade- 
mical encouragement.  We  speak  not  now  of  professional,  but  of 
liberal,  education ;  not  of  that,  which  considers  the  mind  as  an 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  science,  but  of  this,  which 
considers  science  as  an  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  mind. 

Of  all  our  intellectual  pursuits,  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  is  the  one,  whose  utility  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  when 
carried  beyond  a  moderate  extent,  has  been  most  peremptorily 
denied  by  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  competent  judges; 
and  the  arguments,  on  which  this  opinion  is  established,  hayc 
hitherto  been  evaded  rather  than  opposed.  Some  intelligent 
mathematicians,  indeed,  admit  all  that  has  been  urged  against 
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their  science^  as  a  principal  discipline  of  the  mind ;  and  only  con- 
tend that  it  ought  not  to  be  extruded  from  all  place  in  a  scheme 
of  liberal  education.  With  these,  thwefore,  we  have  no  contro- 
versy. More  strenuous  advocates  of  this  study,  again,  maintain, 
that  mathematics  are  of  primary  importance  as  a  logical  exercise 
of  reason;  but  unable  to  controvert  the  evidence  of  its  con- 
tracted and  partial  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  they  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  study  in  general,  by  attributing  its  evil  influence  to 
some  peculiar  modification  of  the  science ;  and  thus  hope  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  the  whole,  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  a  part.  But 
here  unfortunately  they  are  not  at  one.  Some  are  willing  to 
surrender  the  modern  analysis  as  a  gymnastic  of  the  mind.  They 
confess,  that  its  very  perfection  as  an  instrument  of  discovery 
unfits  it  for  an  instrument  of  mental  cultivation,  its  formul® 
mechanically  transporting  the  student  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
conclusion;  whereas  the  ancient  geometrical  construction,  they 
contend,  leads  him  to  the  end,  more  circuitously,  indeed,  but  by 
his  own  exertion,  and  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  every  step  in 
the  procedure.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  disgusted  with  the 
tedious  and  complex  operations  of  geometry,  recommend  the  alge- 
hraic  process  as  that  most  favourable  to  the  powers  of  generaliza- 
tion and  reasoning ;  for,  concentrating  into  the  narrowest  com- 
pass the  greatest  complement  of  meaning,  it  obviates,  they  main- 
tain, all  irrelevant  distraction,  and  enables  the  intellect  to  operate 
for  a  longer  continuance,  more  energetically,  securely,  and  effec- 
tually.— ^The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  study,  thus  neutralize 
each  other ;  and  the  reasoning  of  those  who  deny  it  more  than  a 
subordinate  and  partial  utiUty,  stands  not  only  uncontroverted, 
but  untouched, — not  only  untouched,  but  admitted. 

Mr  Whewell  belongs  to  the  class  of  thorough-going  advocates ; 
he  would  mountain  the  paramount  importance  of  mathematical 
study  in  general ;  but  willingly  allows  the  worst  that  has  been 
urged  against  it  to  be  true  of  certain  opinions  and  practices,  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  The  obnoxious  modifications  are  not,  how- 
ever, with  him  coincident  either  with  the  geometric,  or  with  the 
^^ytic,  method ;  but  though,  we  think,  if  fairly  developed,  his 
principles  would  tend  to  supersede  the  latter, — as  he  has  appUed 
them,  they  merely  affect  certain  alleged  abuses  in  both  depart* 
^ents  of  the  science. 

We  were  disappointed  in  finding  so  httle  said  on  the  general 
argument ;  and  the  special  reasoning  we  must  be  allowed  to  dis- 
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regard,  as  we  cannot  recognise  a  suspected  substance  to  be  whole- 
some food,  merely  because  certain  bits  of  it  are  admitted  to  be 
deadly  poison. 

But  the  general  argument  is  not  only  brief  but  inconclusive. 
The  usual  generalities,  the  common  vague  assertions,  we  have,  in 
praise  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  logical  habits,  which  it  is  assumed, 
that  they  induce ;  but  Mr  Whewell  controverts  none  of  the  grounds, 
he  refers  to  none  of  the  authorities,  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ten- 
dency of  a  too  exclusive  study  of  these  sciences  is,  absolutely,  to 
disqualify  the  mind  for  observation  and  common  reasoning.  We 
cannot  now  criticise  its  details,  though  to  some  we  shall  allude  in 
the  sequel ;  but  the  very  conception  of  the  argument  is  vicious. 
Mr  Whewell  contrasts  Mathematics  and  Logic,  and  endeavours 
to  establish  the  high  and  general  importance  of  the  former,  br 
showing  their  superiority  to  the  latter  as  a  school  o{  practical 
reasoning.  N^ow  admitting,  what  we  are  far  indeed  from  doing, 
that  the  merits  of  the  two  sciences  are  fully  produced  and  fairly 
weighed  against  each  other,  still  the  comparison  itself  is  invalid. 
Logic,  by  a  famous  distinction,  is  divided : — into  Theoretical  or 
General  Logic  {x^^ls  T^«7^«rtfir,  docens),  in  so  far  as  it  analyzes  the 
mere  laws  of  thought ;  and  into  Practical  or  Special  Logic  («* 
x^nirth  utens),  in  so  far  as  it  applies  these  laws  to  a  certain  matter 
or  class  of  objects.  The  former  is  one,  and  stands  in  the  saiuo 
common  relation  to  aU  the  sciences ;  the  latter  is  manifold,  and 
stands  in  proximate  relation  to  this  or  that  particular  science,  with 
which  it  is  in  fact  identified.  Now,  as  all  matter  is  either  ne4sessarv 
or  cofniingent  (a  distinction  which  may  be  here  roughly  assumed 
to  coincide  with  mathematical  and  non-mathematical),  we  havt' 
thus,  besides  one  theoretical  or  general  logic,  also  ttvo  practical  or 
special  logics  in  their  highest  universality  and  contrast.' 

Theoretical  Logic. 

1)  Practical  Logic,  2)  Practical  Logic, 

As  specially  applied  to  Neces-  As  specially  applied  to  Con- 
sary  Matter  =  Mathematical  tingentMatt^= Philosophy  dxA 
reasoning.  General  reasoning,^ 

Now,  the  question  which  Mr  Whewell  proposes  to  handle,  is — 

*  [The  study  of  Language,  if  conducted  upon  rational  principles,  is  oue  of 
the  best  exercises  of  an  applied  Logic.  This  study  I  cannot  say  that  any  of 
our  universities  encourage.  To  master,  for  example,  the  Minerva  of  S&nc- 
tiu8  with  its  commentators  is,  I  conceive,  a  far  more  profitable  exercise  of 
mind  than  to  conquer  the  Principia  of  Newton. — But  I  anticipate.] 
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W?iat  is  the  best  ifistrument  for  tducating  men  to  a  full  develop- 
ment  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ?  and  his  answer  to  that  question  is 
— Mathematics.  But  the  reasoning  faculty  of  men,  being  in  all 
principally,  in  most  altogether,  occupied  upon  contingent  matter, 
comprising,  what  Mr  WheweU  himself  calls, — *'  the  most  important 
employments  of  the  human  mind ;  *'  he  was  bound  articulately  to 
prove,  what  certainly  cannot  be  presumed,  that  Mathematics,  (the 
Practical  Logic  of  necessary  matter,)  cultivate  the  reasoning  faculty 
for  its  employment  on  con^tn^e»^  matter,  better  than  Philosophy,  &c. 
— ^the  Practical  Logic  itself  of  contingent  matter.  But  this  he  does 
not  even  attempt.  On  the  contrary,  after  misstating  the  custom  of 
"  our  universities,"  he  actually  overlooks  the  existence  of  the  prac- 
tical logic  of  contingent  matter  altogether  ;-i-then,  assuming  ma- 
thematics, the  logic  of  necessary  matter,  to  be  the  only  practical 
logic  in  existence,  he  lightly  concedes  to  it  the  victory  over  theo- 
retical logic,  on  the  ground,  that  *' reasoning,  a  practical  process, 
must  be  taught  by  practice  better  than  by  precept"  The  primary 
condition  and  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  thus  eluded ; 
for  it  behoved  him  to  have  proved,  not  to  have  assumed,  the  para- 
dox:—  TTiat  the  study  of  necessary  reasoning  alone,  is  a  better 
exercise  of  the  habits  of  probable  reasoning,  than  the  pra^ctice  of 
probable  reasoning  itself,  and  that,  also,  illustrated  by  the  theory  of 
the  laws  of  thought  and  of  reasoning  in  general.  We  may  at  once 
admit,  that  theoretical  logic  realizes  its  full  value  only  through  its 
practical  applications.  But  does  it  therefore  follow, — either  that 
a  useful  practice  is  independent  of  theory,  or  that  we  shall  come 
best  trained  to  the  hunting-field  of  probaMlity,  by  assiduous  loco- 
motion  on  t1\e  railroad  ofcatculus  and  dernonstration  ?  But  of 
this  hereafter. 

Having  laid  it  down  by  this  very  easy  process,  that  "  Mathe- 
naatics  are  a  means  of  forming  logical  habits  better  than  Logic 
itself**  Mr  WheweU  brpaches  the  important  question : — 

"  How  far  the  study  thus  recommended  is  justly  chargeable  with  euii  con- 
'^quencest. . .  .Does  it  necessarily  make  men  too  little  sensible  to  other  than 
mathematical  reasonings  ?  Does  it  teach  them  to  require  a  kind  of  fmida- 
mentfil  {xrinciples  and  a  mode  of  deduction  which  are  not  in  reality  attainable 
m  questions  of  morals  or  politics,  or  even  of  natural  philosophy  ?  If  it  does 
this,  it  may  well  nnfit  men  for  the  most  important  employments  of  the  human 
mhid,  &C.  .  .  .  But  is  this,  in  fact,  nsnally  the  case  ?  And  if  it  happen 
^metimes,  and  sometimes  only,  under  what  circumstances  does  it  occur? 
This  latter  question  has,  I  think,  important  practical  bearings,  and  I  shall 
try  to  give  some  answer  to  it. 

'^  I  would  reply,  then,  that  [l*",]  if  mathematics  be  taught  in  such  a  man- 
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ner,  that  its  foundations  appear  to  be  laid  in  aibitrary  definitions  without  an? 
corresponding  act  of  the  mind ; — or  [2^,]  if  its  first  principles  be  represented 
as  borrowed  from  experience,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  whole  science  is  em- 
pirical only ; — or  [3<>,]  if  it  be  held  forth  as  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
science  to  rednce  oar  knowledge  to  extremely  general  propositions  and  pro* 
cesses,  in  which  all  particular  cases  are  included : — ^so  studied,  it  may,  I  con- 
ceive, unfit  the  mind  for  dealing  with  other  kinds  of  truth.*^    (P.  S.) 

The  development  and  illustration  of  these  three  propositions 
occupy  tlie  renudnder  of  the  pamphlet. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr  Whewell  does  not  here  or 
elsewhere,  aUempt  any  tindtccUian  of  mathematics  from  those 
charges  to  which  it  is  thus  acknowledged  to  be  obnoxious ;  for  it 
is  no  defence  of  the  study  in  general,  against  which  idone  these 
accusations  have  from  aU  ages  been  advanced,  to  admit,  nay,  to 
exaggerate,  the  evil  tendency  of  cer^in  petty  recent  opinions, 
wholly  uncontemplated  by  the  accusers. 

The  principal  value  of  Mr  Whewell's  pamphlet  lies  in  the  special 
illustrations  of  the /r«^  and  £Atrc2  heads.  There  the  mathemati- 
cian is  within  his  sphere.  On  these  we  should  not  have  been  in- 
disposed to  offer  some  remarks ;  but  the  technical  nature  of  the 
subject  could  not  interest  the  general  reader ;  and  in  the  words  of 
Rabbinic  apophthegm, — "Dies  brevis,  et  opus  muUum,  eAjpaUr- 
familiar  urgetJ^ 

The  second  head,  in  which  Mr  Whewell  trenches  on  philosophy, 
we  cannot  altogether  overlook.    He  says : — 

'^  I  will  not  suppose,  that  any  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  mathe- 
matics does  not  see  clearly  the  difference  between  necessary  truths  and  em- 
pirical facts ;  between  the  evidence  of  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  and  that 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  structure  of  plants.  The  peculiar  character  of 
mathematical  truth  is,  that  it  is  necessarily  and  inevitably  true ;  and  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  which  we  learn  from  our  mathematical  studio  is 
a  knowledge  that  there  are  such  truths,  and  a  familiarity  with  their  form  and 
character. 

**  This  lesson  is  not  only  lost,  but  read  backwards,  if  the  student  is  taught 
that  there  is  no  such  difference,  and  that  mathematical  truths  themselves  are 
learnt  by  experience.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  mathematician  would 
hold  snch  an  opinion  with  regard  to  geometrical  truths,  although  it  has  been 
entertained  by  metaphysicians  of  no  inconsiderable  acuteness,  as  Hume.  \Ve 
might  ask  such  persons  how  Experience  can  show,  not  only  that  a  thing  is, 
but  that  it  must  be ;  by  what  authority  she,  the  mere  recorder  of  the  actual 
occurrences  of  the  past,  pronounces  upon  all  possible  cases,  though  as  yet  to 
be  tried  hereafter  only,  or  probably  never.  Or,  descending  to  particulars; 
when  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  from  experience  alone  that  we  know  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space,  we  ask,  who  ever  made  the  trial, 
and  how  ?  and  we  request  to  be  informed  in  what  way  he  ascertained  that 
the  lines  with  which  he  made  his  experiment  were  accurately  stnught.    The 
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fallacy  Is  in  this  case,  I  conceiye,  too  palpable  to  require  to  be  dwelt  upon/* 
~(P.  82.) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of  ma- 
thematics to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  principles. 
Mathematics,  as  Plato  *  observes,  and  Proclus,^  are  founded  on 
hypotheses,  of  which  they  can  render  no  account ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  former  even  denies  them  the  denomination  of  Science. 
"  The  geometer,  qua  geometer,"  says  Aristotle,  "  can  attempt  no 
discussion  of  his  principles."  J  As  observed  by  Seneca : — "  The 
Mathematical  is,  so  to  speak,  a  superficial  science  ;  it  builds  on  a 
borrowed  site,  and  the  principles,  by  aid  of  which  it  proceeds,  are 
not  its  own :  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  begs  nothing  from  an- 
other ;  it  rears  its  own  edifice  from  its  own  soil."  %  These  autho- 
rities represent  the  harmonious  opinion  of  philosophers  and  ma- 
ihematiGians,  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  a  mathematician  know  so  little  of 
Viis  province,  as  to  make  such  an  inroad  into  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, we  cannot  for  our  life  imagine,  how  a  metaphysical  flourish 
at  tbe  head  of  a  mathematical  system  can  affect  the  treatment 
of  the  science,  and  through  that  affect  the  mind  of  the  student. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  one  mathematician  in  a  hundred  has 
ever  possessed  an  opinion,  far  less  the  right  to  an  opinion,  on  the 
matter. 

In  the  third  place,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  assumption, 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  is  requisite  to  make  us  aware  of 
the  existence  of  Necessary  Cognitions — ^Necessary  Truths  ?  That 
certain  fictions,  that  certain  judgments,  there  are,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  as  necessary,  is  a  fact  that  was  never  un- 
known to,  was  never  denied  by,  any  rational  being.  Whether 
these  necessary  notions  and  judgments  are  truths,  has  been  in- 
deed doubted  by  certain  philosophers ;  but  of  this  doubt  mathe- 
matics can  afford  us  no  solution, — no  proper  materials  for  a  solu- 
tion. The  very  propositions  on  which  these  sciences  build  their 
whole  edifice  of  demonstration,  are  as  well  known  by  the  tyro 
when  he  opens  his  Euclid,  as  by  the  veteran  Eulcr  or  Laplace ; 
nay,  they  are  possessed,  even  in  prior  property,  by  the  philosopher, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  mathematician  must  look  for  their  vindica- 
tion and  establishment. 

♦  De  Eepub.  LI.  vi.  vu.  t  In  Euclid,  L.  i.  p.  22. 

t  Post.  Anafyt.  L.  i.  c.  12,  §  3.    Compare  Phpa.  L.  i.  c.  2,  text  8. 
^  Epiit.  Ixxxviii. 
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But,  in  the  fourth  place,  if  Mr  Whewell  "  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  mathematician  would  hold  the  opinion  that  mathe- 
matical truths  are  learned  from  experience/'  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  takes  the  trouble  of  writing  this  treatise  s^ainst 
such  an  opinion,  as  actually  held,  and  held  by  a  whole  '*  school 
of  mathematics?"  Perhaps,  he  means  by  **  any  mathematician," 
— any  mathematician  worthy  of  the  name.  But  then  if  this 
**  school  of  mathematics"  be  so  contemptible,  why  write,  and  that 
so  seriously,  against  them  ?  This,  we  may  observe,  is  not  the 
only  contradiction  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  reconcile. 

But,  in  the  Jifth  place,  the  contrast  of  the  mathematicuan  and 
metaphysician  is  itself  an  error. — In  regard  to  the  exculpation  of 
the  mathematicians^  we  need  look  no  farther  than  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Leslie  for  its  disproof.     "  Geometry"  (says  that  original 
thinker,  and  he  surely  was  a  mathematician,)  ''  is  thus  founded 
likewise   on  observation;    but  of  a   kind  so   familiar  and   ob- 
vious,   that    the    primary   notions    which    it    furnishes    might 
seem  intuitive."  * — As  to  the  inculpation  of  the  metaphysiciamf, 
— why  was    Locke   not    mentioned    in  place    of   Hume?    If 
Hume  did  advance  such  a  doctrine,  he  only  sceptically  took  up 
what  Locke  dogmatically  laid  down.     But  Locke  himself  received 
this  opinion  from  a  mathematician ;  for  this  part  of  his  philosopbr 
he  borrows  from  Gassendi :  and,  what  is  curious,  he  here  descrtb 
the  schoolman  from  whom  he  may  appear  to  have  adopted,  as  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy,  the  twofold  origin  of  knowledge, —  Senst 
and  Reflection;  for  the  unacknowledged  master  maintains  on  this 
as  on  many  other  questions,  opinions  far  more  profound  than  diose 
of  his  disciple. — But  in  regard  to  Hume,  Mr  Whewell  is  wbolJ  v 
wrong.     So  far  is  this  philosopher  from  holding  "  that  geometri- 
cal truths  are  learnt  by  experience,"  that,  while  rating  mathema- 
tical science,  as  a  study,  at  a  very  low  account,  he  was  all  too  acute 
to  countenance  so  crude  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  foundation  ,' 
and,  in  fact,  is  celebrated  for  maintaining  one  precisely  the  reverse. 
On  this  point  Hume  was  neither  sensualist  nor  sceptic,  but  deserted 
Aenesidemus  and  Locke  to  encamp  with  Descartes  and  Leibnit?^ 

In  the  sixtJi  place,  the  quality  of  necessity  is  correctly  stated  by 
Mr  Whewell  as  the  criterion  of  a  pure  or  a  priori  knowledge. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  a  truism  always  familiar  to  ma- 

*  Rudimentg  of  Plane  Geometry,  p.  18 ;  and  more  fully  in  Elements  of 
Geometry  ami  of  Geometrical  Analysis^  p.  453. 
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thematicians,  it  only  shows  that  Mr  Whewcll  has  himself  been 
recently  dipping  into  the  Kantian  philosophy ;  of  which  he  here  ad- 
duces a  famous  principle  and  one  of  the  most  ordinary  illustrations. 
The  principle  was  indeed  enounced  by  Leibnitz,  in  whom  mathe- 
matics may  assert  a  share ;  but  that  philosopher  failed  to  carry  it 
out  to  its  most  important  applications.     In  his  philosophy,  our 
conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  are  derived  from  experience.     We 
can  trace  it  also  obscurely  in  Descartes,  and  several  of  the  older 
metaphysicians ;  but  assuredly  it  was  nothing  ** palpable,''  nothbig 
to  which  the  mathematicians  can  lay  claim.     On  this  principle,  as 
first  eTolved, — at  least,  first  signalised  by  Kant,  Sj>ace  and  Time 
are  merely  modifications  of  mind,  and  mathematics  thus  only  con- 
versant about  necessary  thoughts, — thoughts  i^hich  can  even  make 
no  pretension  to  truth  and  objective  reality.     Are  the  foundations 
of  the  science  thus  better  laid  ? — But  to  more  important  matters. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation,  that  different  studies 
cultiyate  the  mind  to  a  different  development ;  and  as  the  end  of 
a  liberal  education  is  the  general  and  harmomoua  evolution  of  its 
faculties  and  capacities  in  their  relative  suborditiation,  the  folly 
has  accordingly  been  long  and  generally  denounced,  which  would 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  result,  by  the  partial  application  of 
certain  partial  studies.   -And  not  only  has  the  effect  of  a  one-sided 
<3tiscipline  been  remarked  upon  the  mind  in  general,  in  the  dispro- 
portioned  development  of  one  power  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
it  has  been  equally  observed  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
same  power  to  some  special  energy,  or  in  relation  to  some  parti- 
cular class  of  objects.     Of  this  no  one  had  a  clearer  perception 
than  Aristotle ;  and  no  one  has  better  illustrated  the  evil  effects 
of  such  a  cultivation  of  the  mind,  on  all  and  each  of  its  faculties. 
He  says : — 

^^  The  capacity  of  receiving  knowledge  is  modified  by  the  habits  of  the  re- 
cipient mind.  For,  as  we  have  been  habituated  to  learn,  do  we  deem  that 
every  thing  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  the  same  object  presented  in  an  unfamiliar 
manner,  strikes  us,  not  only  as  unlike  itself,  but,  from  want  of  custom,  as 
comparatively  strange  and  unknown.  For  the  accustomed  is  the  better 
known.  How  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  custom,  is  manifested  in  the 
laws ;  for  here  the  fabulous  and  puerile  exert  a  stronger  influence,  through 
habit,  than,  through  knowledge,  do  the  true  and  the  expedient.  Some, 
therefore  (who  have  been  overmuch  accustomed  to  mathematical  studies), 
will  only  listen  to  one  who  demonstrates  like  a  mathematician ;  others  (who 
have  exclusively  cultivated  analogical  reasoning),  require  the  employment  of 
examples ;  while  others,  again  (whose  imagination  has  been  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  judgment),  deem  it  sufficient  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  a  poet. 
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Some  are  satisfied  only  with  an  exact  treatment  of  every  sabject ;  to  oibt^rs, 
AgBxa,  from  a  trifling  disposition,  or  an  impotence  of  continued  thongbt,  tfK 
exact  treatment  of  any  becomes  irksome.  We  onght,  therefore,  to  be  eda- 
cated  to  the  different  modes  and  amonnt  of  evidence,  which  the  different  ob- 
jects^of  onr  knowledge  admit.^*  ♦ 

And  again : — 

^'  It  is  the  part  of  a  well-educated  man  to  reqnire  that  measure  of  aocaracy 
in  every  discussion,  which  the  nature  of  its  object-matter  allows ;  for  it  would 
not  be  more  absurd  to  tolerate  a  persuasive  mathematician,  than  to  astrict 
an  orator  to  demonstration.  But  every  one  judges  competently  in  the  matterii 
with  which  he  is  conversant.  Of  these,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  judge-, — of 
each,  he  who  has  been  disciplined  in  each,  absolutely,  he  who  has  been  dis- 
ciplined in  all.^^  t 

But  the  difference  between  different  studies,  in  their  contract- 
ing influence,  is  great.  Some  exercise,  and  consequently  develope, 
perhaps,  one  faculty  on  a  single  pliasis,  or  to  a  low  degree ;  whilst 
others,  from  the  variety  of  objects  and  of  relations  which  they 
present,  calling  into  strong  and  unexclusive  activity  the  whole 
circle  of  the  higher  powers,  may  almost  pretend  to  accomplish 
alone  the  work  of  catholic  education. 

If  we  consult  reason,  experience,  and  the  common  testimony  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to 
cultivate  a  smaller  number  of  tlie  faculties,  in  a  more  partial  or 
feeble  ma^nner,  than  mathematics.  This  is  acknowledged  by  every 
writer  on  education  of  the  least  pretension  to  judgment  and  expe- 
rience ;  nor  is  it  denied,  even  by  those  who  are  the  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  their  total  banishment  from  the  sphere  of  a  liberal  in- 
struction. Germany  is  the  country  which  has  far  distanced  every 
other  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education;  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing testimonies  may  represent  the  actual  state  of  opinion  in 
the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Germanic  union  which  stand  the 
highest  in  point  of  intelligence— Pl*ussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtem- 
berg. 

The  first  authority  is  that  of : — Bernhardt,  one  of  the  most  m- 
telUgent  and  experienced  authorities  on  education  to  be  found  in 
Prussia. 


*  Metaph,  1.  ii.  ("Ax^m  to  fA»rroy)  c.  8,  text.  14. 

t  Eth,  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  8.    The  text  universally  received  ("ExArro;  2f  «^iW 

poc  ctv'has  Is  6  xf^i  v&¥  irtirmihtvfthQc^,  is  at  once  defective  and  taatological. 
The  cause  of  the  corruption  is  manifest ;  the  emendation  simple  and,  we 

think,   certain.     "Examto;  ^f  x^htt  Kuhag  at  ytvMrKtl,  tovtmp  dft    UtU  «iy«^ 
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'"  It  ifl  asked — Do  Mathematics  awaken  the  judgment,,  the  reasoning  facuky^ 
and  the  tauiersietnding  in  general  to  an  aU-sided  activity  f  We  arc  compelled 
to  answer, — No,  For  they  do  this  only  in  relation  to  a  knowledge  of  quantity^ 
neglecting  altogether  that  of  quality. — Further,  is  this  mathematical  evidence^ 
u  this  coincidence  of  theory  and  practice^  actually  found  to  hold  in  the  other 
branches  of  our  knowledge  t  The  slightest  survey  of  the  sciences  proves  the 
very  reverse  ;  and  teaches  ns  that  mathematics  tend  necessarily  to  induce  that 
nnrab  rigidity  into  our  intellectual  life,  which,  pressing  obstinately  straight 
ODwards  to  the  end  in  view,  takes  no  heed  or  account  of  the  means  by  which, 
in  Afferent  snbjects,  it  must  be  differently  attained."  * 

The  second  authority  we  quote,  is  that  of  the  distinguished 
philosopher  who  has  long  so  beneficially  presided  over  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Studies  in  Munich, —  Von  Weiller : — 

^^  Mailiemaiics  and  Grammar  differ  essentially  irom  each  other,  in  respect 
to  their  effioency,  as  general  means  of  intellectual  cultivation.!    The  former 
have  to  do  only  with  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time^  and  are,  therefore,  even 
in  their  foundation,  limited  to  a  special  department  of  our  being ;  whereas  the 
latter,  occupied  with  \\ie  primary  notions  of  our  intellectual  life  in  general^  is 
co-extensive  with  its  universal  empire.    On  this  account,  the  grammatical 
exercise  of  mind  must,  if  beneficially  applied,  precede  the  mathematical. 
And  thus  are  we  to  explain  why  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  does  not  stretch 
so  widely  over  our  intellectual  tcnitory  ;  why  it  never  developes  the  mind 
on  so  many  sides ;  and  why,  also,  it  never  penetrates  so  profoundly.    By 
mathematics,  the  powers  of  thought  are  less  stirred  up  in  their  inner  essence, 
than  drilled  to  outward  order  and  severity ;  and,  consequently,  manifest  their 
education  more  by  a  certain  formal  precision,  than  through  their  fertility  and 
depth.    This  truth  is  even  signally  confinned  by  the  experience  of  our  own 
mstitutlon.    The  best  of  our  former  Re<d  scholars^  when  ^brought  into  colla- 
tion with  the  LcOin  scholars  could,  in  general,  hardly  compete  with  the  most 
middling  of  these, — ^not  merely  in  matters  of  language,  but  in  every  thing 
which  demanded  a  more  developed  faculty  of  thought."  t 

*  Ansichten^  jr.,  i.  e.  Thoughts  on  the  Organisation  of  Learned  Schools,  by 
A.  F.  Bemhardi,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Director  and  Professor  of  the  Fre- 
dcrician  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin,  and  Member  of  the  Consistorial  Council, 
1818. 

t  Vide  Morgenstemi  Orat.  DeLitteris  Humamorihus,  p.  11. 

t  From  a  Dissertation  accompanying  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Itoyai  Insti- 
tuu  of  Studies,  in  Munich,  for  the  year  1822,  by  its  Director,  Cajetan  von 
Weiller,  Privy  Counsellor,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  &c.  This  testimony  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  high  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  witness,  but  because  it 
^uits  at  the  result  of  a  disastrous  experiment  made  by  authority  of  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  schools  of  an  extensive  kingdom ; — an  experiment  of 
^hvch  certain  empirics  would  recommend  a  repetition  amongst  ourselves. 
Sut  the  experiment,  which  in  schools  organized  and  controlled  like  those  of 
Bavaria,  could  be  at  once  arrested  when  its  evil  tendency  was  sufficiently 
apparent,  would,  in  schools  circumstanced  like  ours,  end  only,  either  in  their 
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The  third  witness  whom  we  call,  is  one,  be  it  remarked,  with  a 
stronger  bias  to  realism,  in  the  higher  instruction,  than  is  of  late, 
after  the  experience  of  the  past,  easily  to  be  found  in  Germanv. 
Professor  Klumpp  observes : — 

*^  We  shall  first  of  all  admit,  that  mathematics  only  caltivate  the  mind  od 
a  single  phasis.  Their  object  is  merely  form  and  quantihf.  They  thus  remain, 
as  it  were,  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  without  reaching  their  es^otidi 
qnalities,  or  their  internal  and  far  more  important  relations, — to  the  feelings, 
namely,  and  the  will, — and  conseqnently  without  determining  lAe  hi^^  facul- 
ties to  activity.  So,  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  memory  and  imagination 
remain  in  a  great  measure  unemployed;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  under- 
standing alone  remains  to  them,  and  even  this  is  cultivated  and  pointed  onltf 
m  one  special  direction.  To  a  many-  sided  culture, — to  an  all  -sided  hannonioos 
excitation  and  development  of  the  many  various  powers,  they  can  make  do 
pretension.  This,  too,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  experiencey  inasmuch  as  many 
mere  mathematicians,  however  learned  and  estimable  they  may  be,  ait;  sttU 
notorious  for  a  certain  one-sidedness  of  mind,  and  for  a  want  of  practical  tad. 
K,  therefore,  mathematical  instruction  is  to  operate  beneficially  as  a  mean 
of  mental  cultivation,  the  chasms  which  it  loaves  must  be  filled  up  by  othtr 
objects  of  study  y  and  that  harmonious  evolution  of  the  faculties  procured,  which 
our  learned  schools  are  bound  to  propose  as  their  necessary  end."* 

To  the  same  general  fact,  we  shall  add  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  shrewdest  of  human  observers,  we  mean  Ooethe,  who  in  & 
letter  to  Zelter  thus  speaks : — 

"  This  also  shows  mo  more  and  more  distinctly,  what  I  have  long  in 
scci'ct  been  aware  of,  that  the  ctiltivation  afibrded  by  the  Mathematics  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  one-side  and  contracted  Nay,  Voltaire  does  not  hesitate 
somewhere  to  affirm,  ^  j^ai  toujours  remarqu6  que  la  gdometrie  laisse  Fespnt 
ou  eUe  le  trouve.^  FrankUn^  also,  has  clearly  and  explicitly  enounced  hh 
particular  aversion  for  mathematicians ;  as  he  found  them,  in  the  intercoms^ 
of  society,  insupportable  fi-om  their  trifling  and  captious  spirit.^^'f 

Even  D'Alenibertf  the  mathematician,  and  professed  encomiast 

ruin,  or  in  their  conversion  from  inadequate  instruments  of  a  higher  cnlti* 
vation  to  efiective  engines  of  a  disguised  barbarism.  We  may  endeavonr, 
erelong,  to  prevent  the  experience  of  other  nations  from  being  altogether  nn- 
profitablo  to  ourselves. 

^^  Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum,^ 

*  Die  Gelehrten  Schulen^  jr.,  i.  e.  Learned  Schools^  according  to  the  piin- 
ciples  of  a  genuine  humanism^  and  tlie  demands  of  the  age.  By  F.  W.  Elniopp« 
Ftofessor  in  the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Stuttgart.  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  Afl 
interesting  account  of  the  seminary  established  on  Elumpp's  principles,  br 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  at  his  pleasure  palace  of  Stetten,  in  1831,  is  to  bp 
found  in  the  Conversations  Lexicon fier  neuesten  Zeit.  i.  p.  727. 

t  Brieftcerhsel  zwischen  Goethe  und  Zeftcr,  1833,  i.  p.  480. 
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of  the  mathematics,  camiot  deny  the  charge  that  they  freeze  and 
parch  the  mind :  but  he  endeavours  to  evade  it. 

*^  We  shall  content  oarselves  with  the  remark,  that  if  mathematics  (as  is 
a^tiertcd  with  sufficient  reason)  only  make  straight  ike  minds  which  are  witfumt 
a  biasy  so  they  only  dry  up  and  chin  the  minds  already  prepared  for  this  ope- 
ration by  TtcUureJ"* 

Yet  what  a  confession !  The  Cambridge  catholicon  is  thus  a 
dose  which  never  bestows  health,  but  tends  always  to  evolve  the 
seeds  of  disease. 

Nay,  Descartes^  the  greatest  mathematician  of  his  age,  and, 
In  spite  of  his  mathematics,  also  its  greatest  philosopher,  was  con- 
vinced from  his  own  consciousness,  that  these  sciences,  however 
valuable  as  an  instrument  of  external  science,  are  absolutely  per- 
nicious as  a  mean  of  internal  culture.  Baillet,  his  biographer, 
frequently  commemorates  this ;  and  first  under  the  year  1623, 
the  28th  of  the  philosopher,  he  records  of  Descartes,  that : — 

'^^  It  was  now  a  long  time,  since  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  smaU  utility 
of  the  McUhematics^  especially  when  studied  on  their  own  account,  and  not 
applied  to  other  things.    There  was  nothing,  in  truth,  which  appeared  to 
him  more  futile  than  to  occupy  onrselves  with  simple  numbers  and  imaginary 
figures,  as  if  it  were  proper  to  confine  ourselves  to  these  trijks  (bagatelles) 
without  carrying  our  view  beyond.  There  even  seemed  to  him  in  this  some- 
thing worse  than  useless.    His  maxim  was,  that  such  application  insensibly 
disaccustomed  us  to  the  use  of  our  reason^  and  made  us  run  the  danger  of 
losing  the  path  which  it  traces."     (fiariesii  liegulae  ad  Directionem  Ingenii, 
l^^  iv.  MSS.) — [The  words  themselves  of  Descartes  deserve  quotation  : — 
"  Revera  nihil  inanius  est,  quam  circa  nudos  nnmcros  figurasque  imagina- 
Has  ita  versari,  ut  velle  videamnr  in  talium  nugarum  cognltione  conquicscere, 
atque  superficiariis  istis  demonstrationibus,  qua;  casu  saepius  quam  arte 
invenluntar,  et  magis  ad  oculos  et  imaginationem  pertinent,  quam  ad  Intel- 
lectum,  sic  incnbare,  ut  quodammodo  ipsa  ratione  uti  desuescamus ;  simulque 
nihil  intricatius,  quam  tali  probandi  modo,  novas  difficultates  confusis  nume- 
ris  involutas,  expedire.     Qunm  vcro  postea  cogitarem,  unde  ergo  iicret, 
ut  primi  olim  Fhilosophiae  inventores,  nemlnem  Matheseos  impcrltum  ad 
i^tudium  sapientiae  vellent  admittere,  [a  fable,  the  oldest  recorder  of  which 
tloorished  some  sixteen  centuries  subsequent  to  Plato,]  tanquam  haec  dis- 
ciplina  omnium  facillima  et  maximc  necessaria  videatur,  ad  ingenia  capes- 
sendis  aliis  majoribus  scientiis  erudicnda  et  praiparanda;  plane  snspicatus 
sum,  quamdam  eos  Mathesim  agnovisse,  valde  diversam  a  vulgari  nostras 
netatis:'^ — ^Baillet  goes  on :— "  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  written  in  1630,  M. 
l^eacartes  recaUed  to  him  that  he  had  renounced  the  study  of  mathematics 
for  many  years ;  and  tliat  he  was  anxious  not  to  lose  any  more  of  his  time  in 
^€  barren  operations  of  geometry  and  arithmetic^  studies  which  never  lead  to 

*  Melanges^  t.  iv.  p.  184,  ed.  176.3,     [Compare  also  Esprit  dc  VEncycl.  IT. 

p.  ^49.] 
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an^  thing  imparitmt.'" — Finally,  speaking  of  the  general  character  c^  the  phi- 
losopher, Bailiet  adds : — ^'  In  regard  to  the  rest  of  mathematics,"  (he  had  jsst 
spoken  of  astronomy,  which  Descartes  thought,  "  duntgh  he  dnas^d  m  lir  Am- 
self^  only  a  loss  of  time^'''y—^^  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  mathematics,  those  who 
know  the  rank  which  ho  held  above  all  mathematicians,  ancient  and  modem, 
will  agree  that  he  was  the  man  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  judge  them. 
We  have  observed  that,  after  having  studied  these  sciences  to  the  bottom. 
'he  had  renounced  them  as  of  no  use  for  the  conduct  of  Ufe^  and  solace  t^  man- 
kind:'• 

We  shall  refer  to  Descartes  agiun. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the 
Mathematical  and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  scienccsf  require 
and  cultivate,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  from  llic 
most  ancient  times.  The  principle  of  this  contrast  lies  in  their 
different  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the  different  modei 
of  considering  their  o&;€ct9  ;^hfferences  in  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties, 
or  the  same  faculty  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  determine 
developments  of  thought  so  dissimilar,  that  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual a  capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qualification  for 
the  other. 

As  to  their  objects, — In  the  first  place: — ^The  Mathematical 
sciences  arc  limited  to  the  relations  of  quantity  alone,  or,  to  speak 

*  La  Vie  de  Descartes,  P.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112,  225.  P.  u.  p.  481.— [The 
RcguliB  of  Descartes,  extracted  also  in  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  were  published, 
in  fall,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701.  They  are  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
Gamier's  edition  of  the  "  CEuvres  Philosophigues  do  Descartes,"  (that  is,  his 
works  to  the  exclasion  of  the  Mathematical  and  PAy^tco/ writings) ;  and  were 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Consin,  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  wori^  of 
the  philosopher.] 

t  [Reminded  by  the  preceding  note, — it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark 
upon  the  vague  miivcrsality  which  is  given  to  the  terms  philosophy  and  /Wb- 
hsophical  in  common  English;  an  indefinitnde  limited  specially  to  this 
conntry .  Mathematics  and  Physics  may  here  be  called  philosophical  sciences ; 
whereas,  on  the  Continent,  they  arc  excluded  from  philosophy,  philosophical 
being  there  applied  emphatically  to  those  sciences  which  are  immediately  or 
mediately  mental,  Hegel,  in  one  of  his  works,  mentions  that  in  looking  over 
what  in  England  are  published  under  the  title  of  **  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions," he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  This  abnsivc  em- 
ployment of  the  words  is  favoured,  I  believe,  principally  at  Cambridge ;  for 
if  Mathematics  and  Physics  arc  not  philosophical,  then  that  university  must 
confess  that  it  now  encourages  no  philosophy  whatever.  The  history  of  this 
insular  peculiarity  might  easily  be  traced.] 
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more  correctly,  to  the  one  relation  of  quantities — equality  and 
inequcUity;  the  Philosophical  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  are 
a3tricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensiye  with  existence 
and  its  modes,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
hiunan  intellect  itself. — ^In  the  second  place : — Mathematics  take 
no  account  of  things,  bnt  are  conversant  solely  about  certain 
itnagee  ;  and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separation, 
conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mainly  occupied  with  realities;  it  is  the  science  of  a  real 
existence,  not  merely  of  an  imagined  existence. 

As  to  their  ends,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — ^Truth  or 
knowledge  is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both ;  but  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge proposed  by  the  one  is  very  different  from  that  proposed 
by  the  other. — In  Mathematics,  the  whole  principles  are  given  ; 
in  Philosophy,  the  greater  number  are  to  be  sought  out  and  esta- 
blished.-^In  Mathematics,  the  giyen  principles  are  both  material 
andjormah  that  is,  they  afford  at  once  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  science,  and  of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction 
{prindpia  essendi  et  cognoscendi).  In  Philosophy,  the  given  prin- 
ciples are  onZyybrmaJ— only  the  logical  conditions  of  the  abstract 
possibility  of  knowledge. — ^In  Mathematics,  the  whole  science  is 
Tir  tnally  contained  in  its  dcUa ;  it  is  only  the  eyolution  of  a  poten- 
tial knowledge  into  an  actual,  and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely 
eaplicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  science  is  not  contained  in  data  ; 
its  principles  are  merely  the  rules  for  our  conduct  in  the  quest,  in 
the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge :  it  is  a  transition  from 
absolute  ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore  am- 
pliative, — In  Mathematics  we  always  depart  from  the  definition; 
in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition  we  usually  end, — Mathematics 
know  nothing  of  causes;  the  research  of  causes  is  Philosophy ;  the 
former  display  only  the  tliat  (re  vri) ;  the  latter  mainly  investi- 
gates the  why  (ro  2i^/).  * — The  truth  of  Mathematics  is  the  Aar. 

*  [By  causey  &c.,  with  modern  philosophers,  I  mean  efficient  catue^  and 
should  have  stated  this  articnlately,  had  the  possibility  of  ambiguity  ever 
been  suggested.  When  I  therefore  sdd  that  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
are  distingnished,  in  that  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  a  research  of 
causes,  I,  of  course,  meant  and  mean  effident  causes.  A  veiy  acnte  philoso- 
phical mathematician,  Professor  Boole,  in  his  ^'  Mathematical  Analysis  of 
XiOgic,**  (pp.  11,  sq.,  81,  sq.)  makes  me  in  this  contradict  Aristotle ;  and 
he  is  literally  correct  in  his  quotation  from  the  Posterior  Analytics,  where 
Aristotle  does  declare,  that  the  geometer  investigates  the  li6rt.  Mr  Boole 
has  not,  however,  recollected,  that  Aristotle  had  four  causes ;  and,  as  Ma- 
thematics are  confessedly  occupied  with  ihefarmaly  the  philosopher,  not  only 

s 
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mony  of  thmght  and  thought ;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  b  tho 
harmony  of  thought  and  existence. — Henoe  the  absurdity  of  all 
applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  philosophy. 

It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  tnodex  of  condderwg 
their  objects  that  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  so  differently  culti- 
vate the  mind. 

In  the^r^  place  : — Without  entering  on  the  metaphyseal  na- 
ture of  Space  and  Time,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  and  discrete 
quantities,  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  thought,  are, 
severally,  to  us  absolutely  one ;  and  each  of  their  modifications, 
though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  recognised  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal. 
Mathematical  science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  number,  figure, 
motion)  are  exclusively  modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms, 
separately  or  in  combination,  does  not  establish  their  universaiitj 
on  any  a  posteriori  process  of  abstraction  and  generalization ;  but 
at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  individual.  The  universal 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  great  ex- 
ceptions, generalizations  from  experience ;  and  as  the  universal 
constitutes  the  rule  under  which  the  philosopher  thinks  the  indi- 
vidual, philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of  mathematics, 
views  the  indiindual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place : — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not  di- 
vorced from  form,  is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a 
lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a  sensible  diagram ;  and  the  quan- 
tities which  cannot  thus  be  distinctly  construed  to  imagination  and 
sense,  are,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity,  ade- 
quately, though  conventionally,  denoted  in  the  vicarious  combina- 
tion of  a  few  simple  symbols.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  by  an 
ostensive  construction,  and  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a  sym- 

in  the  place  adduced,  bat  in  sundry  others,  therefore  states,  that  the  mathema- 
tician is  conversant  about  the  why.  But  even  Aristotle  was  faUj  aware, 
that  the  term  cause  or  prindpk  properly  and  emphatically  pertains  only  to 
the  efficieiU ;  and  accordingly  in  his  Eudemian  Ethics,  (ii.  6.)  he  states  this, 
adding,  as  an  example,  that  what  in  mathematics  are  caUed  prtndpksy  are  so 
styled,  not  in  propriety^  btU  only  by  analogy  or  resemblance.  He  indeed  expressly 
denies  to  them  the  efficient,  &c.  (Metaph.  iii.  2.  (dibi,) 

Air  Boole,  likewise,  has  not  observed,  that  it  is  not  Abstract,  Pure  or  Theo- 
retical Logic  which  I  oppose  to  Mathematics,  but  that  I  oppose  to  each  othrr 
two  Concrete,  Applied  or  Practiced  Logics ;  to  wit,  that  of  necessary  matter^ 
mathematics,  and  that  of  contingent  matter  philosophy  and  common  reasoB- 
ing.     See  p.  262.] 
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bolical,  the  intellect  is  relieved  of  all  effort  in  the  support  and 
presentation  of  its  objects  ;  and  is  therefore  left  to  operate  upon 
these  in  all  the  ease  and  security  with  which  it  considers  the  con- 
crete realities  of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  princi- 
pally occupied  with  those  general  notions  which  are  thought  by  the 
intellect  but  are  not  to  be  pictured  in  the  imagination ;  and  yet, 
though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude  of  mathematical 
representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language  of  its 
own ;  and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  insufficiency, 
does  not  afford  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that  guarantee 
and  support,  which,  though  less  wanted,  is  fully  obtained  by  its 
rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equivalence  of  mathematical  thought 
and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  third  place : — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  ori- 
ginal hypotheses,  and  these  hypotheses  exclusively  determining 
every  movement  of  their  procedure,  and  the  images  or  the  vicari- 
ous symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant  being  clear  and 
simple,  the  deductions  of  these  sciences  are  apodictic  or  demon- 
strative ;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  is,  at  every  step, 
seen  to  be  excluded  in  the  very  comprehension  of  the  terms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Philosophy  (with  the  exception  of  the  Theory 
of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in  general,  such  demonstrative 
certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained ;  probable  certainty,  that  is, 
where  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary, 
is  all  that  can  be  compassed ;  and  this  also,  not  being  internally 
evolved  from  any  fundamental  data,  must  be  sought  for,  collected, 
and  applied  from  without. 

From  this  general  contrast  it  will  easily  be  seen,  how  an  exces- 
sive study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  not  only  does  not  prepare, 
but  absolutely  incapaudtatea  the  mifid,  for  those  intellectual  ener- 
gies which  philosophy  and  life  require.  We  are  thus  disqualified 
for  observation,  either  internal  or  external, — ^for  abstraction  and 
9^neraligationy — and  for  common  reasoning ;  nay  disposed  to  the 
alternative  of  blind  credulity  or  of  irrational  scepticism. 

That  mathematics,  in  which  the  objects  are  purely  ideal,  in 
which  the  principles  are  given,  in  which,  from  these  principles, 
the  whole  science  is  independently  developed,  and  in  which  de- 
velopment the  student  is,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  not  an  actor, 
but  a  mere  spectator ; — that  mathematics  can  possibly  in  their 
study  educate  to  any  active  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation, 
either  as  reflected  upon  ourselves,  or  as  directed  on  the  affairs  of 
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life  and  the  phienomena  of  natore,  will  not,  we  presume*  be  main- 
tained.   But  of  this  again. 

That  they  do  not  cultivate  the  power  of  generaUsatian  is  eqoallj 
apparent.  The  ostensive  figures  of  Geometry  are  no  abstractions, 
— ^but  concrete  forms  of  imagination  or  sense ;  and  the  highest 
praise,  accorded  by  the  most  philosophical  mathematicians,  to  the 
symbolical  notation  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is,  that  it  has 
relieyed  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  effort,  by  substituting  a  sign 
for  a  notion,  and  a  mechanical  for  a  mental  process.  In  mathe- 
matics, genus  and  species  are  hardly  known. 

Geometry,  indeed,  has  been  justly  considered  as  cultiTating 
rather  the  lowest  degree  of  the  infkzgination*  than  any  higher 
power  of  the  understanding. — "  The  geometer  "  (says  Philoponus 
or  rather  Ammomus)  "  considers  the  divisible  forms  in  the  imaffina^ 
tion;  for  he  ttses  his  imaginoOionccs  his  board  "^  "  TTufser^oiee" 
(says  AWertus  Magnus),  "  in  the  m/othematioal  sciences  whose 
organ  of  imagiruition  for  receiving  figures  is  temperately  dry  and 
warm."X — "  Among  philosophers,"  (says  Fracastorius,  the  mathe- 
matician, the  philosopher,  the  poet,)  "  some  delight  to  investigate 
the  causes  and  substances  of  things,  and  these  are  the  Philosophers, 
properly  so  called.  Others  again,  inquiring  into  the  relations  of 
certain  accidents,  are  chiefly  occupied  about  these,  such  as  nuok- 
bers  and  figures,  and,  in  general,  quantities.  These  latter  are 
principally  potent  in  the  faculty  of  imaginationy  and  in  that  part 
of  the  brain  which  lies  towards  its  centre ;  this,  therefore,  they  have 
hot,  and  capacious,  and  excellently  conservative.  Hence,  they 
imagine  well  how  things  stand  in  their  wholes  and  in  relation  to 
each  other.  But  we  have  said,  that  every  one  finds  pleasure  in 
those  functions  which  he  is  capable  of  performing  well.  Where- 
fore, these  principaUy  delight  in  that  knowledge  which  is  situate 

*  In  this  coimtry,  the  term  Imagination  has  latterly  been  used  in  a  mor« 
contracted  signification,  as  expressive  of  what  has  been  called  the  creative 
or  productive  imagination  alone.  Mr  Stewart  has  even  bestowed  on  the  re- 
prodnctive  imagination  the  term  Conception ; — happily,  we  do  not  think ;  as 
both  in  grammatical  propriety,  and  by  the  older  and  correcter  usage  of  phi> 
losophers,  this  term  (or  rather  the  prodnct  of  this  operation — Conc^)  ia 
convertible  with  general  notion,  or  more  correctly  notion^  simply,  and  in  this 
sense  is  admirably  rendered  by  the  B^T^(what  is  grasped  np)  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

t  In  Aristot.  de  Ammo,  Sign.  B.  iv«  ed.  Trincavelli,  1535.— (Aristot.  L  i. 
text.  16.)    So  Themistius^  frequently. 

%  In  Metaph,  Aristot,  L.  1.  tract  i.  c.  5.    So  Averroeg^  frequently. 
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in  the  hnaginationy  and  they  are  denominated  Mathematiciane.*'  * 
Though  DO  believers  in  Gall,  there  can,  however,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  same  individual  there  are  very  different  degrees 
of  imagination  for  different  objects ;  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is,  the  peculiar  capacity  possessed  by  certain  persons 
of  presenting  and  retaining  quantities  and  numbers, — the  condi- 
tion  of  a  mathematical  genius. — "  7^  study  of  maihematics " 
(says  Descartes,  and  he  frequently  repeats  the  observation,)  prin- 
cipaUy  exercises  the  imagination  in  the  consideration  of  figures 
and  motions."  f    Kay,  on  this  very  ground,  he  explains  the  inca- 
pacity of  mathematicians  for  philosophy.     "  That  part  of  the 
mind,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Mersenne,  "  to  wit,  the 
imagination,  which  is  prindpaUy  conducive  to  a  skill  in  fncUhema- 
ticSy  is  of  greater  detriment  than  service  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tiom"  I    Sir  Kenelm  Digby  acutely  says : — "  I  may  observe,  as 
oar  countryman  Roger  Bacon  did  long  ago,  that  those  students, 
who  busy  themselves  much  with  such  notions  as  reside  wholly  in 
the  Fantasie,  do  hardly  ever  become  idoneous/or  abstracted  meta- 
physical speculations;  the  one  having  bulkie  foundation  of  matter, 
or  of  the  accidents  of  it,  to  settle  upon  (at  least  with  one  foot) ; 
the  other^flying  continually,  even  to  a  lessening  pitch,  in  the  sub- 
tile air.    And,  accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  that 
the  exactest  mathematicians,  who  converse  altogether  with  lines, 
figures,  and  other  differences  of  quantity,  have  seldom  proved 
emnent  in  metaphysics  or  speculative  divinity;  nor  again,  the 
professors  of  these  sciences,  in  the  other  arts.    Much  less  can  it 
be  expected  that  an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy  is  always 
fraught  with  the  material  drugs,  that  he  prescribeth  his  apothe- 
cary to  compound^his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands  are  inured 
to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection,  of  anatomised  bodies, 
should  easily[and  with  success,  Jlie  his  thoughts  at  so  towering  a 
game,  as  a  purej/ntellect,  a  sq)arated  and  unbodied  souL"  \\ — The 
dependence  of  mathematics  on  the  lower  imagination  is  recognised, 
in  like  manner,  in  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  its  modifications. 

But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  recom- 
mended as  Sk  practice  of  reasoning  in  general;  and  it  is  precisely, 
as  such  a  practice,  that  its  inutility  is  perhaps  the  greatest. — 
General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  on  continjgent 

*  De  InteOectione^  L.  11.     Operay  f.  148,  ed.  3.  Venet.  1584. 

t  LettreSy  p.  i.  let.  xxx. 

X  Epist.  p.  ii.  ep.  xxxiii. 

I  Ob$ervaiiofu  on  Sir  Thos,  Braum'i  Bdigio  Medici,  sub  initio. 
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matter ;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as  ii 
contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must  do  this  by 
best  enabling  us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error, 
and  to  overcome  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable 
reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  reasoning 
lie  wholly, — 1)  in  its/orm,— 2)  in  its  vehicle, — 3)  in  its  obfect-mat- 
ter.     Of  these  severally. 

1.)  As  to  the  form: — The  study  qfmcUhenrujUics  educates  to  wt* 
sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate  in 
the  thought  itself  of  the  reasoner, — Demonstration  is  only  demon- 
stration, if  the  necessity  of  the  one  contrary  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object-matter  itsdf,  abso- 
lutely clear  to  consciousness  at  every  step  of  its  deduction.  Mathe- 
matical reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no  room 
for  any  sophistry  of  thought ;  the  necessity  of  its  matter  necesa- 
tates  the  correctness  of  its  form ;  and,  consequentiy,  it  cannot 
forewarn  and  arm  the  student  against  this  formidable  principle 
of  error.    Mr  Whewell,  indeed,  says,  that — "  In  Mathematicb 
the  student  is  rendered  familiar  with  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  strict  inference ;  compelled  habitually  to  fix  his  attention  on 
those   conditions  on  which  the   cogency  of  the   demonstratioa 
depends ;  and  in  the  mistaken  and  imperfect  attempts  at  demon- 
stration  made  by  himself  or  others,  he  is  presented  with  examples 
of  the  most  naturcU  fallacies^  which  he  sees  exposed  and  cor- 
rected."  (P.  5.)     We  must  be  pardoned  for  observing  that  we 
should  have  wished  the  connexion  of  the  first  clauses  of  this  sen- 
tence and  the  last,  had  been  instructed  by  something  better  than 
an  "  and;"  also  that  the  novel  assertions  in  this  last  itself  had 
been  explained  and  exemplified.     Were  the  truth  of  our  argu- 
ment not  sufficiently  manifest  of  itself,  we  might  appeal  to  the 
fact,  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  expe- 
rience, that  of  the  sciences,  mathematics  alone  have  continued  to 
advance  without  **  shadow  of  turning,"  and  even  (as  far  as  their 
proper  objects  are  concerned)  without  dispute.      Matheniatics 
have  from  the  first  been  triumphant  over  the  husk ;  Philosophy 
is  still  militant  for  the  kernel.     Logic,  therefore,  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  form  of  reasoning,  so  valuable  in  every  other  subject,  is 
practically  valueless  in  mathematics;  and,  so  far  from  "forming 
logical  habits  better  than  logic  itself"  as  Mr  Whewell  intrepidly 
asserts,  mathematics  cannot  in  this  relation  conduce  to  "  logical 
habits"  at  all.     The  art  of  reasoning  right  is  assuredly  not  to  be 
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taught  by  a  process  in  which  there  is  no  reasoning  wrong.  We 
do  not  learn  to  swim  in  water  by  previous  practice  in  a  pool  of 
quicksilver.  Tet,  if  mathematics  are  to  be  recommended  as  coun- 
teracting our  natural  tendency  to  err,  why  not  also  propose  the 
mercury  as  counteracting  our  natural  tendency  to  sink?  Mr 
Coleridge  (himself  a  Cantabrigian)  is  right,  when  he  says : — "  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  geometry  miy  substitute  for  logic."  * 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  stumbled  on  the  following 
passage  of  Du  HameU  not  only  a  distinguished  philosopher  but 
a  distinguished  mathematician : — 

*-^  I  do  not  find,  that  geometers  are  mighty  solicitous  whether  theur  argu- 
ments be,  in  formula,  compounded  according  to  logical  prescription;  and 
yet  there  are  none  who  demonstrate  either  more  precisely  or  with  greater 
conviction.  For  thej  usually  follow  the  guidance  of  nature;  descending 
step  by  step,  from  the  simpler  and  more  general  to  the  more  complex,  and 
defining  every  term,  they  leave  no  ambiguity  in  their  language.  Hence 
it  is,  thai  they  cannot  err  in  the  form  of  their  syllogisms;  for  we  seldom  deviate 
from  logical  rules,  except  when  we  abuse  the  ambiguity  of  words,  or  attri- 
bute a  different  meaning  to  the  middle  term,  in  the  major  and  in  the  minor 
proposition. — ^It  is  also  the  custom  of  geometers  to  prefix  certain  self-evident 
axioms  or  principles,  from  which  all  that  they  are  subsequently  to  demon- 
strate flows. — ^Finally,  their  conclusions  are  deduced,  either  from  definitions 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question,  or  Irom  those  principles  and  propositions 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  styled  axioms,  or  from  other  already  esta- 
blished conclusions,  which  now  obtain  the  cogency  of  principles.  They  make 
no  txoablesome  inquiry  into  the  mood  or  figure  of  a  syllogism,  nor  lavish 
atteniian  on  the  rules  of  logic;  for  such  attention,  by  averting  their  mind  from 
more  necessary  objects,  would  be  detrimental  rather  than  advantageous.*'  t 

[^Arnauld  has  hkevdse  some  observations  to  tlie  same  effect. — 
Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  indeed,  truly  observe,  that  mathematicians 
can,  and  sometimes  do,  err  in  point  of  form.  But  this  aberration 
is  rare  and  exceptional ;  it  requires,  indeed,  a  most  ingenious 
stupidity  to  go  wrong,  where  it  is  far  more  easy  to  keep  right. 
A  mathematical  reasoning  may  certainly  transgress  in  form,  and 
a  railway  locomotive  may  go  off  the  rails.  But  as  a  railroad  con- 
ductor need  not  look  ahead  for  ditches  and  quagmires,  so  a  ma- 
thematician, in  his  process,  is  not  compelled  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  fallacies  which  beset  the  route  of  the  ordinary  reasoner.] 

♦  TabU  TaUt,  i.  16. 

t  (Z>e  Mente  Humana^  1.  iii.  c.  1.  Opera^  t.  ii.  p.  351.)  See  also,  instar 
omnium,  Fonseca  (in  Metaph.  Aristot.  L.  ii.  c.  3,  q.  4,  sect.  3.^  Leibnitz 
{Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  17)  commemorates  the  notable  exploit  of  two  zealous,  but 
thick-headed  logicians, — Herlinus  and  Dasypodius  by  name, — who  actually 
reduced  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  into  formal  syllogisms. 
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But  if  ihe  Btady  of  mathematics  do  not,  as  a  logical  discipline, 
warn  the  reason  against  the  fallacies  of  thought,  does  H  not,  as 
an  invigorating  exercise  of  reason  itself,  fortify  that  faculty 
against  their  influence  ?  To  this  it  is  equally  incompetent.  The 
principles  of  mathematics  are  self-evident;  and  erery  tranation, 
every  successive  step  in  their  evolution,  is  equally  self-evident. 
But  the  mere  act  of  intellect,  which  an  intuitive  proposition  deter- 
mines, is  of  all  mental  energies  the  easiest, — the  nearest,  in  fact, 
to  a  negation  of  thought  altogether.  But  as  every  step  in  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  intuitive,  every  step  in  mathematical 
demonstration  calls  forth  an  absolute  minimum  of  thought ;  and 
as  a  faculty,  is  always  evolved  in  proportion  to  its  competent 
degree  of  exercise,  consequently  mathematics,  in  determinmg 
reason  to  its  feeblest  energy,  determines  reason  to  its  mast  limited 
development. 

In  the  inertion  of  this  study,  the  mind,  in  fact,  seldom  rises  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  self-activity.  We  are  here  pasmrely 
moved  on,  almost  as  much  as  we  spontaneously  move.  Tt  has 
been  well  expressed : — "  Mathematical  muniu  pistrinarium  est ;  ad 
molam  enim  ailigati,  vertimur  in  gyrum  aeque  atque  vertmusJ'* 
The  routine  of  demonstration,  in  the  gymnastic  of  mind,  may, 
indeed,  be  compared  to  the  routine  of  the  treadmill,  in  the  gym- 
nastic of  body.  Each  determines  a  single  power  to  a  low  but 
continuous  action ;  all,  not  disabled  in  the  ordinary  functions  of 
humanity,  are  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  either ;  but  as  few  with- 
out compulsion  are  found  to  expatiate  on  the  one,  so  few  without 
impulsion  are  found  to  make  a  progress  in  the  other.  Both  are 
conversant  about  the  necessary ;  both  depart  from  data;  of  both 
the  procedure  is  by  steps ;  and  in  both,  the  first  step  being  con- 
ceded, the  necessity  of  every  other  is  shown  on  evidence  equally 
intuitive.  The  one  is  ever  moving,  nev^  advancing ;  the  other 
ever  varying  to  infinity  only  the  expression  of  the  same  identity. 
Both  are  abstract  occupations ;  and  both  are  thought  to  disqualify 
for  the  world ;  for  though  both  corrective  disciplines,  a  prejudice 
prevails  towards  the  one,  against  the  moral  habits  of  its  votaries, 
towards  the  other,  against  their  moral  reasoning.  Among  many 
other  correspondences,  both,  in  fine,  cultivate  a  single  intellectual 
virtue;  for  both  equally  educate  to  a  mechanical  continuity  of 
attention;  as  in  each  the  scholar  is  disagreeably  thrown  out,  on 
the  slightest  wandering  of  thought. 

Nor  is  the  extreme  ^^xci^ity  of  mathematics  any  paradox.     **  No 
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one,  almost,"  says  Oieero,  "  seems  to  have  intently  applied  bim* 
self  to  this  science,  who  did  not  attain  in  it  any  proficiency  he 
pleased  ;"*    **  Mathematics  are  the  study  of  a  sluggish  intellect," 
says  "  the  Helvetian  Pliny;"  f  and  Warburton  calls  **  the  routine 
of  demonstration  the  eeisiest  exercise  of  reason,  where  much  less 
of  the  vigour  than  of  the  attention  of  mind  is  required  to  exceL"  | 
Among  the  Greeks  in  ancient,  as  in  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
others  in  recent  times,  mathematics  were  drawn  back  to  the  pri- 
mary  elements  of  education.     Among  a  himdred  others,  Aristotle 
obseryes   that  not  youths  only,  but  mere  boys  easily  become 
mathematicians,  whUe  yet  incapable  of  practical  or  speculatiye 
philosophy.  II     And  in  regard  to  boys,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Niemeyer,  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  in  education,  of  our  age, 
'*  tobe  OL  fount  notorious  in  all  schools,  that  the  minds  which  mani- 
fest a  partiality  for  this  class  (f  abstract  representations,  possess 
the  feeblest  judgment  in  reference  to  other  maUers" %    " The 
mathematical  genius"  (says  the  learned  Bishop  ofAvranches,  an 
admirer  of  mathematics,  and  himself  no  contemptible  geometer,) 
"  requires  much  phlegm,  moderation,  attention,  and  circumspec- 
tion.    All,  therefore,  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  those  brilliant 
minds,  to  whom  has  been  conceded  by  privilege  the  title  of  beaux- 
espritsy  I  mean  copiousness,  Tariety,  freedom,  readiness,  viyacity, 
— aU  this  IS  directly  opposed  to  mathematical  operations,  which 
are  simple,  slow,  dry,  forced,  and  necessary.'*  •♦ — [Finally,  this 
extreme  facility  of  the  mathematical  processes  is  not  only  promptly 
admitted  by  mathematical  authors,  but  founded  on  by  many  of 
them  as  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  study.     Of  these  we 
need  only  mention,  among  many  others,  Descartes,  Wolf,  Daries, 
Colerusy  Horrebovius,    WetdUr,  Lichtenberg,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  to 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  articulate  references.] 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  to  minds  of  any  talent,  mathe- 
matics are  only  difficult  because  they  are  too  easy. — Pleasure  is 
the  concomitant  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a 
faculty  or  habit ;  and  Pain  the  reflex,  either  of  the  compulsion  of 
a  power  to  operation  beyond  its  due  limits,  whether  in  continuance 

*  De  Oratore^  L.  i.  c.  3. 
t  Znlngerus  m  Ethic.  Nicom,  L.  vi.  c.  9. 
t  JuUan,  Pref.  Works,  iv.  p.  346." 
I  Eth.  Nic.  L.  vi.  c.  8. 

T  Ueber  Pestahxzi,  1810,  p.  51.    See  also  Klnmpp,  ut  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
**  Hnetiana,  ch.  123. 
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or  degree,  or  of  the  compulsory  repression  of  its  spontaneous  teo- 
dency  to  action.     A  study,  therefore,  will  be  agreeable,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  affords  the  conditions  of  an  exercise,  spontaneous  and 
unimpeded,  to  a  greater  number  of  more  energetic  fgusulties ;  and 
irksome,  in  proportion  as  it  constrains  either  to  a  too  intense  or 
too  protracted  activity,  or  to  no  activity  at  all.     It  is  by  reason  of 
this  principle  that  mathematics  are  found  more  peculiarly  intoler- 
able, by  minds  endowed  with  the  most  varied  and  vigorous  capa- 
cities ;  for  such  minds  are  precisely  those  which  the  study  mulcts 
of  the  most  numerous  and  vivid  pleasures,  and  punishes  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  intensest  pains.     It  cannot,  certainly,  be  said 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  sciences  fatigues  a  single  faculty,  by 
urging  it  to  an  activity  at  any  moment  too  intense ;  in  fact,  they 
are  felt  as  irksome,  in  a  great  measure,  because  they  do  not  alloir 
even  the  one  power  which  they  partially  occupy,  its  highest 
healthy  exercise.     In  mathematics  we  attain  our  end, — "  non  ri 
sed  saepe  cadendo"     But  the  continued  and  monotonous  attention 
they  necessitate  to  a  long  concatenated  deduction,  each  step  in 
the  lucid  series  calling  forth,  on  the  same  eternal  relation,  and  i*) 
the  same  moderate  amount,  the  same  simple  exertion  of  reason : 
— this,  added  to  the  inertion  to  which  they  condemn  all  the  nobler 
and  more  pleasurable  energies  of  thought,  is  what  renders  mathe- 
matics, in  themselves  the  easiest  of  all  rational  studies, — the  most 
arduous  for  those  very  minds  to  which  studies,  in  themselves  most 
arduous,  are  easiest. 

In  mathematics  dulness  is  thus  elevated  into  talent,  and  talent 
degraded  into  incapacity. — ''  Those,"  says  the  Chian  AristOy "  who 
occupy  themselves  with  Mathematics  to  the  neglect  of  Philosophy, 
are  like  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  who,  unable  to  attain  the  mistress, 
contented  themselves  with  the  maids."  * — Hipponicus,  a  mathe- 
matical genius,  and  general  blockhead,  of  whom  his  pupil,  the  phi- 
losopher Arcesilaus,  used  to  say,  **  that  his  science  must  have 
flown  into  his  mouth  when  yawning,"  f  is  the  representative  of  a 
numerous  class. — **  The  mathematician  is  either  a  beggar,  a  dunce, 
or  a  visionary,  or  the  three  in  one,"  was  long  an  (xdoffe  in  the  Euro- 
pean schools.  ( — "  Lourd  comme  un  g6ometre"  ||  (dull  as  a  mathe- 

*  Stohaei  FloriL^  Tit.  iv.  110. — We  accept,  but  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to 
defend,  the  interpretation  of  the  aniversal  Gesner. 

t  Laert.  L.  iv.  seg.  32. 

t  Alstedii  Didactica^  c.  12 ;  and  MueU^i  ParamuB  Academica^  p.  38. 

g  Encyclop^dUy  t.  iv.  p.  627.  Art.  Geometre,  par  D'Alemberty  (in  Esprit 
&c.) 
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matieian)   has  also,  by  the  confesdon  of  its  objects,  obtained  a 
proverbial  currency  in  the  most  mathematical  nation  of  Europe. 
— **  A  dull  and  patient  intellect,"  says  Joseph  SccUiger,  the  most 
learned  of  men, — ''  such  should  be  your  geometers.     A  great 
genius  cannot  be  a  great  mathematician  "  * — ''  We  see,"  says 
Roger  Bacan^  a  geometer  above  his  age,  "  that  the  very  rudest 
scholars  are  competent  to  mathematical  learning,  although  unable 
to  attain  to   any  knowledge  of  the  other  sciences."  t — On  the 
other  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  less  illustrious  examples,  Bayle, 
the  impersonation  of  all  logical  subtilty,  is  reported  by  Le  Clerc 
"  to  have  confessed  that  he  could  never  understand  the  demon- 
stration  of    the   first  problem   of  Euclid  :$    and    Wolf^  "  the 
philologer,"  the  mightiest  master  of  the  higher  criticism,  as  we 
are   informed  by  his  biographer  and  son-in-law,  *'  was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  all  mathematical  capacity;"  nay,  ''  remained 
firmly  convinced"  (what,  as  gymnasiarch  and  professor,  he  had  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  verifying,)  "  that  the  more  capable  a  mind 
was  for  mathematics,  the  more  incapable  was  it  for  the  other  no- 
blest sciences."  || 

We  are  far  from  meaning  hereby  to  disparage  the  mathematical 
genius,  which  invents  new  methods  and  formulsB,  or  new  and  feli- 
citous applications  of  the  old ;  but  this  we  assert, — that  the  most 
ordinary  intellect  may,  by  means  of  these  methods  and  formulsd, 
once  invented,  reproduce  and  apply,  by  an  effort  nearly  mechani- 
cal, all  that  the  original  genius  discovered.  The  merit  of  a  mathe- 
matical invention  is,  in  fact,  measured  by  the  amount  of  thought 
which  it  supersedes.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  Pascal,  a  Leibnitz,  and  a  Babbage,  in  their  invention  of  the 
arithmetical  machine,  that  there  would  not  be  required,  in  those 
who  use  it,  more  than  the  dexterity  of  a  turnspit.  The  algebraic 
analysis  is  not  an  instrument  so  perfect ;  it  still  requires  a  modi- 
cum of  mind  to  work  it. 

Unlike  their  divergent  studies,  the  inventive  talents  of  the 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  in  fact,  approximate.  To  meta- 
physical intellects,  like  those  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  mathe- 
matical discovery  shows  almost  as  an  easy  game.  Both  were 
lUostrious  inventors,  almost  as  soon  as  serious  students,  of  the 

*  ScaUgerana  Secunda^  p.  270,  £d.  Des  Maizeaux. 

t  Opus  Mqfus,  P.  iv.  c.  S. 

i  BibL  ChoisUy  t.  xii.  p.  223. 

II  Kortum,  Leben  Wolfs  des  Phihlogen.  1833.     Vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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sdence ;  and  when  the  former,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  published 
the  work  which,  embodying  his  boyish  discoveries,  determines  th« 
grand  »ra  in  the  progress  of  the  modem  analytic,  he  had  fin 
seventeen  years,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  completely  forgcftttn  even 
the  elemmta^y  operations  of  arithmetic.  Yet  so  £su*  was  the 
paerQe  play  of  the  philosopher,  in  advance  of  the  Teteran  effort 
of  the  mathematicians,  that  it  is  only  about  four  years,  since 
Fourier  practically  demonstrated  how  a  great  principle  of  Des- 
cartes, previously  unappreciated,  affords  the  best  and  the  most 
rapid  method  for  the  analysis  of  numerical  equations. 

2.)  In  regard  to  the  vehicle : — Mathematical  language,  precise 
and  adequate,  nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathemaUcal 
thought,  can  afford  us  no  example  of  those  /allades  which  so 
easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language;  its  stadj 
cannot,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  supply  us  with  any  means  o(  ob- 
viating those  illusions  from  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting 
object  of  speculation ;  but,  as  imitation  is  impossible,  one  of  no 
practical  result. 

3.)  In  respect  of  the  matter : — Mathematics  afford  us  no  assist 
ance,  either  in  conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding  the  das^ 
gers  which  we  encounter  in  the  great  field  of  probabilities  wherm 
we  live  and  move. 

As  to  the  difficulties: — ^Mathematical  demonstration  is  sold; 
occupied  in  deducing  conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  princi- 
pally concerned  in  looking  out  for  premises. — All  mathematical 
reasoning  flows  from,  and — admitting  no  tributary  streazns,^ 
can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source :  principle  and  condn- 
sion  are  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science 
is  only  the  last  ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends^ 
with  adamantine  necessity,  link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  frofli 
its  original  dependence. — In  contingent  matter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short ;  and  as  the  concluaon  can 
seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to 
accumulate  probabilities  by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference; 
and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion,  as  it  were,  the  apex  ol 
many  convergent  arguments.  (Compare  Aristot.  AnaL  PosL 
I.  12,  §  13.)  In  general  reasoning,  therefore,  the  capacities 
mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt  acute- 
ness  which  discovers  what  materials  are  wanted  for  our  pre- 
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nises,  and  the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able 
competently  to  supply  them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary, 
iie  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that  patient  habit  of  suspending  all 
Btrusive  thought,  and  of  continuing  an  attention  to  the  unvaried 
evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  vrhich  it  passively  recog- 
lises,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experi- 
nent,  Induction,  Analogy,  the  mathe'matician  knows  nothing. 
(Vhat  Mr  Whewell,  therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration, 
--"  that  the  mixture  of  varuma  grounds  of  conviction^  which  b  so 
common  in  other  men's  minds,  is  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
mathematical  student's,"  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes  to 
render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical 
business  of  life  the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child:  and 
Tor  the  theory  of  science? — the  jmbtlety  of  mtiicl,  the  mtdti- 
formxty  of  matter^  lie  fiEir  beyond  calculus  and  demonstration ; 
mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  be  caught,  nor 
the  chain  by  which  Proteus  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers : — ^How  important  soever  may  be  the  study  of 
general  logic,  in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which  originate 
both  in  Hie  form  and  in  the  vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of  our 
conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  frequentiy  occasioned  by  any 
vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by  the  sin  of  a 
rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  fabe.    Now  if  mathema- 
tics, as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  caihariicon, 
the  one  practical  propeedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course 
enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most  dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our 
inteUectucU  failings.    But,  among  all  our  rational  pursuits,  mathe- 
matics stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  affording  us  no  aid 
towards  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease. 
The  mathematician,  as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed 
^th  the  deduction  of  inevitable  conclusions,  from  data  passively 
i*eceived ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part,  actively  occu- 
pied in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  (k)llection  and  balancing  of 
probabilities,  in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which 
their  premises  are  to  be  established.    Their  pursuits,  accordingly, 
from  the  mingled  experience  of  failure  and  success,  have,  to  them, 
proved  a  special  logic,  a  practical  discipline, — on  the  one  hand,  of 
skill  and  confidence,  on  the  other,  of  caution  and  sobriety :  his,  on 
the  contrary,  have  not  only  not  trained  him  to  that  acute  scent, 
to  that  delicate,  almost  instinctive,  tact  which,  in  the  twilight  of 
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probability,  the  search  and  discriminadon  of  its  finer  facts  demand : 
they  have  gone  to  cloud  his  rision,  to  indurate  his  touch,  to  aU 
but  the  blazing  light  and  iron  chain  of  demonstration,  leaTins: 
him,  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  his  science,  either  to  a  pasave 
eredulity  in  any  premises,  or  to  an  absolute  incredulity  in  alL 

Before,  however,  proceeding  articulately  to  show  how,  in  diffo> 
rent  dispositions,  these  opposite  vices  are,  both,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  same  common  cause,  we  may  first  evince  that  our 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  general  tendency  of  mathematical  study 
is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  and 
their  powers  of  observation,  are  the  best  qualified  to  pronounce 
a  judgment.  We  quote  the  authorities  that  chance  to  linger  in 
our  recollection ;  a  slight  research  might  multiply  them  without 
end. 

On  such  a  question,  we,  of  course,  prefer  the  testimony  of 
mathematicians  themselves ;  they  shall  constitute  our  first  class, 
and  under  this  head  we  include  those  only  who  have  distingoished 
themselves  by  mathematical  publications. 

Of  these,  tiie  oldest  we  shiJl  adduce  is  that  miracle  of  universal 
genius — Pascal: — 

**  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  qnrit  of  MafftenuUics^  and  the 
spirU  of  Observation,  f — ^In  the  former^  the  principles  are  palpable,  but  re- 
mote  from  common  nse ;  so  that  from  want  of  custom  it  is  not  easy  to  tmn 
onr  head  in  that  direction ;  bnt  if  it  be  thns  tamed  ever  so  little,  the  princi- 
ples are  seen  fully  Confessed,  and  it  would  argue  a  mind  incorrigibly  false,  to 
reason  inconseqnently  on  principles  so  obtrusive,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overlook  them. — Bnt,  in  the  Jield  of  observation^  the  principles  are  in  common 
nse,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all.  We  need  not  to  tarn  onr  head,  to  make  anv 
effort  whatsoever.  Nothing  is  wanted  beyond  a  good  sight:  but  good  it 
most  be ;  for  the  principles  are  so  minute  and  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible but  some  of  them  should  escape.  The  omission,  however,  of  a  single  prin- 
ciple, leads  to  error ;  it  is,  therefore,  requisite  to  have  a  sight  of  the  clearest, 
to  discern  all  the  principles ;  and,  then,  a  correct  intellect  to  avoid  false  rea- 
sonings on  known  principles. — ^All  mathematicians  would,  thus,  be  observant, 
had  they  a  good  sight ;  for  they  do  not  reason  falsely  on  the  principles  which 

•  In  the  original — Vesprit  de  Geomeirie.  Geometrie,  as  is  nsnal  in  French, 
is  here  employed  by  Pascal  for  mathematics  in  general. 

t  In  the  original — Vesprit  de  Finesse,  It  is  impossible  to  render  this  quite 
adequately  in  English.  Fin  is  here  used  for  acutCy  subtiie^  observani;  and 
esprit  de  finesse  is  nearly  convertible  with  spirit  of  acute  observation^  applied 
especially  to  the  affaira  of  the  world.  But  as  the  expressions  observemt  and 
spirit  of  observation  with  us  actually  imply  the  adjective,  the  repetition  of 
which  would  be  awkward,  we  have  accordingly  translated  the  original  bv 
these  alone. 
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they  know  ;  and  minds  of  observation  would  be  mathematical  could  they  turn 
their  view  towards  the  unfamiliar  principles  of  mathematics. — The  cause  why 
certain  observant  minds  are  not  mathematical,  is,  because  they  are  wholly 
nnable  to  torn  themselves  towards  the  principles  of  mathematics ;  but  the 
reason  why  there  are  maOiematidans  void  of  observation^  is^  that  they  do  not 
see  what  lies  before  them;  and  thai  accustomed  to  the  clear  and  palpable  prin- 
ciples  of  mathematics^  and  only  to  reason  after  these  principles  have  been  well 
Hen  and  handled^  they  lose  themselves  m  matters  of  observation^  where  the  prin- 
ciples do  not  allow  of  being  thus  treated.    These  objects  are  seen  with  difS- 
cult  J ;  nay,  are  felt  rather  than  seen  ;  and  it  is  with  inOnite  pains  that  others 
can  be  made  to  feel  them,  if  they  have  not  already  felt  them  without  aid. 
They  are  so  delicate  and  so  numerous,  that  to  be  felt  they  require  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  clear  sense.    They  can  also  seldom  be  demonstrated  in  succession 
as  [»  done  in  mathematics ;  for  we  are  not  so  in  possession  of  their  principles, 
while  the  very  attempt  would,  of  itself,  be  endless.    The  object  must  be  dis- 
covered at  once,  by  a  single  glance,  and  not  by  course  of  reasoning,— at  least 
np  to  a  certain  point.     Thtts  it  is  rare^  that  mathematicians  are  observant^  or 
ihat  observant  mmds  are  mathematical:  because  mathematicians  would  treat 
matters  of  observation  by  rule  of  mathematic ;  and  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  attempting  to  commence  by  definitions  and  by  principles, — a  mode 
of  procedure  incompatible  with  this  kind  of  reasoning.    It  is  not,  that  the 
mind  does  not  perform  the  process ;  but  performs  it  silently,  naturally,  and 
artlessly :  for  its  expression  surpasses  all  men,  and  the  consciousness  of  it 
appertains  to  few. — On  the  other  hand,  minds  of  observation,  habituated  to 
form  tbeir  judgment  at  a  single  glance,  are  so  amazed  when  propositions  are 
laid  before  them,  whereof  they  comprehend  nothing,  and  wherein  to  enter,  it 
bchoTes  tbem  to  pass  through  definitions  and  barren  principles,  which  they 
are  also  unaccustomed  thus  to  consider  in  detail, — that  they  are  revolted  and 
disgusted.    But  false  minds,  they  are  never  either  observant  or  mathenati- 
cal. — Mathematicians,  who  are  mere  mathematicians,  have  thus  their  under- 
standing correct,  provided  always  that  every  thing  be  well  explained  to  them 
by  definition  and  principle :  otherwise  they  are  fahe  and  insupportable ;  for 
Ihey  are  correct  only  upon  notorious  principles, — And  minds  of  observation,  if 
only  observant,  are  incapable  of  the  patience  to  descend  to  the  first  principles 
of  matters  speculative  and  of  imagination,  of  which  they  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  the  usage  of  the  world."  * 

Berkeley  is  our  second  mathematician.     He  asks,  and  his  que- 
ries are  intended  to  be  answered  in  the  negative : — 

*^  Whether  tedious  calculations  in  algebra  and  fluxions  be  the  likeliest  method 
to  improve  the  mind  t  And  whether  men^s  being  accustomed  to  reason  alto- 
gether about  mathematical  signs  and  figures,  doth  not  make  them  at  a  loss 
how  to  reason  without  them? — Whether  whatever  readiness  analysts  acquire 
in  stating  a  problem,  or  finding  apt  expressions  for  mathematical  quantities, 
the  same  doth  necessarily  infer  a  proportionable  ability  in  conceiving  and  ex- 
pressing  oAer  matters  f  "  t 


♦  Pens^^  I.  Fartie,  art.  10,  sect.  2. 
t  Analyst,  Qu.  38,  39. 
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S'  OravtMnde,  our  third  mathematical  testimony,  after 
geometry,  as  an  useful  exerdse  of  intelligence,  inasmuch  as  its 
principles  are  simple,  its  conclusions  undoubted,  and  as  it  ascends 
from  the  easiest  and  simplest  to  the  more  difficult  and  more  coxn- 
plex;  and  the  method  of  analysis,  as  cultivating  the  inyention, 
from  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  disco yering  the  intermediate  terms 
requisite  for  bringing  given  extremes  into  comparison,  (this  ad- 
vantage, be  it  noticed,  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  mere  study  of  the 
method,)  proceeds : — 

*'  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  applied  the  mind  to  one  sdenoe ;  the  more 
widely  different  among  dtemsehes  are  the  ideas  which  the  intellect  acquire 
and  concerning  which  it  reasons,  the  more  expanded  becomes  its  intelligence. 
In  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  a  well  ordered  exercise,  the  above-mentioned 
faculties  are  improved.  Bat  there  is  required,  moreover,  that  these  same 
faculties  should  be  exercised  upon  ideas,  now  of  one  kind,  now  of  another, 
and  differentjrom  maJthematical,  Those  who  are  habituated  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ideas  of  a  single  doss,  however  skilful  they  may  be  in  the  handling  of 
these,  reason  absurdly  upon  other  matters.  A  pliant  genius  ought  to  be  ac- 
quired ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  compassed  by  applying  the  mind  to  a  pbaraUhf 
of  studies^  wholly  different  from  each  other. . .  .We  ought  to  be  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  this, — that  the  mind  be  inured  to  abstract  consideration.  Where  ideas 
are  to  be  compared,  things  are  never  more  clearly  illustrated  than  when  we 
examine  these  ideas  separately  from  all  others.  In  such  an  exercise  of  nund 
the  study  of  metaphysics  is  peculiarly  useful^  provided  that  all  confosed  ideas 
be  removed,  and  the  others  expounded  in  a  natural  order.'** 

J^Alembert  is  the  fourth  mathematical  authority. 

^'It  seems  as  if  great  mathematicians  ought  to  be  excellent  metapkyssdcans^ 
at  least  upon  the  objects  about  which  their  science  proper  is  conversant ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  veiy  far  from  being  always  the  case.  The  logic  of  some 
of  them  is  comprehended  in  their  formulas,  and  does  not  extend  beyond.  The 
case  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  the  sense  of  sight  contrary^to  that  of 
touch,  or  in  whom  the  latter  of  these  senses  is  only  perfected  at  the  expense 
of  the  former.  These  bad  metaphysicians  Iq  a  science  in  which  it  is  m  eas^ 
not  to  reason  wrong^  wonld  infiedlibly  be  much  worse,  as  experience  proves, 
on  matters  in  which  they  had  not  the  cakulusfor  a  guide.'"  f 

[LicTUenberg^  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  Goettingen,  but  who  was  abo  something  better,  being 
one  of  the  wittiest  writers  and  most  philosophical  thinkers  of  his 
country,  is  our  fifth  mathematical  authority.  After  stating  that 
''  Mathematics  are  not  only  the  most  certain  of  all  human  sciences, 
but  also  the  easiest,"  he  makes  the  following  observation : — 

*  Introdudio  ad  Phihsophiam,  jt;.,  §  887,  sq. 
t  Elemens  de  Philosophies  c.  15. 
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**  Mathematics  are  a  noble  flcience,  bnt  tufor  the  ma^ematickmi^  they  are 
often  not  worth  the  hangman.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  mathematics  aa 
with  theology ;  for,  as  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  latter,  especially 
if  they  once  obtain  an  office,  forthwith  arrogate  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
peculiar  sanctity  and  a  closer  alliance  with  God,  though  very  many  among 
them  are  in  reality  bnt  good-for-nothing  subjects ;  in  like  manner,  he  who  is 
styled  a  mathematician  very  frequently  succeeds  in  passing  for  a  deep 
thinker^  although  under  that  name  are  included  the  veriest  dunderheads  (di& 
^roeasten  Plunderkoepfe^  tin  existence^  incapable  of  any  business  whatsoever 
w^hich  requires  reflection^  since  this  cannot  be  immediately  performed  by  the 
€<MBy  process  of  connecting  symbols,  which  is  more  the  product  of  routine 
than  of  thought."*] 

To  this  category  we  may  also  not  improperly  refer  Dugald 
SteuHMTty  for  though  not  an  aathor  in  mathematical  science,  he 
was  in  early  life  a  distingoished  professor  of  mathematics ;  whilst 
his  philosophical  writings  prove  that,  to  the  last,  he  had  never 
wholly  neglected  the  professional  studies  of  his  youth.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  bis  authority  is  of  the  highest. 

*'*'  How  accurate  soever  the  logical  process  may  be,  if  our  first  principles 
he  rashly  assumed,  or  if  our  terms  be  indefinite  and  ambiguous,  there  is  no 
aheurdity  so  great  that  we  may  not  be  brought  to  adopt  it ;  and  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that,  while  mathematical  studies  exercise  the  faculty  of  rea- 
soning or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to  the  other  powers  of  the 
understanding  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  apt  to  produce  aJadUty  in  the  admission  qfdata^  and  a  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  field  of  speculation  by  partial  and  arbitrary  definitions.  .  .  . 
Wlien  the  mathematician  reasons  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  his  favour* 
itc  studies,  he  is  ap^  to  assume,  too  confidently,  certain  intermediate  prin- 
ciples as  the  foundation  of  his  arguments.  ...  I  think  I  have  observed 
a  peculiar  proneness  in  mathematicians,  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  to  avaH 
themselves  of  principles  sanctioned  by  some  imposing  names,  and  to  avoid  all 
discussion  which  might  lead  to  an  ezamination  of  uitimaie  truths,  or  involve  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  (heir  ideas ^  f 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  do  not  quote,  as 
the  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  one  to  whom  a 
discussion  like  the  present  can  be  of  any  interest. 

The  other  authorities  we  shall  take  also  in  the  order  of  time. 

[The  testimonies  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  are  valuable  alike  for  the 

*  iVermischte  SchriJUn,  11.,  p.  287,  Ist  ed.— I  had  resolved  to  add  no 
new  authorities  to  those  which  the  article  originally  contained ;  both  because, 
in  fact,  these  were  perhaps  superabundant,  and  because  there  need  be  no  end 
to  additions,  if  any  be  allowed.  Bnt  this  and  those  of  Vives  had  been 
intended  for  the  article ;  in  the  haste,  however,  with  which  it  was  prepared, 
they  were  overlooked,  until  too  late  for  insertion.] 

t  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  iii.  pp.  271,  288,  290. 

T 
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high  authority  of  the  witness,  and  for  the  number  of  points  to 
which  his  evidence  applies.    He  says : — 

^^  These  arts  [the  matbematical]  as  they  appertain  to  nse,  so  if  use  be 
superseded,  are  elevated  to  matters  whoUy  prqfidesa^  affording  only  a  steiiie 
contemplation  and  inquiry  without  end,  in  as  much  as  step  detennmes  step 
to  an  infinite  series :  and  whilst  the  rudiments  of  these  disciplines,  and  a 
certidn  legitimate  progress  in  their  study,  aid|,  sharpens,  and  dellgfats  the 
mind ;  so  their  intense  and  cusiduous  exercise  conetiitUee  the  torture  (camifi* 
dnae)  of  noble  intellects^ — of  those  bom  ^br  the  ben^  ofmankindP^ 

'*  Minds  volatile  and  restless,  prone  to  self-indulgence,  and  incafMible  of 
the  labour  of  an  unremitted  attention,  are  vehemently  abhorrent  from  these 
studies.  For  they  tie  down  the  intellect,  compel  it  to  do  this  or  that,  and 
permit  it  not  to  wander  to  any  other  object.  Persons  of  an  oblivious  memoir 
are,  likewise,  disqualified ;  for  if  the  previous  steps  be  foigotten,  not  a  hun- 
dredth of  the  others  can  be  retained, — such,  in  these  sciences,  is  the  serks 
and  continuous  concatenation  of  the  proofs.  And  for  this  reason,  iSbmy  very 
soon  sHpfrom  the  mind^  unless  beaten  in  by  frequent  exercise.  Hiose  ill  adapted 
for  the  other  and  more  agreeable,  are  frequently  the  subjects  peculiarly  fitted 
for  these  severe  and  repulsive,  studies.  But  such  knowledge,  if  any  one  con- 
tinue to  indulge  himself  therein,  is  without  end ;  whilst  its  sedtdom 
leads  away  from  the  business  ofHfe^  and  even  deprives  its  votaries  of 
«fwe."]  t 

After  Sir  Kendm  Digby,  ab*ead j  quoted,  (p.  277,)  and  to  whom 
we  here  again  refer,  the  next  is  that  of  Sarbiere,  Historiographer 
Royal  of  France,  who,  if  not  a  mathematical  author  himself,  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematidaxis  of 
his  age, — as  Ghkssendi  (of  whose  philosophy  he  was  acknowledged 
even  by  Bemier  to  be  the  most  accomplished  disciple),  Meraenne, 
Format,  Carcavi,  &c.  Speaking  of  Gassendi's  disregard  of  the 
higher  geometry  and  algebra,  and  his  valuing  mathematics  in 
general,  only  as  the  instrument  of  more  important  scsienoesy  be 
says: — 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  abstrusest  MathemaHcs  do  not  muck  conduce^  to  sof 
nothing  worse  qfthem^  to  Me  acquisition  of  right  reasoning^  and  the  illiistratios 
of  natural  phienomena ;  as  every  one  is  aware  that  mathematicians,  distin- 
guished in  the  higher  branches  of  their  science,  are  sometimes  none  of  the 
most  clear-sighted  in  matters  beyond  its  province.*^  t 

(And  in  another  work) : — ^*  It  is  an  observation  which  all  the  woiid  can 
verify,  that  there  is  nothing  so  diphrable  as  the  conduct  of  some  cdebrated 
mathematicians  in  their  own  ciffairs,  nor  any  thing  so  absurd  as  their  ppimtmi 
on  the  sciences  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  I  have  seen  of  them,  those  wbo 
mined  themselves  in  groundless  lawsuits ;  who  dissipated  their  whole  means 

*  [/)«  Causis  corruptarum  artium.   L.  v.  C.  De  MaAematidsJ] 

t  [I>e  tradendis  disciplinis.   L.  iv.] 

%  Vita  Qassendi;  Praef  Operum  GassendL 
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in  quest  of  the  phflosopher's  stone ;  who  built  extravagantlj;  who  embarked 
in  nndertakiDgB  of  which  e^ery  one  foresaw  the  iU  success ;  who  quaked  for 
terror  at  the  pettiest  accident  in  life ;  who  formed  only  chimeras  in  politics ; 
and  who  hftd  no  more  of  onr  civilisation  than  if  bom  among  the  Hnrons  or 
the  Iroqaois." — (After  a  cniious  example.)  ^*  HencCf  sir,  yon  may  form 
some  judgment  of  how  far  algehra  conduces  to  common  seme^  when  the  ques- 
tion is  not  about  an  affair  of  figures,  and  if  there  be  not  reason  to  believe 
that  its  eUfstracHons  art  thenud^  of  a  noxunta  influence  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  They  are  too  minute  for  the  ordinaiy  usage  of  civil  society ;  and 
it  is  requisite  to  incorporate  them  with  something  less  spiritual,  in  order 
that  the  thought  may  not  be  so  piercing,  so  decisive,  and  so  difficult  to  con- 
trol."* 

Clarendon : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  very  conversant  in 
books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  ma^emaHce;  but  though  he  had  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in  Denmark  and 
France,  was,  in  truth,  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  man,  and  expected 
a  greater  certitude  in  the  consultation  of  business,  than  the  business  of  this 
world  Is  capable  of,  which  temper  proved  veiy  hiconvenient  to  him  through 
the  course  of  his  life."  t 

Le  Clere: — 

'*  There  is  also  sometimes  to  be  considered  so  great  a  number  of  Modes 
and  Relations,  and  these  so  minute,  that  they  cannot,  without  a  far  greater 
expense  of  time  than  we  can  afford  them,  be  arranged  in  geometric  order. 
And  yet  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  these,  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  importance  to  us  than  concerning  mathematical  problems.  Snch  are 
the  various  affections  of  the  minds  of  men  and  of  the  affairs  of  life,*concem- 
uig  which,  the  most  expert  geometers  do  not  judge  better  than  their  neighbours^ 
iwy^  frequently  worse.  It  is  a  question,  for  instance,  whether  a  certain  plan 
or  undertaking  is  to  have  a  prosperous  result.  In  that  undertaking  there 
are  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  cannot  be  brought  to  an  issue  unless  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  which  again  depend  on  innumerable  circumstances. 
Those  accustomed  to  mathematical  ideas^  which  are  very  easily  observed^  and 
^^  easify  discriminaied  from  each  oAer,  when^  by  the  rules  of  their  science 
^hey  attempt  to  judge  of  the  administration  of  public  or  private  affairs^  arrive 
<^  conclusions  the  most  absurd.  For  they  take  into  account  only  the  abstract 
possibilities,  omitting  in  their  reasonings  certun  dispositions  of  things  and 
persons,  which  by  their  multiplicity  and  minuteness,  almost  elude  the  acutest 
observation.  It  also  happens,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  who  judge  cor- 
recUy  in  regard  to  suck  matters  are  wholly  wrong  in  regard  to  mathematical 
^^i^stions,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  eschew  them  as  difficult,  and  alien  from 
then- habits."  t 

Buddeus: — 

"Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that,  if  habituated  to  certain 

*  Lettres,  let.  Ixviii.  t  History,  &c.  vol.  ii.,  p.  168,  Ed.  1704. 

X  Clerid  Logica,  Pan.  iii.  c.  8,  §§  18,  14. 
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kinds  of  tfaougbt,  it  cannot  forthwith  divest  itself  thereof,  when  passing  tu 
the  consideration  of  other  objects,  bnt  oonjnres  np  notions  cofnceming  these, 
analogous  to  those  already  irradicated  in  it  by  costom.  This  is  tlie  real  cause 
of  errors  almost  infinite.  Thus  they,  who  inconsiderately  caarnf  over  maAe- 
maticcU  notions  into  morals  and  theohgy^  seem  to  themsdoes  to  find  inAese  mev 
sciences  the  same  necessary  connexion  which  they  discovered  in  the  old,"  * 

Barbeyrcuiy  speaking  of  the  Dotes  on  Grotins  De  Jvare  BellL 

&c.  by  Feldenus,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Helmstadt,  of  which 
Salmasius  *^  had  promised  mountsdns  and  maryels/'  says : — 

*^  Never  was  there  seen  aught  more  wretched ;  and  we  might  be  surprised 
that  a  mtUhematician  could  reason  so  iU^  had  we  not  other,  and  far  more  illos- 
trious  examples,  which  clearly  evince,  that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  dots 
not  always  render  the  mind  more  correct  in  relation  to  subjects  beyond  the  sphere 
of  these  sciences."  f 

Warburtan : — 

^^  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  much  a  paradox  to  say,  that  long  habit  in  this 
science  (mathematics)  incapacitates  the  mindjbr  reasoning  at  larger  and  etpedalh 
in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  And  yet,  I  believe,  nothing  is  more  certain. 
The  object  of  geometry  is  demonstration,  and  its  subject  admits  of  it,  and  ii 
almost  the  only  one  that  doth.  In  this  science,  whatever  is  not  demonstrs- 
tion  is  nothing,  or,  at  least,  below  the  sublime  inquirer's  regard.  Probabi- 
lity^ through  its  ahnost  infinite  degrees,  from  simple  ignorance  np  to  absolou 
certainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  geometrician.  And  yet  here  it  is,  tb^ 
the  great  business  of  the  human  mind  is  carried  on, — the  search  and  discovery 
of  all  the  important  truths  which  concern  us  as  reasonable  creatures.  And 
here  too  it  is,  that  all  its  vigour  is  exerted;  for  to  proportion  the  assent  to  the 
probability  accompanying  every  varying  degree  of  moral  evidence,  requires 
the  most  enlarged  and  sovereign  exercise  of  reason.  But  the  harder  the  use  oj 
any  thing,  the  more  of  habit  is  required  to  make  us  perfect  in  it.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  the  geometer ,  long  confined  to  the  routine  of  demonstration ,  the 
easiest  exercise  of  reason^  where  much  less  of  the  vigour  than  of  the  attention 
of  mind  is  required  to  excel,  should  form  a  right  judgment  on  subjects  whase 
truth  or  falsehood  is  to  be  rated  by  the  probabilities  of  moral  evidence?  *'  X 
Basedow : — 

**  Mathematics  tolerate  no  reasoning  from  analogy.  Of  the  coacervation  of 
proofs  from  many  probable  grounds ;  of  arguments  from  the  certainty  and 
adaptation  of  thought ;  of  the  coUison  of  proofs ;  of  useful  probabilities ;  of 
exceptions  from  ordinary  truths  in  extraordinary'  circnmstances,~of  all  the:^e 
they  take  no  account.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  is  determinately  certain 
from  the  commencement ;  of  exceptions  no  mathematician  ever  dreams.  Bnt 
is  this  character  of  thought  applicable  to  the  other  brandies  of  our  knowledge  f  The 
moment  we  attempt  to  treat  logic,  morals,  theology,  medicine,  jnrisprudencet 
politics,  criticism,  or  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  mathematical  method,  we 

*  Isagoge  Historico-Theologica,  1.  i.,  c.  4. 

t  Preface  to  his  Grotius^  t.  i.,  p>  ix.,  Ed.  1724. 

X  Julian^  Pref.  p.  xix.,  Worhs^  vol.  iv.,  p.  S45. 
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play  Uie  part,  not  of  philosophers  bat  of  dreamergy  and  this  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  human  reason  and  happiness/*  &c.  &c* 

Walpole : — 

^^  7%«  prqfotmd  study  of  malhematks  seems  to  injure  the  more  general  and 
useful  mode  of  reasoning — that  by  induction.  Mathematical  truths  being,  so 
to  speak,  pa^foble^  the  moral  feelings  become  less  sensitive  to  impalpable 
truths.  As  iv^hen  one  sense  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  the  others  are  usually 
less  acute,  so  mathematical  reasoning  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  injure  the 
other  modes  of  ratiocination,^'' ^ 

Gfibbon: — 

^'  From  a  blind  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  such  abstract  science^  my  father  had 
been  desirous,  and  even  pressing,  that  I  should  devote  some  time  to  the  Ma- 
thematics ;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  wish.  During 
two  winters  I  attended  the  private  lectures  of  M.  de  Traytorrens,  who  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  as  far  as  the  conic  sections  of 
the  Marquis  de  rH6pita],  and  appeared  satisfied  with  my  diligence  and  im- 
provement. But  as  my  childish  propensity  for  numbers  and  calculations  was 
totally  extinct,  I  was  content  to  receive  the  passive  impressions  of  my  pro- 
fessor's lectures,  without  any  active  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  As  soon  as  I 
understood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathe- 
matics ;  nor  can  I  lament  that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by  tlie 
habit  of  riffid  demonstration^  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feeUngs  of  moral  evidence^ 
which  most,  however,  determine  the  actions  and  opinions  of  our  lives."  t 
Kirwan : — 

'*  Some  have  been  led  to  Imagine, — '  that  the  true  way  of  acquiring  a  habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  in  train,  is  to  exercise  ourselves  in  mathematical  de- 
monstrations ;  that  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning  which  that  study  neces- 
sarily biings  the  mind  to,  they  may  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge  as  they  shall  have  occasion.'     This,  however,  is  an  egregious  mis- 
take ;  the  mode  of  reasoning  of  mathematicians  beingfounded  on  the  relation 
of  identity  or  equality,  is  not  transferable  to  any  other  science  into  which  ma- 
thematical considerations  do  not  enter,  as  ethics,  jurisprudence,  whether 
natural  or  municipal,  medicine,  chemistry,  theology,  metaphysics,  d^.,  which 
are  founded  on  relations  entirely  different.    On  the  contrary,  the  habit  of 
mathematical  reasoning  seems  to  unfit  a  person  for  reasoning  justly  on  any  other 
subject;  for,  accustomed  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence,  a  mathematician 
frequently  becomes  insensible  to  any  other."  | 

De  Stael  :— 

*'  The  study  of  languages,  which  in  Germany  constitutes  the  basis  of  edu- 
cation, is  much  more  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
earlier  age,  than  that  of  mathematics,  or  of  the  physical  sciences.  Pascal, 
that  great  geometer,  whose  profound  thought  hovered  over  the  science  which 
he  peculiarly  cultivated,  as  over  every  other,  has  himself  acknowledged  the 

•  PhUalethie.  Bd.  ii.,  §.  179. 

t  WalpoUana,  vol.  L,  p.  113. 

X  Life  in  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  92,  Ed.  1814. 

I  Logick,  jrol.  i.,  Pref.  p.  iii. 
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itui^ferabU  defedi  oftkou  minds  iMek  owe  AeirJIrwtJbrmaiitm  k>  At 
maiici.  This  Btndy,  in  the  earlier  age,  exerclaeB  only  the  mnkanigm  afimki- 
Uffence.  In  boys,  oocapied  so  soon  with  calcolations,  the  spcing  of  fmrngmnr 
tion,  then  so  fiiir  and  fruitful,  is  arrested ;  and  they  acquire  not,  in  its  atead, 
any  pre-eminent  accuracy  of  thought, — ^for  arithmetic  and  aigebEm  are  linuted 
to  the  teaching,  in  a  thousand  forms,  propositions  alirays  identicaL  Tbe 
problems  of  life  axe  more  complicated ;  not  one  is  poutiye^  not  one  Is  abso- 
lute ;  we  must  conjecture,  we  must  decide  by  the  aid  of  indications  and 
assumptions,  which  bear  no  analogy  with  the  infallible  procedure  of  the  cal- 
culus. Demonstrated  truths  do  not  conduct  to  probable  truUis ;  which  alone, 
however,  serve  us  for  our  guide  in  business,  in  the  arts,  and  in  society. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  point  at  which  the  mathematics  themsdves  require  tluu 
luminous  power  of  invention,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetratd 
into  the  secrets  of  nature.  At  the  summit  of  thought  the  imaginations  of 
Homer  and  of  Newton  seem  to  unite ;  but  how  many  ol  the  young,  without 
mathematical  genius,  consecrate  their  time  to  this  science !  There  Lb  exer- 
cised in  them  only  a  single  facukjf,  whilst  the  whole  moral  being  ought  to  be 
under  development  at  an  age  when  it  is  so  easy  to  derange  the  sool  and  the 
body  in  attempting  to  strengthen  only  a  part.  Nothing  is  less  appUcMe  to 
lift  Aan  a  mathematical  argument,  A  proposition,  couched  in  ciphers,  is  de- 
cidedly  either  true  or  false.  In  all  other  relations  the  true  and  the  false  are 
so  intermingled,  that  frequently  instinct  alone  can  decide  us  in  the  strife  of 
motives,  sometimes  as  powerful  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.**  * 

We  have  already  noticed  in  general  that,  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  necessary  matter,  mathematicians  are  disposed  to  one  or 
other  of  two  opposite  extremes, — credulity  and  aeq^icism.  The 
cause  is  manifest. 

Alienated,  by  the  opposite  character  of  their  stndies,  from  those 
habits  of  caution  and  confideifce,  of  skill  and  sagacity,  which  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  universe  of  probability  requires  and 
induces ;  they  are  constrained,  when  they  venture  to  speculate  be- 
yond their  diagrams  and  calculations,  either^  to  accept  their  fS^ts, 
on  authority,  if  not  on  imagination,^-or,  to  repudiate  altogether, 
as  uiureal,  what  they  are  themselves  incapable  of  verifying.  These 
opposite  dispositions  are  not,  however,  incapable  of  conjunction ; 
they  are  indeed  often  united  in  the  same  individual,  but  in  relation 
to  different  objects. 

This  twofold  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  frequently 
been  noticed.  In  reference  to  philosophy,  it  is  observed  by 
SalcU,  a  distinguished  German  metaphysician : — 

^^  The  study  of  Mathematics^  unless  special  precaution  be  taken,  is  rather 
a  hinderance  dtan  cin  aid. — For,  in  so  i^r  as  the  mathematician,  accustomed 
to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  ignorant  of  any  other,  applies,  or  does  not 

•  De  PAilemagne^  t.  i.  c.  18.  p.  163. 
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apply  it  to  the  sapersenuble, — ^what  moat  follow  ?  In  the  former  case,  the 
sapenenaible  world  is  denied,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  mathematicallj  de- 
monstrated ;  and,  in  the  latter,  affinned  only  on  the  ground  of  feeling  and 
imagination.  Thus,  on  the  one  alternative,  the  mathematician  becomes  ne- 
cessarily a  MaUeriaUst ;  on  the  other,  a  MysHc.^^  * 

Of  the  two  extremes,  that  of  credtUity,  as  relative,  at  least,  to 
the  affairs  of  life,  is  by  far  the  more  frequent  and  obtrusive.  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  seems  even  not  indisposed  to  exphdn  the  apparent 
manifestations  of  the  opposite  tendency,  on  the  ground  of  credu- 
lity alone.     He  says : — 

*^  In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  never  met  with  a  mere  mathe- 
maticUm  who  ujoe  not  credidom  to  afoadt:  credulous  not  only  with  respect  to 
human  testimony,  but  crednlous  also  in  matters  of  opinion ;  and  prone,  on 
all  subjects  which  he  had  not  carefiilly  studied,  to  repose  too  much  faith  in 
illustrious  and  consecrated  names The  atheism  and  material- 
ism professed  by  some  late  mathematicians  on  the  Continent,  is,  I  suspect, 
in  many  cases,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  same  cause ;  a  credulity  yielding 
itself  up  as  blindly  to  the  fashionable  disbelief  of  the  day,  as  that  of  their 
predeoessors  submitted  itself  to  the  creed  of  the  Infallible  Church."  f 

Our  limits,  we  regret,  preclude  us  from  adverting  to  Mr  Stew- 
art's ingenious  suggestion  of  one  cause,  at  least,  of  the  disposition 
shown  by  mathematicians  to  fanaticism ;  but  we  shall  quote  his 
testimony  to  the  phsenomenon. 

**  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that,  in  mathematicians  who  have  confined  theur 

stupes  to  mathematics  alone,  there  has  often  been  observed  a  proneneas  to 

that  spedee  of  reliffious  enthusiasm  in  which  imoffination  ie  the  predominant 

tlementj  and  whichy  HAe  a  contagion^  is  propoffated  in  a  crowd.    In  one  of  our 

most  celebrated  universities,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of 

being  the  principal  seat  of  mathematical  learning  in  this  island,  I  have  been 

assured,  that  if,  at  any  time,  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as  will  occa- 

sionaDy  happen  in  all  numerous  societies)  a  few  of  the  unsounder  limbs  of 

that  learned  body,  the  contagion  has  invariably  spread  much  mare  widefy 

among  the  mathematicians  than  among  the  men  of  erudition.    Even  the  strong 

head  of  Waring,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  that  England  has 

produced,  was  not  proof  against  the  malady,  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I  was 

told  by  the  late  Dr  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafT)  to  have  sunk  hito  a  deep 

Teli^ous  melancholy,  approadiing  to  msanity/^t 

On  this  principle  of  facile  credence,  it  is  to  be  explained  why  of 
metaphysicians,  the  most  fanciful  and  most  confident  speculators 
have  been  usually  the  most  mathematical.  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Cardan,  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  and  Leibnitz,  are  names  not 

*  Orundxuege  der  dUgemeiner  PhUosophie ;  by  J.  Salat,  Ordinaiy  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  hi  the  University  of  Landshut,  &c.    1820. 
t  Elements,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271,  280. 
tibid.  p.  291. 
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more  distinguished  for  their  philosophical  genius  than  for  their 
philosophical  credulity.  Conyersant,  in  their  mathematics,  onlj 
about  the  relations  of  ideal  objects,  and  exclusively  accustomed 
to  the  passive  recognition  of  absolute  certainty,  they  seem  in  their 
metaphysics  almost  to  have  lost  the  capacity  of  real  observaiaon 
and  of  critically  appreciating  comparative  degrees  of  probabilit j. 
In  their  systems,  accordingly,  hypothesis  is  seen  to  take  the  place 
of  fact ;  and  reason,  from  the  mistress,  is  degraded  to  the  hand- 
maid, of  imagination. 

"  Mathematical  science,"  says  the  marvellous  Prince  of  Jiircm- 
dola,  '^  does  not  bestow  wisdom :  it  was  therefore,  by  the  andents, 
made  the  discipline  of  boys.  On  the  contrary,  though  preparing 
for  philosophy,  if  previously  sipped  in  fnoderaHon,  when  ra^ed  to 
an  object  of  exclusive  study,  it  affords  the  greatest  occasions  of 
philoeophiccd  error.    To  this  Aristotle  bears  evidence."  ♦ 

''  Descartes,"  says  VoUcUre,  "  was  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  his  age ;  but  nuUhematics  leave  the  intellect  as  they  find  it 
That  of  Descartes  was  too  prone  to  invention.  He  preferred  the 
divination  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  first  of  mathematicians 
produced  nothing  almost  but  romances  of  philosophy."  f  A  more 
felicitous  expression  had  been  preoccupied  by  Father  Daniel ; — 
"  The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  the  romance  of  nature."  Bat 
in  fact,  Descartes  himself  was  author  of  the  mot : — ^^  My  theory 
of  vortices  is  a  philosophical  romance." 

In  regard  to  Leibnitz,  even  his  intelligent  and  learned  firiend, 
the^^  Qiieen  of  Prussia^  was  not  blind  to  the  evil  influence  of 
his  mathematics  on  his  philosophy.  She  was  wont  to  say,  with 
an  eye  to  the  "  Pre-established  Harmony  "  and  "  Monads,"— 
*'  that,  of  all  who  meddled  with  philosophy,  the  mathematicians 
satisfied  her  the  least,  more  especially  when  they  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  things  in  genered,  or  the  nature  of  the  soul 
in  particular ;  and  that  she  was  surprised,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  geometrical  exactness,  metaphysical  notions  were,  for  most  of 
them,  lost  countries^  and  exhaustless  sources  of  chimeras,  % 

*  Joannes  Picas  Mirandalanas  in  Astroiogiam^  1.  xii.  c.  2.  He  is  stfl] 
more  decided  in  his  Conclusiones: — ^*  There  is  nothing  more  hartftd  to  a 
divine  than  a  frequent  and  assidaoos  exercise  in  the  mathematics  of  Euclid.'' 
(ixxxv.  6.)  See  also  his  nephew*s  (John  Francis)  Examen  VamtaHs  Doe- 
trinot  Gentium^  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

t  Le  Siecle  de  Louis,  xiv.  c.  29. 

t  Hist,  Crit.  de  la  HepubHque  da  Lettres,  t.  xi.  p.  128. 
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"  There  are  four  celelM*ated  metaphysicians/'  says  CkmcUUac, — 
'  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke.  The  last  alone 
ras  not  a  mathematician,  and  yet,  how  greatly  is  he  superior  to 
he  other  three?"*    This  may  be  disputed. 

But,  if  such  be  even  the  metaphysical,  what,  out  of  their 
scienoesy  are  other  mathematicians  f  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
virology  was  the  least  visionary  of  Kepler's  beliefs;  whilst 
Napier  and  Newton  and  Whiston  sought,  and  found  their  fancies 
in  the .  Apocalypse, — ^a  book  of  which  a  great  Anglican  divine 
has  said,  that,  "  it  either  finds  a  man  mad,  or  leaves  him  so." 

The  causes  that  determine  the  mathematician  to  an  irrational 
belief,  determine  him  also  to  an  irrational  confidence  in  his  opinions. 

Poiret^  that  deep-thinking  mystic,  truly  observes : — 

*^^  From  the  same  source,  mathematicians  are  aUo  infested  with  an  over- 
wtavmg  presumption  or  incurable  arrogance;  for,  believing  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  demonstrative  certainty  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  their  peculiar 
bcience,  they  persuade  themselves  that,  in  like  manner,  they  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  beyond  its  sphere.    Then,  co-ordinating  these  with  the 
former,  as  if  demonstrated  by  equal  evidence,  they  spurn  every  objection  to 
every  opinion,  with  the  contempt  or  indignation  they  wonld  feel  at  an  endea- 
vonr  to  persuade  them  that  two  plus  two  are  not  fonr,  or  that  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles,"  &c.  t 

Warburton : — 

''  Besides  this  acquired  inability  [p.  292],  prejudice  renders  the  veteran 
mathematician  still  less  capable  of  jndging  of  moral  evidence.  He  who  hath 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  lay  together  and  compare  ideas,  and  hath  reaped 
demonstration,  the  richest  froit  of  speculative  truth,  for  his  labour,  regards 
all  the  lower  degrees  of  evidence  as  in  the  train  only  of  his  mathematical 
prindpality ;  and  he  commonly  ranks  them  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner,  that 
the  ratio  uUhna  maJthemaiicorum  is  become  almost  as  great  a  Kbel  upon 
common  sense  as  other  sovereign  decisions,  I  might  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
this  to  those  wonderful  conclusions  which  Geometers,  when  condescending 
to  write  on  history,  ethics,  or  theology,  have  made  of  theu*  premises.  But 
the  thing  is  notorious ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  oldest  mathematician  in 
England  is  the  worst  reasoner  in  it,'^X 

De  Sitoe7  :— 

*'*'  The  study  of  mathematics,  habituating  us  to  certainty,  inflames  us 
gainst  all  opinions  in  contradiction  with  our  own,"  &c.|| 

*  VArt  de  Pensery  (Conrs.  t.  ill.  p.  898,  £d.  1780.)    (Euores  PhUoscphigues, 
t.  vi.  p.  226.    Ed. 
t  De  Eruditione  SoUda,  &c.    Ed.  1692,  p.  306. 
X  JuUan^  Pref,  p.  xx. ;  Works^  iv.  p.  S46. 
I  Be  rABemagne^  i.  c.  18. 
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Dugald  Stewart : — 

"'  The  \Am  now  mentioned,  is  strengthened  by  another 
the  confidence  which  the  mere  mathematiciJin  naturally  acquires  In  hU 
powers  of  reasoning  and  Judgment, — ^in  consequence  of  which,  thoa^  he 
may  be  prevented  in  his  own  pursuits  from  going  far  astray,  by  the  absurdi- 
ties to  which  his  errors  lead  him,  he  is  sddom  apt  to  be  revoked  by  ttbsurd 
comduBumM  m  IA0  o^er  seiences.  Even  in  phyda^ 
kd  to  oo^MMaee  m  comohuUnu  wAM  appetar  buUcrom  to  aM»  of 
hMt$:'* 

We  must  refer  to  the  original  for  some  curious  and  instructiTe 
instances  of  this,  in  Enler,  Leibnitz,  D.  Bernoulli,  Orandi,  La 
Place,  Leslie,  I^toairn,  and  Cheyne.  ^ 

The  opponte  bias, — ^the  soqftieum  of  the  mathematician,  is 
principally  relative  to  the  spiritual  or  moral  world.  His  stndies 
determine  him  to  this  in  two  ways. — ^In  the  first  place,  by 
abstracting  him  firom  the  view,  and  disqualifying  him  for  the 
observation,  of  the  phenomena  of  moral  liberty  in  man ;  and  in 
the  second,  by  habituating  him  to  the  exclumve  contemplation  of 
the  phsDnomena  of  a  mechanical  necessity  in  nature.  But  an 
ignorance  of  the  one  order,  and  an  extensive  and  intimate  and 
constant  consideration  of  the  other,  are  tantamount  to  a  nega- 
tion of  the  unknown.  For  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  naturally 
believe  to  exist  that  only  which  we  know  to  exist;  and  on  the 
other,  as  all  science  tends  to  unity,  reason  forbidding  us  to 
assume,  without  necessity,  a  plurality  of  causes;  consequently 
the  mathematician,  if  he  think  at  all,  is  naturally  and  rationally 
disposed  to  hold,  as  absolutely  universal,  what  is  universal  rela- 
tively to  his  own  sphere  of  obaeryation. 

It  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  explun  the  one  phamomenon  of 
morality,  otjfreewiUf  that  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  a  second 
and  hyperphysical  substance,  in  an  immaterial  principle  of 
thought ;  for  it  is  only  on  the  suppo^tion  of  a  moral  liberty  in 
man,  that  we  can  attempt  to  vindicate,  as  truths,  a  moral  order, 
and,  consequently,  a  moral  governor,  in  the  universe ;  and  it  is 
only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  soul  within  us,  that  we  can  assert  the 
reality  of  a  God  above  us, — **  NuUvs  in  microoomno  8piritm, 
nuUus  in  macrocoemo  Deus,'* 

In  the  hands  of  the  materialist,  or  physical  necessitarian,  every 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  deity  is  either  annulled,  or 


*  Ekmenta,  iii.  p.  272. 
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rerersed  into  a  demoiistration  of  atheism.  In  his  hands,  with  the 
moral  worth  of  man,  the  inference  to  a  moral  ruler  of  a  moral 
world  is  gone.  In  his  hands,  the  argument  from  the  adaptations 
of  end  and  mean,  everywhere  apparent  in  existence,  to  the  pri- 
mary causality  of  intelligence  and  liberty,  if  applied,  establishes, 
in  fact,  the  primary  causaUty  of  necessity  and  matter.  For  as 
this  argument  is  only  an  extension  to  the  universe  of  the  analogy 
observed  in  man :  if  in  man,  design, — ^intelligence,  be  only  a  phao- 
nomenon  of  matter,  only  a  reflex  of  organization ;  this  consecution 
of  first  and  second  in  us,  extended  to  the  universal  order  of  things, 
re?er8cs  the  absolute  priority  of  intelligence  to  matter,  that  is, 
subverts  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  deity.  Thus  it  is,  that 
our  theology  is  necessarily  founded  on  our  psychology ;  that  we 
must  reeoffnue  a  Godjrcm  <mr  own  minds,  before  we  can  detect 
a  God  in  the  universe  ofnature. 

Now,  the  mathematical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  by  leaving 
wholly  unexercised  the  capacity  of  philosophical  reflection,  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  rising  to  a  dear  consciousneea  of  those  Jim- 
damental  facts  on  which  its  moral  freedom  is  established ;  and  on 
the  other,  by  accustoming  it  to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  the 
laws  of  physical  necessity,  indispose  it  to  tolerate  so  extraordi- 
nary an  assumption,  so  indemonstrable  an  anomaly,  as  a  moral 
order y  an  hyperphysical  liberty ,  imd  an  immaterial  subject. 

This  tendency  of  mathematical  study  has  been  always  suffi- 
ciently notorious.  Hence — (to  take  only  the  three  contemporary 
fathers) — ^by  8t  Austin  mathematics  are  said  ''  to  lead  away  from 
God ;"  ♦  by  St  Jerome  to  be  "  not  sciences  of  piety ; "  ♦  while  8t 
Ambrose  declares,  that  **  to  cultivate  astronomy  and  geometry 
is  to  abandon  the  cause  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  that  of 
error."  f 

We  may  here  again  refer  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^s  testimony, 
previously  adduced  (p.  277). 

And  Poirety  again,  who,  though  a  mystic  in  religion,  was  one 

of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  his  age. 

'*  The  mathematical  genns  is  wont,  unless  gaarded  against,  to  imbue  the 
Qiinds  of  its  too  intemperate  votaries  with  the  most  pestilent  dispositions, 
^or  it  inftcta  them  with  fatalism^  spiritual  inaendtnUty^  brutalitm^  diMief^  and 
on  obnoti  incurabk  presumption.  For  when,  in  the  handling  of  their  nam- 
here,  fignres,  and  machines,  thej  perceive  aU  things  to  follow  each  other,  as 
it  were  by  fate,  to  the  exclusion  of  liberty ;  they  hence  become  so  accustomed 

*  Vide  Agrippam,  De  Van.  Scient,  ct  xi.  t  Qfftciorum^  1.  i.  26. 
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to  the  consideration  of  necessary  connection  alone,  that  they  altogether 
eliminate  freewill  from  the  natmre  and  government  of  things  spiritnal,  and 
establish  the  nniversal  supremacy  of  a  fatal  necessity.*^  * 

So  Bayle : — 

"  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  much  devotion  in  persons  who 
have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  who  have  made 
in  these  sciences  an  extraordinary  progress."  t 

So  Cfundling: — 

*^  He  who  too  zealously  devotes  himself  to  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  may  lightly  lapse  into  an  atheist.  Hence  we  find,  that  all  the  more 
ancient  philosophers  were  atheists,  iemd  this  becaose  too  exclusively  absorbed 
in  physical  and  mathematical  contemplations."  t 

Berkeley,  himself  no  vulgar  mathematiciaii,  asks : — 
'^  Whether  the  corpuscnlarian,  experimental,  and  mathematical  phlloeo- 
phy,  so  much  cultivated  in  the  last  age,  hath  not  too  much  engrossed  men's 
attention;  some  part  whereof  it. might  have  usefully  employed? — Whether 
from  this,  and  other  concurring  causes,  the  minds  of  speculative  men  have 
not  been  borne  downward,  to  the  debasing  and  stupifying  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties f  And  whether  we  may  not  hence  account  for  that  prevailing  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry  among  many  who  pass  for  men  of  science,  their  tnce^taeky 
for  Aings  moral,  intellectual,  or  theological,  their  proneness  to  meaanre  all 
truths  by  sense  and  experience  of  animal  life  ?  *'  || 

Dr  John  Oregory,  of  a  .family  to  which  mathematical  genius 
seems  almost  native,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician,"  after  confessing  that  he 
distrusted  his  own  judgment  in  relation  to  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics,  as  afraid  of  his  partiality  to  a  science  which  he  viewed  with 
a  kind  of  innate  and  hereditary  attachment,  and  which  had  been 
at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  his  early  years,  thus 
warns  his  pupils : — 

'•''  Let  me  also  desire  you  to  guard  against  its  leading  you  to  a  disposition 
to  scepticism  and  suspense  of  judgment  in  subjects  thai  do  not  admit  ofmathe- 
matical  science, "  If 

Monboddo : — 

^*  Those  who  have  studied  mathematics  much,  and  no  other  science,  are 
apt  to  grow  so  fond  of  them,  as  to  believe  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  an^ 
other  science,  nor  any  other  axioms  than  those  of  Euclid."  ** 

*  De  Eruditione  Solida,  p.  804.  Ed.  1692. 

t  ^^^'  ^^'  ^oce  Pascal,  note  G. 

t  Historic  der  Gelehrheit,  vol.  i.  Disc.  Prelim,  p.  8. 

11  Analyst,  Qn.  56,  57. 
5  Works,  iii.,  p.  107. 
**  Afident  Metaphysics,  i.,  p.  394. 
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DeStiJusl:— 

**  The  mathematics  lead  va  tx>  lay  out  of  account  ail  that  is  not  proved; 
while  the  primitive  trathB,  those  which  sentiment  and  genins  apprehend,  are 
not  susceptible  of  demonstration.'*  * 

This  tendency  in  their  too  ezclusiye  cultiration,  to  promote  a 
disbelief  in  any  other  than  an  order  of  necessity  and  nature,  is 
common  to  the  physical  and  the  mathematical  sciences ;  hence,  in 
reference  to  the  former,  the  old  adage — "  Tree  Medici,  duo  Athd" 
It  is,  howeyer,  when  the  two  studies  are  conjoined  and  carried 
out  to  the  most  extensive  sphere  of  application,  that  this  tendency 
is  more  powerfully  and  conspicuously  manifested, — that  is,  in 
agtronomy. 

In  the  following  sublime  passage,  Kant,  with  a  different  inten- 
tion indeed,  finely  illustrates  the  opposite  influences  of  material 
and  mental  studies,  and  this  by  the  contrast  of  the  two  noblest 
objects  of  our  contemplation : — 

"  Two  things  there  are,  which,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadfastly  we 
consider,  fill  the  mind  with  an  ever  new,  an  ever  rising  admiration  and 
reverence, — the  Starry  Heaven  above^  the  Moral  Law  within.  Of  neither  am 
I  compelled  to  seek  out  the  existence,  as  shrouded  in  obscurity,  or  only  to 
surmise  the  possibility,  as  beyond  the  hemisphere  of  my  knowledge.  Both 
I  contemplate  lying  clear  before  me,  and  connect  both  Immediately  with  the 
oonsdonsness  of  my  being. — ^The  one  departs  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the 
outer  world  of  sense ;  expands,  beyond  the  limits  of  imagination,  that  con- 
nection of  my  being  with  worlds  rising  above  worlds,  and  systems  blending 
into  systems ;  and  protends  It  also  to  the  illimitable  times  of  their  periodic 
movement — ^to  its  commencement  and  continuance. — ^The  other  departs  from 
my  invisible  self,  from  my  personality ;  and  represents  me  in  a  world,  tmly 
iufiuite  indeed,  but  whose  infinity  is  to  be  fathomed  only  by  the  intellect, 
with  which  also  my  connection,  unlike  the  fortuitous  relation  I  stand  in  to 
the  world  of  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  recognise,  as  necessary  and  universal. 
—In  the  former,  the  first  view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilates, 
as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal  nature,  which,  after  a  brief  and  incom- 
prehensible endowment  with  the  powers  of  life,  is  compelled  to  refund  its 
constituent  matter  to  the  planet — itself  an  atom  in  the  universe—on  which 
it  grew. — ^The  aspect  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  my  worth  as 
an  nUeOigence^  even  to  infinitude ;  and  this  through  my  personality,  in  which 
the  moral  law  reveals  a  faculty  of  life  independent  of  my  animal  nature,  nay, 
of  the  whole  material  world:— at  least,  if  it  be  permitted  to  infer  as  much 
from  the  regulation  of  my  being,  which  a  conformity  with  that  law  exacts  ; 
proposing,  as  it  does,  my  moral  worth  for  the  absolute  end  of  my  activity, 
conceding  no  compromise  of  its  imperative  to  a  necessitation  of  nature. 


*  De  PAUemagne,  i.,  c.  18. 
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and  spuming  in  its  infinity  the  limits  and  conditions  of  my  jireMnt  transi- 
tory life."  • 

**  Splrat  enim  miyora  animus  seqne  altins  effert 
Sideiibns,  transitqne  vias  et  nubiia  fati^ 
Et  momenta  premit  pediboB  qnaecanqae  pntantnr 
Figere  ptopositam  natali  tempore  soatemJ*  t 

As  a  pendant  to  this,  we  shall  adduce  another  testimony  by  a 
profound  philosopher  of  an  opposite  school;  by  him  whom  his 
countrymen  have  hailed  the  Plato  of  the  latter  age, — Frederic 
Henry  Jacobi. 

**  What,  in  opposition  to  Fate,  constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the  nni- 
rerse  into  a  trne  God,  is  termed  Promdence,  Where  there  is  no  forecast 
there  is  no  intelligence,  and  where  intelligence  is,  there  also  is  there  pioTi- 
dence.  This  alone  is  mind ;  and  only  to  what  is  of  mind,  respond  the  feel- 
ings that  manifest  its  existence  in  ourselves, — Wonder,  Yeneration,  Love. 
We  can,  indeed,  pronounce  an  object  to  be  beautiful  or  perfect,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  that  it  is  the  work  of  foresight  or  not :  but  the  power  by 
which  it  was  produced,  that  we  cannot  admire,  if,  without  thought,  and  with- 
out  a  purpose,  it  operated  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  a  mere  physical  neces- 
sity. Even  the  glorious  majesty  of  the  heavens,  the  object  of  a  kneeling 
adoration  to  an  infant  world,  subdues  no  more  the  mind  of  him  who  compre- 
hends the  one  mechanical  law  by  which  the  planetary  systems  move,  maintain 
their  motion,  and  even  originally  form  themselves.  He  np  longer  marvels  at 
the  object,  infinite  ss  it  always  is,  but  at  the  human  intellect  alone,  which^  in  a 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gassendi,  Newton,  and  Laplace,  was  able  to  transcend 
the  object,  by  science  to  terminate  the  miracle,  to  reave  the  heaven  of  its 
divinities,  and  to  disenchant  the  universe. — But  even  this,  the  only  admira- 
tion of  which  our  intelligent  faculties  are  now  capable,  would  vanish,  were  a 
future  Hartley,  Darwin,  Condillac,  or  Bonnet,  to  succeed  in  dispUying  to  ns 
a  mechanical  system  of  the  human  mind,  as  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and 
satisfactory  as  the  Newtonian  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  Fallen  from  their 
elevation.  Art,  and  Science,  and  Yirtne,  would  no  longer  be  to  man  the  ob- 
jects of  a  genuine  and  reflective  adoration.  The  works  and  actions  of  the 
heroes  of  mankind, — the  life  of  a  Socrates  and  Epaminondas, — ^the  science  of 
a  Plato  and  Leibnitz, — ^the  poetical  and  plastic  representations  of  a  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Phidias, — ^these  might  still  pleasnrably  move,  might  still 
rouse  the  mind  to  an  enjoyment  rising  into  transport ;  even  so  as  the  sen- 
sible aspect  of  the  heavens  might  still  possibly  affect  and  gratify  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  Newton  or  Laplace :  but  we  must  no  longer  ask  abont  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  emotion ;  for  reflection  would  infallibly  chide  oar  pnerOe 
in£atnation,  and  dash  our  enthusiasm  by  the  suggestion — That  WonderuotUy 
the  daughter  of  Ignorance.^^  % 

*  O.  d.  pr.  V.  Beschluss.    This  suggests  Prudentins. 
t  Prudent.  Contra  Sym.  ii.  479. 

t  [  Werhe^  ii.  p.  54. — ^The  philosophy  of  the  modem  Plato  is,  in  this  re- 
8x>ect,  strictly  correspondent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  andent.     '*  The  doc- 
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We  shall  termiiiate  our  cloud  of  witnesses  with  the  testimony 

of  a  celebrated  metaphysician,  a  distinguished  professor  also  of 

mathematics  and  physics  in  one  of  the  principal  uniyersities  of 

Germany.     Fries,  in  his  Lectures  on  Astronomy  thus  speaks : — 

"  Bat  it  is  rejoined, — ^You  explain  every  thing  by  yonr  omnipotent  gra- 
▼itaiion; — ^what  is  the  origin  of  that?  I  answer: — ^This,  too,  we  know 
full  well  I  The  daughter  of  the  old  blind  Fate,  her  servants  Magnitude, 
Nmnber,  and  Proportion,  her  inheritance  a  universe  without  a  Grod,  which 

requires  no  God When  the  great  astronomer  Lalande  denied  a 

deity,— could  trace  in  the  heavens  no  God,  in  the  movement  of  the  stars  no 
finger  of  God,  we  are  compelled  to  allow  the  logical  consequence  of  his  rea- 
soning. That  high  order  and  adaptation  of  end  and  means  is  only  the  pro- 
duct of  the  rigid  mechanism  of  necessary  physical  laws ;  there,  above,  is 
only  a  blind  mindless  destiny,  the  absolute  ruler  of  its  universe.  But  I  appeal 
to  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  St  John,  — "  In  the  spirit  only  shaU  toe  warship 
God-"  and  in  what  only  our  science  is  for  mind,  are  its  dignity  and  value  to  be 
found.  He  alone  can  style  the  order  of  the  universe  an  adaptation  of  means 
to  end,  who  brings  to  its  observation  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  design.  But 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  order  of  design,  lies^or  more  clearly  apparent  in 
the  nundqfnuoL  The  infinite  spirit  does  not  ball  itself  under  proportion  and 
number  t  The  play  with  number  is  an  easy  play, — ^its  joy  only  the  joy  of  the 
imprisoned  spirit  at  the  clank  of  its  fetters.''  * 

Are  Mathematics  then  of  no  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
culture  ?  Nay,  do  they  exercise  only  to  distort  the  mind  i  To 
this  we  answer :  That  their  study,  if  pursued  in  moderation  and 
efficiently  counteracted,  may  be  beneficial  in  the  correction  of  a 
certain  vice,  and  in  the  formation  of  its  corresponding  virtue. 
The  vice  is  the  hahit  of  mentcU  distraction ;  the  virtue  the  habit 

trine,"  (to  this  effect  speaks  the  Athenian),  ^^  which  has  propagated  impiety 
among  men,  and  occasioned  all  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Deity :  is  that,  which  reversing  the  real  consecution  of  existence,  aflBrms 
iu  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  that  to  be  posterior  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  cause ;  and  that  to  be  antecedent,  which  is  only  the  effect.  For, 
though  mind  and  its  operations  are  anterior  to  matter  and  its  phtenomena, 
and  though  nature  and  natural  production  are  preceded  and  determined  by 
intelligence  and  design ;  some,  however,  have  preposterously  sisted  nature 
as  the  first  or  generative  principle,  and  regarded  mind,  as  merely  the  deriva- 
tive of  corporeal  organism.**  {De  LegibuSy  x.)  The  relative  passage  of  Plato 
iSf  I  see,  quoted  by  the  great  Cudworth,  (in  Cambridge,  *'  there  were  giants 
in  those  days,'*)  in  his  Immutable  Morality  (B.  iv.  ch.  6,  §  6.  sq.)  (In  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  I  may  here  notice  a  monstrous  erratum  (§  14) 
which  stands,  both  in  the  English  edition  of  that  posthumous  work,  pro- 
cured by  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  the 
Latin  version  by  the  learned  Mosheim ;  contemplation  for  contemp€ration,y\ 
*  Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Siemkunde^  pp.  16,  18,  227. 
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of  continuous  attention.  This  is  Ibe  single  benefit*  to  which  tie 
study  of  mathematics  can  justly  pretend,  in  the  cuItiTatiaa  of  the 
mind;  and  it  is  almost  the  one  only,  or  at  least  the  one  prindpa}. 
accorded  to  it  by  the  most  intelligent  philosophers. — Bcieon^  who 
in  his  earlier  writings  admitted  the  utility  of  mathematics  in 
sharpening  the  intellect ;  in  his  maturer  works  recommended  a 
study  of  the  school  philosophy,  as  the  best  discipline  of  snbtilit  v 
and  discrimination.* — In  like  manner,  the  mathematical  philoso- 
pher Du  Hamel  seems  to  accord  no  higher  mental  advantage  to 
the  mathematics ;  and  at  the  same  time  obsenres,  that  "  they 
have  this  of  vice,  that  for  the  most  part  they  render  us  aiien  and 
abhorrent  from  the  business  of  Ufe.^'\ — Of  mathematical  sci^ice 
Warhurton  holds,  that  besides  affording  us  a  knowledge  of  its 
peculiar  method,  "  all  its  use,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  (the 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  reasoning),  seems  to  be  only  habi- 
tuating the  mind  to  think  long  and  closely;  and  it  would  be  well 
if  this  advantage  made  amends  for  some  inconueniences,  as  inse- 
parable from  it."  t — This,  likewise,  is  all  that  is  admitted  of  the 
study  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  cautious  observers  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  modifications,  and  whose  predilections,  if  we 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays,  published  in  1597,  Bacon  savs. 
*^  Mathematiks  make  men  snbtill;'*  but  having  learned  better  in  the  inter- 
val, in  the  second,  which  appeared  fifteen  years  thereafter,  he  withdrew  thii 
commendation,  and  snbstitnted  the  following,  which  stands  nnaltered  in  all 
the  after  editions ; — **  If  a  man^s  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  stndj  the  mathe- 
matiks ;  for  in  demonstrations  if  his  thought  be  called  ever  so  little  awaj  he 
must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distingnish  or  find  difierences 
[t.  e.  be  not  snbtile],  let  him  8tndj  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  the  C^itii 
sectores^ — By  the  by,  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adage. — {Essta^ 
on  Studies,)  [Here  there  is,  I  find,  an  oversight.  Thon^  at  a  diffeiviit 
place  of  the  same  Essay,  ^*  Mathematics^^  are  said  to  ^*  make  men  snbtile  T 
and  this  even  in  the  last  editions  of  the  work.]  In  like  manner,  in  The 
Adoancement  of  Learning^  published  in  1605,  he  says  of  mathematics,  *'  If 
the  wit  be  too  dull,  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it ;  if  too 
inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it."  (Book  II.  MoJthtmadque,)  Bat  in 
the  relative  place  of  the  Dt  Avgmeruis  Sdeniiantm,  the  great  work  in 
which,  after  a  meditation  of  eighteen  years,  the  Advancement  was  corrected, 
remodelled,  and  greatly  enlarged,  he  disallows  the  first  and  third  of  these 
utilities,  and  admits  only  the  second.  *^  Si  cuipiam  ingenlnm  tale  est  qual« 
est  avium,  ut  facile  abripiatcur,  nee  per  moram  (qualem  oportet)  intentnm 
esse  snstineat;  remedinm  huic  rei  pnebebnnt  mathematica,  in  qnibns  fa 
evagetur  paulo  mens,  de  integro  renovanda  est  demonstratio.^  (L.  ri. 
c.  4.) 

t  De  Menu  Humana,  L.  i.  c.  8.  %  J^fiia^t  Pr^f*-,  p.  xviil 
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oould  suppose  him  biajssed,  were  naturally  all  in  favour  of  its 
importance, — we  mean  Mr  Dugald  Stewart.  A  skilful  mathe- 
madcian,  his  writings  abound  with  allusions  to  that  science ;  but 
^we  make  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
oompass  of  his  works  a  single  passage  attributing  another  or  a 
higher  advantage  to  mathematical  study,  in  relation  to  the  mind, 
^han  that  of  ''  strengthening  the  power  of  steady  and  concate- 
nated thinking."  Nay,  when  controverting  Mr  Hume's  contemp- 
tuous estimate  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  mathematics,  and 
vhen  thus  called  upon  to  specify  their  various  uses,  he  ascribes 
to  them  any  value,  not  as  affording  a  profitable  exercise  of  mind, 
but  exclusively,  "  as  an  organ  of  physical  discovery,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  necessary  arts  of  civilized  life."* 
And,  in  the  chapter  of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
entitled.  The  Mathematiaan, — a  chapter  admirable  alike  for  its 
depth  and  its  candour, — ^the  improvement  of  the  power  of  conti- 
nuous attention  is  the  only  benefit  which  he  admits;  and  that, 
likewise,  to  the  express  exclusion  of  the  mechanical  process  of  the 
algebraic  analysis, — an  exclusion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
highest  practical  authorities  in  education.  '*  This  command  of 
attention,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  is  to  be  acquired, 
not  by  practice  of  the  modem  methods,  but  by  the  study  of  the 
Greek  geometry ;  more  particularly,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to 
pursue  long  tvBina  of  demonstration,  without  availing  ourselves  of 
the  aid  of  any  sensible  diagrams;  the  thoughts  being  directed 
solely  to  those  ideal  delineations  which  the  powers  of  conception 
and  of  memory  enable  us  to  form."f 

[This  observation  of  Stewart  suggests  the  propriety  of  stating 
more  articulately  the  contrast  of  the  two  species  of  mathematics, 
— ^the  Geometric  or  Ostensive,  and  the  Algebraic  or  Symbolical. 
The  former  was  invented,  and  exclusively  cultivated,  in  anti- 
quity ;  the  latter,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Arabians,  has  been 
principally  perfected  during  the  two  last  centuries.  These  species 
of  mathematics  differ  in  their  methods ;  exert  a  different  influence 
on  their  student ;  and  merit  cultivation,  by  different  persons,  and 
for  different  ends.  The  Geometric  process  is  of  a  minor  advan- 
tage in  education ;  whereas  the  study  of  the  Algebraic,  if  carried 
beyond  a  very  limited  extent,  is  positively  disadvantageous.  As 
instruments  of  science,  however,  and  where  the  mathematician  is 


•  Dissertation,  &c.  p.  171.  f  Elements,  vol.  lii.  p.  269. 
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considered,  not  as  an  end  to  himself.  But  as  a  mean  towards  an 
end  out  of  himself,  their  comparatiye  superiority  is  reTersed. 
For,  in  the  Geometric  method,  while  the  movement  is  more 
tedious,  no  step  is  possible  without  consciousness  and  a  certain 
self-activity ;  whereas  the  Algebraic,  though  a  more  rajMd  pro- 
cess, works  out  its  result  by  a  mechanical  operation,  and  with 
hardly  any  awakening  of  thought.  The  one  thus  affords,  in  some 
respects,  an  improving  exercise  to  any;  the  other  a  convenient 
instrument,  improving  to  none,  and  useful  only  to  a  few. 

The  opinion  of  Newton  himself  upon  this  point  is  g^ven  bv 
his  friend  and  expositor,  Dr  Pemberton,  whose  words  in  tbe 
Preface  to  his  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy"  are  as 
follows : — 

**  I  have  often  heard  him  censure  the  handling  geometrical  subject*  by  alge- 
braic calculations ;  and  his  book  of  Algebra  he  called  bj  the  name  of  UniTer- 
sal  Arithmetic,  in  opposition  to  the  injudicious  title  of  Greometrj,  whicb 
Descartes  had  given  to  the  treatise,  wherein  he  shows  how  the  geometer 
may  assist  his  invention  by  such  kind  of  computations.  He  frequently 
praised  Slusius,  Barrow,  and  Hnygens  for  not  being  influenced  by  the  Jhl$r 
taste  which  then  began  to  prevail.  He  nsed  to  commend  the  laudable  attempt 
of  Hugo  de  Omeriqne  to  restore  the  ancient  tmalysis,  and  very  much  esteemt^d 
Apollonius^s  book  De  Sectione  Rationis,  for  giving  ns  a  clearer  notioii  of 
that  analysis  than  we  had  before.  Dr  Barrow  may  be  esteemed  as  bavlog 
shown  a  compass  of  invention  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  modems. 
OTU*  aathor  only  excepted ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  several  times  particu- 
larly recommended  to  me  Hnygens^s  style  and  manner.  He  thought  him  tke 
most  elegant  of  any  mathematical  writer  of  modem  times,  and  the  mostjus^ 
imitator  of  the  artcients.  Of  their  taste  and  form  of  demonstration  Sir  Isaac 
always  professed  himself  a  great  admirer.  I  have  heard  him  even  censure 
himself  for  not  following  them  more  closely  than  he  did,  [yet  he  demonstrated 
every  thing  ostenslvely]  ;  and  speak  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  his  mathematical  studies,  in  applying  himself  to  the  works  of  Des- 
cartes and  other  algebraic  writers,  before  he  had  considered  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  with  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a  writer  deserves."'* 

Sir  Isaac  was  conscious  that  if  ever  the  handmaid  should  sup- 
plant the  mistress, — ^if  ever  devotion  to  the  algebraic  metho*.! 
should  supersede  the  cultivation  of  the  geometric,  then  would 
mathematics  sink  from  the  rank  of  a  liberal  study  into  sometliing 
little  better  than  a  handicraft  dexteritv.  What  would  he  have 
said,  had  he  foreseen  the  present  degeneracy  of  his  own  univer- 
sity! 

The  next  authority  which  I  adduce  is  that  of  the  profounde>t 

♦  VieWy  &c.,  Pref  p.  ii. 
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thinker  whom  Italy  produced  during  the  last  century ;  one  in 

fact,  so  far  ahead  of  his  own  age,  that  it  remained  for  ours  to 

appreciate  those  great  views  in  politics  and  history  which  the 

philosophers  of  his  own  country,  France,  and  Germany,  are  now 

emulously  engaged  in   expounding,  vindicating,   and   applying. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  an  address,  which  Vico  was  in 

the  habit  of  annually  delivering  to  the  academical  youth,  on  the 

selection  and  conduct  of  their  studies : — 

"  The  practice  of  giving  to  young  men  the  elements  of  the  science  of 
magnltnde  oo  the  algebraic  method,  chills  all  that  is  lively  and  vigorous  in  the 
youtiiful  mind,  clouds  the  imagination,  debilitates  the  memory^  duUs  the  inge- 
nuity^ and  enervates  the  intellect ;  which  four  are  the  things  roost  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  pursuits  of  humanity ;  the  first  for  painting,  scul[)- 
tore,  architecture,  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  the  second  for  the  learn- 
ing of  languages  and  of  history ;  the  third  for  invention ;  the  fourth  for  wis- 
dom. .  .  .  And  thus  with  the  Algebraic  calculus  the  ittgenuity  is 
repressed^  because  in  this  process  we  perceive  not  even  what  lies  most  imme- 
diately before  us ; — tlte  memory  is  stupifiedy  because  the  second  sign  being 
discovered,  we  no  longer  take  thought  about  the  first ; — the  imagination  is 
benighted^  because  we  image  to  ourselves  absolutely  nothing ; — the  intellect  is 
ruined,  because  we  substitute  divination  for  reasoning; — in  so  much  that 
those  young  men  who  have  spent  much  time  in  this  study  have  afterwards, 
to  their  utmost  sorrow  and  repentance,  found  themselves  disqualified  for 
the  business  of  real  life.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  render  it  productive  of 
any  benefit,  and  unproductive  of  those  evils  which  it  might  otherwise  cause, 
Algebra  ought  to  be  studied  for  a  short  time  at  the  close  of  the  mathe- 
matical course When,  in  order  to  find  the  required  quan- 
tity, we  should  have  to  encounter  great  mental  fatigue  by  using  the  Syn- 
thetic method,  we  ought  then  to  have  recourse  to  the  Algebraic  Analysis. 
But  in  so  far  as  regards  reasoning  well  by  this  sort  of  method,  it  is  better  to 
ocquire  the  habit  by  Metaphysical  Analysis.  * 

The  last  testimony  which  I  shall  adduce,  in  regard  to  the  oppo- 
site characters,  and  the  different  importance  of  the  two  species  of 
Mathematics,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  Europe,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  authority  in  matters  of  education.  The  following  quotation 
I  rudely  translate  from  his  work  on  Learned  Schools,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  views  of  which  the  national  seminaries  of  Bavaria 
have  been  principally  modelled  and  reformed.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  his  observations,  though  relative  to  Gymnasia  and  Lycaea, — 
an  order  of  learned  schools  in  Germany  inferior  to  the  Universi- 
ties,— apply  to  a  class  of  students  in  general  more  advanced  than 
those  who  matriculate  in  Cambridge. 

*  Opere  Complete^  \.  p.  31. 
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I 
*^  In  order  that  Mathematical  science  should  be  more  perfectlj  aocommo-    | 
dated  to  the  end  which  a  Gymnasinm  proposes,  and  brought  into  so  intimat« 
a  relation  with  the  other  branches  of  stndy  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  their 
complement  and  equipoise,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  back  its  method  to  the 
procedore  of  the  ancients, — of  Endid,  of  Archimedes,  and  of  ApoUonins  of 

Perga 

^^  Thongh  never  abandoning  the  confines  of  the  universal,  Greometry 
reduces  the  laws  and  attributes  of  magnitude  to  perfect  deamess,— by 
according  to  the  senses  a  representation  of  those  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids 
which  it  conceives  with  the  utmost  completeness  and  precision ;  and  thus 
issuing  forth  from  behind  the  veil  of  mental  invisibility  into  the  visible  and 
palpable,  its  doctrines  may  almost  be  seen  and  handled,  and  yet  without 
losing  aught  of  their  purity  and  necessity.    Thus  Greometry,  if  I  may  so 
express  myseK,  becomes  a  thinking  with  the  eye,  while  Grammar  through 
the  ear  holds  intercourse  with  the  inner  mind.    This  relation  of  its  laws  to 
determinate  figures,  this  apprehension  of  the  highest  and  most  surprising 
doctrines  through  the  visibility  of  body,  is  precisely  what  at  once  attracts 
and  animates  the  young, — what  gradually  elevates  and  prepares  for  high 
abstraction  their  powers  as  yet  incapable  of  such  an  exercise.     On  this 
account  all  employment  of  the  Algdnnic  formula  even  for  conic  sections, 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  Geometry  of  &ie  Gymnasium,    Essential  as 
these  are  to  the  Mathematician,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  higher  regions  of  his 
science,  they  are  profitless  and  even  hurtful  in  the  course  of  discipline  pre- 
paratory to  its  acquisition,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  youth,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  only  the  repetition,  in  another  form,  of  a  procedure  already  fami- 
liar.    He  who  five  or  six  times  transposes  or  transforms  a  given  equation  » 
as  in  the  end  to  obtain  a  solution,  teaching  him,  for  example,  that  a  projec- 
tile in  its  flight  describes  a  parabolic  curve ; — to  be  conducted,  I  say,  to  this 
important  result  as  by  an  invisible  constraining  force,  rapidly  and  unerr- 
ingly, indeed, — ^this  will  content  him  if  an  adept  in  Mathematics ;  but  to 
the  student  it  is  profitless,  inasmuch  as  the  compulsory  conclusion  only  exhi- 
bits to  him  in  a  new  formula  what  he  already  knew  by  superfluous  expe- 
rience to  be  true.    But  something  more  than  this  is  obtained  by  him  who 
reaches  the  same  truth  by  the  Geometrical  procedure  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  Algebra  was  unknown,  viz.  by  the  constructive  method  of  figures  asd 
the  intuition  founded  on  it.  Whilst  the  Algebraic  formulae  conduct  us  blind- 
fold to  the  conclusion,  the  constructive  method  of  Archimedes  shows  to  us 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  procedure  laid  open  to  the  light,  especially  when 
the  omission  of  the  intermediate  propositions  is  suppUed  by  an  intelligent 
teacher.    Here  every  step  is  made  with  open  eyes,  with  consciousness,  and 
understanding ;  and,  in  the  example  adduced,  fix)m  the  harmonic  connexion 
of  figures,  and  from  the  consequences  fidly  and  lucidly  evolved  out  of  their 
properties,  the  result  is  finally  obtained  of  the  parabolic  flight  of  projectiles. 
Tlie  same  is  the  case  with  every  other  law,  each  being  displayed  to  the  viev 
of  the  satisfied  and  admiring  pupil,  as  a  consequence  clear  and  rigoroos. 
Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  than  such  a  process  to  awaken  the  intellect 
to  the  clearest  apprehension  of  the  nature  and  cogency  of  strict  probation ; 
and  thus  to  place  it  in  possession  of  itself  and  its  highest  faculty, — ^tbat  of 
deducing  what  is  sought  from  what  is  given,  what  is  invisible  from  what  is 
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seen,  in  order,  like  Archimedes,  from  a  point  beyond  the  earth  to  move  the 
t^arth  Itself.  What  therefore  is  requisite,  and  even  indispensable,  is  a  com- 
[)lete  and  sjrstematic  manual  of  Creometry  on  the  principles  of  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, and  Apollonins  Pergiens,  which,  assuming  their  capital  propositions, 
uid  connectuig  these  with  others,  would  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  con- 
structive Geometry,  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  for  the  instruction,  awakening, 
and  improvement  of  youth."  * 

Nay,  the  present  predominance  in  Cambridge  of  the  Alge- 
braic Mathematics,  (a  predominance  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the 
reproach  cast  by  Playfair,  some  forty  years  ago,  on  the  ignorance 
prevalent  in  Cambridge  of  the  Continental  analysis,  but  which, 
assuredly,  is  no  longer  applicable,  seeing  that  the  second  Eng- 
lish University,  the  second  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Anglican 
V^stablishment,   is  now   a   second-rate   Ecole  Polytechnique,) — 
this  is  lamented,  and  its  effect,  as  a  slaughtering  of  intellect, 
reluctantly  confessed,  by  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  Cam- 
bridge herself.     The  two  following  extracts  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  may  suffice  to  prove  this ;  for  that  journal  has  always 
been  the  champion  of  the  actual  system  of  the  English  Universi- 
ties, where  this  could  with  any  justice  be  defended. — The  first  is 
from  an  able  article  on  Paley ;  and  it  is  justly  considered  as  a 
sign  of  his  uncommon  intellectual  vigour,  (and  this  even  before 
Cambridge  had  again  turned  Anti-Newtonian  and  Algebraic,) 
that  he  was  senior  wrangler,  yet  his  mind  not  apparently  en- 
feebled by  the  exertion. 

'^  The  Cambridge  system  of  study  is  a  forcing  system,  which  applying 
itself  almost  wholly  to  one  subject,  and  being  adapted  to  minds  of  a  single 
cast,  frequently  ddnktaies  the  understanding  through  life,  by  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  single  fruitage.'' f 

What  can  be  confessed, — what  can  be  conceived,  worse  of  a 
University  ? 

The  second  extract  is  from  an  intelligent  article  on  the  Life  of 

Bishop  Watson. 

^^  The  period  at  which  Watson  appeared  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  University ;  the  physics 
of  Descartes  had  just  before  [Watson  entered  the  University  in  1757,  that 
is  secenty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Frincipia,]  given  place  to  the 
sublime  Geometry  of  Kewton ;  the  Metaphysics  of  human  nature,  as  taught 
^y  Locke,  had  supplanted  Aristotle ;  and  the  old  scholastic  Theology  had 
^n  superseded  in  the  schools  by  a  set  of  rising  and  enlightened  divines, 
^nder  a  learned  and  candid  professor.  It  was  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 

•  Uthtr  gelehrten  Schulen^  iv.  Abth.  p.  374,  seq, 
t  V61.  ix.  p.  390. 
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ocademicaL  studies  that  the  higher  Algebra  was  not  yet  invented,  [?]  and  that 
the  stady  of  philosophy  [i.  e.  physics]  in  general  was  not  hitherto  poshed  so 
far  as  either  to  engross  or  to  exhaust  the  understanding  of  the  academical 
youth.  A  dae  place  was  also  allowed  and  required  for  classical  pannits, 
while  the  purest  writers  of  antiquity  were  studied,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consummating  the  knowledge  of  points  and  metres,  as  of  aoqniriDg 
the  noblest  ideas  of  morals  and  politics  in  the  clearest  and  most  elegant  lan- 
guage. Precisely  at  this  period  arose  a  constellation  of  young  men  eminently 
qualified,  both  by  the  force  of  theii*  understandings  and  the  elegance  of  their 
taste,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages ;  and  the  names  of  Hard  and 
Powell,  of  Balguy  and  Ogden,  are  never  heard  by  those  who  knew  them  or 
know  their  books,  without  the  associated  ideas  of  all  that  is  clear  hi  ratio- 
cination, profound  in  research,  and  beautiful  in  language.  As  thej  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  abstract  mathematics  began  to  prevail  in  dte  tnutr- 
sity ;  the  equilibrium  of  study  was  destroyed ;  the  liberal  and  manly  system 
of  education  which  had  produced  so  many  men  of  business  and  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  science,  gradually  disappeared ;  while  the  rewards  which  became 
necessary  as  stimuli  to  the  higlier  acquirements  of  classical  literature,  tended 
to  urge  on  the  pursuits  of  difficult  and  recondite  miuutiae  in  critidsm,  u 
inapplicable,  in  one  way,  to  any  practical  purpose  of  life,  as  the  obscoritieg 
of  Waring's  Miscellanea  Analytica,  in  another.  The  effects  of  this  declen- 
sion are  but  too  visible  at  present  in  a  hard,  dry,  *  exsuccous^  style  of  writ- 
ing, which  has  long  since  superseded,  excepting  in  one  or  two  solitanr 
instances,  the  attic  graces  of  the  last  generation/^* 

But  returning  from  our  digressive  contrast  of  the  ostensive 
and  symbolical,  of  the  geometric  and  algebraic  processes,  in  an 
educational  point  of  view ;  and  calling  to  mind,  that  the  former 
had,  exclusively  of  the  latter,  been  proposed  as  a  mean  conducive 
to  the  one  sole  intellectual  virtue  of  continuous  attention :  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider,  how  far  the  study  of  geometry  may  pretend  to 
be  the  appropriate  discipline  even  of  this.] 

But  mathematics  are  not  the  only  study  which  cultivates  the 
attention ;  neither  is  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  they 
tend  to  induce,  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention  which  our  other 
and  higher  speculations  require  and  exercise.  In  the  study  of 
mathematics  we  are  accustomed,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves* 
to  a  protensive,  rather  than  to  either  an  extensive,  a  comprehen- 
sive, or  an  intensive,  appUcation  of  thought.  It  does  not  compel 
us  to  hold  up  before  the  mind,  and  to  retain  the  mind  upon,  a 
multitude  of  different  objects ;  far  less  does  it  inure  us  to  a  steady 
consideration  of  the  fugitive  and  evanescent  abstractions  and  gene- 
ralities of  the  reflective  intellect.  Mr  Kirwan  truly  observes  :— 
"  As  to  Mathematics  habituating  the  mind  to  intense  application* 

•  Vol.  xviii.  p.  235. 
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tliere  is  no  science  that  does  not  equally  require  it,  and,  in  studying 
it,  the  habit  is  much  more  advantageously  obtained*'  *  And  Madame 
de  Stael  admirably  says : — ''  I  shall  be  told,  I  know,  that  Mathe- 
matics render  the  attention  peculiarly  close  (appliqu^) ;  but  they 
do  not  habituate  to  collect,  to  appreciate,  to  concentrate;  the 
attention  they  require  is,  so  to  speak,  in  a  straight  line;  the 
human  mind  acts  in  mathematics  as  a  spring  tending  m  one  uni- 
form direction"^ 

We  should  remember  also  that  the  minds  for  whose  peculiar 
malady  a  course  of  mathematics,  as  the  appropriate  specific,  is 
prescribed,  are  precisely  those  which  will  not,  in  fact,  cannot, 
submit  to  the  prescription.  *'  In  vain"  (obseryes  Du  Hamet) 
"'  do  we  promulgate  rules  for  awakening  attention,  if  the  disposi- 
tion be  headlong,  instable,  presumptuous.  Besides,  all  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  is  an  act  of  will,  and  the  will  cannot  be  com- 
pelled." } — After  all,  we  are  afraid  that  Vives  and  D'Alembert  are 
right :  Mathematics  may  distort,  but  can  never  rectify,  the  mind. 

But  although  of  slender,  and  even  ambiguous  utility,  as  a  gym- 
nastic of  the  intellect,  mathematics  are  not  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion, as  supplying  to  the  metaphysician  and  psychologist  some 
interesting  materials  of  speculation.     The  notions,  and  method, 
and  progress  of  these  sciences  are  curious,  both  in  themselves, 
and  in  contrast  to  those  of  philosophy.    Although,  therefore,  the 
inscription  over  Plato's  school  be  but  a  comparatively  modem 
fiction^  we  are  willing  to  admit  its  truth, — nay,  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  mathematics  ought  to  be  cultivated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  every  one  who  would  devote  himself  to  the  higher 
philosophy.    But,   on  the  other  hand,  we  agree  with  Socrates, 
who  "  disapproved  of  the  study  of  geometry,"  (and  he  says  the 
^^ame  of  astronomy,)  **  when  carried  the  length  of  its  more  dif- 
ficult  diagrams.      For,   though  himself  not   inconversant   with 
these,"  (which  he  had  studied  under  the  celebrated  geometer, 
Theodorus  of  Cyrene),  ''  he  did  not  perceive  of  what  utility 
they  could  be,  calculated  as  they  were  to  consume  the  life  of  a 
nian,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  many  other  and  important 
acquirements."  • 

We  must  now  abruptly  terminate.  Our  limits  are  already 
greatly  exceeded.  But  we  must  still  state,  in  a  few  words,  what 
iflany  sentences  would  be  required  to  develope. 

•  Loffick,  I.,  preface,  p.  6.  t  De  VAUemagne^  I.,  c.  18. 

X  De  Mente  Humana,  1.  i.  c.  8. 
Xenophantin  Memorabilia,  1.  iv.  c.  7,  §§  8,  5. 
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In  extending  so  partial  an  encouragement  to  mathematieal  and 
physical  pursnits,  thus  indirectly  discouraging  the  other  brandies 
of  liberal  education,  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  exactly  re- 
versed every  principle  of  academical  policy. — ^What  are  the 
grounds  on  which  one  study  ought  to  be  fostered  or  foroed,  in 
such  a  seminary,  in  preference  to  others  ? 

The  first  and  principal  condition  of  •academical  encouragement 
is,  that  the  study  tends  to  cultivate  a  grecUer  number  of  the  nobUr 
faculties  in  a  higher  degree.  That  the  study  of  mathematirs 
effects  any  mental  development,  at  best,  in  a  most  inadequate  and 
precarious  manner,  while  its  too  exclusive  cultivation  tends  po^ 
tively  to  incapacitate  and  to  deform  the  mind, — this  it  has  been 
the  scope  of  the  preceding  argument  to  establish. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  protected  study  comprehends 
udthin  its  sphere  of  operation  a  larger  proportion  of  the  academic 
youth.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  mathematics 
have  less  claim  to  encouragement  than  any  other  object  of  educa- 
tion. [They  present  no  allurement  for  those  not  constrained  to  a 
degree ;  they  qualify  for  none  of  the  professions ;  and  Cam- 
bridge stands  alone  in  turning  out  her  clergy,  accomplished  for 
actuaries  or  engineers,  it  may  be,  but  unaccomplished  for  divines.] 

The  third  is,  that  it  is  of  greater  general  vtHxtyfor  the  condnci 
of  the  business^  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure,  of  ofter  life, 
— In  regard  to  the  business : — For  men  in  general,  no  study  is 
more  utterly  worthless  than  that  of  mathematics.  In  regard  to 
the  leisure : — For  which,  as  Aristotle  properly  observes,  a  liberal 
education  ought  equally  to  provide,  this  study  is  of  even  less  im- 
portance than  for  the  business.  No  academical  pursuit  has  so 
few  extra^academical  votaries.  The  reasons  are  manifest.  In  the 
first  place,  mathematics,  to  be  spontaneously  loved,  require  a  more 
peculiar  constitution  of  mind  and  temperament  than  any  other 
intellectual  pursuit.  In  the  second,  as  observed  by  Plato,  no  study 
forced  in  the  school  is  ever  voluntarily  cultivated  in  life  ;  (Yv^^jI 
C/«<oy  9vlip  IfifAms  fAah(A»).  In  the  third,  to  use  the  words  of  Se- 
neca : — "  Some  things,  once  known,  stick  fast ;  others,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  learnt,  our  knowledge  of  them  perishing  when  we 
cease  to  learn.  Such  are  mathematics."* — The  maxim,  "  Nun 
8chol89  sed  vit89  discendum,"  is  thus,  in  every  relation,  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  reversed. 


•  De  Ben^dis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.     [See  also  Vives,  above,  p.  290.] 
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The  yiwrthia,  that,  independently  of  its  own  importanoe,  it  is 
the  passport  to  other  important  branches  of  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  mathematieal  sciences  (pure  and  applied)  stand  alone ;  to 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  they  conduce, — ^to  none  directly, 
and  if  indirectly  to  any,  the  advantage  they  afford  is  small,  con- 
tingent, and  dispensable. 

The  Jlfih  is,  that,  however  important,  absolutely  and  relatively, 
it  is  yet  of  such  a  nature,  that,  without  an  external  stimulus,  it 
will  not  be  so  generally  and  so  thoroughly  cultivated  as  k  deserves. 
Mathematics,  certainly,  from  the  nature  of  their  study,  require 
such  stimulus  ;  the  question  is — Do  they  deserve  it  ? 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  strongly  expressing  our  sincere 
respect  for  the  venerable  school  of  which,  in  this  article,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  expose  a  modern  abuse.     With  all  its  defects, 
there  is  even  now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  what,  were  its  mighty 
means  all  as  well  directed  as  some  already  are,  would  raise  it  in 
every  faculty,  in  every  department,  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  European  universities.     Some  parts  of  the  reform  are  dif- 
ficult,  and   must  be  accomplished  from  without.     Others  are 
comparatively  easy,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  may  be 
determined  from  within.     Of  these,  the  first  and  most  manifest 
improvement  would  be  the  establishment  of  three  Triposes  of  co- 
ordinate  and  independent  honours ;  of  which  one  should  comprise 
the  different  departments  of  philosophy  proper,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern,— another  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, — and  a 
third  the  multifarious  branches  of  classics,  classical  philology,  his- 
tory, &c.    We  cannot  add  a  word  in  reference  to  the  expedi- 
ency and  details  of  such  a  plan ;  but,  in  allusion  to  a  philoso- 
phical Tripos,  a  noble  testimony  to  the  influence  of  metaphysical 
and  moral  studies  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  rises  to  our 
recollection,  which,  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adducing.    It  is  by  one  of  the  acutest  of 
thinkers, — the  elder  Scaliger. — "  Harum  indagatio  subtilitatum 
etsi  non  est  utilis  ad  machinas  farinarias  conficiendas,  exuit  tamen 
animum  inscitiae  rubigine,  acuitque  ad  alia.    £o  denique  splen- 
dore  afficit,  ut  praeluceat  sibi  ad  nanciscendum  primi  opificis 
similitudinem.     Qui  ut  omnia  plene  ac  perfecte  est,  at  praetor,  et 
supra  omnia;  ita  eos  qui  scientiarum  studiosi  sunt,  sues  esse  voluit, 
ipsorumqne  intellectum  rerum  dominum  constituit."  • 

*  De  SubiiHtaie,  Exerc.  cccvii.  3.    [When  this  was  quoted,  the  fuller  ex- 
tract above  (p.  40)  was  in  abeyance.] 


NOTE, 


TOUCHING  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE. 


(April,  1836.) 

It  is  contrary  to  our  practice  to  publish  any  answers  or  com- 
plaints, by  authors  dissatisfied  with  our  criticisms;  but  we  are 
induced  to  make  an  exception  of  Mr  Whewell.  He  complainfs 
that  we  have  not  fairly  stated  the  purport  of  his  recent  pabUca- 
tion  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics.  The  nature  of  the  charge, 
and  the  great  respectability  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  is 
made,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  altogether  silent;  we, 
therefore,  reprint  his  letter,  (which  has  already  appeared  both  in 
the  Newspapers,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Pamphlet  *k 
with  a  few  observations  under  the  form  of  Notes,  in  yindication 
of  ourselves. 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

**  Cavbkidoe,  Jan.  23<i,  1836. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, 
*'  1  was  gratified  to  find  that  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  recently 
published,  as  "  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,"  had 
excited  so  much  notice  as  to  give  it  a  place  at  the  head  of  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ; — and  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Reviewer  has  spoken  of  me,  I  have  certainly  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;   nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  complain 

*  [This  Letter  Mr  Whewell  repoblished  also  in  the  following  year  at  the  end 
of  his  book  *^  On  the  Principles  of  English  University  EdncatioOf"— bat 
without  the  notes  in  reply. — For  that  book  and  for  the  Preface  to  his  Me- 
chanics, on  both  of  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  comment,  I  am  Indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  the  author.] 
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4>f  the  way  in  which  he  has  urged  his  own  opinions.  But  I 
think  the  article  is  hkely  to  give  rise  to  a  misapprehension  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  trouble  you  with 
this  letter. 

"  I  wrote  my  pamphlet  in  order  to  enforce  certain  views 
respecting  the  conduct  of  our  mathematical  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  question  on  which  I  threw  out  a  few  '  Thoughts ' 
was,  what  kind  of  mathematics  is  most  beneficial  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  That  this  was  the  question  to  which  I  was  try- 
ing to  give  some  answer  I  stated  in  a  passage  (quoted  by  the  Re- 
viewer) at  page  8  of  the  pamphlet.  The  previous  seven  pages,  in 
which  among  other  matter  I  had  said  a  few  words  on  the  quefr- 
tion,  whether  mathematics  in  general,  or  logic  is  the  better  mental 
discipline,  were  obviously  only  an  introduction  to  the  discussion 
of  certain  propositions,  which,  as  the  Reviewer  observes,  '  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  pamphlet.'  (1) 

<^  It  was  therefore  with  no  slight  surprise  that  I  looked  at  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  has  spoken  of  the 
small  portion  of  these  seven  small  pages  which  refers  to  the  more 
general  question.  He  calls  it '  a  treatise  (a  Treatise  l)  apparently 
un  the  very  point '  (2),  (p.  259),  '  a  vindication  of  mathematical 
study  '  (3),  (p.  260) ;  and  having  thus  made  me  work  at  a  task  of 
his  own  devising,  he  repeatedly  expresses  great  disappointment 
that  I  have  executed  it  so  ill ; — that  *  so  little  is  said  on  the  gene- 
ral argument.'  I  should  have  thought  that  this  circumstance 
might  have  helped  him  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  my  general 
argument. 

''  I  see  nothing  but  the  convenient  and  blameless  practice  of 
Reviews  in  making  the  title  of  my  book  the  occasion  of  publishing 
an  Essay  on  a  subject  only  sUghtly  connected  with  mine  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  to  attempt  to  gain  a  victory  by  representing  a 
page  or  two  of  my  '  Thoughts '  as  containing  all  that  can  be  said 
by  an  able,  earnest,  official  advocate  on  the  other  side,  is  not  a 
reasonable  treatment  of  the  question.  The  writer  proclaims  that 
he  means  to  give  '  no  quarter  to  my  reasonings ; '  but  this  pro- 
ceeding looks  rather  like  making  an  unexpected  attack  on  a  point 
when  he  thinks  himself  well  prepared,  on  the.  arbitrary  pretext 
that  the  truce  has  been  broken  by  the  adversary.  (4) 

'*  I  should  have  no  disinclination  on  a  convenient  occasion,  to 
discuss  the  very  important  and  interesting  question  which  is  the 
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subject  of  the  Review.  I  cannot,  however,  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  take  it  up  for  a 
considerable  period ;  and  shall  probably  leave  the  Reviewer  in 
possession  of  his  self-chosen  field  of  battle  for  several  months,  it 
may  be  years.  But  if  I  should  return  to  the  subject,  I  should 
widbi  to  know,  as  definitely  as  is  possible,  what  are  the  questions 
at  issue  between  us; (5)  and  I  would  therefore  beg  from  the 
Reviewer  information  on  the  following  points. 

**  The  Works,  which   form  our  examples   of  Mathematical 
reasoning  are  well  known ;  I  wish  to  know  also  what  works  of 

*  Practical  Logic '  on  other  subjects  (p.  263)  the  Reviewer  is 
willing  to  propose  as  rival  instruments  of  education*  (6) 

*^  I  wish  to  have  some  distinct  account  of  the  nature  of  that 

*  Philosophy '  which  is  by  the  Reviewer  put  in  contrast  to  Mathe- 
matical study  (p.  272) ;  and  if  possible  to  have  some  work  or 
works  pointed  out,  in  which  this  Philosophy  is  supposed  to  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  fit  to  be  a  cardinal  point 
of  education. 

**  I  may  remark  also,  that  all  the  Reviewer's  arguments,  and, 
I  believe,  the  judgments  of  all  his  '  cloud  of  witnesses,'  are 
founded  upon  the  nature  and  processes  of  pure  mathematics  only ; 
— on  a  consideration  of  the  study  of  the  mere  properties  of  space 
and  number.     My  suggestion  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  mathematical  studies  was  directed  mainly  to  this  point; 
— ^that  we  should  avoid  confining  ourselves  to  pure  mathematics; 
— ^that  we  should  resort  to  departments  in  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  other  grounds  of  necessary  truth,  as  well  as  the  intuitions  of 
space  and  time :  so  far,  therefore,  the  Reviewer  and  I  have  a 
common  aim,  and  I  notice  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  since  we 
have  so  far  a  better  prospect  of  understanding  each  other  in  an; 
future  discussion.  (7) 

*^  I  will  not  now  trespass  further  on  your  patience.  In  order 
to  remind  my  Cambridge  readers  of  the  state  of  the  question,  1 
shall  probably  place  before  them  something  to  the  same  effect  as 
what  I  have  now  written. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

'•  W.  Whkwell." 
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Notes  on  the  preceding  Letter. 

(1)  We  of  course  willingly  admit  whatever  Mr  Whewell  says 
hi8  intention  in  writing  his  pamphlet ;  bat  we  must  be  allowed 
to  maintain  that,  as  written,  our  view  of  its  purport  (in  recommen- 
d^\tion  and  defence  of  mathematics  in  general,  as  a  mean  of  liberal 
education,)  is  the  yiew  which  every  reader,  looking  either  at  the 
title  of  the  treatise,  or  at  the  distribution  and  conduct  of  its  argu- 
ment, must  necessarily  adopt.    The  title  is — "  Thoughts  on  the 
Study  of  Mathematics,  as  a  part  of  a  Liberal  Education."    The 
pamphlet  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  two  counter  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  as  a  mental  discipline ; — the 
one  holding  it  to  be  highly  beneficial,  the  other,  highly  detrimental. 
Mr  Whewell  then  proceeds : — "  Any  view  of  this  subject  which 
would  show  us  how  far  and  under  what  circumstances  eocA  of  these 
opinions  is  true,  would  probably  help  us  to  see  how  we  must 
regulate  our  studies  so  as  to  make  them  most  beneficial,"  &c. 
"  It  is  in  this  belief  that  the  few  reflections  which  follow  have 
been  written."    The  plan  of  the  work  being  thus  laid  down,  the 
author  goes  on  to  accomplish  the /r^|>ar^  of  his  undertaking,  by 
endeavouring  to  show,  that  \}^q  former  opinion  is  absolutely  true ; 
inasmuch  as  the  study  of  mathematics  is  conducive,  even  more 
than  logic,  to  the  cultivation   of  the  reasoning  faculty.     This 
being  done,  he  passes  to  the  second  part,  and  endeavours  to 
show,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  conditionally  true,  inasmuch  as 
certain  modes  of  teaching  the  science,  to  which  Mr  Whewell  is 
opposed,  are  given  up  as  worthy  of  all  condemnation.    These  two 
p^ls  are,  ex  fade  libri,  co-ordinate ;  nay,  so  far  is  the  first  part, 
though  occupying  a  smaller  portion  of  the  pamphlet,  from  being 
"  obviously  only  an  introduction"  to  the  second,  that,  whatever 
were  the  intentions  of  the  writer,  if  the  two  be  not  allowed  to  be 
co-ordinate,  the  reader  must,  from  the  tenor  of  the  writing,  hold 
the  second  to  be  correlative  to  the  first.     For  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  first  part, — only  on  the  stippoeitum  of  the  general 
argument  being  conclusive,  that  the  second  part,  or  special  argu- 
ment, is  allowed  by  the  pamphlet  subordinately  to  emerge.     The 
following  are  the  words  of  transition  from  the  one  head  to  the 
other : — "  Supposing,  then,  that  we  wish  to  consider  mathematics 
as  an  element  of  education,  and  as  a  means  of  forming  logical 
habits  better  than  logic  itself,  it  becomes  an  important  question. 
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how  far  this  study,  thus  recommended,  is  justly  chargeable  with 
evil  consequences,  such  as  have  been  already  mentioned."  Then 
follows  the  rest  of  the  passage  (p.  263)  referred  to  by  Mr  Whewell 
«nd  quoted  in  the  Review ;  where,  however,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  single  word  of  a  different  tendency. 

(2)  We  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  did  not.  That  ex- 
pression was  used  by  us  in  speaking  of  the  wAofe  uwwfc,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  as  yet  known,  only  from  the  advertuement  <^  it* 
rtefe.     What  is  Mr  Whewell's  notion  of  a  treaXi^  ? 

(3)  If  the  first  division  of  the  pamphlet  be  not  a  **  vindication 
of  mathematical  study  as  a  principal  mean  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  faculty"  (for  that  is  our  frM  expression),  what  is 
it?  We  said  that  it  was  too  short;  and  that  it  took  nOice  of 
none  of  the  objections  to  the  study  in  general,  as  disqualifying  the 
mind  for  observation  and  common  reasoning.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, justiy  be  accused  of  allowing  it  to  be  supposed,  far  less  of 
holding  it  out,  to  be  other  than  what  it  actually  is.  How  then 
can  Mr  Whewell  assert,  as  he  afterwards  does,  that  we  "  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  victory  by  representing  a  page  or  two  of  his 
'  Thoughts*  as  containing  ail  that  can  be  said  by  an  able,  earnest, 
official  advocate  ?''  But  though  the  general  argument  was,  as 
we  stated,  brief  and  only  confirmatory,  were  we  not  warranted, 
on  that  very  ground,  in  supposing  that  Mr  Whewell  regarded  it 
as  of  itself  sufficiently  strong, — as  of  itself  decisive  F  Because  it 
is  shown  to  be  illogical,  it  does  not  cease  to  exist. 

(4)  The  expression  quoted  was,  in  its  connexion,  manifestly  only 
one  of  personal  civility  to  Mr  Whewell.  Of  all  meanings,  assu- 
redly the  one  here  put  upon  it  is  about  the  last  which  it  could  rea- 
sonably bear. — We  were  too  conscious  of  the  unavoidable  haste  in 
which  the  article  and  its  authorities  were  thrown  together,  with 
sole  reference  to  Mr  WheweH's  treatise,  to  dream  of  pluming 
ourselves  on  our  preparation  for  attack.  On  this  ground  we 
must  even  found  an  excuse  for  one  error  at  least,  incurred  in  our 
too  absolute  assertion  touching  Bacon,  in  the  text  [now  corrected] 
and  relative  note  at  p.  304. — As  to  '*  truce," — "  pretext,"—"  ad- 
versary," we  comprehend  nothing. 

(5)  The  one  general  thesis  which  we  maintained  was  : — ^That 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is,  for  reasons  assigned, 
undeserving  of  special  encouragement,  as  a  mean  of  mental  culti- 
vation ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  so 
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far  as  its  ajstem  of  education  bestows  not  only  a  special,  but  a 
paramount^  not  to  say  an  exclusiye,  encouragement  on  these 
sciences,  Tiolates  every  principle  of  academical  policy.* 


*  [Dr  Whewell  on  this  says :— "  The  charge,  that  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge bestows  not  only  a  special  but  a  pararooant  and  exclusive  encourage- 
ment on  these  (the  mathematical)  sciences  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  is  in- 
excusably so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  record  of  the  prizes 
which  the  University  bestows,  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
number  offered  and  given  in  other  subjects  than  in  Mathematics/*  (Me- 
chanics, fifth  edition,  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

What  I  stated  (though  Dr  Wheweli  is  pleased  to  call  it  *^  not  only  un- 
founded,  but  inexcusably  so,*')  is  literally  correct. 

But  Dr  Wbewell,  in  ihe  first  place,  misrepresents  my  words.  I  did  not 
say,  "  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  bestows  an  exclusive  encouragement 
00  the  mathematical  sciences  ;**  and  what  I  did  say,  *^  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  bestows  not  only  a  special  but  a  paramount,  not  to  say  an  exclu- 
sive, encouragement  on  these  sciences,** — this  is  rigidly  true. 

But  in  the  second  place,  Dr  Wheweli  himself  asserts  what,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^^  is  not  only  unfounded,  but  inexcusably  so,**  inasmuch  as  he  makes 
*'  the  prizes  which  the  University  bestows,**  and  their  "  number^^^  the  mea- 
sure of  academical  encouragement.  This  is  wholly  fallacious ;  and  for  these 
reasons : — ^1**,  The  prizes,  aJTord  they  what  encouragement  they  may,  are  not 
founded,  cannot  be  withheld,  and  therefore  are  not,  in  propriety,  bestowed, 
by  the  University,  that  is  by  its  dominant  body,  at  all.  They  are  the  acci- 
dental bequests  of  individuals,  in  favour  of  certain  favourite  pursuits,  (it  may 
be)  of  certain  personal  crotchets.  2**,  Their  number  is  insignificant,  and  a 
large  minority  given  to,  or  not  without,  mathematical  eminence.  S^  Their 
pecuniary  value  is  small,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  highest  are  the  mathema- 
cal.  4%  The  competition  Is  principally  for  those  mathematical,  as  to  them  the 
highest  honour  and  the  surest  advantages  are  attached  5",  But  to  these  inade- 
quate marks  of  distinction,  which  the  University  really  does  not  bestow,  and 
fur  which,  be  it  for  good  or  ill,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  responsible,  Dr  WhcwcU 
would  not  only  himself  limit,  but  would  compel  me  to  limit,  the  encom^age- 
ment  which  Cambridge  extends  to  the  several  branches  of  education.  Mar- 
vellous to  say !  he  wholly  overpasses  the  one  encouragement,  in  comparison 
to  which  all  others  fade  out  of  view ;  I  mean  the  Tripos^  that  is,  as  he  him- 
self defines  it,  *^  the  Ust  of  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  Univeri>ity  assigns 
honourable  distinction  after  a  public  trial/*  and  this  in  the  order  of  merit. 

It  wiU  not  be  denied  that  this  is  the  standard,  according  to  which  in  Cam- 
bridge (and  be  it  spoken  to  the  credit  of  the  place,)  appointments  in  Univer- 
sity and  College  are  usually  determined.  The  Tripos^  and  not  the  Prizes,  is 
therefore  the  measure  by  which  principally  if  not  exclusively  is  to  be  gaged 
the  amount  of  encouragement, — the  quantum  of  honour  and  advantage, 
bestowed  in  Cambridge  on  the  several  academical  studies.  This  being  pre- 
mised, the  following  facts  cannot  be  denied. — P,  That  for  near  a  century,  to 
go  no  higher,  (from  1739  to  1824)  there  was  no  Tripos  list,  that  is,  no  public 
honour,  except  for  mathematical  distinction. — 2<^,  That  during  that  time,  and 
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(6)  We  objected  not  to  the  works  in  which  matheniatics  are 
studied  in  Cambridge ;  but  to  the  disproportioned  encoumganent 
which  that  university  accords  to  the  study  of  mathemadcs  alto- 
gether ;  and  we  argued  for  the  restoration  of  philosophy  proper,  to 
its  old  and  legitimate  pre-eminence,  and  not  for  the  intaroductioii 
of  Bsi  J  particular  books  in  which  that  philosophy  may  be  best  pre- 
sented. This  may  form  the  subject  of  ulterior  discussion.  But 
we  shall  certainly  not  perplex  the  present  question,  by  a  compliance 
with  Mr  Whewell's  misplaced  request.* 

down  to  1830,  (when  ^^  the  Preyioiis  Examination  "  with  its  sony  minimnir 
began,)  no  qnalification  whatsoever,  beside  a  certain  nuUhamUical  oom^^oxx, 
was  requisite  for  a  degree ;  the  University  of  Cambridge  according  its  certi- 
ficate of  proficiency  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  to  every  illiterate  barbaiian  who 
went  np  even  for  the  lowest  of  its  three  classes  of  mathematical  honoors :  aod 
as  snch  degree  was  a  passport  into  holy  orders,  this  ^^  Venerable  SchooF 
was  allowed,  for  generations,  to  deluge  the  Chcrch  of  England  with  a  dergr 
void  even  of  one  ascertained  qualification  for  theur  sacred  calling.  So  &r, 
though  all  our  British  UniA^ersities  are  in  various  respects  absurd,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  this  absurdity,  may  rank  supreme. — 3**,  That  wbeiu 
in  1824,  the  Classical  Tripos  commenced,  though  no  classical  profideocy  wb 
required  from  the  competitor  for  mathematical  honours,  a  maikemuikai 
honour  was  required  as  a  preliminary  from  all  who  would  compete  for  clas- 
sical  distinction.  Thus,  encouragement  to  classical  study  was  only  allowed 
as  an  additional  stimulus  to  mathematical ;  and  accordingly,  if  I  had  asserted 
as  I  did  not,  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  bestowed  an  excbinoe  aicoa- 
ragement  on  the  latter  study,  I  should  not  perhaps  have  jLsaerted  more  tbui 
what  any  one  was  warranted  to  do.  (Of  the  recent  changes  in  the  academical 
system  of  Cambridge  it  would  be  here  out  of  place  to  say  anything.  Bat  ^ei' 
Appendix,  III.) — Whether  then,  is  Dr  Whewell's  statement  or  mine, — ''  not 
only  unfounded,  but  inexcusably  so  *'? 

*  [Referring  to  this  paragraph,  Dr  Whewell  (in  his  bo<^  on  the  Principles 
of  English  University  Education,  p.  2)  says : — **  There  is  another  contioversv. 
to  which  some  part  of  the  following  pages  may  appear  to  have  reference  ;— 
the  question  of  the  comparative  value  of  Ma^iematiaty  and  of  ootain  other 
studies  which  have  been  termed  Philosophy ^  as  instruments  of  edocatioD. 
An  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  a  criticism  upon  a  former  publication  of  mine, 
maintained  that  the  study  of  mathematics  is,  for  such  a  purpose,  useless  or 
prejudicial ;  and  reconunended  the  cultivation  of  ^  philosophy*  in  its  place. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  (which  I  published,)  I  expressed  mj 
willingness  to  discuss  the  subject  at  a  future  time ;  and,  referring  to  the  ma- 
thematical course  of  this  University,  as  my  example  of  mathematical  edoca- 
tion,  I  requested  to  be  informed,  by  description,  or  by  reference  to  books, 
what  that  *  philosophy  *  was,  which  the  Reviewer  was  prepared  to  oontoid 
for,  as  a  better  kind  of  education.  I  considered  this  as  a  prooeedmg,  in  the 
courtesy  of  literary  combat,  equivalent  to  sending  my  opponent  the  measurp 
of  my  weapon,  and  begging  to  be  furnished  with  the  dimensions  of  his. 
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(7)    Our  objections  and  those  of  the  authorities  which  we 
adduced,  are  directed  against  [the  excessive  study  of]  the  mathe- 

Wben,  therefore,  the  reviewer,  in  reply,  flatly  refused  '  to  perplex  the  ques- 
tion by  a  compliance  with  Mr  Whewell's  misplaced  request,*  I  certainly  con- 
sidered myself  as  freed  from  any  call  to  continue  the  controversy.  No 
adherent  of  the  reviewer  could  expect  me  to  refute  a  proposition  which  the 
anthor  himself  did  not  venture  to  enunciate  in  an  intelligible  form.  And, 
therefore,  in  the  present  book,  I  do  not  at  all  pi-ofess  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  value  of  mathematics,  and  other  kinds  of  philosophy,  with  reference  to 
the  reviewer's  assertion,  but  simply  so  far  as  it  is  bronght  before  me  by  the 
general  course  of  my  reflections." 

On  this  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  Dr  Whewell  represents  me 
as  saying  what,  in  fact,  is  a  reversal  of  my  real  expression.  For  I  did 
not  ^-^  flady  refiue^  to  state  what  I  thought  were  the  particular  books 
in  which  philosophy  might  be  most  profitably  studied,  I  merely  adjourned  it 
to  its  proper  season.  "  This,"  I  said,  "  may  form  the  subject  of  uUerwr  dis- 
cnssion."  I  did  not,  as  Dr  Whewell  quotes  me,  "  refuse  *  to  perplex  the 
question,^ "  &c.,  but  "  to  perplex  the  present  question,"  &c.  This  is  what  I 
actually  said. 

In  this  proceeding  I  was  fully  persuaded  of  its  propriety.    The  question 
on  which  I  had  engaged  was,  the  utility  of  mathjenuUiccd  study ^  in  general^  in 
any  Jorm^  in  any  boohsy  as  a  liberal  exercise  of  mind;  and  this  question 
behoved  to  be  disposed  of,  before  entering  on  another, — and  another  which 
only  emerged,  and  that  too  subordinately,  after  the  primary  and  principal 
problem  had  been  decided.    On  this  problem,  I  was  firmly  convinced  that 
Dr  Whewell  could  allege  nothing  solid  in  favour  of  mathematical  study,  to 
the  extent  in  which  it  is  fostered  or  forced  in  Cambridge ;  for  to  that  extent, 
I  knew  that  nothing  solid  ever  had  been,  nor  I  believed  ever  could  be, 
alleged  in  favour  of  mathematical  study.    Was  I  therefore  to  descend  from 
this  impregnable  position,  where  I  stood  secure,  and  of  which  I  believed, 
(the  event  has  justified  the  anticipation,)  that  Dr  Whewell  was  too  prudent 
to  attempt  the  assault? — Counter  arguments,  worthy  of  consideration,  there 
are  none ;  and  as  to  authorities  of  any  cogency,  there  is  only  the  autho- 
rity of  the  University  of  Cambridge  itself.    And  of  what  value  is  that?    It 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  propriety,  which  can  be 
alleged  as  such  authority ;  that  is,  the  University  organised  by  statute.    It  is 
only  a  private  and  intrusive  interest  which  has  there  superseded  the  public 
seminary,  and  this  has  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  its  members,  and  not 
for  the  national  good,  the  education  which  Cambridge  has  long  been  permitted 
to  dispense.    This  private  interest  is  that  of  the  Colleges  and  of  their  Tutors ; 
and  in  Cambridge  there  has  for  generations  been  taught,  not  what  the  ends 
of  education,  not  what  the  ends  of  science,  prescribe,  but  only  what  and  how 
the  College  Tutors  are  capable  of  teaching.    It  would  be  here  out  of  place 
(and  is  indeed  done  elsewhere)  to  explain  how  a  mere  tutorial  instruction 
must  be  scanty  and  mechanical,  and  how  the  mechanism  once  made  up, 
remains,  and  must  remain,  long  after  the  opinions  which  it  chances  to  com- 
prehend and  teach  are  elsewhere  exploded.     Snfiice  it  for  an  example,  that 

X 
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matical  sciences  in  general.  Mathematics  can  be  applied  lo  objects 
of  experience  only  in  so  far  as  these  are  mensurable ;  that  is,  in 

fifty,  that  sixty  years  after  Newton  had  published  his  Principia,  the  phvsic&l 
hypotheses  of  Descartes  were  still  tutorially  inculcated  in  Newton's  own  Uni- 
versity :  in  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  Cambridge  Colleges  were  about  the  last 
seminaries  throughout  Europe  in  which  the  Newtonian  doctrine  supers^ed 
the  Cartesian ;  and  this  too  in  opposition  to  the  Professorial  authority  of 
Newton  himself,  and  his  successors  in  the  public  chair.  And  why?  Simply 
because  in  these  colleges  instruction  was  dispensed  by  tutors,  for  their  owd 
convenience  and  advantage ;  and  these  tutors,  educated  in  the  older  system, 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  re-educate  themselves  for  teachers  ^  the  new. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  value  of  Collegia],  of  Tutorial,  auAaribf  in  Cam> 
bridge ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  whatever  are  the  subjects  comprised  m 
the  tutorial  mechanism  of  the  time,  will  be  clamorously  asserted  by  the  col- 
legial  interest  to  be  the  best  possible  subjects  of  academical  education ;  wfaiJe 
all  beyond  it,  all  especially  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  catechetical  routine, 
will  be  as  clamorously  decried.  Even  the  noble  and  invigorating  study  vi 
ancient  literature  may  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  barren  and  unimprov- 
ing  exercise  of  the  lower  faculties  alone.  But  on  this  matter  I  am  hai^r 
to  agree  with  Dr  Whewell ;  and  nothing  certainly  can  be  more  deserr^ 
than  his  censure  of  the  Cambridge  tutorial  methods  of  classical  reading 
and  examination. 

But  the  notion  of  Dr  Whewell,  that  because  the  Cambridge  text  books  on 
mathematics  are  ^^  well  known,^*  (though,  if  I  knew,  I  never  once  referred  to 
any,)  therefore,  that  I  was  bound,  and  hoc  statu^  to  specify  the  book  or  books 
on  philosophy  which  I  would  recommend  in  their  room ; — tMs  notion  Is  not 
merely  preposterous.    For — 

1^.  In  mathematics  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  mathematical 
truth ;  all  mathematical  books  are  all  true ;  and  the  only  difference  of  better 
and  worse,  between  one  mathematical  book  and  another  is,  that  this  presents 
the  common  truths  under  an  easier  form  than  that,  exacting,  therefore,  from 
the  student  a  less  amount  of  intellectual  effort.  The  best  mathemadca) 
treatise  thus  constitutes,  pro  tanto,  in  itself,  the  worst  instrument  of  educa- 
tion.   For— 

2^.  The  highest  end  of  education  is  not  to  dictate  truths,  but  to  stimulate 
exertion ;  since  the  mind  is  not  invigorated,  developed,  in  a  word,  educated, 
by  the  mere  possession  of  truths,  but  by  the  energy  determined  in  their  quest 
and  contemplation.    But — 

3°.  This  is  better  done  by  ani/  work  on  philosophy  which  stimulates  to 
strong  and  independent  (be  it  even  for  the  time  erroneous)  speculation,  than 
by  the  best  work  in  mathematics  which  delivers  truth  but  does  not  exdte 
thought.  Mathematical  contrasted  with  philosophical  truths,  are,  indeed, 
comparatively  uninteresting,  comparatively  worthless;  but  they  are  more 
certain.  I  admit,  indeed,  now,  as  I  have  done  before : — "  Mathematics, 
from  the  first,  have  been  triumphant  over  the  husk ;  Philosophy  is  still  mili- 
tant for  the  kernel."  But  what  is  this  to  the  question — Which  study  best 
cultivates  the  mind  ?] 
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90  far  as  they  come,  or  are  supposed  to  come,  under  the  categories 
of  extension  and  number.  Applied  mathematics  are,  therefore, 
equally  limited  and  equally  unimproving  as  pure.  Tlie  sciences, 
indeed^  with  which  mathematics  are  thus  associated,  may  afford  a 
niore  profitable  exercise  of  mind ;  but  this  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
supply  the  matter  of  obserration,  and  of  probable  reasoning,  and 
therefore,  before  this  matter  is  hypothetically  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration  or  calculus.  Were  there  in  the  physical 
sciences,  as  Mr  Whewell  supposes,  other  grounds  of  necessary 
trutli  thaiv  the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time,  the  demonstrations 
deduced  from  these  would  be  equally  monotonous,  equally  easy, 
and  equally  unimproving,  as  the  mathematical.  But,  that  Mr 
>V  bewell  confounds  empirical  with  pure  knowledge,  is  shown  by 
the  very  example  which  he  adduces  at  p.  33  of  his  pamphlet. 
TKe  solution  of  that  requires  nothing  but  experience  and  the 
logical  analysis  of  thought.* 

*  [Referring  to  this  paragraph,  Dr  Whewell  (Preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Mechanics,  p.  ri.)  says : — "  Some  persons  appear  to  doubt  whether 
there  are,  in  the  physical  sciences,  other  grounds  of  necessary  truth  than  the 
mtoitionfl  of  space  and  time.  We  might  demand  of  such  persons  whether 
the  prox>ertie8  of  the  pressures  which  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  as 
proved  by  Archimedes,  be  not  necessary  truths  ?  whether  our  conceptions  of 
pressures,  and  the  properties  of  pressures,  are  modifications  of  our  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time?  and  if  they  arc  not,  whether  necessary  truths  con- 
cerning pressures  must  not  have  some  other  ground  than  the  Axioms  of 
Geometry  and  Number?  We  might  ask  them  whether  we  do  not,  in  fact,  in 
works  like  this,  show  that  there  are  such  other  grounds,  by  actually  enun- 
ciating them  ?  whether  the  Axiom,  that  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  weights,  be  not  ?  elf  evident,  and  therefore  necessary? 

'^^  If  it  be  said,  that  the  establishment  of  such  propositions  as  this  *■  requires 
nothing  but  experience  and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought,*  we  cannot  help 
replying,  that  such  a  remark  seems  to  betray  confusion  of  thought  and  igno- 
rance of  the  subject.  For  it  would  appear  as  if  the  author  denied  the  cha- 
racter of  necessary  truth  to  such  principles  because  they  depend  onfy  on 
experience  and  analysis;  and  that  if,  besides  these,  they  depended  upon 
some  additional  grounds,  he  would  allow  them  to  be  necessary.  Again,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  fact,  such  propositions  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  experience ; 
for,  as  has  elsewhere  been  urged, — ^  Who  supposes  that  Archimedes  thought 
it  necessary  to  verify  this  result  by  actual  trial?  Or  if  he  had  done  so,  by 
what  more  evident  principle  could  he  have  tested  the  equality  of  the 
weights?^  (Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics,  &c.  p.  83.)  And  if 
such  propositions  depend  upon  logical  analysis  only,  how  can  they  be  other- 
wise than  necessary?  Does  the  objector  hold  that  truths  which  resolve 
themselves  into  logical  analysis,  are  empirical  truths  ? 

"  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  cultivation  of  such  a  subject  as  this  maybe 
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of  great  use  both  to  the  Stadeats  of  this  Cniveruty  and  to  other  penoD?. 
not  only  in  familiarizing  them  with  the  character  of  necessary  tratlis,  and 
the  processes  of  reasoning  by  which  a  system  of  snch  tmths  is  boilt  np ;  bai 
abo  by  shewing  that  snch  truths  are  not  confined  to  the  domain  of  sptuoe  and 
number  merely/' 

Here  the  tables  are  completely  tnmed. — I  had  objected  to  mathemadoii 
study, — ^that,  if  too  exclusively  pursued,  It  tended  to  induce  a  habit  of  con- 
fused thinking;  but  *^  confusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  sabject" 
are  here  objected  to  the  objector.  This  stroke  is  bold,  but  dangerous.  It 
not  successfiil,  it  is  suicidal ;  for  it  challenges  retort,  and  should  the  mia^k 
from  Dr  Whewell  fall  harmless,  it  may  be  returned  with  even  fatal  eflfect. 

Dr  Whewell,  by  position,  is  the  first  man  in  the  first  college,^  by  r^u- 
tation,  he  is  the  ablest  functionary,  of  Cambridge.  In  that  matJiemattcai 
university  he  stands  the  foremost  mathematician;  but  there,  he  likewist 
rises  pre-eminent,  out  of  mathematics,  as  a  philosopher.  Cambridge  and 
mathematics  could  not,  therefore,  be  more  favourably  represented.  In  thesi- 
circumstances,  if  Dr  Whewell,  accusing  others,  be  himself,  and  from  tJie 
very  terms  of  his  accusation,  proved  guilty  of  his  own  charge ;  how  virulent, 
how  permanently  deleterious,  must  be  the  effect  of  mathematical  stndv. 
when  a  naturally  vigorous  intellect  could  not  resist,  when  other  and  invigorar- 
ing  studies  could  not  counteract,  the  mathematical  alacrity  to  conliision  o( 
thought,  even  during  the  brief  act  of  preferring  that  reproach  itself,  aod 
with  reference  likewise  to  a  favourite  science?  But  so  it  is.  For  to  estatiish 
the  fact,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  previous  extract ;  which,  botb 
in  the  ground  of  charge  itself,  and  in  the  statements  by  which  that  charge  is 
accompanied,  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  confused  and  inadequate  blink- 
ing. 

Dr  Whewell  here,  as  in  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  Mathematics, 
repeatedly  propounds  it,  as  "  a  self-evident,  and  therefore  necessaiy"  propo- 
sition,— as  an  "  Axiom  ;*'  that  "  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  weights."  But  t<o  common  sense  and  nnconfused  consciousness 
this  proposition  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  not  self-evident,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  not  an  axiom,  for  it  is  not  true.  The  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  i$ 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights,  plus  tiie  weight  of  the  lever;  in  other  words, 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  system.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  this  bettto* 
than  Dr  Whewell,  but  having  ideally  abstracted  from  the  weight  of  the  lever, 
he  inadvertently  advanced,  in  his  popular  pamphlet,  without  warning  c»r 
explanation,  a  statement  which,  to  popular  apprehension,  is  manifestly  falsf. 
There  aro  other  parts  of  this  extract  which  I  for  one  do  not  pretend  m 
understand, — ^without  at  least  supplying  what  the  author  has  omitted ;  but 
let  that  pass. 

Having  so  indistinctly  expressed  himself,  I  cannot  wonder  that  Dr 
Whewell  has  so  completely  misconceived  me ; — supposing,  as  he  does,  that  1 
could  possibly  hold  propositions  to  be  empirical,  to  be  not  necessary,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  applications  of  the  canons  of  Logic.  What  I  said,  and  clearly 
said,  was  this : — that  the  proposition  in  question  (waving  all  inadeqnacy  of 
expression)  is  no  cucwm^  is  no  principle^  because  a  derivative  judgment, 
derived  too  from  a  double  source ;  1**,  derived  from  the  exercise  of  expe- 
rience ;  2«,  derived  from  the  laws  of  thought.   This  was  said,  in  saying,  that 
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Dr  WfaewelFs  pretended  axiom  "  requires  nothiog  for  its  solution  but  expe- 
rience and  the  logical  analysis  of  thought.**  And  that  it  is  derived,  and 
deriTed  from  these  two  sources,  I  now  proceed  to  establish. 

!•.  It  is  derived  from  experience,— J>t  Whewell  asserts,  "  that  such  propo- 
sitions do  not  depend  at  all  upon  experience.**    On  the  contrary,  I  maintain 
that  all  propositions  which  inyolve  the  notion  of  gravitation^  weighty  pres- 
sure, presuppose  experience ;  for  by  experience  alone  do  we  become  aware, 
that  there  is  such  a  quale  and  quantum  in  the  universe.   To  think  it  existent, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  thought ;  for  we  can  easily  in  thought  conceive  the 
particles  of  matter,  indiflferent  to  each  other,  nay,  endowed  with  a  mutually 
repul^ve,  instead  of  a  mutually  attractive  force.    We  can  even,  in  thought, 
annihilate  piatter  itself.    So  far  the  asserted  axiom  Is  merely  a  derived,  and 
that  too  merely  an  empirical,  proposition. — But,  moreover,  not  only  are  we 
dependent  on  experience,  for  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  gravitation,  &c.,  we 
are  also  indebted  to  observation  for  the  further  facts  of  the  uniform  and  con- 
ttnwms  operation  of  that  force  j  and  thus,  in  a  second  potence,  are  all  such 
prox>08itions  dependent  upon  experience. — In  sum :  We  cannot  tl^nk  this  and 
such  like  propositions,  without  founding  doubly  upon  experience. — Dr  Whew- 
ell indeed  observes,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  extracted : — *'  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  cannot  possess  the  ideas  of  pressure  and  mechanical  action 
without  the  use  of  our  senses,  and  that  this  is  experience ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ideas  of  relations  in  space ;  and 
that  thus  Geometry  depends  upon  experience  in  this  sense,  no  less  than 
Mechanics.**    (lb.  p.  viii.) — ^This  is,  however,  only  another  instance,  in  him, 
of  the  ^^  confusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  subject,**  which  he  imputes 
to  me.     ^^  The  ideas  of  relations  in  space,**  and  ^^  the  ideas  of  pressure,**  &c. 
differ  obtrusively  in  this : — that  we  can  in  thought  easily  annul  pressure, 
all  the  properties  of  matter,  and  even  matter  itself ;  but  are  wholly  unable 
to  think  away  space  and  its  reiations.    The  latter  are  conditions,  the  former 
are  educts,  of  experience ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of  their  object-matters 
which  constitutes  Geometry  a  pure  or  a  priori,  and  Mechanics  an  empirical 
or  a  posteriori,  science. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  reduction. 

2**,  It  is  derived  from  the  logical  analysis  of  thought. — Under  this  head  my 
objection  to  Dr  Whewell*s  ^*  Axiom  **  is,  that  it  is  merely  a  predication  of  a 
thing  of  itself,  a  mistaken  commutation  of  the  analytical  principle  of  identity 
in  logic  with  a  synthetical  principle  of  some  non-identity  in  mechanics.    This 
pretended  axiom  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  tautological  judgment, 
^^  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  ;**  the  confusion  being  occasioned 
and  veiled  by  different  words  being  employed  to  denote  the  same  thing. 
These  different  words  are  weight  and  pressure.    But  weight  and  pressure  are 
(here)  only  various  terms  for  the  same  force.    What  weighs,  pro  tanto,  is 
supposed  to  press ;  what  presses,  pro  tanto,  is  supposed  to  weigh.    Th^pres- 
gtire  on  the  fulcrum — is  thus  only  another  phrase  for — ^the  weight  on  the  ful- 
crum ;  and  to  say,  with  Dr  Whewell,  that  "  the  pressure  on  the  fulcrum  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights,**  this  (waving  always  the  inaccuracy)  is  only 
tantamount  to  saying, — either,  that  the  pressure  on  the  lulcrum  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  on  the  lever, — or,  that  the  weight  on  the  fulcrum  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  on  the  lever.    It  consequently  requires,  as  I 
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8aid,  only  a  logical  analysis  of  the  enooncement  that  ^^  the  whole  is  equal  Vf 
all  its  parts,  therefore,  to  its  two  halves,*'  &c.,  to  obtain  the  idle  propositwn 
which  Dr  Whewell  has  dignified  by  the  name  of — Axiom  in  AfecAowct. 

Dr  Whewell's  error  from  *^  oonfasion  of  thought,"  in  this  in8t%noe,  is  akin 
to  a  mistake  which  I  have  elsewhere  found  it  necessary  to  expound,  (DisBser- 
tations  on  Reid,  p.  853) ; — I  mean  his  attempted  ^^  Demonstration,^  (from  & 
supposed  law  of  thought,)  "'  that  all  matter  is  heavy." 

Bat, — I  had  almost  forgotten, — ^what  shall  we  say  of  Archimedes  ?  *^  The 
Axiom "  is  apparently  fathered  upon  him ;  he  was  a  great  matbematicd 
inventor ;  and  it  is  mamtained  above  (p.  288,  sq.)  that  mathematical  inven- 
tion and  philosophical  genius  (in  which  are  neceMarily  oomivehended  distinct 
and  perspicnons  thinking)  coincide.  I  was  certain,  before  re-examining  tb€ 
treatise  on  ^Equiponderants  by  Archimedes,  that  it  could  contain  no  such 
principle,  no  sach  truism ;  nor  does  it. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  decide : — Whether  the  charge  i^ 
^*  confusion  of  thought  and  ignorance  of  the  subject "  weigh  on  the  aocoser  ar 
on  the  accused ;  and,  in  general.  Whether  "  Mathematics  be  a  means  of  form- 
ing logical  habits  better  than  Logic  itself  ^^ 

But  before  concluding,  I  am  tempted  to  give  one  other  specimen  of  ^'^  the 
confusion  of  thonght"  in  Dr  Whewell's  reasoning,  and  of  the  miuiner  is 
which  (tehtmque  imbeile  sine  tcfu,)  his  ^^  Mathematical  Logic"  is  brought 
to  bear  against  my  arguments. — ^^  I  shall  not  pursue,"  says  he,  ''  the  consi- 
deration of  the  beneficial  intellectual  influence  of  Mathematical  studies.    It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  circumstances,  which  show  that  this  inHuencc 
has  really  operated ; — for  instance,  the  extraordinary  number  of  person^ 
who,  after  giving  more  than  common  attention  to  mathematical  studies  at 
the  University,  have  afterwards  become  eminent  as  English  iawjfers,^'*    (Eng- 
lish University  Education,  p.  14.) — ^The  fact  of  the  consecation  I  do  itox 
doubt.    But  if  Dr  Whewell  had  studied  logic,  as  he  has  studied  mathema- 
tics, he  would  not  have  confounded  an  antecedent  with  a  cause,  a  coiisequent 
with  an  effect.    There  is  a  sophism  against  which  logic,  the  di8ct|>line  of 
unconfused  thinking,  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  which  is  technicallj  called 
the  "  Post  hocy  ergo  propter  hoc,'^  Of  this  fallacy  Dr  Whewell  is,  in  this  hL< 
one  selected  instance,  guilty.    And  how  ?   English  law  has  less  of  principle, 
and  more  of  detail,  than  any  other  national  jurisprudence.    Its  theory  can 
be  conquered,  not  by  force  of  intellect  alone ;  and  success  in  its  practice 
requires,  with  a  strong  memory,  a  capacity  of  the  most  continuous,  of  the 
most  irksome  application.     Now  mathematical  study  requires  this  like- 
wise ;  it  therefore  tests,  no  doubt,  to  this  extent,  '*  the  bottom "  of  the 
student.    But  because  a  great  English  Lawyer  has  been  a  Cambridp.' 
wrangler,  it  is  a  curious  logic  to  maintain,  that  mathematical  study  condurrs 
to  legal  prqflciency.    The  Cambridge  honour  only  shows,  that  a  man  has  in 
him,  by  nature,  one  condition  of  a  good  English  lawyer.    And  we  might  as 
weU  allege,  in  trying  the  blood  of  a  temer  puppy,  by  holding  him  up  fhrtn 
ear  or  paw,  that  the  suspension  itself  was  the  cause  of  his  proving  ^^  of  the 
right  sort;"  as  that  mathematical  study  bestowed  his  power  of  do^gt^d 
application,  far  less  his  power  of  legal  logic,  on  the  future  counsellor.     For 
one  man  of  genuine  talent  and  accomplishment,  who  has  sacrificed  to  the 
Molech  of  Cambridge  idolatry,  how  many  illiterate  incapables  do  the  list^of 
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jQatheiaatical  Wranglers  exhibit  ?    How  many  noble  minds  has  a  forced 
^ppllcatioii    to  mathematical  study  reduced  to  idiocy  or  madness?    How 
many  generous  victims  (they  *^  died  and  made  no  sign/V  ^^^^  perished,  and 
been  forgotten,  in  or  after  the  pursuit  of  a  mathematical  Honour?  This 
Laelancholjr  observation  is  familiarly  made  in  Cambridge  itself.*    Again,  do 
'*  Mathematics  form  logical  habits  better  than  Logic  itself?"    As  the  ele- 
gant Lagomarsini  (^*  vir  melioris  Latinitatis  peritissimns,"  to  use  the  words 
of  Ruhnkenios),  in  his  oration  on  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Italy,  said  in 
reference   to   an  EngUsh  criticism  : — ^*  Hoc  tantum  dicam ;  time  me  aequo 
animo  de  re  latina  praecipientes,  Italorumqne  in  ea  tractanda  rationem  repre- 
hendentes,  firitannos  homines  auditurum,  quum  aliquld  vere  latinum  (quod 
jamdln  desideramus)  ab  se  elaboratum  ad  nos  ex  illo  Oceano  suo  miserint :  ^* 
so  for  ns,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  listen  to  any  Cambridge  disparagement 
of  non -mathematical  logic,  when  a  bit  of  reasoning  has  issued  from  that 
University,   in  praise  of  mathematical  logic,  not  itself  in  violation  of  all 
logical  law, — for  such,  as  yet,  certainly,  has  not  been  vouchsafed.    In  fact 
we  need  look  no  farther  than  the  Cambridge  panegyrics  themselves  of  mathe- 
matical study,  to  see  how  illogical  are  the  habits  which  a  too  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  that  study  fosters. — But  in  conclusion,  Dr  Whewell  also  says : — "  I 
liave  already  noticed  how  well  the  training  of  the  college  appears  to  prepare 
men  to  become  good  lawyers.    I  will  add,  that  I  conceive  our  physicians  to 
be  the  first  in  the  world,"  &c.    (lb.  p.  51,)    In  so  far  as  Cambridge  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  be  glad  if  Dr  Whewell  had  speciiied  these  paragons,  who 
with  merit  so  transcendent,  hide  their  talent  under  a  bushel ;  for  of  their 
names,  discoveries  and  reputations,  I  profess  myself  wholly  ignorant,  and 
sujipect  that  the  world  is  not  better  informed,  touching  those  who  are  its 
^^  fint  physicians."    But  this  fact,  is  it  not  on  a  level  with  the  previous  rea- 
soning?] 


*  With  others,  above,  and  especially  the  two  testimonies  from  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (pp.  309,  310,)  see  the  Cambridge  pamphlet  lately  published 
by  a  ^'  Member  of  the  Senate,"  entitled  "  The  Next  Step,"  (p.  43).  The 
author,  likewise,  refers  to  a  pamphlet  (which  I  have  not  seen)  by  Mr  Blakes- 
Wy,  for  a  corresponding  statement. 


II.-ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  CLASSICAL 

LEARNING. 

WITH   RELATION  TO  THE  DEFENCE  OF  CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION  BY  PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 


(October,  1836.) 

TTiree  Lectures  on  the  Proper  Objects  and  Methods  of  Education 
in  reference  to  the  differeftU  Orders  of  Society ;  and  on  the  rela- 
tive Utility  of  Classical  Instruction.  Delivered  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  November,  1835.  By  James  Pillans,  M.a1, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  University,  8vo. 
Edinburgh :  1836. 

Wb  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  our  noticing  these  dis- 
courses in  either  of  our  last  Numbers.  They  are  a  good  word  spoken 
in  due  season ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  it  will  not  be  spoken  in  vain, 
if  our  Scottish  countrymen  are  not  wholly  disabled  from  appre- 
ciating at  their  real  value,  this  vindication  of  classical  studies,  and 
the  objections  by  which  they  have  been  here  recently  assailed. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  disparagement  of  these  lectures  to  view 
them  as  only  of  temporary  and  local  value ;  far  less,  as  merelv  an 
answer  to  what  all  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the  matter  must  view 
as  undeserving  of  refutation  or  notice — on  its  own  account.  They 
form,  in  fact,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  ablest  expositions  we  pc^sess 
of  the  importance  of  philological  studies  in  the  higher  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  As  an  occasional  publication,  the  answer  does  too 
much  honour  to  the  attack.  Indeed,  the  only  melancholy  mani- 
festation in  the  opposition  now  raised  to  the  established  course  of 
classical  instruction,  is  not  the  fact  of  such  opposition ;  but  that 
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arguments  in  themselves  so  futile, — arguments  which,  in  other 
countries,  would  have  been  treated  only  with  neglect,  should  in 
Scotland  not  have  been  wholly  harmless.     If  such  attacks  have 
had   their  influence  on  the  public  mind,  this  affords  only  another 
proof,  not  that  ancient  literature  is  with  us  studied  too  much,  but 
tha.t;  it  is  studied  far  too  little.     Where  classical  learning  has  been 
vigorously  cultivated,  the  most  powerful  attacks  have  only  ended 
in  tlie  purification  and  improvement  of  its  study.     In  Germany 
and  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  France,  objections,  not  unrea- 
sonably,  have  been  made  to  an  exclusive  and  indiscriminate  clas- 
sical education ;  but  the  experimental  changes  they  determined, 
have  only  shown  in  their  result :  that  ancient  Uterature  may  be 
more  effectually  cultivated  in  the  school,  if  not  cultivated  alone ; 
and  that  whilst  its  study,  if  properly  directed,  is,  absolutely,  the 
best  mean  towards  an  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties, — 
tlic  one  end  of  all  liberal  education ;  yet,  that  this  mean  is  not 
always,  relatively,  the  best,  when  circumstances  do  not  allow  of 
its  full  and  adequate  application. 

It  is  natural  that  men  should  be  inclined  to  soothe  their  vanity 
^vith  the  belief,  that  what  they  do  not  themselves  know  is  not 
^worth  knowing;  and  that  they  should  find  it  easy  to  convert 
others,  who  are  equally  ignorant,  to  the  same  opinion,  is  what 
might  also  confidently  be  presumed.     '*  Ce  n'est  pas  merveille,  si 
cenx  qui  n'ont  jamais  mang6  de  bonnes  choses,  ne  sfavent  que 
c'est  de  bonnes  viandes."      On  this  principle,  Scotland  is  the 
country  of  all  others  in  which  every  disparagement  of  classical 
learning  might  be  expected  to  be  least  unsuccessful.     For  it  is  the 
country  where,  from  an  accumulation  of  circumstances,  the  public 
mind  has  been  long  most  feebly  applied  to  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  where  it  is  daily  more  and  more  diverted  to  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.     A  summary  indication  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  circumstances  may  sufiSce  to  show,  that  the  neglect 
of  classical  learning  in  Scotland  is  owing,  neither  to  the  inferior 
value  of  that  learning  in  itself,  nor  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  our 
countrymen  for  its  cultivation. 

There  are  tiuo  principal  conditions  of  the  prosperity  of  classical 
studies  in  a  country.  The  one, — the  necesmty  there  imposed  of  a 
classical  trainhigfor  the  three  learned  professions;  the  other, — 
the  efficiency  of  its  public  schools  and  universities  in  the  promotion 
of  classical  enulitiotu  These  two  conditions,  it  is  evident,  sever- 
ally infer  each  other.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  where  a  certain 
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amount  and  quality  of  learning  is  requisite  for  the  aaccessful  cul- 
tiyation  of  the  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity  of  a  country,  this  of 
itself  necessitates  the  existence  of  Schools  and  UniTersities  com- 
petent to  its  supply ;  and  on  the  other,  where  an  efficient  system 
of  classical  education  has  become  general,  there  the  three  profes- 
sions naturally  assume  a  more  learned  character,  and  demand  a 
higher  complement  of  erudition  from  their  members.  The  pro- 
sperity of  ancient  learning  is  every  where  found  dependent  on 
these  conditions ;  and  these  conditions  are  always  foand  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  To  explain  the  rise  and  decline  of  clas- 
sical studies  in  different  nations  and  periods,  is  therefore  only  to 
trace  the  circumstances  which  have  in  these  modified  the  learned 
character  of  the  professions,  and  the  effidency  and  application  of 
the  great  public  seminaries. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  study  of  antiquity  can 
ever  of  itself  secure  an  adequate  cultivation.  How  pleasant  and 
wholesome  soever  are  its  fruits,  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  have  already  fed  upon  its  bitter  roots.  The  higher  and  more 
peculiar  its  ultimate  advantages  and  pleasures, — ^the  more  it  edu- 
cates to  capacities  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  should  never 
otherwise  have  been  taught  to  know  or  to  exert, — and  the  more 
that  what  it  accomplishes  can  be  accomplished  by  it  alone, — the 
less  can  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  its  benefits  ever  con- 
ceive, far  less  estimate  their  importance.  Other  studies  of  more 
immediate  profit  and  attraction  will  divert  from  it  the  great  mass 
of  applicable  talent.  Without  external  encouragement  to  clasacal 
pursuits,  there  can  be  no  classical  public  in  a  country,  there  can 
be  no  brotherhood  of  scholars  to  excite,  to  appreciate,  to  applaud. 
ffv^^ixoxoyeiy  kuI  wptp^wm^fip.  The  oxtensive  diffusion  of  learning 
in  a  nation  is  even  a  requisite  of  its  intensive  cultivation.  Num- 
bers are  the  condition  of  an  active  emulation ;  for  without  a  rivalry 

• 

of  many  vigorous  competitors  there  is  little  honour  in  the  contest. 
and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  be  ever  low.  For  a  few  hold- 
ers of  the  plough  there  are  many  prickers  of  the  oxen ;  and  a 
score  of  Barneses  are  required  as  the  possibility  of  a  single  Bentloy. 
In  accounting,  therefore,  for  the  low  state  of  classical  eradition 
in  Scotland,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  indicate  the  causes  why  in 
this  country  an  inferior  amount  of  ancient  learning  has  been  loDg 
found  sufficient  for  its  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity ;  and,  in  tho 
second,  explain  how  our  Scottish  Schools  and  Universities  are  so 
ill  adapted  for  the  promotion  of  that  learning. 
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I.    The  Professions, — Law  can  be  only  viewed  as  conducive  to 
the  cstuse  of  classical  erudition,  in  so  far  as  (what  in  most  coun- 
tries is  the  case)  it  renders  necessary  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  ;  the  necessity  of  such  a  knowledge  being,  in  fact, 
tant&monnt  to  a  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  Latin  history  and 
literature.     For  while  the  Roman  law  affords  the  example  of  a 
completer  and  more  self-connected  system  than  the  jurisprudence 
of  sLny  modern  nation  can  exhibit ;  without  a  minute  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  that  system  in  its  relations  and  totality,  its 
principles  can  neither  be  correctly  understood,  nor  its  conclusions 
with,  any  certainty  appUed.     This,  however,  is  impossible,  with- 
out &  philological  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  this  law  is 
written,  and  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  gradually  developed.     On  the  other  hand,  an  ac- 
quaintance   with    the   Roman   jurisprudence   has   been   always 
viewed  as  indispensable  for  the  illustration  of  Latin  philology 
and  antiquities ;   insomuch,  that  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
ancient  literature  and  the  Roman  law  have  prospered  or  declined 
together :   the  most  successful  cultivators  of  either  department 
have  indeed  been  almost  uniformly  cultivators  of  both. — In  ludy^ 
Roman  law  and  ancient  literature  revived  together ;  and  Alciatus 
was  not  vainer  of  his  Latin  poetry,  than  PoUtian  of  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Pandects. — In  France,  the  critical  study  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  opened  by  Bud»us,  who  died  the  most 
accomplished  Grecian  of  his  age ;  and  in  the  following  generation, 
Cujacius  and  Joseph  Scaliger  were  only  the  leaders  of  an  illustri- 
ous band,  who  combined,  in  almost  equal  proportions,  law  with 
literature,  and  literature  with  law. — To  Holland  the  two  studies 
migrated  in  company  ;  and  the  high  and  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  schools  of  jurisprudence  has  been  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  the  long  celebrity  of  the  Dutch  schools  of  classical 
philology. — In  Germany,  the  great  scholars  and  civilians,  who 
illustrated  the  sixteenth  century,  disappeared  together  ;  and  with 
a  few  partial  exceptions,  they  were  not  replaced  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  kindred  studies  began,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  reciprocal  luxuriance. — Classical  literature 
and  Roman  law  owe  less  to  the  jurists  of  England  than  to  those 
of  any  other  country.     The  English  common  law  is  derived  from 
sources  which  it  requires  no  classical  erudition  to  elucidate  ;  in  no 
other  nation,  except  our  own,  has  jurisprudence  been  less  Uberally 
cultivated  as  a  general  science, — more  exclusively  as  a  special 
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practice ;  and  though  of  some  recognised  author] 
English  Courts,  so  little  has  the  civil  law  been  mac 
professional  study,  that  an  English  lawyer  rarely  hi 
sion  to  the  Imperial  Collections,  without  betraying 
of  their  very  titles.  Classical  learning  has,  howevei 
laudably  cultiyated  in  England,  and  English  jurist 
ingly  sometimes  acquired,  as  scholars,  a  legal  en 
superfluous  in  professional  practice.  [This  pecu 
English  jurisprudence  is  noticed  and  commented 
Barclay  in  his  Icon  AnimarumJ] 

In  Scotland  the  causes  are  different,  althougl 
nearly  the  same.  In  this  kingdom  the  Roman 
formerly  possessed  a  high,  but  always  an  indefin 
It  exerted  a  conspicuous  influence  on  the  geniu 
development  of  the  Scottish  law  ;  where  not  contrc 
or  custom,  its  determinations  were  usually  admitt 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  jurists  have  e 
it  as  the  written  law  of  Scotland.  It  was  usual  al:: 
paratively  recent  period,  for  those  educated  for  tl 
to  study  the  Roman  law  under  the  illustrious  civi 
or  Holland ;  and  they  returned  from  the  continen 
if  not  always  profound  scholars,  more  aware,  at  lea 
of  classical  learning,  and  with  a  higher  standard 
tainment.  Still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Civ 
land  was  never  strong  enough  to  constrain  the  p 
profound  and  universal  study ;  and  the  necessity 
foreign  seminaries  for  the  requisite  education,  si 
could  not  adequately  be  procured  at  home.  Amoi 
of  works  illustrative  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  w 
even  one  that  has  appeared  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
been  done  in  this  department  by  Scotsmen  was  ex 
— the  result  of  foreign  training,  stimulus,  and 
profession  can  lay  no  claim  to  what  Cuningbam 
what  Scrymger  and  Henryson  performed.  But  i 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  consequent  i 
study,  was  destined  gradually  to  decline.  The  2 
came  more  and  more  reduced  to  statute ;  and  afi 
the  kingdoms  was  constrained  to  gravitate  with  an 
velocity  towards  the  indigenous  and  anti-Roman  j 
England.  The  knowledge  of  the  Roman  system 
rarer  and  less  profound.     The  judges,  perhaps  pi 
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to  neglect  an  authority  which  was  seldom  adequately  understood ; 
and  in  Scottish  practice  a  quotation  from  the  Pandects  now  savours 
rather  of  ostentation  than  of  use. 

Medicinb  was  formerly  a  profession  which  required  a  large 
amount  of  classical  erudition;   and  among  the  most  illustrious 
scholars  since  the  revival  of  letters,  no  inconsiderable  number 
tiave  been  physicians.     The  practical  importance  of  this  learning 
in   Scottish  medicine  has,  however,  been  long  gradually  falling. 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  not  now  the  authorities.     Medical 
works  are  no  longer  written  and  read  only  in  Latin ;  nay,  the  late 
Dr    Gregory   (the  "  Ultimus  Romanorum,'')   apologizes  in  his 
"  Conspectus"  for  not  abandoning  a  language  which   promised 
erelong  to  be  unintelligible  to  his  professional  brethren.     The 
future  physician  does  not  now  resort  to  the  classical  schools  of 
Ley  den  and  Padua;  and  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  has  been  dispensed  with,  not  only  in  medical 
lectures,  but  in  medical  examination.  [In  the  chief  of  these,  literary 
qualification  is  indeed  tested  only  by  the  professional  teachers ; 
while  the  proportion  of  graduates  has  risen  as  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  fallen  off :  so  that  a  Scottish  degree  in  medicine  is  now 
a  valid  guarantee  of  no  higher  classical  accomplishment,  than  the 
licence  from  a  Surgical  College  or  certificate  from  Apothecaries' 
Hall.     But  was  it  for  this,  that  the  privilege  is  entrusted  to  a 
University  of  conferring  the  "  Summi  in  Medicina  Honores  "  ?] 

Thbolooy,  however,  far  more  than  either  Law  or  Medicine, 
affords  an  effectual  support  to  classical  studies ;  for  Christian,  and, 
more  especially,  Protestant  theology  is  little  else  than  an  applied 
philology  and  criticism  ;  of  which  the  basis  is  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  languages  and  history  of  the  ancient  world.  To  be 
a  competent  divine  is,  in  fact,  to  be  a  scholar. 

Christianity  is  founded  upon  Miracles ;  but  these  miracles  are 
not  continued,  and  the  proof  of  their  original  occurrence  is  con- 
sequently left  to  human  learning  as  a  matter  of  historical  evidence. 
— Again,  Revelation,  under  either  dispensation,  was  made  through 
umters  divinely  authorized  and  inspired.  But  in  some  cases  it 
is  doubted,  whether  certain  of  these  writers  have  been  actually 
inspired ;  and  in  others,  whether  the  works  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  them  are  actually  theirs.  This  necessitates  pro- 
found researches  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  writings, 
— to  the  time  when, — to  the  circumstances  under  which, — to  the 
place  where, — and  to  the  persons  for  whom,  they  were  first  writ- 
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tea.  It  behoTes,  to  discover  all  that  is  known  or  not  know 
touching  the  first  publication  of  these  writings, — ^what  is  histor 
cally  certain  or  probable  as  to  their  original  recognition,  ai 
annexation  to  the  general  collection  of  inspired  writings,— and, 
fine,  all  that  is  known  of  the  fate,  of  the  contradiction  it  encou 
tered,  and  of  the  changes  which  this  collection  or  Canon  mi 
have  undergone. 

The  vehicle  of  revelation  is  Writing;  and  no  miracle  ^ 
vouchsafed  to  preserve  the  sacred  documents  from  the  fat« 
other  ancient  manuscripts,  or  to  prevent  the  omissions,  chang 
and  interpolations  of  careless  or  perfidious  transcribers,  throt 
the  period  of  fourteen  centuries.  This  was  left  to  the  resoui 
of  human  Criticism;  and  the  task  requires  for  its  accomplishn 
the  profoundest  scholarship.  The  collation  of  the  most  anci 
manuscripts,  the  discrimination  of  their  families,  and  a  compar 
of  the  oldest  versions  may  afford  certain  valuable  criteria; 
the  one  paramount  and  indispensable  condition  for  the  detern: 
tion  of  the  genuine  reading,  is  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
spirit  of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  volume  is  written. 

Interpretation,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  most  extensive 
arduous,  but  the  most  important  function  of  the  theologian ;— 
is,  an  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writings,  an 
exposition  of  the  truths  which  they  contain. — To  speak  on 
the  New  Testament.  God  did  not  select  for  his  apostles  th< 
quent  and  the  learned.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  evoh 
sense  from  the  phraseology  of  unlearned  men,  writing  als4 
language  not  their  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  circumsl 
which  determined  the  associations  and  course  of  thoughi 
consequently  explain  the  meaning  of  the  authors,  are  to  I 
covered  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  to  vrlu< 
writings  belong, — of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared, — 
particular  public  whom  they  addressed, — and  of  the  circums 
under  which  they  were  produced.  Add  to  this,  that  the  o 
language,  though  Hellenistic  Greek,  is  yet  in  a  great  part 
diately,  and  in  a  still  greater,  mediately,  translated  frc 
Aramaic  or  Syro-Ghald»an ;  and  it  is  universally  admit 
the  learned,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  various  I 
dialects,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  thoroughly  into  that  ^ 
character  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  necessary 
understood,  to  understand  the  real  import  of  the  vehicle  ii 
revelation  is  conveyed.     The  interpretation  of  the  sacre< 
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'»<*^!W  <>f<zruio^  -  -'^^'**'*n''  '"•<'  txtenave  kiiowletiffe  of  the  lan- 
&*I  an  inHmau  ^'  lot  merely  in  their  words,  but  in  their  <pirtf  ; 
'■^  period,  \rhinf^**^^^^^'*^^V  with  the  historical  circumgtanceg  <,f 
tudy  of  the  con*— .  '^^'^^     oqIj  be  acquired  throngh  a  compreheosiTe 

It  is  thus  evifi—    '**I**>»'ary  authors. 

I^beology  W7fiir>  "    ***^  thfl  one  hand,  that  no  country  can  posBesa 

a  t/ie  other,  th^*-  - -_  ^Aso  possessing  a  philological  erudition ;  and 
e  one  necessar -y  *^    possess  a  philological  erudition,  it  possesses 

'i^^ries,Soollar»,f^  *-***-<iition  of  a  theology.  Now,  for  nearly  two 
d  to  have  beer^  -^^  *^*-*"**p«red  with  other  countries,  may  be  broadly 
en  more  stroi»  j^^^**'^^ou/  a  thet^ogy ;  but  as  no  other  coantey  htu 
f^o«ed  that  it:^  ^^  Actuated  by  religious  interests,  it  cannot  be 
eology  which      <'^:>  "^y  held  in  their  hands  the  condition  of  a 

SCT  realised  ^^-  ^k  ^^looking  two  qnalified  exceptions)  has  been 
lilcb  caused,  <>**  ^^w-^^"  ^^^*  *!>*"  ^^  ^^^  peculiar  circumsbuices 
«  behind  ail  ^*t4:^  ***ch  allowed,  the  Scottish  Church  to  remain  bo 
<»i>wiY\KiA\'y ,  ixx    ^>i^^         national  establishments  in  theological,  and. 

In  the  firtl  I>l^^^^^i«»l  erudition! 
tntioB  of  the  Soo^^^^'  *be  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  consti- 
mdmoaa  of  ^  ,^*^**  Church  were  not  indigenous,— were  not  the 
wre  a  comma  j^-^^ti-ve  theology.  In  ScoUand  the  new  opbions 
5f  the  Scottish  ^^»Ot»  from  abroad.  The  poUty  and  principles 
indGeneTa;  ^.^^  5****-ch  were  borrowed,— borrowed  from  Calvin 
)f  the  many  Cl^j  **  "*»»»  only  one,  and  one  of  the  least  prominent, 
Europe.  At  tl^^  ^^*»i8t  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout 
avonnte  of  th^  ^t^^^^^^^e  time,  it  was  neither  the  creature  nor  the 
tiamty  eBtabU^V»^^*»^<s^  The  defence  of  that  modification  of  Chris- 
fomt  of  honoxi^.  ,^-*'»  ScoUand  was  thus  no  peculiar,  no  principal 
ckrgj,  geogr^^^,  »tH  the  nation  or  the  state ;  and  the  Scottish 
Volemic,  wctes     ^v»1^'^**J'  remote  from  the  great  centre  of  European 

the  liindr^  *^««»*^'    "Without  manifest  discredit,  to  devolve  upon 

and  doctnne,..^^^       ^**»ion8  the  vindication  of  theur  common  poKty 

^^^^*->*«t^^*hi8  respect  the  EngUsh  Church  exhibito  a 

0  cbe  Cb\,    ***■  '^^i**,      *'^*  Scotch.     The  former  stood  alone  among 

iTomment,    *^       '^f  j^***>tuons.     It  was  at  once  opposed  to  these  and 

Mnn&rrh      ^^^-'o^^  ^^'^***«-     It  was  the  estabhshment  of  a  great  and 

lonff"d~      ^  ^ia*wf****^  *''®  P^''*onal  and  political  honour  of  the 

of  EnaUatT^^^y  Va^****'"  ^^  ***  '"'S''  distinctions  and  emoluments — 

cTcry  othe>.^**^    tK*^***®**  ™  '**  '^^^  '^'^  support.    The  Church 

^^^^  ^^'  '™™  'ts  origin,  in  a  relation  of  hostility  to 

'oical  it  must  be ;  and  in  the  general  warfare 
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which  it  waged,  as  it  possessed  the  means,  so  it  had  ever j  motive 
to  reward,  in  its  champions,  the  higher  qualities  of  theological 
prowess.  If  the  Church  of  England  could  dispense  with  a 
learned  clergy,  it  could  not  dispense  with  a  complement  of 
learned  divines. 

In  the  second  place,  the  determination  given  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  by  those  through  whom  it  was  established  was  i\pi  one 
of  erudition. 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  proceeded  from,  and  was  princi- 
pally carried  through  by,  the  academiccd  divines;  the  princes, 
the  cities,  and  the  people  only  obeyed  the  impulsion  first  given 
and  subsequently  continued  from  the  universities.  In  its  origin 
the  religious  revolution  was,  in  the  empire,  a  learned  revolution ; 
and  every  permanent  modification,  every  important  movement  in 
its  progress  had  some  learned  theologian  for  its  author.  From 
this  character  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  determination 
of  religious  dogmas  was  there  naturally  viewed  as  a  privilege  of 
erudition, — as  more  the  function  of  the  universities  than  of  the 
church,  the  people,  or  the  state.  Religion  consequently  remained 
in  the  Gorman  schools  a  matter  peculiarly  proposed  for  learned 
investigation ;  the  authority  of  confessions  was  not  long  allowed 
to  suspend  the  Protestant  right  of  inquiry ;  and  the  alarming 
freedom  with  which  this  right  has  been  latterly  exercised  by  the 
Lutheran  divines,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  license  and  example 
of  Luther  himself.  In  Germany,  indeed,  theology  necessarily 
shai'ed  the  fate  of  classical  learning.  The  causes  which,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  depressed  the  latter,  reduced 
the  former  to  a  shallow  and  barbarous  polemic ;  and  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  antiquity,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  was 
principally  the  condition,  and  partly  the  consequence,  of  a  revival 
of  theological  learning. 

In  England  the  peculiar  form  under  which  the  Reformation 
was  established  was  principally  determined  by  the  royal  tvili 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  was  neither  in  its 
origin  the  free  creation  of  a  learned  theology,  nor  the  spontanea 
ous  choice  of  a  persuaded  people,  only  enhanced  the  necessity  of 
a  higher  erudition  to  illustrate  and  to  defend  it  when  established. 
Besides  standing,  in  Europe,  opposed  to  every  other  establish- 
ment and  communion,  it  was,  in  its  own  country,  surrounded  by  a 
more  powerful  host  of  sectaries  than  any  other  national  church  ;— 
who,  originally  hostile  to  its  polity  and  privileges,  became,  on  its 
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conyersioD  from  Calvinism,  bj  Laud,  the  more  deadly  enemies 
of  its  doctrine.  The  difficulty  and  increasing  danger  of  this 
position  kept  up  an  unceasing  necessity  for  able  and  erudite 
defenders;  and  as  honours  and  riches  were  not  stinted  as  the 
price,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  was  hardly  inferior  to  the 
demand. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  was  neither  the  off- 
spring of  learning  nor  of  power ;  it  was  the  choice  of  an  unlearn- 
ed peopUy  and  after  being  long  upheld  by  the  nation  in  defiance 
of  every  effort  of  the  government,  it  was  finally  established  by  a 
reTolution. 

As  the  Scottish  Reformation  did  not  originate  in  native  learn- 
ing, so  it  did  not  even  come  recommended  to  the  Scottish  people, 
by  the  learned  authority  of  its  propagators.    In  relation  to  other 
national  Reformers,  the  Reformer  of  Scotland  was  an  unlettered 
man.     **  Compared  with  Knox,"  says  a  great  German  historian, 
*'  Luther  was  but  a  timorous  boy ; " — but  if  Knox  surpassed  Luther 
himself  in  intrepidity,  even  Luther  was  a  learned  theologian  by 
the  side  of  Knox.     With  the  exception  of  Melville,  who  obtained 
what  erudition  he  possessed  abroad,  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  could  boast  of  no  theologian  worthy  of  the  name.    Some 
remarkable  divines  indeed  Scotland  has  possessed ;  but  these  were 
all  adherents  of  that  church,  which  for  a  season  was  established  by 
the  will  of  the  monarch  in  opposition  to  tiie  wishes  of  the  nation. 
The  two  Forbeses,  to  say  nothing  of  Leighton,  Burnet,  and  Sage, 
were  Episcopalians.     In  fact  the  want  of  popular  support  made  it 
necessary  for  the  divines  of  that  estabUshment  to  compensate  by 
the  strength  of  their  theological  learning  for  the  weakness  of  their 
political  position*    The  struggle  which  ensued  between  the  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  parties  was,  from  first  to  last,  more  a 
popular  than  a  scientific, — ^more  a  civil  than  a  theological  contest ; 
and  the  Covenanters,  whose  zeal  and  fortitude  finally  wrought 
out  the  establishment  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation, 
were  unlearned  as  they  were  enthusiastic.    With  the  triumph  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity  and  doctrines,  the  controversy  between 
the  rival  persuasions  ceased.    The  Scottish  Episcopalians  were 
few  in  numbers,  and  long  politically  repressed;  and  the  other 
separatists  from  the  establishment,  so  far  from  being,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  enemies  of  the  dominant  church,  were  in  reality  its  use- 
ful friends.    They  pitched  iq  general  somewhat  higher  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  held  in  common  with  the  establishment ;  and 
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whereas  in  England  the  Dissenters  would  have  radically  destroyed 
what  they  condemned  as  yicious,  in  Scotland  they  wished  only^ 
as  they  in  fact  contributed,  to  brace  what  they  viewed  as  relaxed 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  sectarian  controTcrsy  did  not  wfaoUj  <^ase, 
theological  erudition  was  not  required  for  its  prosecataoa.  The 
learning  of  the  Dissenters  did  not  put  to  shame  the  ignorance  of 
the  Establishment ;  and  the  people  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
own  triumph,  and  their  adopted  church,  that  its  clergy  had  no 
call  on  them  for  erudition  to  illustrate  what  was  already  respected, 
or  to  vindicate  what  was  not  assailed.*  Even  the  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity which  were  subsequently  made  in  Scotland,  and  whkrfa 
it  was  therefore  more  immediately  incumbent  on  the  Scottish 
clergy  to  repel,  were  not  such  as  it  required  any  theolo^cai  eru- 
dition to  meet ;  while,  from  the  religious  dispositions  <^  the  pub- 
lic, these  attacks  remained  always  rather  a  scandal  than  a  dang^. 
At  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  was  there  so  little  verge, 
far  less  encouragement,  allowed  to  theological  speculation,  llie 
standards  of  Scottish  orthodoxy  were  more  articulate  and  anaoDh 
biguous  than  those  of  any  other  church ;  and  to  its  members  the 
permissible  result  of  all  inquiry  was  in  proportion  rigoroualj  pre- 
determined. Though  often  ignorantly  mistaken,  often  inten- 
tionally misunderstood,  the  national  creed  could  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  by  any  section  of  the  established  clergy,  be  either  pro- 
fessedly abandoned  or  openly  attacked.  In  religious  controTersy, 
popular  opinion  remained  always  the  supreme  tribunal ;  and  a  cla- 
mour, when  this  could  be  excited,  was  at  once  decisive  of  ^ctory. 
At  the  same  time  the  highest  aim  of  clerical  accomplishment  was 
to  preach  a  popular  discourse.  Under  the  former  system  of  church 
patronage,  this  was  always  a  principal  condition  of  success ;  under 

*  [When  yet  comparatively  learned, — ^before  its  secure  establishment,  and 
the  consequent  slamber  into  which  it  was  allowed  to  sink,  the  Fresbjteruui 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  sought,  more  especially  from 
Holland,  for  theologians  and  scholars  who  might  raise  the  fallen  and  falling 
standard  of  its  aspirants  to  the  ministry.  This  consciousness  of  self-defi- 
ciency is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  older  Church.  Of  these  movem^its, 
I  am  aware  of  two,  and  of  these  I  write  merely  from  recollection.  The  one 
will  be  found  in  the  records  of  an  Assembly,  during  what  has  here  been 
called  "  the  Second  Reformation  ; "  the  other  is  recorded  by  Calamy,  in  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  who  mentions,  that  when  a  student  in  Holland  he 
there  met  Carstaurs,  on  a  mission  into  that  country  to  recruit  for  persons 
qualified  to  fiU  the  chairs  in  the  several  Universities  of  Scotland.  How  this 
efibrt  unfortunately  failed,  I  am  unable  to  state.] 
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the  present,  it  promises  to  be  soon  the  only  one.*  Theological 
learruDg  remained  thus  superfluous,  if  not  unsafe. 

Nor»  in  the  third  place,  must  it  be  overlooked^  that  the  laud- 
able accommodation  of  the  Scottish  Church  to  its  essential  end, 
— ^the  religious  instruction  of  the  people, — secured  it  consideration 
and  usefulness  without  any  high  attainment  in  theological  science. 
This,  indeed,  it  neither  felt  as  necessary,  nor  possessed  the  means 
of  encouraging.  Ecclesiastical  property  was  fairly  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  clergy 
were  neither  inadequately  nor  unequally  apportioned.  If  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  churchman  was  defective,  still  it  was 
better  than  none.  If  not  learned,  he  was  rarely  incompetent  to 
parochial  duties,  which  he  could  not  neglect ;  while  his  religious 
and  moral  character  were  respectable  and  respected.  The  people 
of  Scotland  were  justly  contented  with  their  Church. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  splendour  of 
extraordinary  learning  was  requisite  to  throw  into  the  shade  its 
manifold  defects  and  abuses ; — its  want  of  professional  education, 
— ^its  pluralities, — ^its  sinecures, — its  non-residence, — its  princely 
pampering  of  the  few, — ^its  beggarly  starvation  of  the  many.  The 
grosser  the  ignorance  which  it  tolerated,  the  more  distinguished 
must  be  the  erudition  which  it  encouraged;  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  higher  honours,  the  promotion  of  merit,  in  some  cases, 
was  even  necessary  to  redeem  the  privilege  of  neglecting  it  in 
general.  Thus  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  churches 
rendered  the  clergy  of  the  one,  neither  ignorant  nor  learned;  of 
the  other,  ignorant  and  learned  at  once. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  most  decisive  influence  on  the 

*  [This  was  written  soon  after  the  passing  of  what  is  called  the  Veto  Act 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chiux^h  of  Scotland,  which  declared,  as 
ancient  and  indefeasible,  the  right  of  the  people  to  refuse,  without  reasons, 
any  pastor  presented  to  them ;  and  before  this  Act  had  been  pronounced,  by 
the  competent  tribunals,  illegal.  Had  the  measure  gone  to  compel  an  ade- 
quate education  and  trial  of  the  clergy, — had  it  provided  that  none  should 
assume  the  character  of  pastor  who  was  not  fully  competent  to  pastoral 
duties,— and  that  each  parish  should  obtain,  among  qualified  candidates,  the 
loainister  best  suited  to  its  reasonable  wants ; — ^had  it,  in  fact,  abolished  pri- 
vate patronage, — and  declared  as  imperative,  all  that  the  national  Church, 
in  thiSf  or  any  other  Protestant  state,  had  ever  even  sought  to  confer  upon 
the  people :  in  that  case  I,  for  one,  should  have  wished  it  all  success.    But 

— •] 
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erudition  of  a  clergy  is  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  prepara- 
tory  and  profesfiional  education  they  receive.  As  ahnost  exdu- 
rively  bred  in  the  common  schools  and  universities  of  a  eountrT, 
and  their  necessary  course  of  education  being  in  general  coo- 
siderably  longer  than  that  of  the  other  learned  profesfflons,  the 
clergy  consequently  express  more  fully  and  fairly  than  any  other 
class  the  exoellenoee  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quality  and  amount  of  their  leanung  princi- 
pally  determine  for  good  or  evil  the  character  of  the  whole  edu- 
cation, public  and  private,  of  a  country ;  for  the  clergy,  or  those 
trained  for  the  church,  constitute  not  only  the  most  numerous 
body  of  literary  men,  but  the  class  from  which  tutors,  schoohnss- 
ters,  and  even  professors,  are  principally  taken.  Their  ignorance 
or  erudition  thus  reacts  most  powerfuUy  and  extensively,  either 
to  raise  and  keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  its  rising  among  all 
orders  and  professions.  The  standard  of  learning  in  a  noHonai 
clergy  is,  in  fact,  the  standard  of  learning  in  a  nation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  general  condition  of  clasracal  eru- 
dition. 

11.  TAe  system  of  Schools  and  UniversiHes. — And  in  Scotland 
our  higher  and  lower  seminaries  are,  perhaps,  worse  calculated 
for  the  promotion  of  ancient  learning  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country. 

No  other  country  is  so  defective  in  the  very  foundation  of  a 
classical  instruction, — ^the  number  and  quality  of  Grammar  Schook 
England  has  its  five  hundred  of  these,  publicly  endowed:  how 
many  has  Scotland!  The  attempt  to  supply  this  want  by 
making  the  parochial  schoolmaster  teach  the  elements  of  Latin, 
— Greek  is  out  of  the  question, — ^procIaims  but  does  not  remedy 
the  deficiency.  If  sometimes  hardly  competent  to  the  work  of 
primary  education,  this  functionary  is  rarely  qualified  for  a 
classical  instructor.  Tet  to  his  incompetency  has,  in  general, 
been  abandoned  the  preparation  of  the  future  clergy  and  school- 
masters of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of  late  years  that  a 
few  grammar  schools  have  ventured  upon  Greek;  the  alphabet 
of  which  is,  by  country  students  at  least,  still  usually  acquired  in 
the  university.  The  universities  were,  indeed,  obliged,  changing 
their  proper  character,  to  stoop,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence 
or  the  incompetency  of  the  inferior  seminaries.  To  do  this  ade- 
quately was,  in  the  circumstances,  impossible.    Professorial  pre- 
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lections  are  no  substitute  for  scholastic  discipline.*  Prematurely 
matriculated,  the  student  often  completed  his  academical  course 
of  philology,  before  boys  in  other  countries  had  finished  school ; 
and,  in  his  progress  through  the  superior  classes,  he  soon  forgot 
the  scantling  of  the  languages  which  he  had  now  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  employ.  Even  in  the  long  course  of  academical 
instruction,  to  which  the  future  churchman  was  astricted,  a  few 
trifling  exercises  of  form  are  all,  we  believe,  that  render  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  a  convenient  accomplishment. — What,  in  fine, 
is  the  character  of  his  professional  examination  ?  It  is  peculiar 
to  Scotland,  that  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  tried,  not  by 
one  or  a  few  responsible  individuals,  specially  nominated  for  that 
purpose  from  superior  erudition  and  ability ;  but  left  to  the  low 
standard  and  fortuitous  examination  of  all  or  any  members  of  the 
Presbytery  (clergy  of  a  district)  to  which  he  may  apply.  This 
perhaps  is  worse  even  than  the  examination  by  a  Bishop's  Chap- 
lain ;  but  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  have,  between  them, 
the  worst  tests  of  clerical  competency  in  Christendom. 

Nor  even  indirectly  was  there  encouragement  of  any  kind  pre- 
sented by  the  universities  for  proficiency  in  classical  attainments. 
The  Degree  in  Arts,  as  it  conferred  no  honour,  was  no  object  of 
ambition ;  and  when  not  an  empty  compliment,  a  minimum  of  the 
learned  languages  sufficed  for  the  examination.f 

*  [It  is  port  and  parcel  of  its  general  defect  in  scholarship,  that  the  want 
of  grammar  or  dassical  schools  throngbont  the  country  has  never,  for  some 
two  centuries,  been  felt  by  onr  Church.  A  tythe  of  the  agitation  fruitlessly 
expended  on  some  mistaken  object,  would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
state  to  remedy  this  opprobrium,  which  has  so  long  and  so  heavily  weighed 
on  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland.] 

t  [In  Edinburgh,  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  is  ostensibly  required  for 
this  degree  than  in  any  other  University ;  but  no  other  University  can  accept 
less,  no  other,  I  believe,  accepts  so  little.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
academical  graduation,  not  to  ask  more  than  must  be  given,  is  here,  not  only 
violated,  but  reversed.  Had  there  been  any  prospect  of  a  reform  from  with- 
out, I  should  long  ago  have  proclaimed  the  evils  to  be  amended ;  and  having 
no  hope  of  a  reform  from  within,  it  is  now  (I  deem  it  proper  publicly  to  state) 
many  years  since  I  overtly  withdrew  irom  every  responsibility  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this,  as  of  all  other  trusts,  reposed  in  the  Senatus  Academicus. — 
One  very  simple  remedy  for,  at  least,  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the 
degrees  in  Medicine  and  in  Arts,  would  be  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  can- 
didate to  pass,  for  a  preliminary  minimumL,  an  examination  by  some  extra 
academical  and  disinterested  board,  taken,  say,  from  the  Masters  of  the 
High  School  or  Edinburgh  Academy,  either  or  both.] 
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Of  old,  the  Scottiah  educational  system  was  a  more  effectoal 
mean  of  classical  instruction  than  it  proves  at  present ;  but  tiiat 
it  was  never  adequate  to  this  end  is  proved  by  two  facts,  to  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  [Ed.  No.  iii.]  we  have  alluded. — The  first : — 
that  although  a  trifling  proportion  of  the  educated  ranks  could 
have  received  their  instruction  and  literary  impulses  abroad ;  yet 
of  Scottish  scholars,  all  of  the  highest  celebrity,  and  far  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  those,  worthy  of  the  name  at  all,  have  been  either 
educated  in  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes  and  studies  deter- 
mined in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. — The  second : — ^Uiat 
although  in  other  countries  the  clergy  take,  as  a  class,  the  highest 
place  in  the  higher  regions  of  erudition ;  yet  in  Scotland,  from 
their  dependence  on  the  native  seminaries  for  education,  thej 
have  remained  comparatively  inferior  in  classical  learning ;  ahnost 
every  scholar  of  distinguished  note  having,  for  nearly  two  c^- 
turies,  been  found  among  the  laity. 

For  those  able  to  supply  their  development,  the  preceding 
hints  may  suffice,  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  classical 
learning  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  neighbourhood 
and  ascendency  of  England,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  who  give  a  bias  to  public  opinion  receive  their  education  and 
literary  convictions  out  of  Scotland,  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
beUeve  that  in  this  country,  Greek  and  Latin  would  long  ere  now 
have  been  studied,  as  we  study  Hebrew  or  Sanscrit.  As  it  is, 
these  influences  are  only  decisive  in  the  capital ;  and  even  here 
the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  in  favour  of  the  primary  im- 
portance of  classical  education  is  encountered  by  a  numerous 
opposition.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  Edinburgh,  that  its  classi- 
cal institutions  have  been  powerfully  upheld  by  the  reputation  and 
talents  of  their  teachers ;  but  all  that  individual  men, — all  that 
individual  seminaries, — all  that  partial  and  precarious  influences 
can  effect,  are  insufficient  to  turn  back  that  tide  of  circumstances, 
which  threatens,  unless  some  public  effort  may  arrest  it,  to  whelm 
in  one  flood  of  barbarism,  all  that  is  most  conducive  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  well-being, — all  that  is  not  subsidiary  to  vulgar 
interests,  and  to  the  comforts  of  an  animal  existence. 

The  public  is  now  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  edu- 
cation for  the  people ;  our  self-satisfied  contentment  with  the 
sufficiency  of  our  parish  schools,  is  already  dissipated  even  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  state  cannot  long  withhold  from  the  British 
nation  what  is  already  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
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But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government,  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  instruction  of  the  people,  but  also  to  promote  the  liberal 
education  of  the  higher  orders;  and  in  particular,  to  secure  a 
competent  erudition  in  the  church,  and  the  other  privileged  pro- 
fessions.    In  Scotland,  how  defective  soever  be  the  system  of 
popular  schools,  this  may  be  viewed  as  complete  and  perfect,  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  grammar  schools.     Until  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  be  established  over  Scotland,  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  those  destined  for  an  academical  career,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  universities  can  perform  their  proper  function  in  the 
cultivation  of  learning ;  or  that  the  professions,  and  the  clergy  in 
particular,  should  be  insured  in  that  amount  and  quality  of  clas- 
sical knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
their  brethren  in  other  countries.     Nor  until  the  patronage  and 
regulation  of  our  universities  be  deposited  in  more  enlightened 
and  disinterested  hands,  can  we  hope  that  solid  learning  will 
receive  the  preference  and  encouragement  which  a  university 
should  afford ;  if  academical,  if  liberal  study  is  to  be  something 
higher  than  a  mere  popular  cultivation  of  the  amusing,  of  the  pal- 
pable, of  the  vulgarly  useful.     Amid  all  the  corruptions  of  Oxford, 
that*  university  has  maintained  (from  accidental  circumstances, 
indeed,)  this  fundamental  principle  ;  and  it  is  the  midntenance  of 
this  principle,  however  imperfectly  applied,  that  was  mainly  the 
ground  of  our  conviction,  that  if  the  legislature  do  its  duty, 
Oxford  is  the  university  susceptible  of  the  easiest  and  most  effec- 
tual regeneration.*     [Ed.  No.  iv.] 


These  observations  have  detained  us  too  long  from  our  author ; 
and  the  length  to  which  they  have  extended  precludes  us  from 

*  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  effect  of  endowmentd  specially  destined  for 
the  enooaragement  of  learning,  by  enabling  the  beneficiary  to  devote  himself, 
without  distraction,  to  the  pursuits  of  erudition.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  mean,  if  properly  applied,  might  be  of  important  service.  But 
where  they  do  actually  exist, — as  in  England, — these  endowments  have  sel- 
dom been  found  wisely  administered,  and  their  effect,  upon  the  whole,  has 
been  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  In  point  of  fact,  the  countries  of 
Europe  where  learning  in  general,  and  classical  learning  in  particular,  has 
^eu  most  successfuUy  cultivated,  as  Holland  and  Protestant  Germany,  pos- 
s<^  no  advantages  of  the  kind ;  and  are  only  superior  to  Scotland  in  a  com- 
pleter organisation  of  schools,  and  a  tolerable  system  of  university  patronage. 
^See  the  next  following  article.] 
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offering,  as  we  meant,  some  contributions  of  our  own  in  connecdon 
with  the  argument  which  he  so  ably  and  concluaiTely  maintAJns, 

Professor  Pillans  opens  the  first  Lecture  with  a  rapid  snrre j  of 
national  education  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times;  and  he  jmtiT 
attributes  to  the  states  of  the  Gtomanic  Union  the  glory  of  hating 
first  practically  realized  it  as  a  great  principle  of  political  mora- 
lity,— ^that  every  goyemment  is  bound  to  provide  and  to  ensure 
the  moral  training  and  inteUectual  instruction  of  the  whok  bodj 
of  its  subjects.    He  shows  the  humiliating  contrast  in  which  Bri- 
tain stands  in  this  respect  to  the  states  of  Grermany ;  Tin£eates 
their  enforcement  of  education  by  law ;  and  accords  a  well-merited 
encomium  to  the  enlightened  magnanimity  of  France  in  profiting 
by  the  experience,  and  in  adopting  the  institutions  of  PrQasiaL 
After  some  valuable  observations  on  the  methods  and  prindples  of 
popular  instruction,  he  signalizes  the  difference,  in  end  and  meanSt 
between  the  education  of  the  lower  and  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  Lecture,  after  exposing  that  most  oontonptibie 
of  all  delusions,  that  the  mere  posseseion  of  facts, — the  simple 
swallowing  of  truths, — is  the  end  proposed  by  education,  and 
showing  that  it  is  not  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  communicated, 
but  by  the  amount  of  thought  which  such  knowledge  calls  into 
activity,  that  the  mind  is  exercised  and  developed,  our  author 
proceeds  to  contrast  the  advantages  in  this  respect  of  mathematicftl 
and  classical  instruction.    We  are  gratified  to  find  that  our  own 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  minor  value  of  mathematical  study  as 
a  mean  of  mental  cultivation  are  not  opposed  to  those  of  so  high 
an  authority  in  practical  education;  and  that  our  convictions, 
both  of  the  paramount  utility,  in  this  relation,  of  classical  studj, 
and  of  the  errors  by  which,  in  practice,  this  utihty  is  too  ofl;en 
compromised,  are  in  all  respects  the  same  with  those  of  so  philo- 
sophical a  scholar.   We  must  pass  over  his  strictures  on  the  great 
schools  of  England,  in  order  to  quote  his  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  organization  of  our  Edinburgh  classical  schools ; — ^an  organi- 
zation now  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Scotland,  and  which  we  hare 
long  been  convinced  is  almost  the  only  impediment  that  prevents 
the  distinguished  zeal  and  abUity  of  their  teachers  from  carrying 
these  seminaries  to  their  attainable  perfection.     On  the  present 
plan,  a  new  class  commences  every  year  under  a  separate  master; 
and  the  boys,  however  numerous,  and  however  different  in  capa- 
citj',  remain  during  four  years — i,  e, — until  they  enter  under  the 
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iector — the  exclusiye  pupils  of  the  same  classical  instractor, 
v^hose  emoluments  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  peculiar 
^holars 

On  the  manifold  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement  much  might 
3e  said ; — and  we  could  quote  a  host  of  authorities  in  fayour  of 
che  scheme  of  promotion  and  retardation,  as  determined  by  solemn 
terminal  examinations; — a  scheme  for  centuries  established  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  continental  countries.  Buchanan, 
in  liis  plan  of  a  classical  school,  in  his  "  Opinion  anerU  the  Reformat 
tiofi  of  the  Universitie  of  St  Androis^'  orders  ''  that  the  classes 
shall  be  visit  every  quarter  of  a  year,  and  promovit  aftir  ther 
merits."  *  In  most  countries  this  act  takes  place  at  half-yearly 
inteiTTals. 

In  his  third  and  last  Lecture  our  author  is  occupied  with  his 
principal  subject,  the  vindication  of  classical  studies  from  the 
charge  of  inutility,— an  easy  matter ;  and  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  illustrating  the  various  and  peculiar  modes  in  which  these 
studies  exercise  and  improve  the  mind.  We  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  afford  our  readers  more  than  a  sample  of  his  admirable 
observations.  After  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  general  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

**  But,  again,  it  may  be  argued,  Why^  might  not  all  this  be  done,  and 
done  more  compendiously  and  expeditionsly,  by  taking  the  works  of  oar 
own  English  authors  for  the  sabstratnm  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing? My  answer  is,  that,  with  such  means,  it  conld  not,  I  think,  be  done 
at  an." 

*^  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  just  boast  of  these  languages  (which  have  been 
called,  from  the  drcnmstance,  transpositive),  that  this  liberty  of  arrangement 
enables  the  speaker  or  writer  to  dispose  his  thoughts  to  the  best  advantage, 

*  Profeflsor  Fillans  will  be  also  pleased  to  find,  from  the  same  Qpfhum, 
which  is,  we  believe,  very  little  known,  that  his  favomite  "  Monitorial  Sys- 
tem "  was  carried  into  effect  by  Buchanan.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  in 
this  plan  of  studies  Buchanan  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend  Sturmius ; 
and  that  great  pndagogue  is  also  a  high  authority  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  of  the  younger  by  older  pupils.  It  had  also  previously  been 
reduced  to  practice  by  Trotzendorf.  For  centuries,  it  has  been  prudently 
applied  in  Schulpforte,  the  prime  classical  school  of  Europe.  The  compul- 
sory lecturing, — ^the  necessary  regency^-^f  graduates  or  ineepiors  in  the 
ancient  universities  munly  proceeded  on  the  profound  principle,  Doce  ut 
Disca$.    As  the  scholastic  brocard  runs : — 

*^  Discere  n  qtueris^  doceas^  sic  ipte  doceris ; 
Nam  studio  tali  tUnprq/kis  aique  sodali.^^ 
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and  to  place  in  most  prominent  relief  those  which  he  wishes  to  be  pecnUaitp 
impressive ;  and  that  thus  they  are  pre-eminently  fitted  for  tiie  porposes  o: 
eloquence  and  poetry.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  pecoliarities  In  the  stmctsp 
of  the  ancient  languages,  that  the  writers  in  them  were  enabled  to  constroc: 
those  long  and  curiously  inyolved  sentences,  which  any  attempt  to  trasslatir 
literally  serves  only  to  perplex  and  obscure ;  but  which  presented  to  t> 
ancient  reader,  as  they  do  to  the  modem  imbued  with  his  taste  and  percef- 
tions,  a  beautiful,  and,  in  spite  of  its  complexity,  a  sweetly  hannonizii:^ 
system  of  thoughts.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  exertion  of  mind  required 
to  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  such  a  sentence,  as  to  an  exercise  well  tittai 
for  sharpening  the  faculties ;  and  this  view  of  the  ancient  tongQes— consider- 
ed as  instruments  of  thought  widely  differing  from,  and  in  most  respect^ 
superior  to,  our  own — ^is  one  which  recommends  them  to  be  used  also  a 
instruments  of  education. 

"  Again,  our  mother  tongue  is  so  entwined  and  identified  wi&  our  earijiod 
ordinary  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking,  it  forms  so  much  a  part  of  onrseiTH^ 
from  the  nursery  upwards,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  it,  so  to  ^peaL 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  miud^s  eye  to  discern  its  nature,  or  to  jndg^  J 
its  proportions.  It  is,  besides,  so  uncompounded  in  its  structure, — so  p^- 
work-like  in  its  composition,  so  broken  down  into  particles,  so  scanty  io  m 
inflections,  and  so  simple  in  its  fundamental  rules  of  construction,  that  it  l« 
next  to  impossible  to  have  a  true  grammatical  notion  of  it,  or  to  form  indeec 
any  correct  ideas  of  grammar  and  philology  at  all,  without  being  able  to  cosi- 
pare  and  contrast  it  with  another  language,  and  that  other  of  a  charaetff 
essentially  different." 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  this  country  to  disparage  the 
cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the  education  of 
all.  That  to  many  this  education  can  be  of  Httle  or  no  adyan- 
tage,  is  a  truth  too  manifest  to  be  denied  ;  and  on  this  admissioc 
the  sophism  is  natural,  to  convert  "  useless  to  many  "  into  '*  useful 
to  none."  With  us,  the  learned  languages  are  at  once  taught  too 
extensively,  and  not  intensively  enough ;  an  absurdity  in  which 
we  are  now  left  almost  alone  in  Europe.  We  may  notice  that  the 
distinction  of  schools,  to  which,  in  the  following  passage,  Mr 
Pillans  alludes,  is  not  peculiar  to  Prussia,  but  has  been  long  uni- 
versal in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  states :  even  fiussia  has 
adopted  it. 

*^  The  strongest  case  against  the  advocates  for  classical  education,  is  ^^ 
practice  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  making  it  so  general  as  to  M^^ 
boys  of  whom  it  is  known  beforehand  that  they  are  to  engage  in  the  ordiosxr 
pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce ;  who  are  not  intended  to  prosecute  their 
education  farther  than  school,  and  are  not  .therefore  likely  to  follow  out  tb^ 
subject  of  their  previous  studies  much,  or  at  all,  beyond  the  period  of  t^^ 
attendance  there. 

"  I  willingly  allow,  and  have  already  admitted,  that  a  youth  who  )i*^* 
forward  firom  the  very  outset  to  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  or  e^^ 
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'^"O'  «nd  raufc  ^^*  *™«7  employ  his  time  better,  in  aaiiMng  maDOkl  dex- 
«^«uw©(j  •r^^"***'*^*'  knowledge,  than  in  making  lOinself  imperfectly 
Popaloaa  torrog  *  **««■<!  Ungnage.  There  most  be  in  all  very  large  and 
•■oose  dai/^  'oeir.  <2l^taa  of  persons  in  tolerably  easy  circnnjfltanceii,  and 

M  ft«ar  cbi/d,^^^  n^^  ^fiTorda  them  considerable  leisure,  bnt  wlio  conlemplate 
'uow  on*  (Ae  gttl»-, ^'  ^^S  beyond  snch  acqaireinents  as  shall  enable  them  to 
*T  tfteiMelcea  ^'*'*1  «Dccapation,  and  moTe  in  the  narrow  circle,  in  which 
oOeosive  life.  X^****  "'*''  fathers  before  them,  have  spent  a  quiet  and 
^  a  sagacity  ^»^_j  ^"^  ^'-s  for  yonth  of  this  sort  that  the  Pmsmn  goremmeDt, 
orided  what  a.r-^  ***"«8ight  chanusteristic  of  all  its  educational  proceedings, 

f*o  the  tioiAs-.^^^j,  ^H«d  buerger  and  mi(te/-*eAufcn,— intermediate  steps  be- 
lulen;  and  tbe>  ^i-^*^**,  and  primary  schools,  and  the  Gymnasia,  or  jefcArte- 
iaitting  the  g^-fc  j^  "l-i.»^^*^  bare  wisely  followed  the  example  of  Pruaaia,  by 
Kriaaa,  in  all  t^^  *^bment  of  eeoka  moj/enna,  called  also  aola  primaires 
From  the  «X>'e  ^"y^^s  above  a  certain  popnlation." 
rm  certionl>^  ^  ^*^eiis  now  adduced,  the  reader  is  enabled  to 
lese  lectures-  "-J^^Sh.  but  ^J  no  means  an  adequate  estimate  of 

iaat\«attt(t^^.    j       '^  t»e  properly  appreciated,  the  whole  reasoning 
Kt6\3  iiABt«a^,^K— J     _      Connection — which,  we  are  confident,  few,  sin- 
***  the  subject,  will  fail  to  do. 


III.-ON  THE  PATRONAGE  AND  SUPERINTEN 
DENCE  OF  UNIVERSITIES/ 


(April,  1834.) 


Report  made  to  His  Majesty^  by  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Vhiverdties  of  Scotland,  (Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7  th  October,  1831.) 

Wb  have  long  had  it  in  view  to  consider  this  Report,  both  witii 
respect  to  what  it  contains,  and  to  what  it  omits.  At  present  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  latter  head ;  and  in  particular  sball 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  its  remarkable  silence  as  to  the  systems 
of  Academical  Patronage  in  this  country,  their  palpable  defects, 
and  the  means  of  improvement.  This,  and  the  revision  and  for- 
mation of  constitutions,  were  the  only  objects  upon  which  it« 
framers  could  have  employed  themselves  beneficially ;  for  it  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  secure  good  Teachers,  than  to  make  roles 
about  Teaching ;  and  it  shall  be  our  present  endeavour  to  sbov 
in  what  way  this  primary,  end  must  be  attained  in  principle,  hov 
it  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  might  be  rendered 
attainable  in  our  own.  On  a  future  occasion,  we  may  perhaps 
make  some  observations  on  the  more  censurable  parts  of  the 
Report  with  respect  to  Teaching  and  Academical  Policy ;  mean- 
while, we  shall  touch  principally  on  the  one  capital  omission  now 
commemorated. 

This  omission,  however  singular  it  may  appear,  is  not  without 
excuse.  During  the  ascendency  of  those  principles  of  gOTem- 
ment  under  which  the  Commission  was  constituted,  to  hare 
deprived  public  trustees  of  their  ofiice  only  for  incompet^co 
and  self-seeking,  would  have  been  felt  a  far-reaching  and  a  yery 


[Omitted,  some  interpolations  of  little  moment.] 
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'^"S^TonB  yrecedenl;  and  so  long  a£  The  Great  Corporation 
■^•^aJnQd  the  pattern  and  the  patron  of  corruption,  to  have  at- 
^mpted  a  reform  of  nunur  corporations  would  have  been  at  once 
P'^porterouB  and  una'VEulmg.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  of 
Vocational  eatabUahmenls  is  bo  little  understood  in  this  country, 
"*d  so  total  an  ignorance  prevails  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
P'^actically  accompUshed  in  foreign  UniTeraties,  past  and  present, 
ttiat  the  ComraiBsioners  are  hardly  to  he  blamed  for  any  limited 
**>d  erroneona  towb  of  the  imperfections  of  our  academical  sys- 
tem, or  of  the  measures  to  he  adopted  for  its  improvenient.  To 
the  saiQo  caoge  is  it  to  be  attributed,  that  while  idl  admit,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intelhgence,  the  defective  patronage  of  our  IJni- 
*eraitieB,  there  are  few  who  do  not  resign  themselves  to  a  comfort- 
'«8  despair  of  the  possibility  of  any  important  melioration.  Yet, 
""s  desp^  ja  j^^jf  jj,g  principal, — indeed,  the  only  obstacle  to 
™ch  a  result.  And  to  show  that  it  is  totaUy  unfounded,  that,  in 
theory,  the  prindplefl  which  regulate  the  right  organization  of 
academic^  patronage  are  few,  simple,  and  self-evident,  and  that 
in  practice,  these  have  sdways  proved  successful,  even  when  very 
rudely  applied,  Jg  the  purpose  of  the  follovring  observations.  They 
pretend  only  to  attract  pablic  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  expediency  of  our  views,  we  regret  that 
the  exposition  -vbq  can  now  afford  them,  is  so  inadeijuate  to  their 
paramount  importance. 

VrnverMea  are  eateibUahTnents  founded  and  privOeged  by  the 
State  Jar  'pvbUc  pttrposeB :  they  accomplish  these  purposes  through 
their  Projeaaor-a  ;  •  and  the  right  of  choosing  professors  is  a  public 
Trust  confided  to  on  indhndual  or  body  (fmen,  solely  to  the  end, 
that  the  persona  best  qualifiedfor  its  duties,  tnay  be  moa  certairUy 
procured  for  the  vacant  chair. — I*t  us  explicate  this  definition  of 
acadenucal  patron^e  in  detwi- 

L  In  tbe  firgj  place,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  academical 
patronage :  \ — That  it  is  a  truet  conferred  by,  and  to  be  adminis- 

•  Oxford  Md  Cambridge  are  no  exceptions.  iBaamnch  ss  they  now  ac- 
compUflh  nothing  through  their  professors,  they  are  no  longer  Univerntiet ; 
and  this  even  by  their  own  aWtntea. 

.f- The  t«nnPatro„  ^  |-gj  to  those  to  whom  the  election  of  public  ftinc- 
tioDsries  i»  confide^  j^  ^^^  ^m^bjectionable ;  inasmach  as  it  comprehends 
both  those  who  have  at  least  »  qufJJfl^d  right  of  property  in  the  BitnalJona  to 
whicb  they  DOmiiiat^  md  those  who  are  purely  tnutea  for  the  conummily. 
In  the  poverty  of  UnjoKe,  pr«cI»ion  mnat,  however,  often  bend  to  con- 
TBDieBce. 
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tered  solely  for,  the  benefit  of  the  public,  no  one,  we  are  ooo^ 
dent,  will  be  intrepid  enough  to  deny.  On  the  part  of  a  Usi- 
versity  patron,  such  denial  would  be  virtually  an  act  of  official 
suicide.  Assuming,  thwefore,  this  as  incontroTcrtible,  it  neo^ 
sarily  follows : — 

1**,  That  the  reason  of  lodging  this  patronage  in  certain  hands, 
was  the  belief  held  at  the  time  by  the  public  or  its  administ»- 
tors,  that  these  were,  under  circumstances,  the  best  qualified  to 
work  out  the  intention  of  the  trust ;  consequently,  if  this  belief 
be  subsequently  found  erroneous,  or,  if  circumstances  change,  so 
as  to  render  either  these  hands  less  competent  to  discharge  the 
duty,  or  others  more  ;  then  is  the  only  reason  gone  for  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  patronage  in  the  original  trustees,  anJ 
it  forthwith  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  consign  it  anew  to 
worthier  depositaries. 

2^,  That  the  patronage  is  wisely  deposited  in  proportion  as  the 
depositary  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  kept  ever  conscious  of 
his  character  of  trustee,  and  made  to  appreciate  highly  the  im- 
portance of  his  trust.  Consequently,  that  organization  is  radically 
vicious,  which  conjoins  in  the  same  person,  the  trustee  and  the 
beneficiary ;  in  other  words,  where  the  academical  patron  and 
professor  are  identical. 

3%  That  the  patron  has  no  claim  to  a  continuance  of  his  office, 
from  the  moment  that  the  interest  of  the  public  demands  its  re- 
sumption, and  transference  to  better  hands. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  in  regard  to  the  end  which  academical 
patronage  proposes, — the  surest  appointment  of  the  highest  qua- 
lifications,— it  is  evident  that  this  implies  two  conditions  in  the 
patron : — l"".  The  capacity  of  discovering  such  qualifications ;  and, 
2"*,  The  inclination  to  render  such  discovery  effectual. 

In  regard  to  the  farmer : — The  capacity  of  discovering  the 
highest  qualifications  is  manifestly  in  proportion  to  the  higher  in- 
telligence of  the  patron,  and  to  the  wider  comprehension  of  his 
sphere  of  choice. — The  intelligence  of  the  patron  requires  no  com- 
ment. As  to  his  sphere  of  choice,  this  may  either  be  limited  br 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control,  or  it  may  be  contract- 
ed, without  external  necessity,  by  his  own  incapacity  or  want  of 
will.  Religion,  country,  language,  &c.,  may,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  law,  exclude  from  his  consideration  the  worthiest  objects  of 
preference ;  and  on  the  other,  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
office  in  his  gift,  may  not  afford  an  adequate  inducement  to  thos^e 
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laoat  deserving  of  his  choice.     For  these  a  patron 
But  if  he  allow  himself  to  be  restricted  in  his 

and  party  prejudices, — above  all,  if  he  con- 

-t^hose  only  who  will  condescend  to  sue  him  as 

office ;  he  certainly  excludes  from  his  considera- 

roportion  of  those  best  qualified  for  the  appoint- 

n  the  whole ;  and  the  end  of  the  trust  confided 

St  imperfectly  accomplished. 

J  latter  condition, — the  disposition  in  the  patron 

overy  of  the  best  qualified  persons  available : — 

^t,  his  power  to  do  this  must  depend  on  the 

tie  can  hold  out  to  their  ambition. — A  system 

^refore  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  as  it  tends 

ograde  the  value  of  its  appointments ;  that  is, 

^der  them  objects  of  competition  or  contempt. 

oademical  office,  estimated  by  the  inducements 

-    to  men  of  eminence,  is  a  sum  formed  by  an 

'^  items.     There  are,— 1%  The  greater  emolu- 

iti  -   2"   The  less  irksome  and  more  intellectual 

by ;  3°,  The  amenity  of  situation,  the  agreeable 

a.dVantages  of  the  town  and  country  in  which 

situated.     These  are  more  or  less  beyond  the 

ci.    But,  in  another  way,  it  is  in  the  power  of 

iiTons  only,  greatly  to  raise  or  sink  the  value 

*«itments.    As  the  patronage  is  administered, 

ly  is  illustrious  or  obscure,  and  the  place  of 

honour  or  a  discredit.    In  one  University,  an 

'^^x*ed  by  a  spontaneous  call,  and  prized  as  a  cri- 

In  another,  even  the  chance  of  success  must 

humiliation;    success  is  but  the  triumph  of 

oiiitment  the  badge  of  servility  and  intrigue. 

^ . ^^^  t;  of  patrons,  a  professorship  will  be  accepted 

accept,  a  chao:^       .«?^   "tte  person  who  would  scorn  to  solicit,  or  even 
country  ^ie  p't.^Jr     "^hx^ice  its  emolument,  under  another.     In  one 
profcssiotia    ^^    tK^^^**^^  ®^*"®  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  academy  robs  the 
profesaiotia    l^sc^r  ^^^X,  abilities ;  in  another,  it  is  low,  and  the 

their  refos^^        O-T    ^^^^   academy,  however  amply  endowed,  only 
Umversiti^a^     aixd    ^^^^»  ^^  comparative  history  of  the  European 

W.  ^^n*  own  in  particular,  affords  numerous  and 

place,  such  being  the  vnOurt^  and  such  the 
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end,  of  academical  patronage,  we  must  finally  conader  what 
the  proper  orffonizatian  of  its  mgtruments;  in  other  words,  wh 
person  or  persons  are  most  likely  to  feel  intensely  the  obligado 
of  the  trusty  and  to  be  able  to  realize  completely  its  intention^ 
is  evident  that  the  problem  here,  is,  simply,  how  to  find  a  patro 
or  how  to  oonstitate  a  board  of  patrons,  that  shall  most  certain) 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  possess  these  two  qualities — CfoodU  W 
and  Capacity, 

In  regard  to  good  will, — a  patron  will  be  well  disposed  pi 
cisely  in  proportion  as  he  has  modyes  more  and  stronger  to  ful 
fewer  and  weaker  to  violate,  his  duty.  The  aim,  therefore,  of 
enlightened  scheme  of  patronage,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  supp 
him  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  one  class,  and  in  the  secoi 
to  remove  from  him  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  supply  of  direct  motives : — Independently  of  t 
general  interest  which  academic  patrons,  in  common  with 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  must  feel  in  the  welfare  of  th< 
Universities,  it  is  evident,  that  motives  peculiarly  determiiu 
them  to  a  zealous  discharge  of  their  trust,  will  be  given  by  cc 
necting  their  personal  honour  and  dishonour  with  the  appoii 
ment  of  worthy  and  unworthy  professors ;  and  that  this  moti 
will  be  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  as,  on  the  one  hand,  t 
honour  or  dishonour  is  more  or  less  intense  and  enduring  in 
application,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  patrons  are  persons  of  a  cl 
racter  more  or  less  alive  to  the  public  opinion  of  their  condu 
These  conditions  determine  the  following  principles,  as  regdati 
the  organization  of  a  board  of  academical  patronage. 

1%  The  patrons  must  be  few :  to  the  end  that  their  responsi 
lity  may  be  concentrated ;  in  other  words,  that  the  praise  or  blai 
attributed  to  their  acts  may  not  be  weakened  by  disseminati 
among  numbers. 

2*,  The  board  of  patrons  must  be  specially  constituted  ad  hi 
at  least,  if  it  discharges  any  other  function,  that  should  be  of 
analogous  and  subordinate  nature.  Nothing  tends  more  direo 
to  lower  in  the  eyes  of  the  patron  and  of  the  public,  the  impo 
ance  of  an  academical  patronage;  consequently,  nothing  tei 
more  to  enervate  and  turn  off  the  credit  or  discredit  attached 
its  acts,  and  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  in  its  d 
charge,  than  the  right  of  appointing  professors  in  general) 
still  more,  of  appointing  to  individual  chairs,  being  thi*own  in 
an  accidental,  and  consequently  a  minor  duty,  to  be  lightly  f 
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formed  by  functionaries  not  chosen  as  competent  to  this  par- 
ticular duty,  but  constituted  for  a  wholly  different  purpose. — But 
with  its  patronage  is  naturally  conjoined  as  an  inferior  function, 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  Uniyersity ;  academical  curators 
and  patrons  should  in  fact  always  be  the  same. 

3^,  Where  a  country  possesses  more  than  one  University,  each 
should  have  its  separate  board  of  patronage ;  in  order  that  the 
patrons  may  hare  the  motive  of  mutual  emulation,  and  that  public 
opinion  may  be  formed  on  a  comparative  estimate. 

4%  The  patrons  should  be,  at  least,  conditionally  permanent ; 
that  is,  not  holding  their  office  for  life,  but  re-appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  if  their  conduct  merit  approval.  And  this  for  two 
reasons.  Because  honour  and  dishonour  apply  with  less  effect  to 
a  transitory  patron, — seldom  known  and  soon  forgotten ;  and 
because  as  it  is  only  after  a  considerable  term  of  years  that 
patrons  can  effect  the  elevation  or  decline  of  a  University,  so  it  is 
only  a  permanent  patron  who  can  feel  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  celebrity  of  a  school,  and  to  whom  the  glory  of  being  the 
promoter  of  its  prosperity,  can  operate  as  a  high  inducement. 

d"".  To  impress  more  deeply  on  the  patrons  the  obligations  and 
importance  of  their  office,  they  should  make  oath,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  on  their  entrance  upon  office,  to  the  impartial  and 
diligent  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  perhaps  in  every  report  to 
the  higher  authority,  they  should  declare  upon  their  honour,  and 
with  special  reference  to  their  oath,  that  their  choice  has  been 
determined,  without  favour,  and  solely  by  the  preeminent  quali- 
fications of  its  object. 

G"",  The  patrons  will  be  most  likely  to  appreciate  highly  the 

importance  of  their  function,  and  to  feel  acutely  the  praise  or 

reprobation  which  their  acts  deserve,  if  taken  from  the  class  of 

society  inferior,  but  only  inferior,  to  the  highest.     If  a  patron  is 

appointed  from  his  rank  or  station, — ^he  is  perhaps  above  the 

influence  of  public  opinion ;  the  office  is  to  him  only  a  subordinate 

distinction ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  appointment,  while  it  tells 

him  that  its  duties  are  neither  difficult  nor  momentous — for,  was 

he  selected  for  his  ability  to  discharge  them  1 — is  in  fact  the  most 

pernicious  precedent  to  him  in  his  own  disposal  of  the  patronage 

itself.    If  the  patron  be  of  a  low  rank,  he  is  probably  patron 

only  by  official  accident ;  is  too  uninstructed  to  understand  the 

importance  of  a  duty  thus  abandoned  to  hazard ;  is  too  grovelling 

to  be  actuated  by  public  opinion,  and  too  obscure  to  be  its  object ; 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  is  exposed  to  inoentives  to  Tiolate  LL> 
trust,  strong  in  proportion  to  the  impotence  of  the  motiTea  per- 
suading its  fulfilment.  That  patron  will  perform  his  duty  besr 
who  owes  his  nomination  solely  to  his  competence ;  who  regards 
the  office  as  his  chiefest  honour ;  and  who,  without  being  the  slave 
of  public  opinion,  which  he  should  be  qualified  to  guide,  is  neitht  r 
above  nor  beneath  its  salutary  influence. 

The  removal  of  all  counter  motives  from  a  patron,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  or  of  all  ability  to  carry  such  into  effect, 
determines  the  following  precautions : — 

7*,  The  patrons  must  be  a  body  as  much  as  possible  remoToJ 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  apart  from  or  opposed  to 
their  preference  of  the  most  worthy.  The  professorial  college' 
will  therefore,  of  all  others,  not  constitute  the  body  by  which  it  id 
itself  elected. 

8",  The  patrons  should  have  the  virtual  and  recommendatorr. 
but  not  the  formal  and  definitive  appointment.  This  should  belong 
to  a  higher  authority, — say  a  Minister  of  State.  A  non-acquie^ 
cence  in  their  recommendation,  which  would  of  course  neoessitat*' 
their  resignation,  and  throw  them  back  on  their  electors,  coald 
never  take  place  without  strong  reason :  but  its  very  posmbilitv 
would  tend  effectually  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

9"*,  With  the  report  of  their  decision,  the  patrons  should  be 
required  to  make  an  articulate  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which 
their  opinion  has  been  formed,  that  the  object  of  their  preference 
is  the  individual  best  qualified  for  the  vacant  chair. 

Touching  the  quality  of  capacity — that  is,  the  power  of  dis- 
covering and  making  effectual  the  discovery  of  the  best  accom- 
plished individuals, — ^this  affords  the  following  conditions : — 

l"",  The  patrons  should  be  appointed  specially  ad  hoc,  and  from 
their  peculiar  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  office. 

2"*,  They  should  be  men  of  integrity,  prudence,  and  compe- 
tent acquirement;  animated  by  a  love  of  literature  and  science, 
and  of  an  unexclusive  liberality ;  in  short,  either  knowing  them- 
selves, or  able  to  discover,  who  are  the  individuals  worthy  of 
preference. 

3**,  The  patronage  should  be  vested  in  a  small  plurality.  In 
more  than  one ; — to  obviate  the  errors  of  individual  judgment,  and 
to  resist  the  influences  that  might  prove  too  powerful  for  a  single 
will ;  to  secure  the  animation  of  numbers,  a  division  of  labour, 
more  extensive,  applicable,  and  impartial  information,  opposite 
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views,  and  a  many-sided  discussion  of  their  merits.  Not  in 
many  ; — that  the  requisite  intelligence,  &c.,  may  be  possessed  by 
the  whole  body ;  that  the  presence  of  all  may  be  ensured  ;  that 
each  may  feel  his  importance,  and  co-operate  in  the  inquiries  and 
deliberations ;  that  they  may  understand  each  other ;  take,  in 
common,  comprehensive,  anticipative  views;  and  concur  in  active 
measures  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  preference  :  for,  be  it 
remembered,  a  numerous  body  can  elect  only  out  of  those  whom 
a  situation  suits ;  a  small  body  out  of  those  who  suit  the  situation. 
Reasoning  and  experience  prove  that  this  patronage  is  best  vested 
in  a  board  varying  from  two  to  five  members.  Four  is  perhaps 
the  preferable  number  ;  the  senior  patron  having,  in  case  of 
divided  opinions,  a  decisive  suffrage. 

4?,  The  office  of  academical  patron  should  be  permanent,  under 
the  condition  we  have  already  stated  ;  as  no  other  is  more  depen- 
dent for  its  due  discharge  on  the  experience  of  the  functionary, 
on  the  consistency  and  perseverance  of  his  measures. 

The  principles  thus  manifest  in  theory,  have  been  universally 
and  exclusively  approved  in  practice.  Precisely  as  they  have 
been  purely  and  thoroughly  applied,  have  Universities  always 
risen  to  distinction ;  precisely  as  they  have  been  neglected  or 
reversed,  have  Universities  always  sunk  into  contempt. 

The  intrinaic  excellence  of  a  school  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
its  external  prosperity,  estimated  by  the  multitude  of  those  who 
flock  to  it  for  education.  Attendance  may  be  compelled  by  exclu- 
sive privileges,  or  bribed  by  numerous  endowments.  [Its  degree 
may  be  still  required  for  this  or  that  profession,  though  no  longer 
furnishing  a  true  certificate  of  the  relative  acquirement  which  it 
originally  guaranteed.  (The  degrees  of  the  English  Universities.) 
Its  degree,  with  ostensibly  higher  honours,  may  be  offered  at 
really  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  corresponding  hcence  of  less  privi- 
leged incorporations.  (The  medical  degrees  of,  some  at  least,  of 
our  Scottish  Universities.)  ]  The  accident  of  its  locality,  as  in  a 
great  city ;  the  cheapness  of  its  instruction ;  the  distance  of  other 
seminaries,  or  seminaries  of  superior  character ;  and,  withal,  the 
low  standard  of  learning  in  a  nation,  and  the  consequent  ignorance 
of  its  defects,  may  all  concur  in  causing  the  apparent  prosperity 
of  a  University,  which  merits,  from  its  real  excellence,  neither 
encouragement  nor  toleration.  It  is  only  when  Universities  are 
placed  in  competition,  and  that  on  equal  terms,  that  the  two  attri- 
butes are  convertible.     To  this  explanation  we  must  add  another. 
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Our  assertion  only  applies  to  Uniyersities  in  the  circumstaiioes  of 
their  more  modem  co-existence.  When  the  same  religion,  studies 
and  literary  language,  connected  Europe  into  a  single  communitT : 
when  Uniyersities,  cosmopolite  in  character,  few  in  number,  and 
affording  the  only  organs,  not  of  instruction  and  exerdse  merely, 
but  of  publication,  counted  by  myriads  the  scholars  they  attracted 
from  the  most  distant  countries ;  when,  opening  to  their  graduates 
a  free  concurrence  in  the  then  all-glorious  field  of  academical 
instruction,  prelates,  and  eyen  princes,  sought  to  earn  from  the 
assembled  nations  the  fame  of  talent,  eloquence,  and  learning; 
then  the  best  instructor  naturally  found  his  place,  and  an  artificial 
patronage  was  as  inexpedient  as  it  would  haye  proyed  impractica- 
ble. Its  necessity  arose  during  the  progress  of  a  total  change  of 
circumstances.  When  Christendom  was  shattered  into  fragments; 
when  the  Uniyersities,  multipUed  to  excess  in  eyery  country, 
speaking  each  only  its  own  yernacular,  and  dwindled  to  sectarian 
schools,  no  longer  drew  distant  nations  to  their  seat,  and  concen- 
trated in  a  few  foci  the  talent  of  the  Christian  world ;  when  the 
necessity  of  personal  congress  at  points  of  literary  communication 
was  superseded  by  the  press ;  when  the  broad  freedom  of  acade> 
mical  instruction  was  replaced  by  a  narrow  monopoly,  and  eyen 
the  interest  of  the  monopolists  themselyes  remained  no  longer 
solely  dependent  on  their  ability  and  zeal ; — ^in  this  complete 
reyersal  of  all  old  relations,  the  necessity  of  a  careful  selection  of 
the  academical  teacher  arose,  and  henceforward  the  worth  of 
Uniyersities  was  regulated  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those 
to  whom  this  choice  was  confided. 

The  excellence  of  a  Uniyersity  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  crite- 
rion compounded  of  these  two  elements  : — 1.  The  higher  degree 
of  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  its  professorial  body ;  and. 
2.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  these  qualities  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

Taking  a  general  suryey  of  the  European  Uniyersities,  in  their 
co-existence  and  progress,  and  comparing  them  by  this  criterion, 
we  find  three  groups  prominently  distinguished  from  the  others, 
by  the  higher  celebrity  of  a  larger  proportion  of  their  professors. 
These  are  the  Italian, — the  Dutch, — and,  for  nearly  the  last 
hundred  years,  the  German  Protestant  Uniyersities.  On  exa- 
mining their  constitution,  we  find  that  the  only  circumstance  of 
similarity  among  themselyes,  and  of  contrast  to  all  others,  is  the 
machinery  of  their  patronage  and  superintendence,  consisting  of  a 
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board,  of  trustees  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  small,  intel- 
ligent, perennial. 

Of  the  three  great  Universities  of  Italy,  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Piscby  our  information  is  less  precise  in  relation  to  the  first ;  but, 
although  the  most  wealthy  and  ancient  of  the  Italian  schools, 
Bologna  did  not  continue  to  equal  her  two  principal  rivals  in  the 
average  celebrity  of  her  teachers.  Of  Pavia  we  need  not  speak. 
The  Italian  were  originally  distinguished  from  the  Transdpine 
Univerrities  by  two  differences ; — the  early  introduction  of  sala- 
ried teachers;  and  the  restriction  of  privileged  instruction  to  these 
teachers,  who  in  Italy,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  enjoyed 
their  salary  under  condition  of  gratuitous  instruction.  The  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  system  were,  however,  in  Italy,  counter- 
acted by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  carried  into  ope- 
ration- 

The  endowed  chairs  were  there  of  two  kinds, — Ordinary  and 
Eijctraordi'Mury.  The  former,  fewer  in  number,  were  generally  of 
higher  emolument  than  the  latter.     For  each  subject  of  import- 
ance there  were  always  two,  and  commonly  three  rival  chairs ; 
and    a  powerful  and  ceaseless  emulation  was  thus  maintained 
among  the  teachers.     The  Ordinary  Doctors  strove  to  keep  up 
their  celebrity, — ^to  merit  a  still  more  lucrative  and  creditable 
appointment, — and  not  to  be  surpassed  by  their  junior  competi- 
tors.    The  Extraordinary  Doctors  struggled  to  enhance  their 
reputation, — to  secure  their  re-election, — and  to  obtain  a  chair  of 
higher  emolument  and  honour. 

The  appointment,  continuance,  and  dismissal  of  professors,  long 
api>ertained  to  the  Students,  (there  comparatively  old,)  who,  in 
their  Faculties  and  Nations,  annually  or  biennially  elected  to  all, 
or  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  chairs. 

In  Padtta,  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  Senate  was,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (when  the  ancient  numerous  resort 
of  the  University  had  decUned),  directed  to  the  restriction  and 
abolition  of  this  popular  right,  and  after  several  fruitless,  and  sun- 
dry partial  measures,  the  privilege  was  at  length,  in  1560,  totally 
withdrawn.  The  Venetian  Fathers  were,  however,  too  wise  in 
their  generation  to  dream  of  exercising  this  important  function 
themselves.  Under  the  Republic  of  Padua,  the  Princes  of  Car- 
rara, and  the  Venetian  domination,  prior  to  1515,  two,  and  subse- 
quently/our  Paduan  citizens,  of  distinguished  prudence,  had  been 
chosen  to  watch  over  the  University,  and  to  suggest  the  persons 
proper  to  be  nominated  to  vacant  chairs.     In  1516,  they  were 
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reduced  to  three,  and  the  election  of  these  academical  Triamrirs 
{Triumviri  Studiarum,  Moderatores  Acadendaey  Biformatori  dello 
Studio  di  Padova,)  intrusted  to  the  six  senators  of  the  yenerable 
College  of  Seniors,  by  whose  wisdom  the  most  important  affiurs  of 
the  Republic  were  administered.  To  this  small  and  select  body 
of  Moderators,  the  Senate  delegated  the  general  care  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and,  in  particular,  that  of  looking  around  through  Europe 
for  the  indiTiduids  best  qualified  to  supply  the  wants  of  die  Uni- 
versity. Nor  were  they  eajsily  satisfied.  The  plurality  of  con- 
current chairs  (which  long  continued)  superseded  the  necessity  of 
hasty  nominations ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  prin- 
cipal Ordinary  was  vacant  for  years,  before  the  Triumvirs  found 
an  individual  suiBiciently  worthy  of  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  highest  celebrity  was  possibly  to  be  obtained, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  liberality  of  the  Senate,  or  the  zeal  of 
the  Moderators ;  and  Padua  was  thus  long  eminently  fortunate,  in 
her  competition  for  illustrious  teachers  with  the  most  favoured 
Universities  of  Europe. 

In  Pisa,  the  students  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  exercised  so 
preponderant  an  influence  in  the  election  of  their  teachers  as  in 
Padua,  or  even  Bologna.  From  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  University  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  academical  patronage 
of  the  state  was  virtually  exercised  by  a  small,  intelligent  and 
responsible  body.  In  1472,  the  Senate  of  Florence  decreed  that 
five  Prefects  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  citizens,  qualified  for  the 
magistracy,  to  whom  shoiild  be  confided  the  superintendence  both 
of  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  Universities.  These  were  annual!  v 
elected ;  but  as  re-election  was  competent,  the  body  was  in  reality 
permanent.  Lorenzo  appears  among  the  first.  In  1543,  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  gave  new  statutes  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  with  which 
that  of  Florence  had  been  united.  By  these,  beside  the  Prefects, 
who  were  not  resident  in  Pisa,  a  Curator  or  Provisor  was  esta- 
blished on  the  spot.  This  office  was  for  life ;  nor  merely  honor- 
ary, for  attached  to  it  was  the  Priorship  of  the  Knights  of  St 
Stephen.  The  Curator  was  charged  with  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  student  and  professor ;  and  whatever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned  the  well-being  of  the  University,  was  within  his 
sphere.  In  the  appointment  of  professors,  he  exercised  a  great 
and  salutary  influence.  The  Prefects  were  the  definitive  electors; 
it  was,  however,  the  proximate  duty  of  the  Curator  to  look  around 
for  the  individuals  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  University,  and  to 
bring  thoir  merits  under  the  judgment  of  the  Prefects.     How  be- 
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neficially  the  Curator  and  Prefects  acted  as  mutual  stimuli  and 
cheeks,  requires  no  comment. 

By   this  excellent  organisation  of  the  bodies  to  whom  their 
academical  patronage  was  confided,  Padua  and  Pisa,  in  spite  of 
many  unfaYourable  circumstances,  long  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation;  nor  was  it  until  the  system  which  had  determined 
their  celebrity  was  adopted  and  refined  in  other  seminaries,  that 
they   lost  the  decided  pre-eminence  among  the  Universities  of 
Earope.      From  the  integrity  of  their  patrons,  and  the  lofty 
standard  by  which  they  judged,  the  call  to  a  Paduan  or  Pisan 
chair  was  deemed  the  highest  of  all  literary  honours.     The  status 
of  Professor  was  in  Italy  elevated  to  a  dignity,  which  in  other 
countries  it  has  never  reached ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  most  illus- 
trious teachers  in  the  Italian  seminaries,  were  of  the  proudest 
nobility  of  the  land.     While  the  Universities  of  other  countries 
had  fsdien  from  Christian  and  cosmopolite,  to  sectarian  and  local 
schools,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Italian,  that  under  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  their  patrons,  they  still  continued  to 
assert  their  European  universality.     Creed  and  country  were  in 
them  no  bar ;  the  latter  not  even  a  reason  of  preference.    Foreign- 
ers of  every  nation  are  to  be  found  among  their  professors ;  and 
the  most  learned  man  of  Scotland  (Dempster)  sought  in  a  Pisan 
chair,  that  theatre  for  his  abiUties  which  he  could  not  find  at 
home.      When  Calvinist  Leyden  was   expatriating   her  second 
Boerhaave,  the  Catholic  Van  Swieten ;  Catholic  Pisa  had  drawn 
from  Leyden  the  Calvinist  foreigner  Gronovius.     In  Schismatic 
England,  a  single  sect  excludes  all  others  from  the  privileges  of 
University  instruction  ;  in  Catholic   Italy,   even  the  academic 
chairs  have  not  been  closed  against  the  heretic. 

The  system  was,  however,  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  in 
the  Dutch  Universities ;  and  notwithstanding  some  impediments 
arising  from  religious  restrictions,  (subsequent  to  the  Synod  of 
Dordt,)  its  efficiency  was  in  them  still  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played. 

It  was  first  realised  in  Leyden^  the  oldest  of  these  seminaries ; 
and  from  the  greater  means  and  more  extensive  privileges  of  that 
University,  whose  degrees  were  favoured  throughout  France,  its 
operation  was  there  more  decisive. 

In  reward  of  the  heroic  defence  made  by  the  citizens  in  the 
memorable  siege  of  Leyden,  they  received  from  the  States  their 
choice  of  an  immunity  from  taxation,  or  of  a  University.     They 
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chose  the  latter.  But  though  a  recompense  to  the  dty,  and  ti 
the  civic  aristocracy  was  in  no  other  country  so  prepoader 
in  Holland,  the  patronage  of  the  new  establishment  wad  not 
by,  nor  conceded  to,  the  municipality.  Independently  of  i 
experience  had  shown  the  evil  effects  of  such  a  constitution 
neighbouring  University  of  Louvam,  where  the  magistral 
the  professors  rivalled  each  other  in  their  character  of  pat 
prove,  by  a  memorable  example,  how  the  wealthiest  endoi 
and  the  most  extensive  privileges,  only  co-operate  with  a 
system  of  patronage  in  sinking  a  venerable  school  into  cc 
The  appointment  of  professors,  and  the  general  superint 
of  the  new  University,  were  confided  to  a  body  of  three  C 
with  whom  was  associated  the  Mayor  of  Leyden  for  i 
being.  One  of  these  Curators  was  taken  from  the  body  o 
and  chosen  by  them ;  the  two  others,  drawn  from  the 
Holland,  or  from  the  courts  of  justice,  were  elected  by  t1 
of  the  province.  The  duration  of  the  office  was  origi 
nine  years,  but  custom  soon  prolonged  it  for  life.  The 
were  recompensed  by  the  high  distinction  of  their  office, 
allowed  a  learned  Secretary,  with  a  salary  proportion 
trouble. 

llie  system  thus  established  continues,  to  the  presen 
principle  the  same ;  but  the  changes  in  the  political  circ 
of  the  country  have  necessarily  occasioned  changes  in 
tution  of  the  body, — ^whether  for  the  interest  of  the  Ui 
still  a  doubtful  problem.  Until  the  revolutionary  epocl 
ation  was  attempted  in  the  college  of  Curators  ;  and 
nence,  amid  the  ruin  of  almost  every  ancient  instituti 
independently  of  other  evidence,  that  all  parties  yren 
regard  to  its  virtue  and  efficiency.  In  1795»  the  foi 
were  increased  to  five,  and  all  made  permanent.  Of  1 
were  elected  by  the  national  delegates,  two  by  the  mu 
Leyden ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  chosen,  < 
the  frenzy  of  the  period,  is  shown  in  the  appointmen 
nius  and  De  Bosch, — ^the  most  illustrious  scholars  in  t 
since  the  age  of  Donza.  On  the  restoration  of  tl 
Orange,  and  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  iNc 
uniform  constitution  was  given  to  the  Batavian  and  I 
versities.  By  the  statutes  promulgated  in  1815  for 
and  in  1816  for  the  latter,  it  is  provided  that  '*  in  i 
sity"  (these  were  now  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groniixg 
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(jrhe¥U,  and  Liege,)  **  there  shall  be  a  board  of  Curators,  consist- 
Dg  of  ^€  persons,  distmguished  both  by  their  love  of  literature 
gind  the  sciences,  and  by  their  rank  in  society."     ''  The  Curators 
shall  take  precedence  according  to  the  daj;e  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;"  but  in  the  statutes  of  the  Belgian  Universities,  it  is  stated, 
*'  the  President  shall  be  named  by  the  King,  and  must  be  resident 
*iQ  the  town  where  the  University  is  established."    "  These  cura- 
tors shall  be  nominated  immediately  by  the  King,  and  chosen, — 
at  least  three-fifths  of  them, — ^in  the  province  where  the  Univer- 
sity is  established ;  the  two  others  may  be  chosen  from  the  adja- 
cent provinces."    /*  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  in  which  the 
University  is  situated,  is,  in  virtue,  but  only  during  the  continu- 
ance, of  his  office,  a  member  of  the  college  of  Curators."    Beside 
the  duties  touching  the  superintendence  and  administration  of  the 
University,  "  when  a  chair  falls  vacant,  the  curators  shall  propose 
to  the  Department  of  Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences"  (in 
the  Batavian  statutes,  *'  to  the  ministry  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,") ''  two  candidates  for  the  situation,  and  they  shall  subjoin 
to  their  proposal  the  reasons  which  have  determined  their  choice. 
The  definitive  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  King."     To  hold, 
annually,  two  ordinary  and  as  many  occasional  meetings  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.     "  The  curators  shall,  on  their  appoint- 
ment, make,  before  the  King,  the  following  oath  :  I  swear  {Ipro- 
wise)  fidelity  to  the  country  and  to  the  King,     I  swear  to  observe 
the  regulations  and  enactments  concerning  academical  establish- 
ments,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  my  Junction  of  Curator  of  the 

University  of ,  and  to  co-operate,  in  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 

its  welfare  and  celebrity,*'  Office  of  curator  gratuitous  ;  certain 
travelling  expenses  allowed.  "  To  every  college  of  Curators  a 
Secretary  is  attached,  bearing  the  title  of  Secretary-inspector, 
and  having  a  deliberative  voice  in  their  meetings.  He  shall  be 
bound  to  residence  in  the  town  where  the  University  is  esta- 
blished, and,  when  the  college  of  Curators  is  not  assembled,  shall 
watch  that  the  measures  touching  the  high  instruction  and  the 
regulations  of  the  University  are  observed,  &c."  This  Secretary 
was  salaried. 

We  have  spoken  specially  oiLeyden,  but  all  the  schools  of  Hol- 
land owed  their  celebrity  to  the  same  constitution ;  and  the  emula- 
tion of  these  different  boards  contributed  greatly  to  their  prosperity. 
The  University  of  Franeker,  founded  in  1585,  had  three  Curators 
and  a  Secretary.     That  of  Groningen,  founded  in  1615,  was 
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governed  by  a  college  of  six  Curators,  appoint 
the  province.  Utrecht,  raised  from  a  Schola  II 
sity  in  1636,  and  in  endowments  second  only  t 
Curators  and  a  Secretary.  For  Harderwick  (w< 
a  board  oifive  Curators  and  a  President.  The  At 
dam,  which  emulated  the  Uniyersities  of  Leydei 
governed  by  two  Curators;  and  the  other  Sch 
under  a  similar  constitution.  On  the  curatorii 
was  established  the  excellence  of  the  classical  s< 
and  these,  as  recently  admitted  by  the  most  coi 
in  Germany,  (Thiersch,)  have  been  long,  with 
exceptions  in  Germany,  the  best  throughout  Eu 

But  let  us  consider  how  the  system  wrought, 
only  of  Leyden. 

It  is  mainly  to  John  Van  der  Does,  Lord  of 
tinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  but  still  mor< 
universal  scholar,  under  the  learned  appellative 
that  the  school  of  Leyden  owes  its  existence  and 
governor  of  that  city,  he  had  baffled  the  league 
and  his  ascendency,  which  moved  the  citizeni 
horrors  of  the  blockade,  subsequently  inflaenced 
to  a  remission  of  imposts,  the  boon  of  a  Universi 
stitution  of  the  new  seminary  it  was  he  who  was 
suited ;  and  his  comprehensive  erudition,  which 
the  titles  of  the  "  Batavian  Varro,"  and  "  Comm 
University,"  but  still  more  his  lofty  views  i 
liberality,  enabled  him  to  discharge,  for  above  i 
function  of  first  curator  with  unbounded  influence 
success.  Gerard  Van  Hoogeveen,  and  Cornelius 
his  meritorious  colleagues. 

Douza's  principles  were  those  which  ought 
practice  of  all  academical  patrons;  and  they  w( 
successors.  He  knew,  that  at  the  rate  learning  ' 
by  the  state  in  the  academy,  would  it  be  valued  b 
large.  In  his  eyes,  a  University  was  not  merel; 
of  necessary  instruction,  but  at  once  a  pattern  of 
and  a  stimulus  to  its  attainment.  He  knew  that  pro 
more  even  by  example  and  influence  than  bv  te\ 
was  theirs  to  pitch  high  or  low  the  standard  of 
country ;  and  that  as  it  proved  arduous  or  easy 
them,  they  awoke  either  a  restless  endeavour  after 
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ttainment,  or  lulled  into  a  self-satisfied  conceit.    And  this  rela- 
ion    between  the  professorial  body  and  the  nation,   held  also 
»etween   the  professors  themselves.     Imperatiye  on  all,  it  was 
aore  particularly  incumbent  on  the  first  curators  of  a  University, 
o  strain  after  the  very  highest  quaUfications ;  for  it  was  theirs  to 
letermine  the  character  which  the  school  should  afterwards  main- 
:aln  ;  and  theirs  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  policy  of  their  sue- 
L^cssors.       With  these  views,  Douza  proposed  to  concentrate  in 
Ley  den  a  complement  of  professors  all  illustrious  for  their  Icarn- 
iug  ;  and  if  the  most  transcendent  erudition  could  not  be  procured 
for  the  University,  with  the  obligation  of  teaching,  that  it  should 
still  be  secured  to  it  without.   For  example.  Lipsius,  '*  the  Prince 
of  Liatin  literature,"  had  retired.   Who  was  to  replace  him?  Joseph 
ScaligeTy  the  most  learned  man  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
was  tben  living  a  dependent  in  the  family  of  Rochepozay.     He, 
of  all  men,  was  if  possible  to  be  obtained.     The  celebrated  Bau- 
dlus,   and  Tuningius,  professor  of  civil  law,  were  commissioned 
to  proceed  as  envoys  to  France,  with  authority  to  tender  the 
appointment,  and  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that  the  illustrious 
scholar  might  propose.     Nor  was  this  enough.     Not  only  did  the 
Curators  of  the  University  and  the  Municipality  of  Leyden  write 
in  the  most  flattering  strain  to  the  "  Prince  of  the  Uterary  Senate," 
urging   his  acquiescence,  but  also  the  States  of  Holland,  and 
Maurice  of  Orange.     Nay,  the  States  and  Stadtholder  preferred 
likewise  strong  solicitations  to  the  King  of  France  to  employ  his 
influence  on  their  behalf  with  the  "  Phoenix  of  Europe ; "  which  the 
great  Henry  cordially  did.     The  negotiation  succeeded.    Leyden 
was  illustrated ;  the  general  standard  of  learned  acquirement  in 
the  country,  and  the  criterion  of  professorial  competency,  were 
elevated  to  a  lofty  pitch;  erudition  was  honoured  above  riches 
and  power,  in  the  person  of  her  favourite  son ;  nor  had  the  fallen 
despot  of  Verona  to  regret  his  ancestral  dignity,  whilst  republics, 
and  princes,  and  kings,  were  suitors  to  the  "  Dictator  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Letters." — After  the  death  of  Scaliger,  who  never 
taught,  the  curators,  with  a  liberality  in  which  they  were  soon 
after  checked,  tried  to  induce  Julius  PaxAus  (for  whom  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  of  France,  and,  though  a  heretic,  of  his 
native  Italy,  Ukewise  contended,)  to  accept  a  large  salary,  on  con- 
dition only  of  residence  in  Leyden.     But  the  place  of  Scaliger 
was  to  be  filled  by  the  only  man  who  may  contest  with  him  the 
supremacy  of  learning;  and  Salmcmus,  who,  though  a  Protes- 
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tant,  had  been  ioYited  to  Padua,  bat  under  the  obligation  of  lec- 
turing, preferred  the  literary  Idsure  of  Leyden,  intix  the  emolu- 
ments and  honours  which  its  curators  and  magistracy  lavished  <m 
him : — simply,  that,  as  his  call  declares,  ^  he  might  improve  bj 
conversation,  and  stimulate  by  example,  the  learned  of  the  place ; ' 
or,  in  the  words  of  his  funeral  orator,  "  at  nomims  sni  honoren 
Academise  huic  impertiret,  scriptis  eandem  illustraret,  pnesentu 
condecoraret."  And  yet  the  working  professors  of  Lejden,  at 
that  time,  formed  a  constellation  of  great  men  which  no  other 
University  could  exhibit.* 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  (for  such  anecores 
were  out  of  rule)  of  the  first  curators  of  Lieyden,  to  raise  their 
school  to  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  their  country  to  the  most 
learned  in  Europe.     In  this  attempt  they  were  worthily  seconded 
by  their  successors,  and  &voured  by  the  rivalry  of  the  patrons  of 
the  other  Universities  and  Schol»  lUustres  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.   And  what  was  their  success  ?    In  the  Batavian  Nether- 
lands, when  Leyden  was  founded,  erudition  was  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  in  most  other  countries ;   and  a  generation  had  hardly 
passed  away  when  the  Dutch  scholars,  of  every  profesaon,  were 
the  most  numerous  and  learned  in  the  world.     And  this  not  frozo 
artificial  encouragement  and  support,  in  superfluous  foundations, 
affording  at  once  the  premium  of  erudition,  and  the  leisure  for 
its  undisturbed  pursuit,  for  of  these  the  Proyinces  had  none; 
not  from  the  high  endowments  of  academic  chairs,  for  the  mode> 
rate  salaries  of  the  professors  were  returned  (it  was  calculated 
more   than  twelve  times  to  the   community  by  the  resort  of 
foreign  students  alone ;  but  simply  through  the  admirable  organi- 
zation of  all  literary  patronage,  by  which  merit,  and  merit  alone, 
was  always  sure  of  honour,  and  of  an  honoured,  if  not  a  lucratiTe 
appointment ; — ra  condition  without  which  Colleges  are  nuisances, 
and  Universities  only  organized  against  their  end.     Leyden  has 
been  surpassed  by  many  other  Universities,  in  the  emoluments 
and  in  the  number  of  her  chairs,  but  has  been  equalled  by  none  in 
the  average  eminence  of  her  professors.     Of  these,  the  obscurer 
names  would  be  luminaries  in  many  other  schools  ;  and  from  the 
circle  of  her  twelve  professors,  and  in  an  existence  of  two  hon- 

•  [I  may  mention  for  the  glory  of  England,  (or  rather  of  Ireland,)  thai 
Us/ier^  when  deprived  of  his  Archiepiscopal  emoluments,  and  a  men? 
preacher  in  Lincoln^s  Inn,  was  invited  to  Leyden  on  the  same  honoorablt 
conditions.     Bnt  Usher  was,  virtually,  a  Presbyterian.^ 
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Leydeu  by  a  L_ 

*  *^«>te8tant, 

hanc  urbem  r> 
"•lasunum  et   » 


<3an  select  a  more  numerous  company  of  a  higber 

n  be  found  among  the  public  teachers  of  any 

the  vorld.     Far  more,  indeed,  is  admitted  of 

ned  German,  himself  an  illustrious  ornament  of 

"  Hanc  urbem,"  says  Grsavius,  (who,  though 

also  invited  by  the  Moderators  of  Padua,) — 

ceteris  nobilitarit,  et  super  omnes  extulit  illus- 

****apiiim    ""^    ^**gQstis8imum  illud  sapientise  et  omnis  doctrinse 

" — '-     •         *    ^'^^■^'^•Mn  orbis  museum,  in  5t«)p?wr««  v»rt  «ummt,  jrttt 

it  et  eruditionia  tenuerunt,  floruere,  quam  in 
**ropcB  Aeademiis." 

«uid  the  other  Dutch  UniTersities  do  not  now 

er  relative  superiority,  is  not  owing  to  any 

^  >2  them,  or  corruption  in  their  system  of  patron- 

lly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact,  that  as  formerly 

*^»»ght  almost  exclusively  in  their   behalf,  so  it 

^Considerable  period,  been  turned  very  generally 

^-The  rise  of  the  German  Uniyersities,  in  fact, 

liiiied  a  decline  in  the  external  prosperity  of 


omnibus 
^nat   Leyd_ 
»-etaJi,   their  fo' 
absolute  decU_ 

^P:  *»«*  PrinciT> 
that  system      ^ 

^^  ttow,  for  a. 
against  them 

The  UmV-j.^. 
•"PJe.      For    c  ■* 

fPPlication  or 
^>  and 
'*»  «»erci8e  i 
'J°^«  out  at 

'"ti  ««Mp8eS^ 
The  olde^    ^ 
J^therland^*- 

*«'  degree 
«  rights- 
P^vilegeg 


^B  of  the  Empire,  indeed,  exliibit  perhaps  the 

^stration  of  the  exclusive  efficacy  of  our  prin- 

^^Wes,  these  institutions  had  languished  in  an 

allowed  the  darker  by  contrast  to  the  neigh- 

of  the  Batavian  schools  :  when,  by  the  simple 

same  curatorial  patronage,  with  some  advan- 

^<1  from  the  religious  restrictions  which  clogged 

olland,  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany 

with  a  lustre  that  threw  almost  into  the 

'^ies  by  which  they  had  themselves  been  previ- 


^^^  privile, 
P^uates 
^^ercise  wi^ 

Poarible  bj- 


^    X 


^^^^man  Universities,  like  those  of  France,  the 
^land    and  Scotland,  were  constituted  on  tli^ 
ocnsequently,  all  graduates  became,  in  virtue  o£ 
iinary  members  of  the  several  faculties,  wit>v 
^he  government  of  the  corporation,  and  e<ius^\ 
^^^iJations  as  academical  teachers.     But  thoug\^ 
Je<JLw  in  the  University  was  preserved  to  t.lv^ 
J&O    a   general  dispensation  of  its  compulso^ 
g^  in  other  countries,  soon  rendex^ 


Q 


^i-many 


^t^^  ^\  which  took  place  of  a  certwn  num^^ 
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i/i 
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of  lectareships  on   the  most  important  subjects,  wit 

arising  from  ecclesiafitical  benefices,  or  other  permai 

Of  these,  which  were  usually  twelve,  at  most  twenty, 

holders  were,  of  course,  bound  to  gratuitous  mstrui 

throughout  the  European  Universities  the  salary  of  a 

cal  teacher  was  always  given  (as  a  boon  to  the  public 

especially  to  the  poor)  in  lieu  of  his  exigible  pastus,    '': 

by  which  this  obligation  has  been,  in  various  countrie 

{per/ciSy  per  n^a£)  eluded,  would  form  a  curious  histo 

From  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

University  was  founded  without  a  complement  of  s\ 

teachers,  or, — as  they  began  from  the  commencem 

century,  distinctively  to  be  denominated, — Pnyfesson 

this  period,  these  appointments  were  also  generally  for 

professors  thus  came  to  constitute  the  ordinary  anj 

members  of  the  faculties  to  which  they  belonged ;  th 

duates  soon  lost,  at  least  on  equal  terms,  the  privilege 

cal  teaching,  and^  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  eve 

nistration  of  the  University  and  its  Faculties. 

To  the  salaried  teachers  thus  established  in  the  Ui 
to  them  collectively,  in  colleges,  or  in  faculties,  the 
generally  conceded  of  choosing  their  own  colleagues 
the  fond  persuasion,  as  the  deed  of  concession  usua 
the  election  would  be  thus  always  determined  vtritl 
and  by  the  superior  merit  of  the  candidate.      The 
free  cities,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centi 
Universities  and  endowed  Professorships,  abandoned  1 
teachers  this  right  either  entirely   or   in   part. 
Tuebingen  are  examples  of  the  one,  Ingoldstadt  of  1 
the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries,  on  the  contra 
custom  of  endowing  every  public  chair  with  a  salar;); 
hfe,  became  more  and  more  universal,  no  Gennarv  \ 
erected  in  which  an  unfettered  right  of  election  tv 
the  professors ;  and  as  experience  had  now  proveOL 
policy  of  such  a  concession  to  the  older  Universiti 
from  them  generally  withdrawn.     The  Senate    ox^ 
obtained  at  most  the  privilege  of  presenting  ca^rKJ 
pointment.     Of  this  Koenigsberg  is  an  instanoe. 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Halle,  in  1694,  by 
which,  the   chairs  in  the  juridical  and  mediea^l 
declared  absolutely  in  the  appointment  of  tho     ]^ 
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'^^se  bo^^  atA\X   ^^utured  to  interpose  their  advice ;)  the  selectioa 
-.     ordiiiary   si.p'j:^0Uitm«nt  of  professors,  under  the  various  forms 
t.     ^!^****^**^<^^^^»    ^^owvmendaiiow,  proposal,  or  designation,  was  vir- 
j^  ^.  ^  ^xerci3^<i     l3y  the  professorial  bodies.     There  was,  in  fact, 
^^  atat^,  T^o    o'fclier  authority  on  whom  this  function  peculiarly 

si  ty  ^^^^^?^  <ie»  solved.  It  was  the  estabUshment  of  the  Umver- 
*otal  anH^^*^*^^^^'  exactly  a  century  ago,  which  necessitated  a 
l^skusen  ''  ^^^^  s^iiitary  change  of  system.  "  The  great  Muench- 
our  uA;  ^*  ^^^  illustrious  professor  of  that  seminary,  "  allowed 
^K-ecomnje  ^^^^    *^l:»e  right  of  Presentation,  of  Designation,  or  of 

^^as  taught  K  ^  ^^^^^  *®  *^®  "2^*  ^^  ^^^^  Election;  for  he 

si  ties    may  u  ^    ^^'^J>erience,  that  although  the  faculties  of  Univer- 

^aeant  chairs     ^^V^     *^®  individuals  best  qualified  to  supply  their 

^^^  ^PPointmen*^^*  ^^^^  ^^  seldom  or  never  disposed  to  propose 

The  lengtli  ±        "^l^e  worthiest  within  their  knowledge." 

*^  ^ttenipt  a  co         ^^hich  this  article  has  already  run,  warns  us  not 

^'^ver^itieB^      ^^^^ajst  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  German 

parxun    dicere.**       ""^  ^^  interesting  subject,  "  satius  est  silere  quam 

bare    been  iaeo^:^^    "^^  Germans  themselves,  they  are  admitted  to 

veraities,    untij     ^!^*^^al>Jy  inferior  to  the  Dutch  and  ItaUan  Uni- 

Muenehhausen    x-^jT^^  foundation  of  the  University  of  Goettingen. 

what  I>ouza  vr^.^     "^^^  for  Goettingen  and  the  German  Universities, 

ference  •— Le^^^^   *c>r  Ley  den  and  the  Dutch.     But  with  this  dif- 

sities  of  the  U^j^     "^^   Was  the  model  on  which  the  younger  Univer- 

which  the  oldei^    X^'^'^^  ^®^®  constructed ;  Goettingen  the  model  on 

were   statesme^-^  '  ^versities  of  the  Empire  were  reformed.     Both 

the  schools  fou:^:^^^^^d  scholars.     Both  proposed  a  high  ideal  for 

tors,  laboured  -^^p^^^^  under  their  auspices ;  and  both,  as  first  cura- 

the  8£ime  long  j^^    ^*i  paramount  influence  in  realising  this  ideal  for 

Ley  den   and  (J.  t:^^'^^d  of  thirty-two  years.     Under  their  patronage, 

versities  ^^^  Eu^-^^    ^^ingen  took  the  highest  place  among  the  Uni- 

macy ,  by  the  ^j^.^^^  ;  and  both  have  only  lost  their  relative  supre- 

whicli  b^  *^  *i^*.^^^^^tion  in  other  seminaries  of  the  same  measures 

From  the  it^v^^  ^   determined  their  superiority. 
of  tlie  Empire,    ^^^^^  relations  of  the  seminaries,  states,  and  people 


ueeu  5*1^ -,7 -^  ^^^3  resort  to  »  \Tt?»"*«"*  v^AUT«Ao*wjr  u«o  ^u  5«u«a«u 

a&  tbe  interest  ^^^Ij^  dependent  on  its  comparative  excellence ;  and 
of  tbei^*  8®^^^^^      *he  several  states  was  involved  in  the  prosperity 
acUools    ^^^^^H^^.^^iliversities,   the  improvement  of  one  of  thes^ 
No  sooner,  thc^^^^J^   occasioned    the  improvement  of  the  other^, 

^Of^   jj^  Goettingen  risen  to  a  decided  superi^^^ 
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rity  through  her  system  of  curatorial  patronage,  and  other  sahor- 
dinate  improTements,  than  the  different*  gOTermnents  foond  h 
necessary  to  place  their  seminaries,  as  £Eur  as  possible,  on  an  eqzz^i 
footing.     The  nuisance  of  professorial  recommendation,   under 
which  the  UniTersities  had  so  long  pined,  was  generally^  abstted: 
and  the  few  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tolerated,  subsst  onlr 
through  their  endowments,  and  stand  as  warning  monuments  of 
its  effect.    Compare  wealthy  Greifswalde  with  poor  Halle.    The  vir- 
tual patronage  was  in  general  found  best  confided  to  a  small  body 
of  curators;  though  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  countrr, 
and  the  peculiar  organization  of  its  machinery  of  goTemmeot, 
have  recently  enabled  at  least  one  of  the  (rerman  states  to  con- 
centrate, without  a  violation  of  our  principles,  its  academical 
patronage  in  a  ministry  of  public  instruction.     This,  however,  we 
cannot  now  explain.     It  is  universally  admitted,  that  since  their 
rise  through  the  new  system  of  patronage,  the  Universities  of 
Germany  have  drawn  into  their  sphere  the  highest  talent  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  new  era  in  its  intellectual  life  has  been  whoUr 
determined  by  them ;  as  from  them  have  emanated  almost  all  the 
most  remarkable  products  of  German  genius,  in  literature,  eradi- 
tion,  philosophy,  and  science. 

The  matter  of  academical  patronage  has  of  course  been  dis- 
cussed in  Germany,  where  education  in  general  has  engrossed 
greater  attention  than  throughout  the  world  beside ;  and  where, 
in  particular,  the  merits  of  every  feasible  mode  of  choosing  pro- 
fessors have  been  tried  by  a  varied  experience.  But  in  that 
country  the  question  has  been  hardly  ever  mooted.  All  are  at 
one.  Every  authority  supports  the  policy  of  concentrating  the 
academical  patronage  in  an  extrorocademical  body,  small,  hUeOh 
gent,  and  responsible;  and  we  defy  the  allegation  of  a  single 
modern  opinion  in  favour  of  distributing  that  patronage  among  a 
numerous  body  of  electors, — ^far  less  of  leaving  it,  in  any  circum- 
stances, modification,  or  degree,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessorial college.  The  same  unanimity  has  also,  we  have  noticed, 
always  prevailed  in  Holland.  As  a  specimen  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Germany  on  this  decided  point,  we  shall  cite  only 
three  witnesses,  all  professors,  aU  illustrious  authors,  and  all  of 
the  very  highest  authority,  in  a  question  of  learned  education  or 
of  academical  usage.  These  are  MichaoUs,  Meiners,  and  Schleier- 
macher. 

MicRABus. — "  It  is  inexpedient  to  allow  the  choice  of  academical  teachers 
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0  the  profeflsora  themselves,  be  it  either  to  the  whole  ooncilinm  or  to  the 
everal  faculties ;  and  those  UnlTenuties  which  exercise  this  right,  pay  the 
^nalty  of  the  privilege.    A  choice  of  this  description  is  always  ill  made  bj 

1  nnineroiis  body,  and  a  single  intelligent  judge  is  better  than  a  multitude  of 
lectors.  ....  In  an  election  by  professors,  it  is  also  to  be  feared 
hat  partiality,  nepotiAn,  complaisance  to  a  colleague  in  expectation  of  a  re- 
am, would  be  all-powerful ;  and  were  it  only  a  patriotic  preference  of 
latiires  to  strangers,  still  would  the  election  be  perverted.  There  is,  more- 
>ver,  a  painful  circumstance  on  which  I  am  loath  to  touch.  It  is  not  im- 
x»sslble  that  the  most  intelligent  judge  among  the  professors,  one  in  the  en- 
oyment  of  distinguished  influence  and  reputation,  may,  in  the  appointment 
>f  a  colleague,  look  that  this  reputation  and  influence  be  not  edipsed,  and 
coiksequently,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  talent,  confine  his  choice  to  such 
inferior  qualifications  as  he  can  regard  without  dread  of  rivalry.  Professors 
may,  it  is  true,  be  profitably  consulted ;  but  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  any  counter  interest  to  the  new  professor.  -  - 
•  -  The  direst  evil  in  the  choice  of  professors,  and  the  certain  prelude  to 
the  utter  degradation  of  a  University,  is  nepotism ;  that  is,  if  professors, 
whether  durectly  through  election,  or  indirectly  through  recommendation 
and  advice,  shonld  succeed  in  obtaining  academical  appointments  for  sons, 
sons-io-law,  &c.,  of  inferior  learning.  The  man  who  in  this  manner  becomes 
extraordinary  professor  will,  without  merit,  rise  also  to  the  higher  ofiSce ;  and 
the  job  which  is  tolerated  on  one  occasion,  must,  fix)m  coUegial  friendship 
and  even  equitable  reciprocity,  be  practised  on  others."  {Baisonntmeni  ueber 
die  prtftestantischen  Universikieten  in  Deutschkmdj  (1770)  IL  p.  412.) 

MsiNERs. — ^^  It  should  be  no  matter  of  regret  that  faculties  have  now  lost 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  members,  or  of  recommending  them  for  ap- 
pointment.   Certain  as  it  is,  that  each  faculty  is  best  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  qualifications  are  most  wanted  for  its  vacant  chairs,  and  who  are 
the  persons  possessing  these  qualifications  in  the  highest  eminence ;  certain 
also  is  it,  that  in  very  many  cases  the  faculties  would  neither  elect  /lor  re- 
commend the  individual  deserving  of  preference ; — ^that  is,  m  all  cases  where 
they  might  apprehend  that  the  worthiest  would  prejudice  the  interests,  or 
throw  into  the  shade  the  reputation,  of  themselves  or  Mends.    -    -    -    Let 
academical. patrons  be  cautious  as  possible,  and  let  them  consult  whom  they 
may  in  the  choice  of  public  teachers,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  they  should 
commit  occasional  mistakes.    And  when  such  occur,  then  is  it  that  we  are 
sure  to  hear — ^  This  could  not  have  happened,    had  the  University  or 
Faculty  been  consulted.'     Yet  far  worse  and  far  more  frequent  errors 
would  occur,  did  the  faculties  possess  the  right  of  free  election,  or  did 
the  higher  authorities  only  choose  out  of  a  list  presented    by  the  pro- 
fessors.   -    -    -    - 

^^  The  actual  choice  and  confirmation  of  public  teachers  is  now,  in  most 
Universities,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Curators  appointed  by 
him ;  m  very  few  is  it  exercised  by  the  Universities  themselves,  or  by  their 
several  faculties  and  functionaries.  The  Universities  in  which  teachers  are 
chosen  and  confirmed  by  the  Prince,  or  by  the  curators  nominated  by  him, 
are  distinguished  among  themselves  by  this  difference ;— that  in  some,  the 
whole  professorial  body,  or  the  several  faculties,  have  either  the  right  or  the 

2a 
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pennittioii  to  propose,  or  at  least  recommend,  candidates  fur  tlie 
places ;  and  that,  in  others,  they  have  not  The  qneetions  thus  ariae  : — U 
it  better  that  the  Universities  themselves,  or  those  in  anthority  over  then, 
shonid  elect  the  professors  ?  Is  it  better  that  the  Universitv  or 
bodies  shonid  or  shonid  not  have  the  right  or  permission  to  propoee  or 
commend  for  appointment  ? 

**  It  does  not  admit  of  donbt,  that  the  choice  of  professors  bjextra-acade- 
mica]  governors,  is  preferable  to  their  election  by  the  senatns  or  facgftifa. 
Curators,  however  learned  they  may  be,  still  cannot  be  so  {amOiar  with 
every  department  of  emdition,  as  to  be  able,  on  every  vacancy,  to  detenDm?. 
from  their  own  knowledge,  what  individnals  onght  to  be  taken  intoconsidfr- 
ation,  and  who  of  these  is  best  deserving  of  preference.    To  this  the  nosi 
learned  professor  would  be  equally  incompetent  as  the  academical  curators. 
It  is  not,  however,  difScult  for  well-disposed  and  enlightened  cmratofs  to  oi>- 
tain  the  information  which  they  themselves  cannot  possibly  possess.    Tb^r 
reside,  in  general,  either  in  great  cities,  or,  at  least,  in  towns  inhabited  br 
men  of  learning,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  literaturg. 
They  likewise  in  general  personally  know,  in  the  Universities  over  whirfc 
they  preside,  individuals  of  approved  erudition,  who  can  eithor  afford  advk* 
themselves,  or  obtain  it  from  others  with  whom  they  are  acquainted.    In 
either  way,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  both  the  number  and  the  relative  qoalii:- 
cations  of  those  who  would  accept  the  office.    This  muM  be  admitted ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  curators  will  in  aknost  every  instance  elect  those  rfr> 
commended  to  them  as  the  worthiest,  by  the  best  informed  and  most  impar- 
tial advisers.    Curators  have  no  other,  at  least  no  stronger  interest,  than  the 
muntenance  and  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  University  intnisled  to 
their  care.    This  interest  induces  them,  in  the  academical  appointment.^^ 
rigidly  to  scrutinize  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  to  accord  the  pre- 
ference  only  to  the  most  deserving.    The  individuals  out  of  whom  thtj 
choose  are  not  of  their  connexions,  and  seldom  even  their  personal  acquaint- 
ances.    There  is  thus  rarely  any  ground  of  partiality  or  disfiivonr.    If  con- 
tors  elect  according  to  merit,  they  enjoy,  beside  the  inestimable  approbarios 
of  a  good  conscience,  the  exclusive  honour  of  their  choice.    Do  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  unsifted  recommendations,  to  choose  another 
than  the  worthiest,— they  expose  themselves,  by  their  neglect  of  duty,  to  pub- 
lic and  private  reprobation. 

^'Academical  senates  and  faculties  possessing  the  privilege  of  sdf- 
election,  have  at  least  this  advantage  over  curators  of  Universities,  that 
they  are  able,  from  their  own  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  merit  o( 
candidates.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  in  this  are  inferior  to  cnntOTv^ 
that  we  can  rarely  allow  them  credit  for  the  will  to  elect  him  whom  thtj 
are  themselves  conscious  is  best  entitled  to  the  place.  The  worthiest 
are  either  opponents  or  rivals  of  the  electors  themselves,  or  of  their 
friends.  The  electors,  or  their  friends,  have  relations  or  favourites  for 
whom  they  are  desirous  to  provide.  In  most  cases,  likewise,  tiie  veiy  inte- 
rest of  the  electors  excludes  the  most  deserving,  and  prescribes  the  choice 
of  an  inferior  candidate.  Impartial  elections  can  only  take  place  in  aca- 
demical senates  and  faculties,  when  a  chair  is  to  be  filled  for  which  therr 
is  no  competition,  and  the  prosperity  of  which  is  for  the  direct  and  immt- 
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liate  advantage  of  the  electors  at  large.  It  will  be  granted  that  the  case 
>cciirs  but  seldom.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  must  admit  that  academical 
senates  and  faculties  are  more  frequently  partial  than  curators  of  Universi- 
ties are  ill-informed,  so  long  must  we  maintain,  that  professors  should  be 
'iected  by  a  superior  authority,  and  not  by  the  University  itself.  This, 
ItUtory  and  experience*  have  already  for  centuries  determined. 

"'  Proposals  and  recommendations  of  candidates  by  senates  and  faculties, 
are  a  minor  evil  to  actual  election ;  but  still  an  evil  which  should  be 
abolished  or  avoided.  The  same  causes  which  determine  the  election  of  infe- 
rior merit,  must  operate  against  the  proposal  and  recommendation  of  supe- 
rior.    Where  it  is  the  custom  that  the  senate  or  faculty  proposes  a  certain 
number  of  candidates,  out  of  which  the  higher  authorities  make  choice,  there 
arises,  if  not  an  open  nepotism,  at  least  a  provincial  spirit  of  preference,  and 
a  i^ecret  conspiracy  against  foreigners,  pernicious  to  a  University.    If  the 
higher  authorities,  therefore,  confine  their  choice  to  those  thus  recommended, 
they  will  always  find  that  the  vacant  chairs  are  not  provided  with  the  most 
eminent  professors.   On  the  other  hand,  if  they  disregard  their  recommenda- 
tion, they  afford  the  academical  bodies  cause  of  umbrage,  and  render  them 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  professor  actually  appointed ;  complaints  are  raised 
of  broken  privileges ;  and  he  who  is  forced  on  them  through  such  a  breach, 
becomes  the  object  of  odium  or  persecution.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  advis- 
able, that  the  founder,  and  those  in  authority  over  Universities,  should 
remain  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  professors ;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of 
this  function,  they  should  obtain  the  advice  of  those,  within  and  without 
their  Universities,  who  will  afford  them  the  most  impartial  and  enlightened 
counsel."     (^Verwaltung  deutscher  Universitaeten,  (1801),  i.  p.  124,  ii.  p.  36.) 
BcHLEiERMACHER. — ^^  The  University  itself  roust  certainly  best  know  its 
want,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  or  the  opportunity  offers  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  instruction ;  and  as  we  are  bound  to  presume  in  its  members  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  appeal's  of  any  scientific  importance  in  the  country, 
they  must  likewise  know  from  whence  to  obtain  wherewithal  to  supply  this 
want.    But,  alas  I  no  one  would  on  that  account  be  inclined  to  accord  to  a 
University  the  choice  of  its  teachers.    Universities  are,  one  and  all,  so  infa- 
uious  for  a  spirit  of  petty  intrigue,  that  were  this  privilege  once  conceded, 
what  rational  being  is  there  who,  from  their  devotion  to  party,  from  the  pas- 
sions excited  in  their  literary  feuds,  and  from  their  personal  connexions, 
could  not  anticipate  the  pernicious  consequences  ?  "    {Gedanken  ueber  Uni- 
t^sitaeten  in  deutachem  Sinn,  (1808),  p.  97.) 

Haying  thus  generalized  the  principles  which  govern  a  well- 
organized  system 'of  academic  patronage,  and  historically  shown 
that  these  principles  have  been  actually  applied  in  cdl  the  most 
distinguished  Universities,  we  shall  now  conclude  our  discussion 
^y  considering  the  modes  of  appointing  professors  in  use  in  Scot- 
land. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  special  patronage  of  a  few  individual 
chairs,  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  pause  to  con- 
sider, the  general  systems  of  academical  patronage  here  prera- 
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lent,  are  three ;  the  trust  being  deposited  in  the  hands  either  t^ 
a  Municipal  McLgietnicy, — of  the  Professorial  body  itself,— or  oi 
the  Crown. 

The  first  of  these  systems,  though  not  unknown  in  one  of  tbt 
other  Universities,  is  preponderant  only  in  that  of  Eldinbiirgh. 
where  the  far  greater  number  of  professors  are  elected  iinm«s 
diately  by  the  suffrages  of  the  thirty-three  members  of  the  Towi. 
Council. 

This  system  is  generally  and  justly  admitted  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  other  two.  An  admission,  however,  of  the  kinti. 
proves  aught  rather  than  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  method. 
It  is  melancholy  indeed  that  such  a  system  should  be  tolerated  in 
our  country ;  still  more  melancholy  that  it  must  be  lauded  as  tbt 
best  we  have.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that 
compared  with  the  other  two,  it  is  of  itself  less  disposed  to  evil, 
and  more  capable  of  being  inclined  to  good. 

A  body  like  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  as  it  uhzs,  fulfib 
none  of  the  conditions  of  a  well-organized  board  of  academical 
patrons.  From  their  education  and  rank  in  society,  they  were, 
on  the  average,  wholly  destitute  of  that  information  and  intelli* 
gence  which  such  patrons  ought  to  possess ;  they  were  a  collect 
tion  of  individuals, — numerous, — transitory, — obscure;  and  the 
function  itself  was  an  appendage  wholly  accidental  to  their  office. 

Such  a  body  of  patrons  was  wholly  incapable  of  an  active 
exercise  of  their  trust.  Their  unintelligence,  numbers,  and  fluc- 
tuating association,  prevented  them  from  anticipating  and  foUowing 
out  any  uniform  and  systematic  measures.  No  general  principle 
determined  among  them  a  unity  of  will.  They  could  not  attempt 
an  extensive  survey  for  a  discovery  of  the  highest  quaIificatioi» : 
nor  make  a  tender  of  the  appointment  to  those  who  might  accept 
what  they  would  not  solicit.  Their  sphere  of  choice  was  thus 
limited  to  actual  candidates ;  and  the  probabilities  of  success  again 
always  limited  candidates  to  those  whose  merits  were  supported 
or  supplied  by  local  and  adventitious  circumstances.  Even  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  candidates,  the  choice  of  the  civic  patrons  was 
always  passive ;  and  its  character  for  good  or  ill,  wholly  depen> 
dent  on  the  nature  of  some  external  determination.  The  judgment 
of  a  proper  body  of  patrons  should  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
community  at  large ;  it  should  guide,  not  merely  follow,  public 
opinion.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  body  of 
burgesses ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  only  merit  of  the  Town  Coun- 
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jjI  of  Edinburgh,  either  claimed  or  accorded,  that  public  opinion 
w&s  not  without  a  certain  weight  in  their  decision.  But  public 
3  pinion  is  not  unfrequently  at  fault ;  it  favours  the  popular  and 
superficial,  not  the  learned  and  profound.  The  qualifications  of  a 
l>r'ofessor  are  frequently  wholly  beyond  its  cognisance ;  and  still 
rooire  frequently  the  qualifications  of  candidates  are  unknown. 
Pixblic  opinion  was  thus  either  not  expressed  in  favour  of  any 
<;£UEididate,  or  it  was  divided ;  and  the  patrons  solely  abandoned 
to  a49cident,  or  the  impulsion  of  some  less  salutary  influence, — an 
influence  frequently  found  omnipotent,  even  against  public  opinion 


Xhe  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was,  in  fact,  peculiarly  exposed 
to    have  its  patronage  corrupted  through  a  variety  of  channels  ; 
stud  the  history  of  the  University  shows,  that  the  highest  merit, 
a.iid  the  public  opinion  of  that  merit  most  emphatically  pronounced; 
ha.ve  never,  in  a  single  instance,  prevailed,  when  a  perverse  influ- 
ence has  been  adequately  brought  to  bear  on  the  electors.    Nor 
could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.    A  body  of  electors  more  com- 
pletely relieved  of  responsibility,  and  the  consciousness  of  respon- 
sibility, could  scarcely  be  imagined.     We  had  here  a  body,  itself 
tlie  creature,  and  consequently  the  pliant  instrument,  of  favour, 
intrigue,  and  corruption.    The  members  of  this  body  were  men, 
in    general,  wholly  unable  to  represent  to  themselves  the  high 
importance  of  their  decision,  or  to  be  actuated  by  any  refined 
conception  of  their  duty ;  nor  could  public  reprobation  be  felt  at 
ally  when  the  responsibility  was  so  pulverized  among  a  passing 
multitude  of  nameless  individuak.    Such  a  body  was,  of  all  others, 
liable  to  be  led  astray  from  their  duty  by  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  perverting  their  choice.     "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr 
Chalmers,  *'  that  some  of  the  chief  deviations  by  Magistrates  and 
Councils  in  the  exercise  of  this  trust,  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  leading  men  in  the  Church  or  in  the  University." 
This  influence,  which  was  long  as  systematically  as  perniciously 
exerted,  operated  equally  to  the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  University ;  and  the  last,  worst  form  of  academical  patronage, 
that  by  the  professorial  body  itself,  was  thus  covertly  at  work, 
without  even  the  trifling  checks  which  accompanied  its  open  exer- 
cise.    Itself  the  breath  of  party,  the  Town'  Council  hardly  pre- 
tended to  impartiality  when  politics  disturbed  its  choice ;  and  the 
most  transcendent  claims  were  of  no  avail  against  the  merits  of  a 
municipal  relationship.     A  large  proportion  of  the  electors  were 
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necessarily  in  dependent  relations ;  and  some  hardly 
condition  of  paupers.  They  were  thus  wholly  incapac 
resisting  the  various  sinister  influences  which  assailed 
grity ;  and  even  direct  bribery,  which  is  known  to 
sometimes  tried,  was  probably  not  always  nnsuccess: 
thus,  only  when  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  guidar 
opinion,  that  the  civic  patrons  could  be  trusted ; — oi 
powers  which  commanded  their  voices  had  no  suffic 
in  warping  their  decision.  The  fact,  that  they  not  01 
but  expected,  the  personal  solicitations  of  candidal 
friends,  proves  also,  of  itself,  that  they  had  no  true 
their  office ; — ^that  they  thought  of  granting  a  favoi 
of  performing  a  duty.  Patrons  who  exercise  their 
a  trust,  will  spurn  all  canvassing  as  an  insult,  if  can 
feel  it  as  a  disgrace.  Judges  were  once  courted  in 
countries  in  a  similar  manner.  We  look  back  on 
as  on  a  marvel  of  political  barbarism ;  and  it  will  n 
long  until  we  recollect  with  equal  wonder  the  aboo 
cited  trustees. 

That  municipal  magistrates  could  possibly  ex< 
selves,  the  function  of  academic  patrons,  seems  in 
try  to  have  been  imagined  ;  and  even  in  Edinbui 
choice  was  originally  limited  by  conditions  which 
oil  have  only  latterly  evaded.  Their  election  for 
only  the  issue  of  a  public  concourse  of  candidates 
in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  the  decision,  too,  we  1 
valid  when  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  ] 
recollect  only  two  foreign  Universities  in  whict 
were  patrons, — Louvain  and  Altdorf.  In  the  \ 
which  extended  only  to  certain  chairs,  was  contr 
ties,  whose  advice  was  to  be  always  previousl 
decline  of  that  great  and  wealthy  seminary  was 
by  its  vicious  patronage,  both  as  vested  in  tlie 
the  Town.  Altdorf,  on  the  other  hand,  founds 
by  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  was  about  tbe 
in  Germany,  and  long  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ments  never  rose  above  KSOQ  a-year  ;  and  ti 
declension,  the  professors  of  Altdorf  make  at  h 
a  figure  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  tin 
Universities  of  the  British  Empire  together. 
into  its  constitution,  the  anomaly  is  at  once  sc 
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senate  of  N'uremberg  were  not  certainly  less  qualified  for  academi-: 
^I  patrons  than  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  thej  were 
>o  intelligent  and  patriotic  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  such  a 
iQction.  The  nomination  of  professors,  though  formally  ratified 
y  the  senate,  was  virtually  made  by  a  board  oi  four  curcUors; 
nd  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  so  long  as  curatorial  patronage 
fras  a  singularity  in  Germany,  Altdorf  m^ntained  its  relative  pre- 
minence, — ^losing  it  only  when  a  similar  mean  was  adopted  in  the 
nore  favoured  Universities  of  the  Empire. 

These  observations  are,  in  their  whole  extent,  applicable  only 
o  the  old  Town  Council;  but  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  principal 
circumstances  which  incapacitated  that  body,  under  its  former 
constitution,  for  a  competent  exercise  of  academic  patronage,  con- 
tinue still  to  operate  under  its  present ;  and  if  some  minor  objec- 
tions are  removed,  others,  perhaps  of  even  greater  moment,  have 
arisen.  On  these,  however,  we  cannot  at  present  touch.  Indeed, 
it  \s  only  in  a  country  far  behind  in  all  that  regards  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  that  the  notion  of  intrusting  a  body  like 
a  municipal  magistracy  with  such  a  trust,  would  not  be  treated 
with  derision ;  and  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
and  good  intentions  of  the  present  Town  Council,  that  we  even 
confidently  expect  them  to  take  the  lead  in  depositing  in  proper 
hands  that  important  part  of  their  public  trust,  which  they  are 
unable  adequately  to  discharge  themselves.     [But  alas !] 

Their  continuance  as  patrons  would,  in  fact,  seal  the  downfall 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  unless,  what  is  now  impossible, 
systems  of  patronage  still  more  vicious  should  continue  to  keep 
down  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  to  their  former  level. 
All  of  these  are  superior  to  Edinburgh  in  endowments ;  and  if  the 
one  decisive  superiority  which  Edinburgh  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
over  them,  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  her  patronage,  be 
reversed  in  their  favour,  the  result  is  manifest. 

From  the  best  of  our  Scottish  systems  of  academical  patronage, 
we  now  pass  to  the  worst;  and  public  opinion  is,  even  in  this 
country,  too  unanimous  in  condemnation,  to  make  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon,  its  vices.     We  mean  that  of  self-patrondge. 

In  the  unqualified  form  in  which  it  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  it  was  tried,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  in  a  very 
^ow  of  the  continental  Universities ;  and  in  these  the  experiment 
was  brief.  In  an  extremely  modified  shape,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  greatly  counteracted  its  evils,  it  was  tolerated  for 
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a  considerable  period  in  the  Gterman  UniyersitieB ;  experieaoe. 
howerer^  proTod  its  inexpediency  under  every  mitigalioii,  and  it 
has  been  long  in  that  country,  as  we  have  shown,  afaeolately  and 
uniTersaUy  condemned.  [See  the  aathorities  above,  p.  368 — 37 1.^ 
As  established  in  Scotland,  this  system  riolates,  or  rather 
reverses,  ahnost  every  condition  by  whidi  the  ccoistitatian  of  a 
board  of  patrons  ought  to  be  regulated. — In  the  fini  plaoe»  b  v 
conjoining  in  the  same  persons  the  right  of  appointment  and  the 
right  of  possession,  it  tends  to  confound  patronage  with  property. 
and  thus  to  deaden  in  the  trustee  the  consciousness  of  his  cbarac* 
ter ;  in  fact,  to  foster  in  him  the  feeling,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function,  he  is  not  discharging  an  imperative  duty,  bat  doing 
arbitrarily  what  he  chooses  *'  with  his  own." — In  the  9&cofnd  place, 
as  it  disposes  the  patron  to  forget  that  he  is  a  trustee,  so  it  also 
primes  him  with  every  incentive  to  act  as  a  proprietor.  Natural 
affection  to  children  and  kindred ;  *  personal  friendship  and  enmity ; 
party,  (and  was  there  ever  a  University  without  this  curse  X) ;  jea- 
lousy of  superior  intelligence  and  learning,  operating  the  stixMigGr 
the  lower  the  University  is  degraded ;  the  fear  of  an  unaooommo> 
dating  integrity ;  and  finally,  the  acqtuescence  even  of  opposite 
parties  in  a  job,  with  the  view  of  a  reciprocity ; — ^these  and  other 
motives  effectually  co-operate  to  make  the  professorial  patron 
abuse  his  public  duty  to  the  furtherance  of  his  private  ends.  The 
single  motive  for  bestowing  on  professors  the  power  of  nominating 
their  colleagues,  was  the  silly  persuasion  that  they  were  the  per- 
sons at  once  best  able  to  appreciate  ability,  and  the  most  interested 
in  obtaining  it.  If  this  were  true, — if  it  were  not  tiie  reverse  of 
truth,  we  should  surely  find  our  professorial  patrons  in  Scotland, 
like  the  curators  of  foreign  universities,  looking  anxiously  around, 
on  every  vacancy,  for  the  individual  of  highest  eminence,  and 
making  every  exertion  to  induce  his  acceptance  of  the  chair.  But 
has  it  been  heard  that  this  primary  act  of  a  patron's  duty  was 
ever  yet  performed  by  a  college  of  professorial  patrons  \  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  could  hardly  be.    For  why  ?    This  would  be  an 

*  "  Hence  the  hereditary  sacccssions  in  colleges  which  are  thus  patronised, 
— the  firm  and  infrangible  compacts,  which  sometimes  last  for  generatioiis, 
cemented  as  they  are  by  the  affinities  of  blood  and  relationship, — ^the  decaj- 
ing  Instre  of  chairs  once  occupied  by  men  of  highest  celebrity  and  talent,  bot 
the  very  ascendancy  of  whose  influence  when  living,  or  of  whose  names  afta- 
they  were  dead,  effected  the  transmission  of  their  offices  to  a  list  of  descra- 
dants." — Dt  Chctbners, 
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overt  adiDuaioii,  that  they  were  mere  trusteea  performing  a  duty, 
not  proprietors  conferriiig  &  faTOor.  Were  tlie  highest  qualifica- 
tions once  recognised  as  tlie  sole  rule ;  why  not  make  its  applica- 
tion muTersal  ?  But  then,  the  standard  of  professorial  competence 
would  be  inconveniently  rtused ;  the  puhlic  would  expect  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Univerraty  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall ;  and  the 
chairs  could  therefore  no  longer  be  dealt  about  as  suited  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  patrons.  The  private  interest  of  tlie  patrons, 
therefore,  determined  an  oppoaite  policy.  The  standard  of  pro- 
fessonal  competence  mnst  be  kept  down — it  seldom  needed  to  be 
lowered~to  the  average  level  of  their  relative  and  partisans.  Not 
only  ranBt  no  invitation  be  given  to  men  of  reputation,  they  must 
be  di^nsted  from  appearing  as  candidates.  The  value  of  the  chairs, 
u  places  of  faonoor,  must  be  reduced ;  that,  as  places  of  emolu- 
ment, they  might  not,  and  that  in  an  unlearned  country,  be  beyond 
the  readi  of  ordbary  men.  Instead  of  receiving  an  unsolicited 
call  (0  take  his  seat  among  the  members  of  an  illustrious  body,  the 
"nan  of  highest  reputation,  to  obtiun  the  chance  even  of  a  chair, 
must  condescend  to  beg  the  lowered  office  as  a  favour,  from  a 
crowd  of  undiBtinguishod  individuals,  to  obtwn  whose  voices  was 
no  credit,  and  not  to  obtain  them  would  still  be  felt  as  a  disgrace ; 
and  sabmit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  fellow-candidate  of  all  and 
sonory,  whom  the  humble  vanity  of  standing  for  a  chwr,  or  per- 
h'w'  "***  ^""^^  interest  with  Ihe  electors,  called— and  with  pro- 
bable racceas— into  the  field.  To  be  left  to  divide  the  cake  in  the 
shade,  has  been  the  wm  of  all  professorial  patronage.  We  do  not 
*Mert,  that  nnder  this  system  no  men  of  distinguished  merit  have 
^nstpated  our  Universities ;— far  from  it ;  but  we  assert  that  of 

others  it  tends  to  make  celebrity  the  exception,  obscurity  the 

^.  And  of  the  small  number  of  great  names  to  which  the 
P  essorial  patronage  can  lay  claim,  some  conquered  their  ap- 
pointments by  other  reasons  than  their  merits,  and  more  took 
^  ^"^  *''®  world  by  surprise  in  their  subsequent  repu- 

en.   We  know  something  of  the  history  of  fordgn  Universities, 

^wmething,  »t  least  by  negation,  of  the  history  of  our  own. 

.      ~7  *^  affirm,  that  if  a  prenuum  were  given  to  the  Univer- 

n  y  which  could  exhibit  among  its  professors  the  largest  propor- 

0    east  distmguiahed  names,  the  Scottish  Universities,  where 

-e  ectioQ  ig  prevalent,  would  have  it  only  to  contend  for  among 

'  ""^y  here  anticipate  an  objection  we  have  often  heard,  tiiat. 
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however  bad  in  theory,  the  patronage  of  the  Scottish  UniTersitki^ 
is  found,  in  practice,  to  work  well ;  these  seminaries  folly  aecoiB* 
plishing  their  end,  as  shown  by  the  flourishing  state  of  learning 
in  the  country. 

Assuming,  with  the  objector,  the  effect  produced,  as  a  test  of 
the  instrument  producing,*  this  patronage  must  on  the  contr&rv 
be  granted  to  hare  wrought  almost  worse  in  practice,  than  rea- 
soning could  have  led  us  to  anticipate ;  erudUion^  m  every  kigker 
acceptation^  being  in  Scotland  at  a  lower  pass  than  in  any  other 
country  almost  of  Europe. — Without,  we  think,  any  OYerweening 
patriotism,  we  may  assert,  thai  no  people  in  modem  time&  hi& 
evinced  more  natural  ability  than  our  own ;  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  where  inteUectual  vigour,  rather  than  exteo- 
sive  erudition,  may  command  success,  the  Scotch  are  at  least  not 
inferior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  **  Animi  illis,''  sajs 
Barclay,  '*  in  qusBCunque  studia  inclinant,  mirifico  successu  inclyti; 
ut  nullis  major  patientia  castrorum,  vel  audacia  pugnae,  et  Mass 
nunquam  delicatius  habeant,  quam  cum  indderunt  in  Sooto&'' 
Nor,  assuredly,  have  they  shown  an  incapacity  for  the  highest 
scholarship,  when  placed  in  circumstances  disposing  them  to  its 
cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  no  other  people  have  adiieved  so 
much  in  this  department  in  proportion  to  their  means.  From  the 
petty  portion  of  her  scanty  population,  whose  education  was  oot 
stunted  in  her  native  seminaries,  Scotland  can  show  at  least  some 
three  or  four  more  consummate  masters  of  a  Latin  style,  and  that 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  British 
Empire  can  exhibit,  with  ten  times  her  population,  and  so  ouuir 
boasted  schools.  Nature  gives  ability,  education  gives  leanung; 
and  that  a  people  of  such  peculiar  aptitude  for  every  study,  should 
remain  behind  all  others  in  those  departments  and  degrees  of 
erudition,  for  the  special  cultivation  of  which  Universities  were 
established,  proves,  by  the  most  appropriate  of  evidence,  thit 
those  of  Scotland  are,  in  their  present  state,  utterly  unqualified 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  their  existence.  Of  these  correlatJTe 
facts,  we  shall  supply  two  only,  but  these,  significant  illustrations. 
[On  these  compare  also  Ed.  No.  ii.] 

The  first.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  a  very  trifling  fraction  of 

*  Though  the  principcUy  we  do  not,  of  course,  hold  that  a  good  academic^ 
patronage  is  the  only  condition  of  high  learning  in  a  country.  An  exposition 
of  all  the  concurrent  causes  of  this  result  would  form  the  subject  of  as 
important  discussion.  * 
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lie  cultiYated  population  of  any  country  can  receive  its  education 
ad  literary  impulsion  in  foreign  lands ;  consequently,  if  the  semi- 
laries  of  Scotland  were  not  incomparably  inferior,  as  instruments 
>f  erudition,  that  the  immense  majority  of  Scottish  scholars  must 
lave  owed  their  education  exclusively  to  Scottish  schools. 

Now,  on  this  standard,  what  is  the  case  ?  Of  Scottish  scholars, 
ill  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  far  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
vorthy  of  the  name  of  scholar  at  all,  have  been  either  educated 
n  foreign  seminaries,  or  their  tastes,  and  the  direction  of  their 
studies,  determined  in  the  society  of  foreign  learned  men. 

Nor  18  the  second  illustration  less  remarkable.   It  will  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  erudition  of  a  national  (we  do  not  mean  merely  esta- 
hltshed)  church,  affords  not  only  a  fair,  but  the  most  favourable 
criterion  of  the  erudition  of  a  nation.     For,  in  the  first  place ; 
Theology,  comprehending  (or  rather  being  itself  contained  in)  a 
wider  sphere  of  scholarship  than  any  other  learned  profession, 
and   its  successful  cultivation  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
degree  in  which  that  scholarship  is  appUed ;  it  follows,  that  the 
Theology  of  a  country  can  never  transcend,  and  will  rarely  fall 
beneath,  the  level  of  its  erudition.     In  the  second;  the  clergy 
form  every  where  the  most  numerous  body  of  literary  men ;  con- 
sequently, more  than  any  other,  express  the  genersd  diffusion  of 
literary  accomplishment  throughout  a  people.     In  the  third;  the 
clergy  or  those  educated  for  the  church,  constitute  the  class  from 
which  tutors,  schoolmasters,  and  professors,  are  principally  taken. 
Their  proficiency  and  example  thus  react  most  powerfully  and 
extensively,  either  to  raise  and  keep  up  learning,  or  to  prevent  its 
rising  among  all  orders  and  professions.   In  the  fourth;  as  almost 
exclusively  bred  in  the  schools  and  Universities  of  their  country, 
they  reflect  more  fairly  than  the  rest  of  the  educated  ranks,  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  native  seminaries.   And  in  the  fifth  ; 
as  their  course  of  academical  study  is  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  they  must  be  viewed  as  even 
a  highly  favourable  specimen  of  what  their  native  seminaries  can 
accomplish. 

Now,  in  Scotland,  on  this  criterion,  what  is  the  result  ?  Simply 
this:  Though  perhaps  the  country  in  Europe  where  religious 
interests  have  always  maintained  the  strongest  hold,  Scotland^  in 
the  history  of  European  Theology,  has,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
no  name,  no  place*  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  home-bred 
clergy  of  Scotland,  established  and  dissenting,  among  their  count- 
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less  pablications  of  a  religious  character,  some  displaying  great 
and  yariouB  talent,  have,  with  two  [one],  not  illostrioos  exoeptaons. 
contributed  not  a  single  work  to  the  European  stock  of  theological 
erudition;  and  for  an  equal  period,  they  have  not  prodnocd  a 
single  scholar  on  a  leyel  with  a  fifth-rate  philologer  of  most  other 
countries.   In  these  respects,  many  a  dorf  in  Germany  or  Holland 
has  achieved  far  more  than  the  broad  realm  of  Scotland.    A  oooi- 
parison  of  the  Scotch  and  English  Churches  affords  a  cnnoas 
illustration  in  point.    In  the  latter,  the  clergy  have  a  tolerabk 
classical  training,  but  for  ages  have  enjoyed,  we  may  saj,  no 
theological  education  at  all.     In  the  former,  the  dergy  must 
accomplish  the  longest  course  of  theological  study  prescribed  in 
any  country,  but  with  the  worst  and  shortest  classical  preparatioa 
Yet  in  theological  erudition,  what  a  contrast  do  the  two  Churches 
exhibit  I    And  this,  simply  because  a  learned  scholar  can  easiiv 
slide  into  a  learned  divine,  without  a  special  theological  educa- 
tion ;  whereas  no  theological  education  can  make  a  man  a  competent 
divine,  who  is  not  a  learned  scholar ; — theclogy  beingy  tn  a  hvanan 
senee,  only  a  philology  and  history,  applied  by  philosophy. — Bai 
again.     In  other  countries,  the  clergy,  or  those  educated  for  the 
church,  as  a  class,  take  the  highest  place  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning.     Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  is  singular  in  this, 
that  all  her  scholars  of  any  eminence,  have,  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies, been  found  exclusively  among  the  laity,  and  these,  as  we 
have  noticed,  rarely  educated  in  her  native  institutions. 

The  third  and  last  mode  of  appointing  to  academical  offices  in 
Scotland,  is  nomination  by  the  Crown, — There  being  no  special 
department,  in  our  Government,  for  public  instruction,  this  patron- 
age has  fallen  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  defects  of  this  mode  of  appointment  are  sufficiendy  obviooi. 
Here  a  great  deal  certainly  depends  on  the  intelligence  and  libe- 
rality of  the  individual  Minister,  to  counteract  the  natural  defects 
of  the  system.  But,  even  under  the  best  and  most  impartial 
Minister,  it  can  accomplish  its  end  only  in  a  very  precarious  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  The  Minister  is  transitory ;  the  choice  of 
professors  is  a  function  wholly  different  in  kind  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  department ;  is  not  of  very  frequent  recurrence ;  and 
concerns  a  distant  quarter  of  the  empire,  where  the  Universities 
are  situated,  and  the  candidates  generally  found.  The  Minister 
cannot,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  think  of  specially  qualifying 
himself  for  this  contingent  fraction  of  his  duty.    He  must  rely  on 
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the  information  of  others.  But  can  he  obtain  impartial  informa- 
tion, or  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  in  seeking  it  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  besieged  by  the  solicitations  of 
candidates  and  their  supporters.  Testimonials,  collected  by  the 
applicant  himself  among  his  friends,  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  partiaUties  of  the  testifier,  and  the  lowness  of  the  criterion  by 
whicb  he  judges,  will  be  showered  in,  and  backed  by  political  and 
personal  reconmiendations.  If  he  trust  to  such  information,  he 
limits  his  patronage  to  those  who  apply  for  the  appointment;  and 
as  all  certificates  of  competence  are  in  general  equally  transcendent, 
he  nvill  naturally  allow  inferior  considerations  to  incline  his  pre- 
ference among  candidates  all  ostensibly  the  very  best. 

To  lift  this  patronage  out  of  the  sphere  of  political  partiality, 
and  to  secure  precise  and  accurate  information  from  an  unbiassed, 
intelligent,  and  responsible  authority,  is  what  every  patriotic 
Minister  of  the  Crown  would  be  desirous  to  effect.     But  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  organizing  a  board  of  Curators  (the  name 
7S  nothing)  for  each  University,  on  the  principles  of  patronage  we 
have  explained ;  whose  province  would  be  to  discover,  to  compare, 
to  choose,  to  recommend,  and  to  specify  the  grounds  of  their  pre- 
ference, to  the  Minister,  with  whom  the  definitive  nomination 
would  remain, — a  nomination,  however,  which  could  be  only  formal, 
if  the  curators  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  trust. 
How  beneficially  these  authorities  would  reciprocally  act  as  checks 
and  counter  checks,  stimuli  and  counter-stimuli,  is  apparent.     By 
this  arrangement,  the  Crown  would  exchange  an  absolute  for  a 
modified  patronage  in  those  chairs  now  in  its  presentation ;  but 
this  modified  patronage  would  be  extended  over  all  others.     The 
definitive  nomination  would  certainly  be  no  longer  of  value  as  a 
petty  mean  of  ministerial  influence ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
would  thus  be  far  better  consulted  in  making  it  the  supreme  and 
general  guardian  of  the  good  of  all  the  Universities.     Nor  would 
the  system  of  curatorial  boards  be  superseded,  were  a  separate 
department  of  public  instruction  to  be  established  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  State.     On  the  contrary,  in  most  countries  where 
this  organization  of  government  prevails,  the  University  curators 
form  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  its  machinery ;  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  perfect  the  curatorial  system  itself,  than  the 
consciousness  of  the  curator  that  his  recommendation  is  always 
strictly  scrutinized  by  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  Ministry, 
before  being  carried  into  effect. 
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In  the  present  article,  we  haye  limited  our  discosdon  to  the 
general  conditions  of  a  good  system  of  academic  patronage.  Wc 
do  not,  therefore,  now  touch  on  the  difficult  and  important  qaes- 
tion — How  is  a  board  qf  academic  pairons  and  ffovemcr^  to  be  h&t 
constituted  under  the  particular  dreumstanees  of  this  countryF* 

*  [As  in  part  supplying  an  answer  to  this  important  question,  u  maj 
not  be  improper  here  to  extract  that  portion  of  the  £Tidence  given  bj  me  b 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  when  examined  by  ^^  The  Conunissioners»  n^ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  ScoUand.'"  I  j 
Appendix  in.  will  be  found  likewise  a  relative  extract  from  the  General 
Report  of  these  Commissioners,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

«t  The  best  mode  of  organizing  a  board  of  Curatorial  Patrons  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  appears  to  me  the  only  point  of  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  and  this  because  we  have  here  not  to  deal  merely  with  principks  ic 
the  abstract,  but  to  determine  what,  under  the  special  circumatances  of  xbe 
case,  is  the  highest  point  of  perfection  which  we  can  practically  realize. 

^*  Bat  before  stating  what  appears  to  me  the  most  expedient  plan  of  consti- 
tuting such  a  board,  I  would  premise  that  a  board  of  curators,  almoet  anv 
how  elected,  and  of  only  ordinary  intelligence  and  probity,  would,  if  small 
and  not  of  a  transitory  continnance  in  office,  be  always  gi*eatly  preferable  as 
academical  governors  and  patrons  to  the  passing  mob  of  dvic  conncillors. 
either  under  the  past  or  present  constitation  of  the  city ;  because  such  a  body 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  more  competent  to  their  office,  from  greater 
average  understanding,  from  their  not  being  disabled  for  active  and  harmo- 
nious measures  towards  obtaining  University  teachers  of  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  and  from  their  standing  promiqently  forward  to  public  view, 
and  conseqnently  acting  under  a  powerfril  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
exercise  of  their  trust.  Bat  merely  to  improve  on  so  vicious  a  sjslem  of 
patronage  as  the  present  would  be  doing  very  little ;  and,  though  a  small 
board  of  curators  could  not  but  be  preferable  to  the  town-council,  still  the 
all-important  question  remains, — How  is  such  a  boards  of  the  highixt  pouHfU 
excellence,  to  be  most  securely  obtained? 

^^  In  attempting  a  feasible  solution  of  this  problem,  we  must  accommodate 
our  plan  to  existing  circumstances,  and  construct  our  building  with  the 
materials  that  lie  around  us.  These  are  certainly  not  the  best  possible ;  but 
they  seem  to  me  not  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  better,  if  such  could  actually  be  obtained,  wonld  probably  far  more 
than  overbalance  the  superior  advantages  they  might  otherwise  promise. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  public  bodies^  such  as  we  find  them  in  this  city,  and 
employing  the  principal  of  these  as  the  means  of  organizing  a  board  of  acade- 
mical Curators^  the  following  appears  to  me  the  plan  which  would  probaUy 
accomplish,  to  the  highest  practical  perfection,  the  end  in  view,  Le,  the  elec- 
tion of  Curators  competent  to  their  duty,  and  actuated  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  its  fulfilment. 

*^  Let  the  Curators  be  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  say  seven ;  and  there 
may  either  be  a  general  septennial  election,  or  each  Curator  may  contmae  in 
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office  tlie  full  term,  from  the  actaal  date  of  his  appointment.  Caratora  to  be 
re-eligible ;  it  being  also  nndeistood  that  they  ottght  to  he  re^dected^  if  their 
conduct  merit  approbation. 

*•  WHen  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  writ  to  be  issued  from ,  requiring  each  of  the 

six  following  bodies  to  elect,  and  their  president  to  return  to ,  as  elected  by 

a  majority  of  at  least  two- thirds,  a  Deleffoie,  qualified  (as  the  writ  should  bear) 
l>y  his  intelligence,  probity,  and  general  liberality,  to  concur  in  electing  a 
Cnr&tor  or  Curators  of  the  University.   These  bodies  are,  1.  The  Faculty  of 
Advocates ;  2.  The  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet ;  8.  The  Royal  College 
of  Physicians ;  4.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  6.  The  Presbytery  of 
Edinborgh  (or,  perhaps,  under  certain  regulations,  the  Synod  or  Greneral 
Assembly) ;  6.  The  Town  ConndL    The  Delegate  to  be  either  a  member  of 
tbe  constituent  body  or  not,  but  never  its  ordinary  presiding  functionary.  In 
the  case  of  the  Town  Conncil,  the  delegate  ought  certainly  not  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  same  rule  were  even 
extended  to  the  others.    On  his  appointment  the  Delegate  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration,  before  a  meeting  of  his  constituents, — ^^  that  he  has  not  canvas- 
sed for  the  appointment  himself,  or  sanctioned  any  canvassing  by  others  on 
bis  behalf;  that  he  feels  no  sense  of  obligation  to  vote  for  any  individual; 
and  that,  in  the  election,  he  will  be  solely  biassed  by  his  honest  conviction 
tbat  the  object  of  his  choice  is  the  person  best  qualified  to  discharge  with 
intelligence,  and  without  personal,  political,  or  religions  partiality,  the  func- 
tions of  Academical  Curator.^'    Should  any  of  the  bodies  fail  in  returning  a 
Oelegate  by  the  requisite  majority,  the  complement  of  six  to  be  supplied  by 
allowing  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  bodies,  in  what  order,  and  under 
what  regulations  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  elect  a  second  Delegate.  The 
I>eleg^te  to  be  ineligible  to  an  academical  chaur  by  the  Curators  whom  he 
has  concurred  in  electing,  and  perhaps,  likewise  his  sons,  sons-in-law,  and 
brothers,  or  only  under  certain  restrictions,  as,  for  instance,  only  by  a  una- 
nimous choice  of  the  Curators. 

*^  Tbe  Delegates  to  report  their  elections  of  Curators  to  the  relative  Minister 
of  State,  specifying  the  votes  of  each  Delegate  for  each  Curator ;  and  each 
Delegate  dso  to  report  his  own  vote  to  his  constituents.  If  the  choice  be 
nnanimous,  the  Minister  bound  to  confirm  the  nomination ;  but  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  in  his  power  to  order  a  new  election  of  Delegates  and  Curator : 
bnt  should  the  same  Curator  be  again  returned,  his  appointment  to  be  hereby 
determined. 

^^  Ineligible  to  the  curatorial  office, — peers,  the  lords  president  and  jus- 
tice-clerk, professors,  clergymen,  and  practising  medical  men ;  and  not  more 
than  two  Curators  at  most  to  be  elected  frx)m  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

"  Before  entering  on  their  function,  an  instruction  for  their  conduct  in  office, 
ratified  by  his  Majesty  and  Parliament,  to  be  accepted  and  signed  by  the 
Curators.  This  instruction  shonld,  inter  aUay  anxiously  prescribe  that  they 
are  not  (as  has  in  this  country  hitherto  been  the  case)  merely  to  bestow  the 
vacant  chairs  on  one  of  those  who  may  happen  to  come  forward  as  candi- 
dates ;  but  that  they  are  to  look  carefully  around  for  the  person  of  the  high- 
est competence,  and  make  to  him  a  tender  of  the  appointment,  even  at  the 
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WITH  MORE  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD.* 


(JuNB,  1831.) 

1. — Addenda  ad  Corpus  Statutarum  Umversitaiis   Oxomen&s, 
4to.     Oxonii:  1825. 

2.— The  Oxfinxl  University  Calendar, for  1829.     Svo.     Oxford: 
1829. 

This  is  the  age  of  reform. — Next  in  importance  to  our  reHgioos 
and  political  establishments,  are  the  foundations  for  public  educa- 
tion ;  and  having  now  seriously  engaged  in  a  reform  of  "  the 
constitution,  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,"  the  time  cannot 

*  [In  Crosses  Selections ;  translated  into  German ;  and  abridged  bj  M. 
Peisse,  &c. 

When  this  article  was  written,  the  history  of  our  oldest  universities 
(Oxford  and  Cambridge)  had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  their  parts  and  pnndpltis 
were  not  understood,  even  by  themselves ;  nay,  opinions  asserted  and  m- 
versally  accepted  touching  the  most  essentiid  points  of  their  constitotioo, 
not  only  erroneous,  but  precisely  the  converse  of  truth.  The  more  obvioas 
sources  of  information  did  not  remedy,  when  they  did  not  countenance,  the  idL<- 
apprehensions.  Criticism,  not  compilation,  was  therefore  requisite ;  and  a  cor- 
rection of  the  more  important  errors,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  seoocd- 
hand  authorities, — this  a  collection  of  original  documents,  to  say  nothhi? 
of  the  more  authentic  histories  of  universities  and  academical  antiquities, 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  forming,  has  enabled  me  (I  hope  unostentation^lr) 
to  accomplish.  The  views  in  this  and  the  subsequent  articles,  have  beeB 
followed,  (often  silently,)  without  controversy,  and  almost  without  hesita- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  abroad ;  while  even  the  trifling  inaccuracic^^ 
into  which  I  had  inadvertently  fallen,  are  faithfully  copied  by  those  who 
would  be  supposed  to  look  and  speak  for  themselves.] 
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e  distant  for  a  reform  in  the  schools  and  universities  which 
ave  hardly  avoided  their  contempt.  Public  intelligence  is  not, 
s  hitherto,  tolerant  of  prescriptive  abuses,  and  the  country  now 
cmands — ^that  endowments  for  the  common  weal  should  no  longer 
•e  administered  for  private  advantage.  At  this  auspicious  crisis, 
nd  under  a  ministry,  no  longer  warring  against  general  opinion, 
re  should  be  sorry  not  to  contribute  our  endeavour  to  attract 
ttention  to  the  defects  which  more  or  less  pervade  all  our 
lational  seminaries  of  education,  and  to  the  means  best  calculated 
or  their  removal.  We  propose,  therefore,  from  time  to  *time,  to 
;ontinae  to  review  the  state  of  these  estabUshments,  considered 
>oth  absolutely  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to  modify  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  empire. 

In  proceeding  to  the  Universities,  we  commence  with  Oxford. 
This  University  is  entitled  to  precedence,  from  its  venerable  anti- 
quity, its  ancient  fame,  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  and  the 
mportance  of  its  privileges :  but  there  is  another  reason  for  our 
preference. 

Without  attempting  any  idle  and  invidious  comparison, — with- 
out asserting  the  superior  or  inferior  excellence  of  Oxford  in  con- 
trast with  any  other  British  University,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming,  tiiat  comparing  what  it  actually  is  with  what  it  pos- 
sibly could  be,  Oxford  is,  of  all  academical  institutions,  at  once 
the  most  imperfect  and  the  most  perfectible.     Properly  directed, 
as  they  might  be,  the  means  which  it  possesses  would  render 
it  the  most  efficient  University  in  existence ;  improperly  directed, 
as  they  are,  each  part  of  the  apparatus  only  counteracts  another ; 
and  there  is  not  a  similar  institution  which,  in  proportion  to  what 
it  ought  to  accomplish,  accomplishes  so  little.     But  it  is  not  in 
demonstrating  the  imperfection  of  the  present  system,  that  we 
principally  ground  a  hope  of  its  improvement;  it  is  in  demon- 
strating its  illegality.     In  the  reform  of  an  ancient  establishment 
like  Oxford,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  initiate  a  movement.     In 
comparing  Oxford  as  it  is,  with  an  ideal  standard,  there  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  change  expedient, 
if  not  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  a  change  at  all;  but,^in 
comparing  it  with  the  standard  of  its  own  code  of  statutes,  there 
can  be  none.    It  will  not  surely  be  contended  that  matters  should 
continue  as  they  are,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  now  administered, 
this  University  pretends  only  to  accomplish  a  petty  fraction  of 
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the  ends  proposed  to  it  by  law,  and  attempts  even  this  only  bv 
iHegBl  means.  But  a  progress  being  determined  towards  a  sUt€ 
of  right,  it  is  easy  to  accelerate  the  momentum  towards  a  state  of 
excellence : — ^^txA  ifM9v  ^tunig. 

Did  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  allow  us  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, we  should,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity, both  as  established  in  law,  but  non-existent  in  &ct,  and 
as  established  in  fact,  but  non-existent  in  law ;  in  the  second^  the 
causes  which  determined  the  transition  from  the  statutory  to  the 
illegal  constitution;  in  the  third,  the  advantages  and  di^Tan- 
tages  of  the  two  systems ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  means  by  which 
the  University  may  be  best  restored  to  its  efficiency.    In  the  pre- 
sent article,  we  can,  however,  only  compass, — and  that  inade^ 
quately, — the  first  and  second  heads.    The  third  and  fourth  ve 
must  reserve  for  a  separate  discussion,  in  which  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  demonstrate,  that  the  intrusive  system,  compared  with 
the  legitimate,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unauthorized, — ^that  the  preli- 
minary  step  in  a  reform  must  be  a  return  to  the  Statutory  Con* 
stitution, — and  that  this  constitution,  though  far  from  faoltkss, 
mayt  by  a  few  natural  and  easy  changes,  be  improved  into  an 
instrument  of  academical  education,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  in 
the  world.     The  subject  of  our  consideration  at  present  requires 
a  fuller  exposition,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  bat 
because,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  origin,  and  consequentlj 
the  cure,  of  the  corruption  of  the  English  Universities,  is  totaOj 
misunderstood.      The   vices  of  the  present  system   have  bees 
observed,  and  frequently  discussed;  but  as  it  has  never  been 
shown  in  what  manner  these  vices  were  generated,  so  it  has  never 
been  perceived  how  easily  their  removal  might  be  enforced.  It  is 
generally  believed  that,  however  imperfect  in  itself,  the  actual 
mechanism  of  education  organized  in  these  seminaries,  is  a  time- 
honoured  and  essential  part  of  their  being,  established  upon  sta- 
tute, endowed  by  the  national  legislature  with  exclusive  priTi* 
leges,  and  inviolable  as  a  vested  right.     We  shall  prove,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  new  as  it  is  inexpedient, — ^not  only  accidental 
to  the  University,  but  radically  subversive  of  its  constitution,— 
witliout  legal  sanction,  nay,  in  violation  of  positive  law,— arro- 
gating the  privileges  exclusively  conceded  to  another  system, 
which  it  has  superseded, — and  so  far  from  being  defendble  bv 
those  it  profits,  as  a  right,  that  it  is  a  flagrant  usurpation,  obtained 
through  perjury,  and  only  tolerated  from  neglect. 
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of  ^  ^*^d    Cambridge,  as  establishments  for  edocation, 

^  Th   f    P*»^8,— of  the  University  proper,  and  of  the  Cot- 

And     jJrivile&Zf*^*'*  original  and  essential,  is  founded,  controlled, 

M-     1^1    ^^  public  authority,,  for  the  adrantage  of  the 


I^Ktedy  and  enJ^^^^^^'  ^'^'^^^^^'^^  ***^  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
^-s^itt  TsLYonrtkA  ^f^  by  priTate  munificence,  for  the  interest  of 


cer- 


**  savoured  in^-    -     ^  f"'**^  •" ^^^*  *"*  •u^*—^*  «>,.«»  u^*- 

«7.sJ8i;,  and  th   ^  T*^^*'*'    ''^®  ^'^^  ^*^*^  *®  Colleges  did  not 

abolished,  th      '^^^wtj  ^'^s  there ;  and  were  the  Colleges  again 

/ban<led  soJel        '^^'^^rsity  would  remain  entire.     The  former, 

end  of  its  ins*^     -**    education,  exists  only  as  it  accomplishes  the 

and    liaiutatio    ^'^^^^  5  ^^  latter,  founded  principany  for  alhnent 

wiOiiii  their  wJii  ^^^'^d  still  exist,  were  all  education  abandoned 

is  necesBarily       ^"         ^^^  Uniyersity,  as  a  national  establishment, 

vate   institatioii^^^*^   ^^^  ^®  li^es  in  general ;  the  Colleges,  as  pri. 

done,— ^lose  th  •     *^ight  universaDy  do,  as  some  haye  actually 

bers.  S^tes  upon  all,  except  their  foundation  mem* 

The   Uniyerrif;^  . , 

vicarious  of  each  ^Jid  Collies  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor 

functiGDS,  it  cease^^^*^^'*  ^^  *^®  University  ceases  to  perform  its 
nati<m  to  the^^^^  ^^  exist ;  and  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
UniTersity,  can^T]?^^^  of  public  education  legally  organized  in  the 
without  the  ci»i^^*  ^thout  the  consent  of  the  nation,— far  less 
transf^red totib^^^*  of  the  academical  legislature,— be  lawfblly 
ized  in  the  CoU^^^  ^^stem  of  private  education  precariously  organ- 
UniTersity  have  ^^^^,  and  over  which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
fuRy  usurped.       ^^^^^  control.     They  have,  however,  been  unlaw-^ 

Through  the  ^^^ 
of  its  functions  a^^^^^"*^**  ^^  *^®  Univcrmty,  and  the  usurpation 
arisen  the  secoi^^    l)rivaeges  by  the  CoUegial  bodies,  there  has 
other  —The  oi^.,    ^^  two  systems,  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
ancie^  and  8tat»>l     ^^  ^U^^**  *®   University  was  paramount,   is 


ascendant,  is  r«^^**y ;  the  other,  in  which  the  CoU^es  have  the 
Tient  to  pabUc^^*^<i  and  illegal— In  the  former,  all  was  subser- 
all  is  BBcriflced  V^^^y*  and  the  intererts  of  science ;  in  the  latter, 
the  teacher.-^^  l>riYate  monopoly,  «uid  to  the  convenience  of 
acoonanodationV^^  former  ampliBed  the  means  of  edncation  m 
!r^r*L.  Km-x  *^  t.l,fl  roiishty  end  which  a  Umvenaty  proposes; 
^^oJ^l**  t;^«  e^  wUch  the  Umven.ity  attempts  to  the 
"^^J.  T?^  ^ty  iistrmnents  which  the  intmsive  system 
employs-The    o^^forded  education  in  all  the  Facnltics;  the 
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other  professes  to  furnish  only  dementary  tuition  in  tlie  lowest. 
— In  the  authorised  system,  the  cyde  of  instmetion  was  dktiv 
bated  among  a  body  of  teachers,  all  professedly  cho9en  from  merit, 
and  each  concentrating  his  ability  on  a  single  object;  in  tk 
unauthorised,  erery  branch,  necessary  to  be  learned,  is  monopo- 
lized by  an  indiTidual,  privileged  to  teach  aU,  though  probably  ill 
qualified  to  teach  any. — The  old  system  daily  collected  into  large 
classes,  under  the  same  professor,  the  whole  youth  of  ihe  UniTO^- 
sity  of  equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  possible  a  keen  and  con- 
stant and  unremitted  competition;  the  new,  which  elevates  th« 
colleges  and  halls  into  so  many  little  universities,  and  in  these 
houses  distributes  the  students,  without  r^ard  to  ability  or  stand- 
ing, among  some  fifty  tutors,  frustrates  all  emulation  mnon^  tht- 
members  of  its  small  and  ill-assorted  classes. — ^In  the  supersede^] 
system,  the  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties  were  solemn  testimonials 
that  the  graduate  had  accomplished  a  regular  course  of  studv  m 
the  public  schools  of  the  University,  and  approved  his  competence 
by  exercise  and  examination  ;  and  on  these  degrees,  only  as  sucb 
testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  were  there  bestove^J 
by  the  civil  legislature,  great  and  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
church,  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine,    b 
the  superseding  system,  Degrees  in  all  the  Faculties,  except  the 
lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course  ot 
academical  study,  nor  any  ascertained  proficiency  in  the  graduate : 
and  these  now  nominal  distinctions  retcun  their  privileges  to  the 
public  detriment,  and  for  the  benefit  only  of  those  by  whom  thev 
have  been  deprived  of  their  significance. — Such  is  the  general 
contrast  of  the  two  systems,  which  we  must  now  exhibit  iQ 
detail. 

System  de  jure, — The  Corpus  iStatutorum  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is — we  should  say,  ought  to  be — ^governed,  was 
digested  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  through  the 
influence  of  Laud,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  King,  Chancellor,  and 
Convocation,  in  the  year  1636.  The  far  greater  number  of  thos^ 
statutes  had  been  previously  in  force ;  and,  except  in  certain 
articles  subsequently  added,  modified,  or  restricted,  (contained  in 
the  Appendix  and  Addenda,)  they  exclusively  determine  the  latr 
and  constitution  of  the  University  to  the  present  hour.  Even 
member  is  bound  by  oath  and  subscription  to  their  faithful  obser- 
vance.— In  explanation  of  the  statutory  system  of  instruction,  it 
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nay  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
u^ademical  teaching,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Laudian 
Code. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all  the  older 
universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of  instruction  was 
not  confided  to  a  special  body  of  privileged  professors.     The  Uni- 
versity was  governed,  the  University  was  taught,  by  the  graduates 
at  large.    Professor,  Master,  Doctor,  were  originally  synonymous. 
Every  graduate  had  an  equal  right  of  teaching  publicly  in  the 
University  the  subjects  competent  to  his  faculty,  luid  to  the  rank 
of  his  degree ;  nay,  every  graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of 
teaching  publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty, 
for   such  was  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree 
itself.    The  Bachelor,  or  imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an  exercise 
towards  the  higher  honour,  and  useful  to  himself,  partly  as  a  per- 
formance due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of  advantage  to  others, 
was  bound  to  read  under  a  master  or  doctor  in  his  faculty,  a  course 
of  lectures ;  and  the  Master,  Doctor,  or  perfect  graduate,  was,  in 
like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obliged  immediately  to  com- 
mence, (incipere,)  and  to  continue  for  a  certain  period  publicly  to 
teach,  (regere,)  some  at  least  of  the  subjects  appertaining  to  his 
faculty.    As,  however,  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  University 
to  enforce  this  obligation  of  public  teaching,  compulsory  on  all 
graduates  during  the  term  of  their  necessary  reffency,  if  there  did 
not  pome  forward  a  competent  number  of  voluntary  regents  to 
execute  tUs  function ;  and  as  the  schools  belonging  to  the  several 
faculties,  and  in  which  alone  all  public  or  ordinary  instruction 
could  be  delivered,  were  frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  multitude  of  the  inceptors ;  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  these  Uni- 
versities the  original  period  of  necessary  regency  was  once  and 
again  abbreviated,  and  even  a  dispensation  from  actual  teaching 
duiing  its  continuance,  commonly  allowed.*    At  the  same  time,  as 

*  In  Oxford,  where  the  pablic  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  School 
Street^  were  propCHtionally  more  namerons  (there  are  known  bj  name  above 
forty  sets  of  schools  anciently  open  in  that  street,  t.  e.  bniidings,  containing 
from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms)  than  those  in  Paris  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  that  faculty,  in  the  Bue  de  la  Fouarre  {Vkm  Stramineus), 
—in  Oxford  this  dispensation  was  more  tardily  allowed.  In  Paris,  the  Mas- 
ter who  was  desirous  of  exercising  this  privilege  of  his  degree,  petitioned  his 
faculty  pro  regentia  et  scholia ;  and  schools,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  granted 
to  him  by  his  nation,  according  to  his  seniority. 
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the  Umyeraity  only  accomplished  the  end  of  its  existence  throngb 
its  regents,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  foQ  privileges  in  iu 
legislation  and  gOYernment ;  they  alone  partook  of  its  benefim 
and  sportuliB.  In  Paris,  the  non-regent  graduates  were  only 
assembled  on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions;  in  Oxford,  the 
regents  constituted  the  House  of  Congregation,  which,  among 
other  exclusive  prerogatives,  was  anciently  the  initiatory  assembly, 
through  which  it  behoved  that  every  measure  should  pass,  before 
it  could  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Convocation,  compoised 
indifferently  of  all  regents  and  non-regents  resident  in  the  Uni- 
versity.* 

This  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent  continued  most  ri^dlr 
marked  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, — the  faculty  on  which  the  older 
universities  were  originally  founded,  and  which  was  always  greadr 
the  most  numerous.     In  the  other  faculties,  both  in  Paris  and 
Oxford,  all  doctors  succeeded  in  usurping  the  style  and  privilege> 
of  regent,  though  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching ;  and  in  Ox- 
ford, the  same  was  allowed  to  masters  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
during  the  statutory  period  of  their  necessary  regency,  even 
when  availing  themselves  of  a  dispensation  from  the  performanee 
of  its  duties ;  and  extended  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  (who  were 
also  in  Paris  Begens  d'honneur^)  and  to  College  Deans.    This 
explains  the  constitution  of  the  Oxford  House  of  Congregation  at 
the  present  day. 

The  ancient  system  of  academical  instruction  by  the  graduates 
at  large,  was,  however,  still  more  essentially  modified  by  another 
innovation.  The  regents  were  entitled  to  exact  from  their  audi- 
tors a  certain  regulated  fee  (pastvs,  oolleeta.)  To  relieve  the 
scholars  of  this  burden,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  able  teachers, 
salaries  were  sometimes  given  to  certain  graduates,  on  con^dera- 
tion  of  their  delivery  of  ordinary  lectures  without  collect.  In 
many  universities,  attendance  on  these  courses  was  specially  requi* 
red  of  those  proceeding  to  a  degree ;  and  it  was  to  the  salaried 
graduates  that  the  title  of  Professors,  in  academical  language, 
was  at  last  peculiarly  attributed.  By  this  institution  of  salaried 
lecturers,  dispensation  could  be  universally  accorded  to  the  other 
graduates.   The  unsalaried  regents  found,  in  general,  their  schools 


*  It  was  only  by  an  abosive  fiction  that  those  were  snbseqneatly  held  to 
be  Convictores,  or  actual  residents  in  the  University,  who  retained  their 
names  on  the  books  of  a  Hall,  or  College.   See  Corpns  Statntonim,  tit.  x.  §  1. 
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Leseirtcd  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  privileged  lecturers ; 
uad  though  the  right  of  public  teaching  competent  to  every  gra- 
lu£tt<e  still  remained  entire,  its  exercise  was,  in  a  great  measure; 
i.l>2tn<loned  to  the  body  of  professors  organized  more  or  less  com- 
pletely in  the  several  faculties  throughout  the  universities  of 
Europe.    To  speak  only  of  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  only  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts :  ten  salaried  Readers  or  Professors  of  the  setfen 
ctrta    and  the  three  philosophies*  had  been  nominated  by  the 
House  of  Congregation,  and  attendance  on  their  lectures  enforced 
hy  statute,  long  prior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Laudian  digest.   At  the 
da.te  of  that  code,  the  greater  number  of  these  chairs  had  obtain- 
ed permanent  endowments ;  and  four  only  depended  for  a  fluctua- 
ting stipend  on  certain  fines  and  taxes  levied  on  the  graduates 
they  relieved  from  teaching,  and  on  the  under-graduates  they 
were  appointed  to  teach.    At  that  period  it  was,  however,  still 
usual  for  simple  graduates  to  exercise  their  right  of  lecturing  in 
tlie  public  schools.    While  this  continued,  ability  possessed  an 
opportunity  of  honourable  manifestation ;  a  nursery  of  experienced 
teachers  was  afforded ;  the  salaried  readers  were  not  allowed  to 
slumber  in  the  quiescence  of  an  uninfringible  monopoly;  their 
election  could  less  easily  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  interest  and 
favour ;  while  the  student,  presented  with  a  more  extensive  sphere 
of  information,  was  less  exposed  to  form  exclusive  opinions,  when 
hearing  the  same  subjects  treated  by  different  lecturers  in  different 
manners.    These  advantages  have,  by  such  an  arrangement,  been 
secured  in  the  German  universities. 

In  Oxford,  the  Corptis  StoOutorum  introduced  little  or  no  change 


*  The  Facaltj  of  Arts  origmally  comprehended,  besides  the  three  philo- 
sophies, the  whole  seven  arts.  Of  these  latter,  some  were,  however,  at 
different  times,  thrown  ont  of  the  faculty,  or  separated  from  the  other  arts, 
and  special  degrees  given  in  them,  either  apart  from,  or  in  subordination  to, 
the  general  degree.  Thus,  in  Oxford  (as  in  other  of  the  older  Universities), 
special  degrees  were  given  in  Grammar,  in  Rhetoric,  and  in  Music.  The 
two  former  subjects  were  again  withdrawn  into  the  faculty,  and  their  degrees 
waxed  obsolete, — but  Music  and  its  degree  still  remain  apart. — ^The  Greneral 
Sophist  was  a  special  degree  in  Logic,  but  subordinate  to  the  general  degree 
in  Arts.— It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  particular  degrees  gave  no  entry 
into  the  academical  assemblies.  The  historians  of  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Oxford  have  misconceived  this  subject,  from  not  illustrating  the  practice 
of  the  one  school  by  that  of  the  other.  Duboullay  and  Wood  knew  nothing 
of  each  other^s  works,  though  writing  at  the  same  time,  and  Crevier  never 
looked  beyond  Duboullay. 
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in  the  mechaDism  of  academical  instruction ;  nor  has  this  been 
done  by  any  subsequent  enactment.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
recent  statutes  on  the  subject — ^those  of  1801  and  1808 — recog- 
nise the  ancient  system  ratified  under  Laud,  as  that  still  in  force, 
and  actually  in  operation.  (Corp.  Stat  T.  iv.  Add.  p.  129 — 133. 
p.  190 — 192.)  The  scheme  thus  established  in  law,  though  now 
abolished  infacty  is  as  follows : — 

Education  is  afforded  in  all  the  faculties  in  which  degrees  are 
granted,  by  the  Uniyersity  itself,  through  its  accredited  organs, 
the  public  readers  or  professors, — ^a  regular  attendance  on  whose 
lectures  during  a  stated  period  is  in  every  faculty  indispensably 
requisite  to  qualify  for  a  degree.  To  say  nothing  of  Music,  the 
University  grants  degrees,  and  furnishes  instruction  in  four  facul- 
ties,— Arts,  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  MedidneJ^ 

In  AuTs  there  are  established  eleven  Public  Readers  or  Profes- 
sors ;  a  regular  attendance  on  whose  courses  is  necessary  during 
a  period  of  four  years  to  qualify  for  Bachelor, — during  seven,  to 
qualify  for  Master.  The  student  must  frequent,  during  the  first 
year,  the  lectures  on  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  ;  during  the  second. 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  during  the  third  and  fourth,  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geometry  and  Greek;  during  the  fiftli, 
(bachelors  of  first  year,)  Geometry,  Metaphysics,  History,  Greek, 
— and  Hebrew,  if  destined  for  the  church ;  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  History, 
Greek, — and  Hebrew,  if  intending  divines. 

To  commence  student  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a  Master- 
ship in  Arts  is  a  requisite  preliminary.  There  are  two  Professors 
of  Divinity,  on  whom  attendance  is  required,  during  seven  years 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  subsequently  during  four  for  that 
of  Doctor. 

In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law  there  is  one  Professor.  The  stu- 
dent is  not  reqiiired  to  have  graduated  in  Arts ;  but  if  a  Master 
in  that  faculty,  three  years  of  attendance  on  the  professor  quidifv 


*  Since  the  Reformation,  as  the  subject  of  the  faculty  of  Canon  Law  was 
no  longer  taught,  degrees  in  that  faculty  were  very  properly  by  Royal  order 
discontinued,  (that  faculty  and  its  degrees  being  formally  abolished  hy  Hcnrr 
VIII.  in  the  Universities ;)  though  the  Canon  Law  has  continued  still  to  reign, 
and  the  papal  abuses  to  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  justice  to  th« 
present  hour.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  degrees  still  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  the  other  faculties,  when  the  relative  instruction  is  no  longer 
afforded? 
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lim  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  four  thereafter  for  a  Doctor'a. 
The  simple  student  must  attend  his  professor  during  fi?e  years  for 
bachelor,  and  ten  for  Doctor ;  and  previous  to  commencing  stu- 
lent  in  this  faculty,  he  must  hare  frequented  the  courses  of  logic, 
iioral  and  political  philosophy,  and  of  the  other  humane  sciences 
luring  two  years,  and  history  until  his  presentation  for  Bachelor. 
ly  recent  statute,  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  it  is  necessary 
0  pass  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

To  commence  student  in  Mbdicine,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
•btained  a  Mastership  in  Arts,  and  thereafter  the  candidate, 
besides  a  certain  attendance  on  the  Prielector  of  Anatomy,)  must 
lare  heard  the  Professor  of  Medicine  during  three  years  for  the 
legree  of  Bachelor,  and  again  during  four  years  for  that  of 
Joctor.* 

The  Professors  are  bound  to  lecture  during  term,  with  excep- 
ion  of  Lent,  t.  e.  for  about  six  months  annually,  twice  a-week,  and 
'or  two  full  hours  ;t  and  penalties  are  incurred  by  teacher  and 
student  for  any  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  several 
duties.  Among  other  useful  regulations,  it  was  here,  as  in  other 
ancient  universities,  enjoined,  *'  that  after  lecture,  the  Professors 
should  tarry  for  some  time  in  the  schools ;  and  if  any  scholar  or 
auditor  may  wish  to  argue  against  what  has  been  delivered  from 
the  chair,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  dubiety  to  resolve,  that 
they  should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satisfy  his  difficulties  and 
doubts." 

But  though  a  body  of  Professors  was  thus  established  as  the 
special  organ  through  which  the  University  effected  the  purposes 
of  its  institution,  the  right  was  not  withdrawn,  nay,  is  expressly 
declared  to  remain  inviolate,  which  every  Master  and  Doctor 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  of  opening  in  the  public  schools 
a  course  of  lectures  on  any  of  the  subjects  within  the  compass  of 
his  faculty.     (Corp.  St.  T.  iv.  §  1.) 

But  besides  the  public  and  principal  means  of  instruction  afforded 
by  the  Professors  and  other  Regents  in  the  University,  the  stu* 
dent  was  subjected  until  his  first  degree,  or  during  the  first  four 


*  Of  several  other  chairs  subsequently  established,  we  make  no  mention, 
as  these  were  never  constituted  into  necessary  parts  of  the  academical 
system. 

t  Previously  to  Laud^s  statutes,  the  professors  in  general  were  bound  to 
lecture  dat7y,  and  all,  if  we  recollect,  at  least ybur  times  a- week.  The  change 
was  absnrd.    It  was  standing  which  shonld  have  been  shortened. 
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years  of  his  academical  life,  to  the  subsidiary  and  private  disci- 
pline of  a  TvJUyr  in  the  Hall  or  College  to  which  he  belonged. 
This  regulation  was  rendered  peculiarly  expedient  by  circum- 
stances which  no  longer  exist  Prior  to  tlie  period  of  the  Laodi^m 
digest,  it  was  customary  to  enter  the  University  at  a  v^y  early 
age ;  and  the  student  of  those  times,  when  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  Master,  was  frequently  not  older  than  the  student  of  the  pre- 
sent when  he  matriculates.  It  was  of  course  found  useful  to  place 
these  academical  boys  under  the  spedal  guardianship  of  a  tut^r 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  residence  in  the  University ;  as 
it  was  also  expedient  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Popish  tutors. 
With  this,  however,  as  a  merely  private  concern,  the  UniTersity 
did  not  interfere ;  and  we  doubt,  whether  before  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  puritanical  Lieicester,  any  attempt  was  made  to  regu- 
late, by  academical  authority,  the  character  of  those  who  might 
officiate  in  this  capacity,  or  before  the  chancellorship  of  Laud, 
to  render  imperative  the  entering  under  a  tutor  at  all,  and  a 
tutor  resident  in  the  same  house  with  the  pupil.  (Compare 
Wood's  Annals,  a.  1581,  and  Corp.  Stat.  T.  iii.  §  2.)  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  tutorial  office  was  viewed  as  one  of  very 
subordinate  importance  in  the  statutory  system.  To  commence 
tutor y  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  student  to  have  the  lowest 
degree  in  arts,  and  that  his  learning,  his  moral  and  reli^ous  cha- 
racter, should  be  approved  of  by  the  head  of  the  house  in  which  he 
resided,  or,  in  the  event  of  controversy  on  this  point,  by  the  vice- 
chancellor.  All  that  was  expected  of  him  was,  '^  to  imbue  his 
pupils  with  good  principles,  and  institute  them  in  approved 
authors;  but  above  all,  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  that  he  should  do  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England/* 
''  It  is  also  his  duty  to  contain  his  pupils  within  statutory  regula- 
tions in  matters  of  external  appearance,  such  as  their  clothes, 
boots,  and  hair ;  which,  if  the  pupils  are  found  to  transgress,  the 
tutor  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  offence,  shall  forfeit  six  and 
eightpence,  and  for  the  fourth,  shall  be  interdicted  from  his  tato* 
rial  function  by  the  vice-chancellor."  (T.  iii.  §  2.) — ^Who  could 
have  anticipated  from  this  statute  what  the  tutor  was  ultimately 
to  become  ? 

The  preceding  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  by  statute  the 
University  of  Oxford  proposes  an  end  not  less  comprehensive 
than  other  universities,  and  attempts  to  accomplish  that  end  by 
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the  same  machinery  which  they  employ.  It  proposes  as  its  ade- 
quate end,  the  education  of  youth  in  the  four  faculties  of  arts, 
theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  for  accomplishment  of  this,  a 
body  of  public  lecturers  constitute  the  instrument  which  it  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusiyely,  employs.  But  as  the  University  of 
Oxford  only  executes  its  purpose,  and  therefore  only  realises  its 
existence,  through  the  agency  of  its  professorial  system ;  conse- 
quently, whatever  limits,  weakens,  or  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
that  system,  limits,  weakens,  and  destroys  the  university  itself. 
With  the  qualities  of  this  system,  as  organised  in  Oxford,  we  have 
at  present  no  concern.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  if  not 
perfect,  it  was  perfectible ;  and  at  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
there  were  few  universities  in  Europe  which  could  boast  of  an 
organization  of  its  public  instructors  more  complete,  and  none 
perhaps  in  which  that  organization  was  so  easily  susceptible  of  so 
high  an  improvement. 

In  the  system  de  /ado  aU  is  changed.  The  University  is  in 
abeyance ; — "  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra."  In  none  of  the  facul- 
ties is  it  supposed  that  the  professors  any  longer  furnish  the 
instruction  necessary  for  a  degree.  Some  chairs  are  even  nomi- 
Dally  extinct  where  an  endowment  has  not  perpetuated  the  sine- 
cure; and  the  others  betray,  in  general,  their  existence  only 
through  the  Calendar.  If  thesilence  of 'Hhe  schools"  be  occasionally 
broken  by  a  formal  lecture,  or  if  on  some  popular  subjects  (fees 
being  now  permitted)  a  short  course  be  usually  delivered ;  atten- 
dance on  these  is  not  more  required  or  expected,  than  attendance 
in  the  music-room.  For  every  degree  in  every  faculty  above 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  standing  on  the  College  books,  is  allowed  to 
count  for  residence  in  the  university,  and  attendance  on  the 
public  courses;  and  though,  under  these  circumstances,  exami- 
nations be  more  imperatively  necessary,  an  examination  only 
exists  for  the  elementary  degree,  of  which  residence  is  also  a 
condition. 

It  is  thus  not  even  pretended  that  Oxford  now  supplies  more 
than  the  preliminary  of  an  academical  education.  Even  this  is 
not  afforded  by  the  University,  but  abandoned  to  the  Colleges 
and  Halls ;  and  the  Academy  of  Oxford  is  therefore  not  one  pub- 
lic University,  but  merely  a  collection  of  private  schools.  The 
University,  in  fact,  exists  only  in  semblance,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
unauthorized  seminaries  by  which  it  has  been  replaced,  and  which 
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have  contrived,  ander  covert  of  its  name,  to  slip  into  possession  of 
its  public  priyileges.* 

But  as  academical  education  was  usurped  by  the  Tutors  from 
the  Professors, — so  all  tutorial  education  was  usurped  by  the  Fel- 
lows from  the  other  graduates.  The  fellows  exclusively  teach  all 
that  Oxford  now  deems  necessary  to  be  taught;  and  as  every 
tutor  is  singly  vicarious  of  the  whole  ancient  body  of  professors. 
— civile  ff-oxx^y  drriitog  iZxx«f» — ^tho  present  capacity  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  to  effect  the  purposes  of  its  establishment  must,  consequently, 
be  determined  by  the  capacity  of  eachfellow^iUor  to  compass  the 
cydopoedia  of  aeademioal  mstrwstion.  If  Oxford  accomplishes  the 
ends  of  a  University  even  in  its  lowest  faculty,  every  fellow-tutor 
must  be  a  second  "  Doctor  Univeracdis,'* 

"  Qui  tria,  qui  septem,  qui  totxim  scibile  scivit.'" 

But  while  thus  resting  her  success  on  the  most  extmordinary 
ability  of  her  teachers,  we  shall  see  that  she  makes  no  provision 
even  for  their  most  ordinary  competence. 


*  How  completely  the  University  is  annihilated, — how  completely  even  aU 
memory  of  its  history^  aU  knowledge  of  its  constitution^  have  perished  in  Oxford^ 
is  significantly  shown  in  the  following  passage,  written  not  many  years  ago, 
by  a  very  able  defender  of  things  as  they  now  are  in  that  seminary.  ^^  There 
are,  moreover,**  says  Bishop  Copplestone,  *^  some  points  in  the  constitution 
of  this  place,  which  are  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  our  revilers,  but  which 
ought  to  be  known  and  well  considered,  before  any  comparison  is  made 
between  what  we  are,  and  what  we  ought  to  be.  The  UNiVERsrrr  of 
Oxford  is  not  a  National  Foundation.  It  is  a  congeries  offoundaiidmt^ 
originating  some  in  royal  munificence,  bnt  more  in  private  piety  and  bounty. 
They  are  moulded  indeed  into  one  corporation ;  bnt  each  one  of  our  twenty 
Colleges  is  a  corporation  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  peculiar  statutes,  not 
only  regulating  its  internal  afiairs,  but  confining  its  benefits  by  a  gr^at 
variety  of  limitations."  (Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  the  Edinburgh  Rerieu:, 
p.  183.)  In  refntation  of  this  uncontradicted  assertion,  which  is  not  ^mplj 
wrong,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth,  we  shall  content  oniselves 
with  merely  quoting  a  sentence  from  the  ^*  Abstract  of  divers  Privileges  and 
Rights  ofihe  University  of  Oxford^^  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Wallis,  the  least  of 
whose  merits  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  constitntioo 
of  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  Registrar.  "  The  rights  or  privneges 
(whatever  they  be)  [are]  not  granted  or  belonging  to  Scholars  as  Umng  in 
Colleges,,  ^.  bnt  to  Colleges,  &c.,  as  houses  inhabited  by  Scholars^  the  Col- 
leges which  we  now  have  being  accidental  to  the  corporation  if  the  University, 
and  the  confining  of  Scholars  now  to  a  certain  number  of  Colleges  and  Halls 
being  extrinsical  to  the  University,  and  by  a  law  of  their  own  making^  each 

College  (but  not  the  Halls)  being  a  distinct  corporation  from  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity." 
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As  the  fellowshipB  were  not;  founded  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, so  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a  fellow  are  not  those  that 
constitute  an  instructor.  The  Colleges  owe  their  establishment 
to  the  capricious  bounty  of  individuals;  and  the  fellow  rarely 
owes  his  eUgibility  to  merit  alone,  but  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  to  fortuitous  circumstances.*  The  fellowships  in  Oxford 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  founder's  kin, — ^to  founder's 
kin»-  born  in  particular  counties,  or  educated  at  particular  schools, 
— to  the  scholars  of  certain  schools,  without  restriction,  or  nar- 
rowed by  some  additional  circumstance  of  age  or  locality  of  birth, 
—to  the  natiTes  of  certain  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  islands,  coun- 
ties, towns,  parishes  or  manors,  under  every  variety  of  arbitrary 
condition.  In  some  cases,  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
certain  standing,  in  others  he  must  not ;  in  some  he  must  be  in 
orders,  perhaps  priest's,  in  others  he  is  only  bound  to  enter  the 
cliurch  within  a  definite  time.  In  some  cases  the  fellow  may 
freely  choose  his  profession ;  in  general  he  is  limited  to  theology, 
and  in  a  few  instances  must  proceed  in  law  or  medicine.  The 
nomination  is  sometimes  committed  to  an  individual,  sometimes  to 
a  body  of  men,  and  these  either  within  or  without  the  College 
and  University  ;  but  in  general  it  belongs  to  the  fellows.  The 
elective  power  is  rarely,  however,  deposited  in  worthy  hands; 
and  even  when  circumstances  permit  any  liberty  of  choice,  desert 
has  too  seldom  a  chance  in  competition  with  favour.  With  one 
unimportant  exception,  the  fellowships  are  perpetual ;   but  they 

*  This  is  candidly  acknowledged  by  the  intelligent  apologist  just  qaoted. 
""  In  most  Colleges  the  fellowships  are  appropriated  to  certdn  schools,  dio- 
ceses, comities,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  parishes,  with  a  preference  given 
to  the  fonnder^s  kindred  for  ever.  Many  qnaliflcations,  qnite  foreign  to 
intellectnal  talents  and  learning,  are  thus  enjoined  by  the  founders ;  and  in 
vay  few  instances  is  a  free  choice  of  candidates  allowed  to  the  fellows  of  a 
College,  upon  any  vacancy  in  their  number.  Merit  therefore  has  not  such 
provision  made  as  the  extent  of  the  endowments  might  seem  to  promise. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  various  institutions  is  not  the  best.  The 
best  of  them  perhaps  are  those  [in  only  two  Colleges]  where  an  unrestrained 
choice  is  left  among  all  candidates  who  have  taken  one  degree.  The  worst 
are  those  which  are  appropriated  to  schools,  from  which  boys  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  are  forwarded  to  a  fiked  station  and  emolument,  which  nothing 
can  forfeit  but  flagrant  misconduct,  and  which  no  exertion  can  render  more 
valuable."  (Reply  to  the  Calumnies,  &c.  p.  183.)  We  may  add,  that  even 
where  "  a  free  choice  of  candidates  is  allowed,"  the  electors  are  not  always 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  has  latterly  prevailed  in  the  Colleges,— of  Balliol 
and  Oriel,  Oxford,  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
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are  vacated  by  marriage,  and  by  acceptance  of  a  living  in  the 
Church  above  a  limited  amount.  They  vary  greatly  in  emola- 
ment  in  difFerent  Colleges ;  and  in  the  same  Colleges  the  differ- 
ence  is  often  considerable  between  those  on  different  foundations, 
and  on  the  same  foundations  between  the  senior  and  the  junior 
fellowships.  Some  do  not  even  afford  the  necessaries  of  life; 
others  are  more  than  competent  to  its  superfluities.  Rerid^M^e  is 
now  universally  dispensed  with;  though  in  some  cases  certab 
advantages  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  spot.  In  the  Church, 
the  Colleges  possess  considerable  patronage ;  the  livings  as  ^ej 
£Edl  vacant  are  at  the  option  of  the  fellows  in  the  order  of  senioritv: 
and  the  advantage  of  a  fellowship  depends  often  less  on  the 
amount  of  salary  which  it  inmiediately  affords,  than  on  the  value 
of  the  preferment  to  which  it  may  ultimately  lead. 

But  while,  as  a  body,  the  fellows  can  thus  hardly  be  sap- 
posed  to  rise  above  the  vulgar  average  of  intelligence  and 
acquirement :  so,  of  the  fellows,  it  is  not  those  best  competent  to 
its  discharge  who  are  generally  found  engaged  in  the  business  of 
tuition. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  power  of  adequate  selection, 
were  there  even  sufficient  materials  from  which  to  choose.  The 
head,  himself,  of  the  same  leaven  with  the  feUows,  csuinot  be 
presumed  greatly  to  transcend  their  level ;  and  he  is  peculiarlv 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  that  party  spirit  by  which  collegia! 
bodies  are  so  frequently  distracted.  Were  his  approbation  of 
tutors,  therefore,  free,  we  could  have  no  security  for  the  wisdom 
and  impartiality  of  his  choice.  But  in  point  of  fact  he  can 
only  legally  refuse  his  sanction  on  the  odious  grounds  of  ignor- 
ance, vice,  or  irreligion.  The  tutors  are  thus  virtually  self- 
appointed. 

But  in  the  second  place,  a  fellow  constitutes  himself  a  tutor, 
not  because  he  suits  tiie  office,  but  because  the  office  is  conve- 
nient to  him.  The  standard  of  tutorial  capacity  and  of  tutorial 
performance  is  in  Oxford  too  low  to  frighten  even  the  diffident 
or  lazy.  The  advantages  of  the  situation  in  point  either  of 
profit  or  reputation,  are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  ambitious  talent ; 
and  distinguished  ability  is  sure  soon* to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
vocation, — if  marriage  does  not  precipitate  a  retreat.*      The 


*  ^'  So  far  from  a  College  being  a  drain  upon  the  world,  the  woiid  drains 
CoUeges  of  their  most  efficient  members ;  and  although  the  University  thn$ 
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fellow  who  in  general  undertakes  the  office,  and  continues  the 
longest  to  discharge  it,  is  a  clerical  expectant  whose  hopes  are 
bounded  by  a  College  living ;  and  who,  until  the  wheel  of  pro- 
motion has  moyed  round,  is  content  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a 
leisure  life  by  the  interest  of  an  occupation,  and  to  improve  his 
income  by  its  emoluments.  Thus  it  is  that  tuition  is  not  solemnly 
engaged  in  as  an  important,  arduous,  responsible,  and  perma- 
nent occupation ;  but  lightiy  viewed  and  undertaken  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  a  business  by  the  by,  a  state  of  transition,  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else ; — ^in  a  word,  as  a  pass-time. 

But  in  the  third  place,  were  the  tutors  not  the  creatures  of 
accident,  did  merit  exclusively  determine  their  appointment, 
and  did  the  situation  tempt  the  services  of  the  highest  talent, 
still  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  complement  of  able  men 
equal  in  number  to  the  cloud  of  tutors  whom  Oxford  actually 
employs. 

This  general  demonsti^ation  of  what  the  fellow-tutors  of  Oxford 
mttst  be,  is  more  than  confirmed  by  a  view  of  what  they  dctually 
are, — ^It  is  not  contended  that  the  system  excludes  men  of  merit, 
but  that  merit  is  in  general  the  accident,  not  the  principle,  of 
their  appointment.  We  might,  therefore,  always  expect,  on  the 
common  doctrine  of  probabilities,  that  among  the  multitude  of 
college  tutors,  there  should  be  a  few  known  to  the  world  for 
ability  and  erudition.  But  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that,  on  the  average,  there  is  to  he  found  among  those  to 
whom  Oxford  confides  the  business  of  education^  an  infinitely 
smaller  proportion  of  men  of  literary  reputation,  than  am^ong  the 
adtud  instructors  of  any  other  University  in  the  world.  For 
example :  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  exhibits  the 
names  of  above  forty  fellow-tutors;  yet  among  these  we  have 
not  encountered  a  single  individual  of  whose  Uterary  existence 
the  public  is  aware.  This  may  be  an  unfavourable  accident ;  but 
where  is  the  University,  out  of  Britain,  of  which  so  little  could  at 
ftny  time  be  said  of  its  instructors  f 

We  at  present  consider  the  system  de  facto  in  itself,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  effects ;  and  say  nothing  of  its  qualities,  except 

hecomes  a  more  effectual  engine  of  education  [!  how  ?]  it  loses  much  of  that 
characteristic  feature  it  once  had,  as  a  residence  of  learned  leisure,  and  an 
emporium  of  literature."— IZi^pfy  to  the  Calumnies^  ^.  p.  186.— [Adam  Smith, 
who  was  himself  of  Oxford,  has  some  good  observations  upon  this  rapid 
^Irainage  and  its  effect  in  sinking  the  University.] 

2c 
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in  80  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the  bare  statement  of  its  or^ni- 
sation.    So  much,  however,  is  notorious ;  either  the  great  Umvo-- 
fflty  of  Oxford  does  not  now  attempt  to  accomplish  what  it  uwu 
established  to  effect,  and  what  every,  even  the  meanest,  UniTersitY 
proposes ;  or  it  attempts  this  by  Tneatis  iiwersdy  proportioned  to 
the  end,  and  thus  ludicrously  fcdls  in  the  endeavour.     That  there 
is  much  of  good,  much  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Universi- 
ties, in  the  present  spirit  and  present  economy  of  Oxford,  we  are 
happy  to  acknowledge,  and  may  at  another  time  endearonr  to 
demonstrate.     But  this  good  is  occasioned,  not  effected;  it  exist«:, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  excellence  in  the  instmctors, — and  i> 
only  favoured  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  interest  of 
those  private  corporations,  who  administer  the  University  excln- 
sively  for  their  own  benefit     As  at  present  organized,  it  is  a 
doubtful  problem  whether  the  tutorial  system  ought  not  to  be 
abated  as  a  nuisance.    For  if  some  tutors  may  afford  assistance  to 
some  pupils,  to  other  pupils  other  tutors  prove  equally  an  impedi- 
ment.   We  are  no  enemies  of  collegial  residence,  no  enemies  of  a 
tutorial  discipline,  even  now  when  its  former  necessity  has  in  a 
great  measure  been  superseded.     To  vindicate  its  utility  under 
present  circumstances,  it  must,  however,  be  raised  not  merely  from 
its  actual  corruption,  but  even  to  a  higher  excellence  than  it  pos- 
sessed by  its  original  constitution.    A  tutorial  system  in  subor- 
dination to  a  professorial  (which  Oxford  formerly  enjoyed)  we 
regard  as  affording  the  condition  of  an  absolutely  perfetU  Uni- 
versity.   But  the  tutorial  system  as  now  dominant  in   Oxford, 
is  vicious :  1%  in  its  application, — as  usurping  the  place  of  tbe 
professorial,  whose  function,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  inade- 
quate to  discharge;  2**,  in  its  constitution, — ^the  tutors  as  no« 
fortuitously  appointed,  being,  as  a  body,  incompetent  even  to  the 
duties  of  subsidiary  instruction. 

II.  We  come  now  to  our  second  subject  of  consideration : — To 
inquire  by  what  causes  and  for  what  ends  this  revolution  wa«- 
accomplished;  how  the  English  Universities,  and  in  particnlar 
Oxford,  passed  from  a  legal  to  an  illegal  state,  and  from  pviAxt" 
Universities  were  degraded  into  private  schools  ? — The  answer  i? 
precise :  This  was  effected  solely  by  the  influence,  and  exclu&iidy 
for  the  advantage,  of  the  Colleges.  But  it  requires  some  illustra- 
tion to  understand,  how  the  interest  of  these  private  corporation.^ 
was  opposed  to  that  of  the  public  institution,  of  which  they  werf 
the  accidents ;  and  how  their  domestic  tuition  was  able  gradually 
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to  imdermine,  and  ultimately  to  supersede,  the  system  of  acade- 
mical lectures  in  aid  of  which  it  was  established. 

Though  Colleges  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  University, 
vet  common  circumstances  occasioned,  throughout  all  the  older 
Univer^ties,  the  foundation  of  conventual  establishments  for  the 
habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline  of  the  student ;  and 
the  date  of  the  earliest  Colleges  is  not  long  posterior  to  the  date 
of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Establishments  of  this  nature 
are  thus  not  peculiar  to  England ;  and  like  the  greater  number  of 
her  institutions,  they  were  borrowed  by  Oxford  from  the  mother 
University  of  Paris — but  with  peculiar  and  important  modifica- 
tions«  A  sketch  of  the  CoUegial  system  as  variously  organized, 
and  as  viudonsly  affecting  the  academical  constitution  in  foreign 
Universities,  will  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  that  system  in  those  of  England,  and  of  the  para- 
mount and  unexampled  influence  it  has  exerted  in  determining 
their  corruption. 

The  causes  which  originally  promoted  the  establishment  of 
Colleges,  were  very  different  from  those  which  subsequently  occa- 
sioned their  increase,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  earliest  Universities  sprang  up.  The  great  con- 
course of  the  studious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  from 
every  country  of  Europe,  to  the  illustrious  teachers  of  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies delivered  their  prelections  in  Bologna,  Salerno,  and  Paris^ 
necessarily  occasioned,  in  these  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgings,  and 
^  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  means  were  adopted  to 
alleviate  this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect ;  and  the 
hardships  to  which  the  poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed, 
moved  compassionate  individuals  to  provide  houses,  in  which  a 
cei*tain  number  of  indigent  scholars  might  be  accommodated  with 
free  lodging  during  the  progress  of  their  studies.  The  manners, 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  early  Universities  arose,  were,  for 
obvious  reasons,  more  than  usually  corrupt ;  and  even  attendance 
on  the  public  teachers  forced  the  student  into  dangerous  and 
degrading  associations.*    Piety  thus  concurred  with  benevolence, 

*  *'  Tnnc  autem,"  says  the  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half 
^^  the  thirteenth  century,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  Paris, — ^*  tunc  antem 
amplins  in  Clero  qnam  in  alio  popnlo  dissolnta  (Lutetia  sc.)i  tamqnam  capra 
8<^bio8a  et  ovis  morblda,  pemicioso  exemplo  mnltos  hospites  saos  nndique  ad 
earn  afflnentes  corrampebat,  habitatores  snos  devorans  et  in  profondum 
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in  supplying  houses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  harboured 
without  cost,  and  youth,  removed  from  perilous  temptation,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  example  was 
afforded  for  imitation  in  the  HoapUia  which  the  religious  orders 
established  in  the  University  towns  for  those  of  their  members 
who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  learners,  to  these  places 
of  literary  resort*  Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ; 
and  a  small  bursary  or  stipend  generally  completed  the  endow- 
ment With  morsd  superintendence  was  conjoined  literary  dL^ 
cipline,  but  still  in  subservience  to  the  public  exercises  and  lec- 
tures :  opportunity  was  thus  obtained  of  constant  dupuUUum,  to 
which  the  greatest  importance  was  wisely  attributed,  ihnmgh  all  tht 
echolastie  ages  ;  while  books,  which  only  affluent  individuals  could 
then  afford  to  purchase,  were  supplied  for  the  general  use  of  the 
indigent  community. 

But  as  Paris  was  the  University  in  which  collegial  establish- 
ments were  first  founded,  so  Paris  was  the  University  in  which 
they  soonest  obtained  the  last  and  most  important  extendon 
of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionally  taken  from  the 
public  schools,  and  placed  as  regular  lecturer  within  the  Col- 
leges. Sometimes  nominated,  always  controlled,  and  onlv 
degraded  by  their  Faculty,  these  lecturers  weye  recognised  a> 
among  its  regular  teachers;  and  the  same  privileges  accorded 
to  the  attendance  on  their  College  courses,  as  to  those  delivered 
by  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  of  the  University. 
Different  Colleges  thus  afforded  the  means  of  academical  educa- 
tion in  certain  departments  of  a  faculty, — ^in  a  whole  faculty,— 
or  in  several  faculties;  and  so  far  they  constituted  particular 

demergens,  simplicem  fomicationem  nullum  peccatum  reputal>at.  Meretii- 
ces  pnblicas,  ubiqne  per  vices  et  plateas  civitatis,  passim  ad  lupanaria  5Qi 
clericos  transenntes  quasi  per  violentiam  pertrahebant.  Quod  si  foi1« 
ingredi  recusarent,  confestim  eos  '  SodomitaSy  post  ipsos  oondamcntes,  dice- 
bant.  In  una  autem  et  eadem  domo^  scHoUb  erant  superiuSy  prostibula  mferias. 
In  parte  superiori  magistri  legebant^  in  inferiori  meretrices  officia  tttrpdudims 
exercebant.  Ex  una  parte^  meretrices  inter  se  et  cum  Cenonibus  [^laum^mf] 
litigabant;  ex  aKa  parte,  disputantes  et  conttntiose  agentes  cierici  proclama- 
bant,^ — (Jacobi  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Occident,  cap.  vii.) — It  thus  appears, 
that  the  Schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  not  as  yet  established  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Fouarre.  At  this  date  in  Paris,  as  originally  also  in  Oxfoni 
the  lectures  and  disputations  were  conducted  by  the  masters  in  their  private 
habitations. 

*  [In  Italy  the  Colleges  seem  never  to  have  gone  beyond  this.  See  Fac- 
ciolati  Syntagma  x.] 
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incorporatioiis  of  teachers  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  UniTersity. 
They  formed,  in  fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  many 
fragments  of  a  University.  Into  the  Colleges,  thus  furnished 
with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board  and  educa- 
tion pensioners,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation ;  and  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  the  public  schools, 
than  to  throw  open  these  domestic  classes  to  the  members  of  the 
other  Colleges,  and  to  the  martinets  or  scholars  of  the  University 
not  belonging  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  this  was  done;  and  the  University  and  Colleges  were 
thus  intimately  united.  The  College  Regents,  selected  for  talent, 
and  recommended  to  favour  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted 
the  students  from  the  unguaranteed  courses  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  University  schools.  The  prime  faculties  of  Theology  and  Arts 
became  at  last  exclusively  coUegial.  With  the  exception  of  two 
courses  in  the  great  College  ofNavarrey  the  lectures,  disputations, 
and  acts  of  the  TheologiccU  Fcumlty  were  confined  to  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  the  Sorbonne  thus  became  convertible  with 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  *' famous  Colleges"  or  those  "  of  complete 
exercise,'*  (cc.  magna,  celebria,  famosa,  famata,  de  plein  exercise,) 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  amounted  to  eighteen, — a  number  which, 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  had  been  reduced  to  ten. 
About  eighty  others,  (cc.  parva,  non  celebria,)  of  which  above 
a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taught  either  only 
tlie  subordinate  branches  of  the  faculty,  (grammar  and  rhetoric,) 
and  this  only  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  afforded  habi- 
tation and  stipend  to  their  bursars,  now  admitted  to  education  in 
all  the  larger  coUeges,  with  the  illustrious  exception  of  Navarre. 
The  Bue  de  la  Fouarre,  (yicvs  stramineus,)  which  contained  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  different  Nations  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  once  exclusively  con- 
fined, became  less  and  less  frequented ;  until  at  last  the  public 
chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by  an  endowment,  alone  remained ; 
and  "  JTie  Street''  would  have  been  wholly  abandoned  by  the 
university,  had  not  the  acts  of  Determination,  the  forms  of  Incep^ 
torship,  and  fhe  Examinations  of  some  of  the  Nations,  still  con- 
nected the  Faculty  of  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colleges 
of  full  exercise  in  this  faculty,  continued  to  combine  the  objects  of 
a  classical  school  and  university  :  for,  besides  the  art  of  grammar 
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taught  in  six  or  seven  consecutive  classes  of  humanity  or  anaect 
literature,  they  supplied  courses  of  rhetoric,  logic,  viei^h^a. 
physics,  mathematics,  and  morals ;  the  several  subjects,  taught  by 
different  professors.  A  free  competition  was  thus  maintained 
between  the  Colleges;  the  principals  had  every  indooement  to 
appoint  only  the  most  able  teachers ;  and  the  emoluments  of  tbt? 
rival  professors  (who  were  not  astricted  to  celibacy)  depended 
mainly  on  their  fees.  A  blind  munificence  quenched  this  useful 
emulation.  In  the  year  1719,  fixed  salaries  and  retiring  pensioBs 
were  assigned  by  the  crown  to  the  College  Regents;  the  lieges 
at  large  now  obtained  the  gratuitous  instruction  which  the  poor 
had  always  enjoyed,  but  the  University  gradually  declined. 

After  Paris,  no  continental  University  was  more  affected  in  iti 
fundamental  faculty  by  the  collegia!  system  than  LouvaifL  Ori- 
ginally, as  in  Paris,  and  the  other  Universities  of  the  ParisaaD 
model,  the  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  exclusively  ddi- 
vered  by  the  regents  in  vico,  or  in  the  general  schools,  to  each  of 
whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  hour  of  teacb* 
ing,  was  assigned.  Colleges  were  founded ;  and  in  some  of  these, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  particular  schools  were  established. 
The  regents  in  these  colleges  were  not  disowned  by  the  &ciiItT, 
to  whose  control  they  were  subjected.  Here,  as  in  Pans,  the 
lectures  by  the  regents  in  mco  gradually  declined,  till  at  last  the 
three  public  professorships  of  Ethics,  Rhetoric,  and  McUhematicir 
perpetuated  by  endowment,  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
only  classes  that  remained  open  in  the  halls  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  in  which,  besides  other  exercises,  the  Quodlibetic  Disputa- 
tions were  still  annually  performed.  The  general  tuition  of  that 
faculty  was  conducted  in  four  irivai  colleges  of  fM  exertise,  or 
Pcedagogia,  as  they  were  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  colleges,  which  were  intended  less  for  the  education,  th&n 
for  the  habitation  and  aliment  of  youth,  during  their  studies. 
These  last,  which  amounted  to  above  thirty,  sent  their  bursars  for 
education  to  the  four  privileged  Colleges  of  the  Faculty ;  to  one 
or  other  of  which  these  minor  establishments  were  in  general 
Jistricted.  In  the  Paedagogia,  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Collegium  Porciy)  Philosophy  alone  was  taught,  and  this  under 
the  fourfold  division  of  Logic,  Physics,  Metaphysics,  and  MoraU, 
by  four  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.  Instruction  in  the 
Litter(B  Humxiniores,  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  disoonti* 
nued  in  the  other  three,  {cc.  Castri^  Lilii,  Falconis) ;— the  earlier 
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iixstitation  in  this  department  being  afforded  by  the  oppidan 
«»olxool8  then  everywhere  established ;  the  higher  by  the  Collegium 
Cr€xnd€nse;  and  the  highest  by  the  three  professors  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  Uterature,  in  the  Collegium  Trilingue,  founded 
irk     1517,  by   Hieronymus  Buslidius — a  memorable  institution, 
imitated  by  Francis  L  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsey  in  Oxford, 
and  by  Ximenes  in  Alcala  de  Henares.     In  the  Paddagogia  the 
discipline  was  rigorous ;  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  admirably 
sastained  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  Houses ;  and  the  emula- 
tion of  the  students,  roused  by  daily  competition  in  their  several 
classes  and  colleges,  was  powerfully  directed  towards  the  great 
general  contest,  in  which  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts 
from  the  different  Pasdagogia  were  brought  into  concourse, — ^pub- 
licly   and  minutely  tried  by  sworn  examinators, — and  finally 
arranged  with  rigorous  impartiality  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 
This  competition  for  ncademical  honours,  long  the  peculiar  glory 
of  Louvainy  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  present  examinations 
in  the  English  Universities  ;*  we  may  explain  the  former  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  latter. — [See  Reid's  Works,  p.  721  sq.] 
In  Germany  collegial  establishments  did  not  obtain  the  same 
preponderance  as  in  the  Netherlands  and  France.     In  the  older 
universities  of  the  empire,  the  academical  system  was  not  essen- 
tially modified  by  these  institutions :   and  in  the  universities 
founded    after  the  commencement   of   the   sixteenth  century, 
they  were  rarely  called  into  existence.     In  Prague,  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,    Cologne,    Erfurth,    Leipsic,    Rostoch,    Ingolstadt, 
Tubingen,  &c„  we  find  conventual  establishments  for  the  habita- 
tion, aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ;  but  these,  always 
subsidiary  to  the  pubhc  system,  were  rarely  able,  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  to  maintain  their  importance  even  in  this  subordinate 
capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  apphed  to  founda- 
tions destined  principally  for  the  residence  and  support  of  the 
academical  teachers ;  the  name  of  Bursa  was  given  to  houses 
inhabited  by  students,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  graduate  in 
arts.  In  the  colleges,  which  were  comparatively  rare,  if  scholars 
were  admitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  board, 

*  We  saspect  that  the  present  Cambridge  scheme  of  examination  and 
honours  was  a  direct  imitation  of  that  of  Louvain.  The  similarity  in  certain 
points  845em8  too  precise  to  be  accidental.  The  deplorable  limitation  of  the 
latter,  is  of  bourse  qnite  original.— [See  Appendix  iii.] 
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but  not  free  domestic  tuition ;  they  were  bound  to  be  diUg< 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers  ia  the  Uniy 
and  the  governors  of  the  house  were  enjoined  to  see  l\ 
obligation  was  faithfully  performed.  The  Bursse,  wblcb 
sponded  to  the  ancient  Halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge>^ 
in  all  the  older  Universities  of  Germany.  They  wen 
benevolent  foundations  for  the  reception  of  a  cerUi^iv 
favoured  students,  who  had  sometimes  also  a  small  exh\ 
their  support  (66.  privatce)  :  or  houses  licensed  by  tb^  \ 
Arts,  to  whom  thej  exclusively  belonged,  in  which  tbi 
admitted  were  bound  to  a  certain  stated  ccAtribation  (^ 
common  exchequer  {bursa — Whence  the  name),  and  to  d 
the  laws  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  eBtablishmeivl 
lated,  {bb.  communes.)  Of  these  varieties,  the  8ec< 
general  engrafted  on  the  first  Every  bursa  was  gc 
graduate  {rector ,  conventor ;)  and  in  the  larger  instit 
him,  by  his  delegate  {conrector)  or  assistants  (mac 
tores,)  In  most  Universitiea  it  was  enjoined  that  < 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  enrol  Umsel 
but  the  burse  was  also  frequently  inhabited  by  ma 
in  public  lecturing  in  their  own,  or  in  following  t\ 
higher  faculty.  To  the  duty  of  Keetor  belonj 
superintendence  of  the  diligence  and  moral  conduc 
members,  and  (in  the  larger  burs»,  with  the  sdd 
or  (Kconomus)  the  management  of  th4  fuads  destin 
tenance  of  the  house.  As  in  the  colleges  of  Fran 
he  could  enforce  discipline  by  the  infliction  of  c 
ment.  Domestic  instruction  was  generally  intr^ 
establishments,  but,  as  we  said,  only  in  aubservie 
The  rector,  either  by  himself  or  deputies^  repcs 
sars  their  public  lessons,  resolved  diflicultiea  th 
supplied  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge^  a.iid 
performance  of  their  private  disputations. 

The  philosophical  controversies  which,  durinj 
divided  the  universities  of  Europe  into  hostile  7 ; 
with  peculiar  activity  among  a  people,  like  the 
more  than  any  other,  by  speculative  opinion,  a   1 
The  famous  question  touching  the   nature   o 
created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Pragtr 
the  University  of  Leipsic;  which  formally  se 
faculty  of  arts  (called  severally  the  tnci,  antiq 
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via  modema  or  nominalist,)  in  Ingolstadi,  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
&c. ;  and  occasioned  a  ceaseless  warfare  in  the  other  schools  of 
philosophy  throughout  the  empire : — this  question  modified  the 
German  burse  in  a  far  more  decisive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
colleges  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Nominalists  and 
Realists  ifithdrew  themselves  into  different  bursas;  whence,  as 
from  opposite  castles,  they  daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamor- 
ous, and  not  always  bloodless  contests,  in  the  arena  of  the  public 
schools.  In  this  manner  the  burse  of  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen, 
Heidelberg,  Erfurth,  and  other  universities,  were  divided  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Via  Antiqtiorum,  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Via  JHodemorum;  and  in  some  of  the  greater  schools  the  several 
sects  of  Bealism — as  the  Albertists,  Thomists,  Scotists, — had  bur- 
ssB  of  their  "  peculiar  process." — [Thus  in  Cologne.] 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  place  these  institutions  more  absolutely 
under  that  scholastic  influence  which  swayed  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  theology ;  and  however  adverse  were  the  different  sects, 
when  a  common  enemy  was  at  a  dist-ance,  no  sooner  was  the 
reign  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  letters, 
than  their  particular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  general 
svncretism  to  resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all, — a 
resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  absolute 
proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  Universities,  succeeded, 
at  least,  in  excluding  it  from  the  course  prescribed  for  the  degree 
in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authorised  in  the  bursse,  of  which 
that  faculty  had  universally  the  control.*  In  their  relations  to 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  burssa  of  Germany,  and  the 
colleges  of  France  and  England,  were  directly  opposed ;  and  to 
this  contrast  is,  in  part,  to  be  attributed  the  difference  of  their 
fate.  The  colleges,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability, — ^in 
£ngland  to  their  wealth, — ^in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the 
University.  But  in  harbouring  the  rising  literature,  and  render- 
ing themselves  instrumental  to  its  progress,  the  colleges  seemed 
anew  to  vindicate  their  utility,  and  remained,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
bursce,  on  the  contrary,  fell  at  once  into  contempt  with  the  anti- 
quated learning  which  they  so  fondly  defended ;  and  before  they 
vrere  disposed  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  dominant  litera- 
ture, other  instruments  had  been  organized,  and  circumstances 


*  [See  the  article  on  the  Epistolm  Ohscurornm  Ftrorum.] 
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had  Buperaeded  their  aocessity.  The  philosophical  facaltr  to 
which  they  belonged,  had  lost,  by  its  opposition  to  the  admissioD 
of  humane  letters  into  its  course,  the  consideration  it  formerlj 
obtained ;  and  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Empire  a 
degree  in  Arts  was  no  longer  required  as  a  necessary  passport  to 
the  other  faculties.  The  Gymnasia,  established  or  multiplied  on 
the  Reformation  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  sent  the  youtb 
to  the  universities  with  sounder  studies,  and  at  a  matura*  age ; 
and  the  public  prelections,  no  longer  intrusted  to  the  fortoitoas 
competence  of  the  graduates,  were  discharged,  in  chief,  by  Profes- 
sors carefully  selected  for  their  merit, — ^rewarded  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  individual  value  in  the  literary  market, — and  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical 
arrangements  of  any  other  country.  The  discipline  of  the  bursae 
was  now  found  less  useful  in  aid  of  the  University;  and  tbe 
student  less  disposed  to  submit  to  their  restraint.  No  wealthy 
foundations  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use; 
and  their  services  being  found  too  small  to  warrant  their  main- 
tenance by  compulsory  regulations,  they  were  soon  genendl? 
abandoned. — [The  name  Bursch  (student)  alone  survives.^ 

In  the  English  Universities^  the  history  of  the  collegia!  element 
has  been  very  different.  Nowhere  did  it  deserve  to  exerdse  so 
small  an  influence ;  nowhere  has  it  exercised  so  great.  The  col- 
leges of  the  continental  Universities  were  no  hospitals  for  drones : 
their  foundations  were  exclusively  in  favour  of  tethers  and  Uam- 
ers ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity, 
enjoyed  their  stipend  under  the  condition  of  instruction;  and  the 
latter,  only  during  the  period  of  their  academical  studies.  In  the 
English  colleges,  on  the  contrary,  the  fellowships,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  perpetual,  not  burdened  with  tuition,  and  indefinite 
in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  were  cho^n 
from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford, 
the  fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as 
the  colleges  were  visited,  superintended,  regulated,  and  reformed 
by  their  faculty,  their  lectures  were  acknowledged  by  the  Univer- 
sity as  public  courses,  and  the  lecturers  themselves  at  last  recog- 
nised as  its  privileged  professors.  In  England,  as  the  Univcraty 
did  not  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  over  the  coU^es,  their 
discipline  was  viewed  as  private  and  subsidiary ;  while  the  fellow 
was  never  recognised  as  a  public  character  at  all,  far  less  as  a 
privileged  instructor.     In  Paris  and  Louvain,  the  college  discipline 
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superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduates  at  large.* 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improyable 
system  of  professorial  education  that  the  tutorial  extinguished. 
In  the  foreign  Uniyersities,  the  right  of  academial  instruction  was 
deputed  to  a  hmited  number  of  "  famous  colleges/'  and  in  these 
only  to  a  full  body  of  co-operative  teachers.  In  Oxford,  all  aca- 
demical education  is  usurped,  not  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
every  fellow-tutor  it  contams.  The  alliance  between  the  Colleges 
and  University  in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  a  rational  improvement ;  the  dethronement  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  without  doubt, 
a  preposterous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

It  was  the  very  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  English 
colleges  which  disqualified  thern^  above  all  similar  incorporations, 
even  for  the  lower  offices  of  academical  instruction,  that  enabled 
them  in  the  end  to  engross  the  very  highest ;  and  it  only  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  the   history  of  the   two  Universities,  to 
explain  how  a  revolution  so  improbable  in  itself,  and  so  disastrous 
in  its  effects,  was  by  the  accident  of  circumstances,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  private  interest,  accomplished.     **  Reduce,"  says  Bacon, 
"  things  to  their  first  institution,  and  observe  how  they  have 
degenerated."    This  explanation,  limited  to  0.\ford,  will  be  given 
by  showing  : — 1**,  How  the  students,  once  distributed  in  numerous 
small  societies  through  the  halls,  were  at  length  collected  into  a 
few  large  communities  within  the  colleges ;  2*,  How  in  the  colleges, 
thus  the  penfolds  of  the  academical  flock,  the  fellows  frustrated 
the  common  right  of  graduates  to  the  ofiSce  of  tutor ;   and  3**, 
Uow  the  fellow-tutors  supplanted  the  professors, — how  the  colleges 
superseded  the  University. 

1.  In  the  mode  of  teaching, — ^in  the  subjects  taught, — in  the 

*  In  Paris  (1562)  the  celebrated  Ramus  proposed  a  jadicious  plan  of 
reform  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  He  disapproved  of  the  lectm-es  on  philoso- 
phy established  in  the  colleges  ;  and  was  desirous  of  restoring  these  to  the 
footing  of  the  public  courses  delivered  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Rue  de  la 
fouarre,  and  only  suspended  a  few  years  previously.  He  proposed,  that 
^ight  accredited  professors  should  there  teach  the  different  branches  of  mathe- 
matics^ physics,  and  morals ;  while  the  colleges  should  retain  only  instruction 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  This  was  to  bring  matters  towards  the  very 
f'tatutory  constitution  subverted  in  the  English  Universities  by  the  colleges, 
and  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  was  even  more  complete  than  that  pro- 
l>09ed  by  Bamus,  as  an  improvement  on  a  collegial  mechanism  of  tuition, 
perfection  itself,  in  comparison  to  the  intrusive  system  of  Oxford. 
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forms  of  graduation, — and  in  the  general  mechanism    of  the 
faculties,  no  Universities,  for  a  long  time,  resembled  each  other 
more  closely  than  the  "  first  and  second  schools  of  the  church,"* 
Paris  and  Oxford;  but  in  the  constitution  and  ciyil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  conmderable  differences. — In 
Oxford,  the  Uniyersity  was  not  originally  established  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  Nations ;  though,  in  the  sequel,  the  great  national 
schbm  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  had  almost  determined 
a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  first  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities.* — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his 
deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the  Rector  and  the  two  Chancel- 
lors in  Paris ;  and  the  inspection  and  control,  chiefly  exercised  in 
the  latter,  through  the  distribution  of  the  scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  Rector, 
Procurators,  and  Deans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  accom- 
plished by  collecting  the  students  into  certain  privileged  Houses, 
under  the  control  of  a  Principal  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
members.  This  subordination  was  not  indeed  established  at  once; 
and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.     In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only 
ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  "  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  must  subject  himself  to  the  discipline 
and  tuition  of  some  Master  of  the  Schook,^  t. «.,  we  presume,  enter 
himself  as  the  peculiar  disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual 
Regents.     (Wood  and  Fuller's  Anncdsy  a.  c.) — In  the  same  year 
Taxators  are  established  in  both  universities.    (See  Fuller,  who 
gives  that  document  at  length.) — By  the  commencement  of  tbe 
fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however,  to  have  become  established 
law,  that  all  scholars  should  be  members  of  some  College,  Hall, 
or  Entry,  under  a  responsible  head,  (Wood,  a.  1408 ;)  and  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  university,  we  find  more  frequent  and 
decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chamberdekyns, 
or  scholars  haunting  the  schools,  but  of  no  authorized  house, 
than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the  Martinets,— 


*  Matters  went  so  far,  that  as,  in  Paris,  each  of  the  foorNatioiia  elected 
its  own  Procurator,  so,  In  Oxford,  (what  is  not  mentioned  by  Wood,)  the 
two  Proctors  (procuratores)  were  necessarily  chosen,  one  from  the  Northern, 
the  other  from  the  Southern  men  ;  also  the  two  Scmtators,  anciently  dis- 
tinct (?)  from  the  Proctors. — [For  Cambridge,  see  Peacock,  pp.  28,  111.] 

t  [Fuller  has  magistro  acholarium^  in  which  case  it  should  be  translated 
master  of  scholars.     Compare  Balnns,  ii.  63  ] 
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(Wood,  aa.  1413,  1422, 1512,  &c.)— In  the  foreign  Universities 
it  was  never  incumbent  on  any,  beside  the  students  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts,  to  be  under  coUegial  or  bursal  superintendence ;  in 
the  English  Universities,  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be  members  of  a  privileged 
house. 

By  this  regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  them- 
selYCs  into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls, 
InnSy    Hostles,   Entries,  Chambers,   (Aulae,  Hospitia,  Introitus, 
Camerae.)    These 'HaUs  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes  esta- 
blished by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited  and 
reformed;  and  administered  by  a  Principal,  elected  by  the  scholars 
themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  chancellor  or  his 
deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of  the  rent.     The  halls 
were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by  a  privilege  common 
to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied  by  clerks  or  students 
could  not  again  be  resumed  by  the  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the 
gown,  if  the  rent  were  punctuaUy  discharged,  the  rate  of  which 
was  quinquennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.     The  great 
majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  halls  lived  at  their 
own  expense ;   but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  burses, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.*    In  a  few 
bouses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number 
of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  as  fellows^  (or  joint 
participators  in  the  endowment,)  under  the  government  of  a  head. 
But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions  were  not, 
as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  during  their  aca- 
demical studies,  and  to  instructors ;  they  were  not  even  limited 
to  merit ;  while  the  subjection  of  the  Colleges  to  private  statutes, 
and  their  emancipation  from  the  control  of  the  academical  autho- 
rities, gave  them  interests  apart  from  those  of  the  public,  and  not 
only  disqualified  them  from  co-operating  towards  the  general  ends 

*  Lipsius,  after  speaking  of  the  Pffidagogia  of  Louvain,  where  he  was 
Professor : — "  Fergamns ;  nam  et  aliud  Collegioram  genns  est,  vhi  non  tarn 
docetuT  quean  aiitur  juvenilis^  et  sabsidla  stndiorum  in  certos  annos  habet. 
Pnlchnim  inventam,  et  qnod  in  Anglia  magnifice  nsnrpatnr ;  neque  enim  in 
orbe  terramm  simile  esse*  addam  et  faisse.  Magnae  illic  opes  et  vectigalia : 
verbo  vobis  dicam  ?  Unnm  Oxaniense  colleginm  (rem  inqnisivi)  snperet  vel 
decern  nostra."  (JLovanium^  1.  iii.  c.  6. — See  also  Folydori  Virgilii  Angl. 
Hist.  1.  V.  p.  107,  edit.  Basil.) 
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of  the  Uni?ersity,  but  rendered  them,  instead  of  powerful 
the  worst  impedunents  to  its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 
foundation,  were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  date,  rax^ly 
admitted,  (and  this  admission,  be  it  noted,  is  to  the  present  hour 
wholly  optional,)  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  oiHnpa- 
risen  with  the  Emails,  The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreds ;  the 
former,  in  Oxford,  even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  mne- 
teen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of 
the  halls  was  about  three  hundred,  (Wood,  a.  1307) — ^the  number 
of  the  secular  colleges,  at  the  highest,  only  three. — ^At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  colleges  had  risen 
to  seven,  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  laments,  that  the  students  had  dimi- 
nished as  the  foundations  had  increased.  (Ullerston,  D^ensorium. 
S^c.  written  1401.) — [John  Major,  who  was  incorporated,  at  least 
in  Cambridge,  in  his  curious  picture  of  the  £nglish  Cniy^rdtie& 
records,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  were  '*  in 
each,  from  four  to  five  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying 
swords  and  bows,  and,  in  great  part,  gentry**  (De  Geatis  Sc<^t*- 
rum,  L.  i.  c.  5.)] — At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  number  of  haUs  had  fallen  to  fifty-five,  (Wood,  a.  1503,)  while 
the  secular  colleges  had,  before  1516,  been  multiplied  to  twelve, 
— The  causes  which  had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the 
number  of  scholars,  and  in  the  number  of  the  houses  destined  for 
their  accommodation,  were,  among  others,  the  plagues,  by  which 
Oxford  was  so  frequently  desolated,  and  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity dispersed, — ^the  civil  wirs  of  York  and  Lancaster, — ^the 
rise  of  other  rival  Universities  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
tinent, — and,  finally,  the  sinking  consideration  of  the  scholaftic 
philosophy.*  The  character  which  the  Reformation  assumed  in 
England,  co-operated,  however,  still  more  powerfully  to  the  same 
result.  Of  itself,  the  schism  in  religion  must  necessarily  hare 
diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  University,  by  banishing 
those  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated 
by  law;  while  among  the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an 
influential  party,  who  viewed  the  academical  exercises  as  sophisti- 

*  The  same  decline  was,  at  this  period,  experienced  in  the  continentai 
Universities.  See  the  article  on  the  Epist.  Obs.  Vir.  pp.  208,  209  of  thi5 
volame,  Note  t- 
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cal,  and  many  who  eTen  regarded  degrees  as  Antichristian.     But  < 
in  Elngland  the  Reformation  incidentally  operated  in  a  more  pecu- 
liar manner.     Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  religious 
revolution  was  absolutely  goyerned  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal 
despot  for  the  time ;  and  so  uncertain  was  the  caprice  of  Henry, 
so  contradictory  the  policy  of  his  three  immediate  successors, 
that  for  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  religion 
by  law  established  for  the  current  year,  far  less  possible  to  cal- 
culate, with  assurance,  on  what  would  be  the  statutory  orthodoxy 
for  the  ensuing.    At  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
orders  dried  up  one  great  source  of  academical  prosperity ;  while 
the    confiscation   of  monastic   property,  which    was   generally 
regarded  as  only  a  foretaste  of  what  awaited  the  endowments  of 
the  UniTersities,  and  the  superfluous  revenues  of  the  clergy,  ren- 
dered  literature  and  the  church,  during  this  crisis,  uninviting 
professions,  either  for  an  ambitious,  or  (if  disinclined  to  martyr- 
dom) for  a  conscientious  man.    The  effect  was  but  too  apparent ; 
Jbr  many  years  the  Utiivereitiea  were  almost  literally  deserted.* 

~s. ^ 

*  In  the  year  1539,  the  House  of  Convocation  complains,  in  a  letter 

addressed  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  that  "  the  University,  within  the  last  five 

years,  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the  number  of  stadents  diminished  by  one 

half." — ^In  a  memorable  epistle,  some  ten  years  previons,  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 

the  same  complaint  had  been  still  more  strennonsly  urged : — '^  Panperes 

enim  smnns.    Olim  singnli  nostmm  annnam  stipendimn  habaimns,  aliqui  k 

Nobilibns,  nonnnlli  ab  his  qui  Monasteriis  prsesnnt,  plurimi  k  Presbyteris 

qnibns  mri  sunt  sacerdotia.    Nunc  vero  tantnm  abest  ut  in  hoc  perstemus, 

at  illi  qaibns  debeant  solitom  stipendlam  dare  recnsant.    Abbates  enim  snos 

Monachos  domnm  accersant,  NobUes  snos  liberos,  Presbyteri  snos  consan- 

gaineoa :  sic  mlnuitnr  scholasticonim  nunems,  sic  ruunt  AuUs  nosirtB^  sic  fri- 

gescunt  omnes  liberales  disciplina}.     Collegia  solum  perseverant ;  qn»  si  quid 

solvere  cogantnr,  cum  solnm  habeant  quantum  snfficlt  in  victum  suo  scholas- 

ticorum  nnmero,  necesse  erit,  ant  ipsa  una  labi,  ant  socios  aliqnot  ejici. 

Vides  jam,  More,  qnod  nobis  omnibus  immineat  pericnlum.     Vides  ex 

Academia  fhtnram  non  Academiam,  nisi  tn  cantins  nostram  cansam  egeris." 

(Wood,  a.  1639,  1540.) — ^In  1546,  in  which  year  the  nnmber  of  graduations 

had  fallen  so  low  as  thirteen^  the  inhabited  haMs  amounted  only  to  eighty  and 

even  of  these  several  were  nearly  empty.    (Wood,  a.  1546.) — About  the 

same  time,  the  celebrated  Walter  Haddon  laments,  that  in  Cambridge  ^'  the 

schools  were  never  more  solitary  than  at  present ;  so  notably  few  indeed  are 

the  students,  that  for  every  master  that  reads  in  them  there  is  hardly  left  an 

auditor  to  listen.*'    (Lucubrationes,  p.  12,  edit.  1667.) — "  In  1651,"  says  the 

Oxford  Antiquary,  "  the  colleges,  and  especially  the  ancient  haUs^  lay  either 

waste,  or  were  become  the  receptacles  of  poor  religious  people  turned  out  of 

their  cloisters.    The  present  halls,  especially  St  Edmund's  and  New  Inn,  were 

void  of  students."    (a.  1561.)— And  again :  "  The  truth  is,  though  the  whole 
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The  Holla,  whose  existence  solely  depended  on  the  oonflnence 
of  students,  thus  fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable,  would  haye  sur- 
vired  the  crisis,  had  not  several  chanced  to  be  the  property  <^ 
certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their  support.  The 
Halls  of  St  Alban,  St  Edmund,  St  Mary,  New  Inn,  Magdalen, 
severally  belonged  to  Merton,  Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and  Magdalen 
Colleges ;  and  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Gloucester 
Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  and  Hert  Hall,  subsequently  Hert- 
ford College,  owed  their  salvation  to  their  dependence  on  the  foun- 
dations of  Christ  Church,  St  John's,  and  Exeter. — [In  Cambridge 
the  HostUa  ended  in  1540  (Fuller.)    Hcdls  are  there  Colleges.] 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halK 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  Oxford,  not  only  gave  to  the  secular  colleges,  which  all 
remuned,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  University  for  the  junc- 
ture ;  but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  circuit  and  to  increase 
their  numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  compre- 
hend within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation, though,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear 
to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  alL* 
As  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  were  taxed  sA  a 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a  value 
to  the  landlords,  who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academical 
purposes,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falling  property  for  the  most  trifling  consideration.  In 
Oxford,  land  and  houses  became  a  drug.  The  old  colleges  thus 
extended  their  limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished 
burghers ;  and  the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  Jbur  esta- 
blished within  half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and 
altogether  six  during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites 


number  of  students  were  now  a  thousand  and  fifteen,  that  had  names  in  the 
buttery  books  of  each  house  of  learning,  yet  the  greater  part  were  absent, 
and  had  taken  their  last  farewell/*  (a.  1552.) — ^^  The  two  wells  of  learning,'' 
says  Dr  Bernard  Gilpin  in  1552, — "  the  two  wells  of  learning,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  dried  up,  students  decayed,  of  which  scarce  an  hundred  are 
left  of  a  thousand ;  and  if  in  seven  years  more  they  should  decay  so  (ast, 
there  would  be  almost  none  at  all ;  so  that  the  devil  would  make  a  triumph, 
whilst  there  were  none  learned  to  whom  to  commit  the  flock."  (Semwns 
preached  at  Court,  edit.  1630,  p.  23.— See  also  Wood,  aa.  1561,  1563.— 
[Fuller's  Cambridge,  Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  Peacock's  Statutes,  &c^ 

*  See  statute  of  1489,  quoted  in  Dr  Newton's  University  Education,  p.  9, 
from  Darrel's  transcript  of  the  ancient  statutes,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. 
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either  obtained  gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price.  After 
this  period  only  one  college  was  founded — ^in  1610 ;  and  three  of 
the  eight  halls  transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610, 1702,  and  1740 ; 
but  of  these  one  is  now  extinct. 

These  circumstances  explain  how  the  halls  declined  and  fell ; 
it  remains  to  explain,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  Uni- 
Territy,  not  one  subsequently  was  ever  restored. — Before  the 
era  of  their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  cau- 
tion for  a  year's  rent  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of 
respectable  character.  The  Chancellor,  or  his  Deputy,  could 
not  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of  usurpation 
abolished  this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the 
Principality,  and  consequently  to  the  institution,  of  halls,  was, 
''  through  the  absolute  potency  he  had,"  procured  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  about  1570 ;  and  it 
is  now,  by  statute,  vested  in  his  successors.*  In  surrendering 
this  privilege  to  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  were  not  blind  to 
their  peculiar  interest.  From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was 
sure  to  be  guided  by  their  heads:  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to 
interfere  with  their  monopoly;  and  the  coUegial  interest,  thus 
left  without  a  counterpoise,  and  concentrated  in  a  few  hands, 
was  soon  able  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

2.  By  statute,  the  office  of  TiOor  is  open  to  all  graduates. 
This  was,  however,  no  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
fellows;  and  the  simple  graduate,  who  should  attempt  to  make 
good  his  right — how  could  he  succeed  ? 

As  the  colleges  only  received  as  members  those  not  on  the 
foundation,  for  their  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude 
them  altogether,  or  admit  them  under  whatever  limitations  they 
might  choose  to  impose.  By  University  law,  graduates  were  not 
compelled  to  lodge  in  college ;  they  were  therefore  excluded  as 
unprofitable  members,  to  make  room  for  under-graduates,  who 
paid  tutor's  fees,  and  as  dangerous  competitors,  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  tutors  themselves.  This  exclusion,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  this  exclusion,  of  itself  prevented  any  graduate  from 
commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  foundation 

*  Wood's  Hist,  et  AnHg.  Univ.  Ub.  ii.  p.  339.  Hist  and  Antig,  of  Coil, 
mid  HaUs^  p.  655.     Statuta  Auiaria^  sect.  t. 

2d 
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there  be  aught  touching  the  good  goyernment,  the  schoUutic  tm- 
provement,  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  University,  which  a 
majority  of  them  may  think  worthy  of  deliberation,  let  them  have 
power  to  deliberate  thereupon,  to  the  end  that,  after  ibis  their 
deliberation,  the  same  may  be  proposed  more  advisedly  in  the 
Venerable  House  of  Congregation,  and  then  with  mature  counsel 
ratified  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Convocation.*'   (T.  xiiL)    Thus, 
no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  houses  of  Congregation  or 
Convocation,  unless  it  had  been  previously  discusged  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ^  Hebdomadal  Meeting  ;*'  and  through  this  preli- 
minary negative,*  the  most  absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the 
heads  of  houses  over  the  proceedings  of  the  University.    By  their 
permission,  every  statute  might  be  violated,  and  every  custom  fall 
into  desuetude  :  without  their  permission,  no  measure  of  reform, 
or  improvement,  or  discipline,  however  necessary,  could  be  ini- 
tiated, or  even  mentioned. 

A  body  constituted  and  authorized  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing, could  only  be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  1*, 
if  its  members  were  subjected  to  a  direct  and  concentrated  respon- 
sibility ;  and  T,  if  their  public  duties  were  identical  with  their 
private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  under  neither 
of  these  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  firsty  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review 
of  no  superior  authority  either  for  what  it  did,  or  for  what  it  did 
not,  perform ;  and  the  responsibility  to  public  opinion  was  distri- 
buted among  too  many  to  have  any  influence  on  their  coIlectiTe 
acts.     "  Corporations  never  blush." 

In  regard  to  the  second,  so  far  were  the  interests  and  duties  of 
the  heads  from  being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametricsUr 
opposed.  Their  public  obligations  bound  them  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of  which  the  profef- 
sors  were  the  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  collegia!  interest, 
prompted  them  to  deteriorate  and  undermine. 

When  the  Corpus  Statutorufn  was  ratified,  there  existed  two 
opposite  influences  in  the  University,  either  of  which  might  hare 


*  And  as  if  this  preliminary  negative  were  not  enough,  there  was  conceded 
by  the  same  statutes  to  the  single  college  head  who  holds  for  the  time  the 
office  of  Vice-chancellor,  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  proceedings  ia  the  houses 
of  congregation  and  convocation  themselves.  In  Cambrufye  a  prelinuDSi;}' 
veto  is  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  Capu/— Caput  Senatus. 
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pretended  to  the  chief  magistracy, — the  Heads  of  H<mse»  and  the 
Professors.  The  establishment  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  by 
Landy  gave  the  former  a  decisive  advantage,  which  they  were  not 
slack  in  employing  against  their  rivals. 

In  their  individual  capacity,  the  Heads,  samples  of  the  same 
bran  with  the  Fellows,  from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  elected, 
owed  in  general  their  elevation  to  accidental  circumstances ;  and 
their  influence,  or  rather  that  of  their  situation,  was  confined  to 
the  members  of  their  private  communities.  The  Professors,  the 
eUu  of  the  University,  and  even  (of  old)  not  unfrequently  called 
for  their  celebrity  from  other  schools  and  countries,  were  profes- 
sedly chosen  exclusively  from  merit ;  and  their  position  enabled 
them  to  establish,  by  ability  and  zeal,  a  paramount  ascendency 
over  the  whole  academical  youth. 

As  men,  in  general,  of  merely  ordinary  acquirements, — ^holding 
in  their  collegial  capacity  only  an  accidental  character  in  the 
University,— and  elevated,  sunply  in  quality  of  that  character,  by 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  to  an  unconstitutional  pre-eminence ; 
the  Heads  were,  not  unsaturally,  jealous  of  the  contrast  exhibited 
to  themselves  by  a  body  like  the  Professors,  who,  as  the  principal 
organs,  deserved  to  constitute  in  Oxford,  what  in  other  Universi- 
ties they  actually  did,  its  representatives  and  governors.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  weakness  of  their  rivals.  It  was  easily  per- 
ceived, that  in  proportion  as  the  professorial  system  of  instruction 
was  improved,  the  influence  of  the  professorial  body  would  be 
increased;  and  the  Heads  were  conscious,  that  if  that  system 
were  ever  organized  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  maintain  their  own  factitious  and  absurd  omni- 
potence  in  the  academical  polity. 

Another  consideration  also  co-operated.  A  temporary  decline 
in  the  University  had  occasioned  the  desertion  of  the  Halls ;  a 
few  houses  had  succeeded  in  collecting  within  their  walls  the 
whole  academical  population ;  and  the  heads  of  these  few  houses 
had  now  obtained  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  University. 
Power  is  sweet ;  and  its  depositaries  were  naturally  averse  from 
ftny  measure  which  threatened  to  diminish  their  consequence,  by 
multiplying  their  numbers.  The  existing  Colleges  and  Halls 
could  afford  accommodation  to  a  very  limited  complement  of 
students.  The  exclusive  privileges  attached  in  England  to  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  above  all, 
in  the  church,  filled  the  colleges,  independently  of  any  merit  in 
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the  academical  teachers.  But  were  the  UniYersity  restored  to 
its  ancient  fame, — did  students  again  flock  to  Oxford,  as  thej 
flocked  to  Leyden  and  Padaa,  the  Halls  must  again  be  called  into 
existence,  or  the  system  of  domestic  superintendence  be  aban- 
doned or  relaxed.     The  interest  of  the  Heads  was  thus  directly 

• 

opposed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professorial  body,  both  in  itself, 
and  in  its  consequences.  The  Uniyersity  must  not  at  most  tran- 
scend the  standard  of  a  decent  mediocrity.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
that  tended  to  keep  the  confluence  of  students  within  the  existing 
means  of  accommodation,  found  favour  with  these  oligarchs. 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  at  matriculation, 
imposed  by  the  Calvinist  Leicester,  was  among  the  few  statutes 
not  subsequently  violated  by  the  Arminian  Heads ;  the  numbers 
of  poor  scholars  formerly  supported  in  all  the  CoUeges  were  gra- 
dually  discarded  ;  *  the  expenses  incident  on  a  Univeraty  educa- 
tion kept  graduated  to  the  convenient  pitch ;  and  residence  after 
the  first  degree,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  dispensed  with. 

At  the  same  time,  as  representatives  of  the  collegial  interest, 
the  Heads  were  naturally  indisposed  to  discharge  their  duty 
towards  the  University.  In  proportion  as  the  public  or  pro- 
fessorial education  was  improved,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the 
private  or  tutorial  to  maintain  its  relative  importance  as  a 
subsidiary.  The  collegial  tuition  must  either  keep  pace  with 
the  University  prelections,  or  it  must  fall  into  contempt  and 
desuetude.  The  student  accustomed  to  a  high  standard  in  "  the 
schools,"  would  pay  little  deference  to  a  low  standard  in  the 
college.  It  would  now  be  necessary  to  admit  tutors  exclusively 
from  merit ;  the  fellows,  no  longer  able  to  vindicate  their  mono- 
poly against  the  other  graduates,  would,  in  a  general  competi- 
tion, sink  to  their  proper  level,  even  in  their  own  houses ;  while, 
in  the  University,  the  collegial  influence  in  general  would  be 

*  Before  the  decline  of  the  Halls,  academical  edacatlon  cost  nothing,  and 
the  poor  student  could  select  a  society  and  honse  proportioned  to  his  means, 
down  even  to  the  begging  Logicians  of  Aristotle's  Hall.  The  (Jollies 
could  hardly  have  prevented  the  restoration  of  the  Halls,  had  they  not 
for  a  considerable  time  supplied  that  accommodation  to  the  indigent  scholars 
to  which  the  country  had  been  accustomed.  From  the  "  Exact  Acconnt  of 
the  whole  Number  of  Scholars  and  Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
taken  anno  1612,"  it  appears  that  abont  four  hundred  andjifty  poor  sckolan 
and  servitora  then  received  gratuitous,  or  almost  gratuitous,  education  and 
support  in  the  Colleges.     How  many  do  so  now  ? 
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degraded  from  the  arbitrary  pre-eminence  to  which  accident  had 
raised  it. 

In  these  circumstances^  it  would  have  been  quite  as  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges  should  commit  suicide  to 
humour  their  enemies,  as  that  they  should  prove  the  faithful 
guardians  and  the  zealous  promoters  of  the  professorial  system. 
Ou  the  contrary,  by  confiding  this  duty  to  that  interest,  it  was  in 
fact  decreed,  that  the  professorial  system  should,  by  its  appointed 
guardians,  be  discouraged, — corrupted, — depressed, — and,  if  not 
utterly  extinguished^  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency  and 
contempt,  as  would  leave  it  only  useful  as  a  foil  to  relieve  the 
imperfections  of  the  tutorial.  And  so  it  happened.  The  profes- 
sorial system,  though  still  imperfect,  could  without  difficulty  have 
been  carried  to  unlimited  perfection;  but  the  Heads,  far  from 
consenting  to  its  melioration,  fostered  its  defects  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate its  fall. 

In  Oxford,  as  originally  in  all  other  Universities,  salaried  teach- 
ers or  Professors  were  bound  to  deliver  their  prelections  gratis. 
But  it  was  always  found  that,  under  this  arrangement,  the  pro- 
fessor did  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  student  undervalued  what 
cost  him  nothing.     "  Gratis  et  frustra,''*    Universities  in  general, 
therefore,  corrected  this  defect.     The  interest  of  the  Professor 
was  made  subservient  to  his  diligence,  by  sanctioning,  or  winking 
at,  his  acceptance  of  voluntary  gifts  or  honoraria  from  his  audi- 
tors ;  which,  in  most  Universities,  were  at  length  converted  into 
exigible  fees.    In  Oxford,  this  simple  expedient  was  not  of  course 
permitted  by  the  Heads ;  and  what  were  the  consequences  ?   The 
Hebdomadal  Meeting  had  the  charge  of  watching  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  statutes.     By  statute  and  under  penalty,  the 
Professors  were  bound  to  a  regular  delivery  of  their  courses ;  by 
statute  and  under  penalty,  the  Students  were  bound  to  a  regular 
attendance  in  the  public  classes ;  and  by  statute,  by  oath,  but  not 
under  penalty,  the  Heads  were  bound  to  see  that  both  parties 
duly  performed  their  several  obligations.     It  is  evident,  that  the 
Heads  were  here  the  keystone  of  the  arch.     If  they  relaxed  in 
their  censorship,  the  Professors,  finding  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
lecture  regularly,  and  no  longer  certain  of  a  regular  audience, 
would,  erelong,  desist  from  lecturing  at  all;*  while  the  Students, 

♦  How  well  disposed  the  salaried  readers  always  were  to  convert  their 
chairs  into  sinecures,  may  be  seen  in  Wood,  aa.  1581,  1682,  1684,  1689, 
1690,  1594,  1596,  1608,  &c. 
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finding  attendance  in  their  classes  no  longer  compulsory,  and  no 
longer  sure  of  a  lecture  when  they  did  attend,  would  soon  cease 
to  frequent  the  schools  altogether.  The  Heads  had  only  to  tio- 
late  their  duties,  by  neglecting  the  charge  especially  intrasted  to 
them,  and  the  downfall  of  the  obnoxious  system  was  ineYitable. 
And  this  they  did. 

At  the  same  time,  other  accidental  defects  in  the  professorial 
system,  as  constituted  in  Oxford, — the  continuance  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  body  sworn  *^  to  the  scholastic  improTement 
of  the  Uniyersity," — co-operated  also  to  the  same  result 

Fees  not  permitted,  the  salaries  which  made  up  the  whole  emo- 
luments attached  to  the  different  chairs  were  commonly  too  small 
to  afford  an  independent,  far  less  an  honourable  livelihood.  They 
could  therefore  only  be  objects  of  ambition,  as  honorary  appoint- 
ments, or  supplemental  aids.  This  limited  the  candidates  to  those 
who  had  otherwise  a  competent  income ;  and  consequently  threw 
them,  in  general,  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  coUegial 
foundations,  t.  6.  of  a  class  of  men  on  whose  capacity  or  good 
intention  to  render  the  professorships  efficient,  there  could  be  no 
rational  dependence. 

Some,  also,  of  the  public  lectureships  were  temporary ;  these 
were  certain  to  be  negligently  filled,  and  negligently  taught. 

Another  circumstance  likewise  concurred  in  reducing  the  stan- 
dard of  professorial  competence.  The  power  of  election,  never 
perhaps  intrusted  to  the  safest  hands,  was  in  general  even  con- 
fided to  those  interested  in  frustrating  its  end.  The  appointment 
was  often  directly,  and  almost  always  indirectly,  determined  by 
college  influence.  In  exclusive  possession  of  ^e  tutorial  office, 
and  non-residence  as  yet  only  permitted  to  independent  gradu- 
ates, the  fellows,  in  conjunction  with  the  heads,  came  to  constitute 
the  great  proportion  of  the  resident  members  of  Convocation  and 
Congregation ;  and  therefore,  except  in  cases  of  general  interest, 
the  elections  belonging  to  the  public  bodies  were  sure  to  be 
decided  by  them.* 


*  Since  writiug  the  above,  we  notice  a  curious  confirmation  in  Terrtt- 
FiHus,  This  work  appeared  in  1721,  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  collegial 
interest  was  accomplishing  its  victory.  The  statements  it  contains  were 
never,  we  believe,  contradicted ;  and  though  the  following  representation 
may  be  m  some  points  exaggerated,  the  reader  can  easily  recognise  its  sub- 
stantial truth.  Speaking  of  the  Professors :  ^'  I  have  known  a  profligate 
debauchee  chosen  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  a  fellow,  who  never 
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Nor  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  tutorial  system  from  its  state 
of  relative  subordimttion,  without  an  absolute  mbversion  of  the 
professorial.    The  tutor  could  not  extend  his  discipline  over  the 
bachelor  in  arts,  for  eyerj  bachelor  was  by  law  entitled  to  com- 
mence tutor  himself.     But  the  colleges  could  not  succeed  in  vindi- 
cating their  monopoly  even  of  the  inferior  branches  of  education, 
unless  they  were  able  also  to  incapacitate  the  University  from 
affording  instruction  in  the  superior.     For  if  the  public  lectures 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  in  the  higher 
department  of  the  lowest,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  justify 
their  suppression  in  that  particular  department,  which  alone  the 
college   fellows  could  pretend  to  teach.     At  the  same  time,  if 
attendance  on  the  professorial  courses  remained  necessary  for 
degrees  above  bachelor  in  arts,  a  multitude  of  graduates,  all  com- 
petent to  the  tutorial  office,  would  in  consequence  continue  domi- 
ciled in  the  University,  and  the  fellows'  usurpation  of  that  function 
it  would  be  found  impossible  to  maintain.     With  the  colleges  and 
fellows  it  was,  therefore,  cUl  or  nothing.     If  they  were  not  to 
continue,  as  they  had  been,  mere  accessories  to  the  University,  it 
behoved  to  quash  the  whole  public  lectures,  and  to  dispense  with 
residence  after  the  elementary  degree.    This  the  Heads  of  Houses 
easily  effected.    As  the  irresponsible  guardians  of  the  University 
statutes,  they  violated  their  trust,  by  allowing  the  profeesora  to 
neglect  their  statutory  duty,  and  empty  standing  to  be  taken 


looked  upon  the  stars  soberly  in  his  life,  professor  of  astronomy :  we  have 
liad  history  professors,  who  never  read  any  thing  to  qualify  them  for  it, 
but  Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Don  Belllanis  of  Greece,  and  such 
like  records :  we  have  had  likewise  numberless  professors  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  who  scarce  understood  their  mother  tongue ;  and  not  long  ago, 
a  famous  gamester'  and  stock-jobber  was  elected  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity ;  so  great,  it  seems,  is  the  analogy  between  dusting  cushions  and 
shaking  of  elbows,  or  between  squandering  away  of  estates  and  saving  of 
souls."    And  in  a  letter,  from  an  under-graduate  of  Wadham  : — "  Now,  it 
is  monstrous,  that  notwithstanding  these  public  lectures  are  so  much  neglected, 
we  are  all  of  us,  when  we  take  our  degrees,  charged  with  and  punished  for 
non-appearance  at  the  reading  of  many  of  them  ;  a  formal  dispensation  is 
read  by  our  respective  deans,  at  the  time  our  grace  is  proposed,  for  our  non- 
appearance at  these  lectures,  [N.  B.]  cmd  it  13  with  difficulty  that  some  grave 
ones  of  the  congregation  are  induced  to  grant  it.    Strange  order  I  that  each 
lecturer  should  have  his  fifty,  his  hundred,  or  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  for 
domg  nothing ;  and  that  we  (the  young  f^)  should  be  obliged  to  pay  money 
for  not  hearing  such  lectures  as  were  never  read,  nor  ever  composed/' 
(Ko.  X.) 
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in  lieu  of  ike  course  of  academical  study,   whidi  it   lepall* 
implied 

The  Professorial  system  was  thus  from  the  prianapal  and  ner^h 
sary,  degraded  into  the  subordituUe  and  superfluous;  the  tatoria. 
elevated,  with  all  its  additional  imperfections,  from  the  subsidiary 
into  the  one  exclusive  instrument  of  education.  In  ^taUiahlDf 
the  ascendency  of  the  collegial  bodies,  it  mattered  not  that  tht 
extensive  cycio  of  academical  instruction  was  contracted  to  the 
narrow  capacity  of  a  fellow-tutor ; — that  the  University  was  anni- 
hilated, or  reduced  to  half  a  faculty, — of  one  teachership, — ^whicb 
every  "  graduated  dunce "  might  confidently  undertake.  Th^f 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  the  church,  and  the  professions,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  paltry  ends  of  a  few  contemptible  corporations : 
and  the  privileges  by  law  accorded  to  the  public  University  t^ 
Oxford,  as  the  authorised  organ  of  national  education,  were  by  iis 
perfidious  governors  furtively  transferred  to  the  unauthorised 
absurdities  of  their  private — of  their  college,  discipline. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  collegial  bodies,  as  constitutiiig 
the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  were  the  authors  of  this  radical  subver- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  which  they  were  the  protectors,— 
that  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  its  accoiD- 
plishment, — and,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  University  and  public  to  a  private 
job ; — all  this  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
rather  than  expose  the  college  usurpations  to  a  discussion  by  the 
academical  and  civil  legislatures,  not  only  submitted  to  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  their  smuggled  system  of  education  without  a 
legal  sanction,  but  actually  tolerated  the  reproach  of  thus  con- 
verting the  great  seminary  of  the  English  Church  into  a  sAool  <^' 
perjury^  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  effort  either  at  vindication 
or  amendment.   This  grievous  charge,  though  frequently  advanced 
both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  establishment,  we  mention 
with  regret ;  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  rebutted,  but  shall  be 
truly  gratified  if  it  can.     Let  us  inquire. 

At  matriculation,  every  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
solemnly  swears  to  an  observance  of  the  academical  statutes,  of 
which  he  receives  a  copy  of  the  Excerpta,  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  urge  the  plea  of  ignorance  for  their  violation ;  and  at  every 
successive  step  of  graduation,  the  candidate  not  only  repeats 
this  comprehensive  oath,  but  after  hearing  read,  by  the  senior 
Proctor,  a  statutory  recapitulation  of  the  statutes  whidi  pre- 
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tribe  the  various  public  courses  to  be  attended,  and  the  various 
ublic  exercises  to  be  performed,  as  the  conditions  necessary  for 
le  degree,  specially  makes  oath,  "  that  having  heard  what  was 
ius  read,  and  having,  within  three  days,  diligently  read  or 
leard  read,  [the  other  statutes  having  reference  to  the  degree 
le  is  about  to  take,]  moreover  the  seventh  section  of  the  sixth 
itle,  ihcU  he  has  performed  aU  that  they  require,  thoee  particulars 
'accepted  for  which  hs  has  received  a  dispensation.'^  (Stat.  T.  iL 
}  3,  T.  ix.  S.  vi.  §  1 — 3.)  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in 
:he  re-enactment  of  1808.     (Add.  T.  ix.  §  3.) 

No-w,  in  these  circumstances,  does  it  not  follow  that  every 
member  of  the  University  committs  perjury,  who  either  does  not 
observe  the  statutory  enactments,  or  does  not  receive  a  dispensa- 
tion for  their  non-observance  ? 

Under  the  former  alternative,  false  swearing  is  manifestly  ine- 
vitable.    Of  the  University  laws,  it  is  much  easier  to  enumerate 
those  which  are  not  violated  than  those  which  are ;  and  the  "  Ex- 
cerptct  StatxUorum*'  which  the  intrant  receives  at  matriculation, 
far  from  enabling  him  to  prove  faithful  to  his  oath,  serves  only  to 
show  him  the  extent  of  the  perjury,  which,  if  he  does  not  fly  the 
University,  he  must  unavoidably  incur.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  the  only  statutes  now  observed,  are  those  which  regulate 
matters  wholly  accidental  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  institution, 
— as  the  civil  polity  of  the  corporation,  or  circumstances  of  mere 
form  and  ceremonial.    The  whole  statutes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
constitute  the  being  and  the  well-being  of  the  University,  as  an 
establishment  of  education  in  general,  and  in  particular,  of  educa- 
tion in  the  three  learned  professions, — ^these  fundamental  statutes 
are,  one  and  all,  absolutely  reduced  to  a  dead  letter.     And  why  ? 
Because  they  establish  the  University  on  the  system  ofprofessoriai 
histriiction.    The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  contradicted,  that 
whilst  every  statute  which  comports  with  the  private  interest  of 
the   college  corporations  is  religiously  enforced,  every  statute 
intended  to  insure  the  public  utility  of  the  University,  but  incom- 
patible with  their  monopoly,  is  unscrupulously  violated. 

'  The  latter  alternative  remains ;  but  does  dispensation  afford  a 
postern  of  escape  ? — The  statutes  bestow  this  power  exclusively 
on  the  Houses  of  Congregation  and  Convocation,  and  the  limits  of 
"  Dispensable'*  and  of  "  Indispensable  Matter"  are  anxiously  and 
minutely  determined.  Of  itself,  the  very  fact  that  there  was 
aught  indispensable  in  the  system  at  all,  might  satisfy  us,  with- 
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out  farther  inquiry,  that  at  least  the  one  essential  part  of  it* 
organization,  through  which  the  University,  by  law,  acoompltshi* 
the  purposes  of  its  institution,  could  not  be  dispensed  with :  (sft 
this  would  be  nothing  else  than  a  dispensation  of  the  UmTersh} 
itself.    But  let  us  inquire  further : — 

The  original  statute  (Corp.  St.  T.  ix.  S.  ir.  §  2),  determininc 
the  Dispensable  Matter  competent  to  the  House  of  Congregadon. 
was  re-enacted,  with  some  unimportant  omis^ons,  in  1801  sc^ 
1808.    (Add.  pp.  136, 188.)    By  these  statutes,  there  is  aUowe*: 
to  that  House  the  power  of  dispensation  in  twenty-three  specifitii 
cases,  of  which  the  fourth — *'  Pro  minus  diligenti  pubUcorum 
Lectorum  auditions'' — need  alone  be  mentioned,  as  showing,  bj 
the  only  case  in  point,  how  limited  is  the  power  committed  t«. 
Congregation,  of  dispensing  with  the  essential  bumness  of  th»> 
Uniyersity.    The  students  were  unconditionally  bound,  by  o^ 
and  statute,  to  a  regular  attendance  on  the  different  classes;  aod 
a  dispensation  for  the  cause  of  ''  a  just  impediment,"  is  hero 
allowed  to  qualify,  on  equitable  grounds,  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
It  will  not  be  contended,  that  a  power  of  dispensation  allowed  for 
the  not  altogether  diligent  attendance  on  the  public  readers,  was 
meant  by  the  legislature  to  concede  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
all  attendance  on  the  professorial  courses ;  nay,  of  absolutely  dis> 
pensing  with  these  courses  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  subsequent  enactment,  modifying  the 
Laudian  statutes  touching  the  dispensing  power  of  ConTOcation. 
This  house,  though  possessing  the  right  of  rescinding  old  and  of 
ratifying  new  laws,  felt  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  prerogatire  of 
lightly  suspending  their  application  in  particular  cases,  in  order 
to  terminate  "  the  too  great  license  of  dispensation^  which  had 
heretofore  wrought  grievous  detriment  to  the  University"    (Corp. 
St.  T.  X.  S.  ii.  §  5.)     Accordingly,  under  the  head  o{  Dispensahlf 
Matter,  there  is  to  be  found  nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition, 
that  power  is  left  with  Convocation  of  dispensing  with  the  regular 
lectures  of  all  or  any  of  its  professors,  or  with  attendance  on 
these  lectures  by  all  or  any  of  its  scholars.     On  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  permitted,  at  the  utmost,  to  give  dispensation  to  an 
ordinary  (or  public)  reader,  who  had  been  forced  by  necessity  to 
deliver  his  lecture,  through  a  substitute,  without  the  regular 
authorization.     (T.  x.  S.  ii.  §  4.) — ^Again,  under  the  head  of 
Indispensable  Matter,  those  cases  are  enumerated  in  which  the 
indulgence  had  formerly  been  abused.    All  defect  of  standing. 
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standing  at  that  time  meant  length  cf  attendance  on  the  prqfee- 
ioricU  lectures,)  all  non-performance  of  exercise,  either  before  or 
ifter  graduation,  are  declared  henceforward  indispensable.     But 
if  the  less  important  requisites  for  a  degree,  and  in  which  a  relax- 
ation liad  preyiously  been  sometimes  tolerated,  are  now  rendered 
imper&tiTe ;  tnulto  majus,  must  the  conditions  of  paramount  im- 
portance, such  as  delirery  of,  and  attendance  on,  the  public 
courses,  be  held  as  such, — conditions,  a  dispensation  for  which 
having   never  heretofore  been  asked,  or  granted,  or  conceived 
possible,  a  prospective  prohibition  of  such  abuse  could  never,  by 
the  legislature,  be  imagined  necessary.    At  the  same  time,  it  is 
declared,  that  hereafter  no  alteration  is  to  be  attempted  of  the 
rules,  by  which  founders,  with  consent  of  the  University,  had 
determined  the  duties  of  the  chairs  by  them  endowed ;  and  these 
rules,  as  thus  modified  and  confirmed,  constitute  a  great  proper* 
tion    of  the  statutes  by  which  the  system  of  public  lectures  is 
regulated.    (T.  x.  S.  ii.  §  5.) — Under  both  heads,  a  general  power 
is,   indeed,  left  to  the  Chancellor,  of  allowing  the  Hebdomadal 
Meeting  to  propose  a  dispensation;  but  this  only  **Jrom  some 
necessary  and  very  urgent  catjue"  and  "  in  cases  which  are  not 
repugnant  to  academical  discipline."  We  do  not  happen  to  know, 
and  cannot  at  the  moment  obtun  the  information,  whether  there 
now  is,  or  is  not,  a  form  of  dispensation  passed  in  convocation  for 
the  non-delivery  of  their  lectures  by  the  public  readers,  and  for 
the  non-attendance  on  these  lectures  by  the  students.    Nor  is  the 
fact  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  the  question.     For  either  the 
statutes  are  violated  without  a  dispensation,  or  a  dispensation 
is  obtained  in  violation  of  the  statutes.      [See  next  following 

article.] 

But  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  these  statutes,  however 
casuistically  interpreted,  to  afford  a  colour  for  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  leave 
to  either  house  the  power  of  arbitrarily  suspending  the  whole 
mechanism  of  education  established  by  law,  that  is,  of  dispensing 
with  the  University  itself,  whereas  their  whole  tenor  is  only  sig- 
nificant as  proving  the  reverse ;  let  us  now  look  at  the  "  JEpi- 
namis,  or  explanation  of  the  oath  taken  by  aU,  to  observe  the  star 
tides  of  the  University ,  as  to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  held  binding" 
in  which  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  relation  to  the  matter 
at  issue,  is  unequivocally  declared-  This  important  article, 
intended  to  guard  against  all  sophistical  misconstruction  of  .the 
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nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  mciirre\ 
it  has  completely  failed  in  preventing   its 

least,  all  palliation  imposttble. 

It  is  here  declared,  that  all  are  forsworn 
of  the  statutes  to  a  sense  different  Jrom  i 
legislature,  or  take  the  oath  under  any  ment 
sequently,  those  are  perjured :  1**,  u/ho  cn/er  # 
or  do  believe,  whai  they  have  not  performed, 
2°,  they  who,  violating  a  statute,  do  not  sul 
attached  to  that  violation ;  3®,  thej  who  proce 
without  a  dispensation  for  the  non-perform£ 
conditions,  hviJt  mueh  more  they  who  thus  proce^ 
performing  those  prerequisites  which  are  ind 
other  delicts,"  (we  translate  literally,)  "  if  ther< 
no  gross  and  obstinate  negligence  of  the  statute 
ties ;  and  if  the  delinquents  have  submitted  to  t\ 
tioned  by  the  statutes,  they  are  not  to  be  held  g 
th§  religious  obligation  of  their  oath.  Finally,  ; 
due  to  their  character  exempts  the  Maoistrat; 
VBRSiTY  from  the  common  penalties  of  other  tran 
them  there  is  incumbent  a  stronger  conscientious  o 
much  as  they  are  bound  not  only  to  the  faithf 
their  own  duties,  but  likewise  diligently  to  tah 
others  in  like  manner  perform  theirs.  Not,  how< 
intended  that  every  failure  in  their  duties  should  a 
them  in  the  crime  of  perjury.  But  since  the  keept 
dianship  of  the  Statutes  is  intrusted  to  their  fdelh 
never  happen  /)  through  their  negligence  or  sloth,  tl 
statutes  whatever  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  silently, 
be  abrogated,  in  that  event  we  decreb  theu  guilti 
FAITH  AND  OF  PERJURY."  What  wouW  these  leg; 
said,  could  they  have  foreseen  that  these  ^  Hererend 
of  the  University"  should  "silently  abrogate"  ej 
mental  statute  in  the  code  of  which  they  were  thi 
— ^the  sworn  guardians  ? 

It  must,  as  we  observed,  have  been  powerful  moi 
could  induce  the  Heads  of  Houses,  originally  to  incur, 
quently  to  tolerate,  such  opprobrium  for  themselves  mi 
versity ;  nor  can  any  conceivable  motive  be  assigned  i 
except  that  these  representatives  of  the  collegia!  mte 
fully  aware  that  the  intrusive  system  was  not  one  for 
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^^nction  could  be  hoped  from  the  academical  and  civil  legislatures, 

'^e*  at  the  same  time,  it  was  too  advantageous  for  themselves 

^ot  to  be  quietly  perpetuated,  even  at  such  a  price. 

,^  J^^  *^  ^^^  see  how  the  Heads  could  throw  off  the  charge  of 

.  ^'^ten  faith  and  perjury,"  incurred  by  their  "  silent  abroga- 

io^'»    ^f  U^^   Ifniv^gi^y  statutes,  even  aUowing  them  the  plea 

*icK  some  low  moralists  have  advanced  in  extenuation  of  the 

P^i'jiiT'y  committed  by  the  non-observance  of  certain  College  sta- 


of 
of 


?^'  ^^  theyJr^  place,  this  plea  supposes  that  the  observance 
&r  il^  yiolated  statute  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  end 
Q  **«  institution,  towards  which  it  only  constituted  a  mean. 
f^^^_^*.**^^ever,  it  cannot  be  aUeged  that  the  statutory^  or  pro- 
XTui  *^  Vstem,  is  manifestly  inconsistent  vriih  the  ends  of  a 
empj^*^**^'  seeing  that  all  Universities,  except  the  English, 
Oxftj^j  ^*  instrument  exclusively,  and  as  the  best;  and  that 
been  ^  ^^®^  ^^^  ^^^  tutorial  dispensation,  has  never  manifestly 

j^  tfc  ^^^'^P'*^  ®^  academical  institutions, 
be  Hat  '^^^^^^^  place,  even  admitting  the  professorial  system  to 
^onv^  *^^0U8ly  inconvenient,  still  the  plea  supposes  that  the  in- 
to tb  1^^^^  ^^^  arisen  from  a  change  of  circumstances  unknown 
prog-^^'^giver,  and  subsequent  to  the  enactment.  But  in  the 
deo|  \  *  ^^^e,  the  only  change  (from  the  maturer  age  of  the  stu- 
nietlj    ,  *®    been  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  professorial 

Buf-'  ^^^  ^  diminish  the  expediency  of  the  tutoriai. 

iocoii,  ^  *^^  ^^^  place,  such  a  plea  is,  in  the  present  instance, 

tioi^    ^^litr  altogether.     This  is  not  the  case  of  a  private  founda- 

P^bl*  '^^®*'^     ^^  lawgiver  is  defunct.       Here  the  institution  is 

b^^  ^/^the  lawgiver  perpetual ;  and  lie  might  at  every  moment 

bjg     *^ti    ixLterrogated  concerning  the  repeal  or  observance  of 

be^^^^^«fes-      That  lawgiver  is  the  House  of  Convocation.     The 

gj^^  iti  t;lie  Hebdomadal  Meeting  are  constituted  the  special 

^    ^aoa  of  the  academical  statutes  and  their  observance;  and, 

^    ^  formerly  explained,  except  through  them,  no  measure  can 

.^  P^posed.  in  Convocation  for  instituting  new  laws,  or  for  render- 

,^8old  laws  available.    They  have  a  ministerial,  but  no  legislative 

l*Ai.EY,  I^rinciples  of  Moral  and  Political  PhOosophyy  b.  iL  c.  21.  Hia 
Jj^ments  woald  justify  a  repeal  of  such  statutes  by  public  authority,  never 
qv^  violation   by  private  and  interested  parties,  after  swearing  to  their 
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fonction.  Now  the  statutory  system  of  public  teaching  fell  int4 
desuetude,  either  in  opposition  to  their  undiea  and  endeawna^,  oi 
unth  their  concurrence. 

The  former  altematiye  is  impossible.     Supposing  even    the 
means  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  statutes  to  have  been 
found  incompetent,  it  was  their  duty  both  to  the  universitjr  and 
to  themselves,  to  have  applied  to  the  legislative  body  for  power 
sufSicient  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  trust,  or  to  be  relieved 
of  its  responsibility.     By  law,  they  are  declared  morally  and  reli- 
giously responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  the  stataies.     No 
body  of  men  would,  without  inducement,  sit  down  under  the  brand 
of  *'  violated  faith  and  perjury.*'     Now  this  inducement  must 
have  been  either  a  public,  or  sl  private  advantage.    Public  it  could 
not  have  been.    There  is  no  imaginable  reason,  if  the  professorial 
system  were  found  absolutely  or  comparatively  useless,  why  its 
abolition  or  degradation  should  not  have  been  openly  moved  in 
Convocation ;  and  why,  if  the  tutorial  system  were  <»lcu]ated  to 
accomplish  all  the  ends  of  academical  instruction,  it  should  either 
at  first  have  crept  to  its  ascendency  through  perjury  and  treason, 
or,  after  approving  its  sufficiency,  have  still  only  enjoyed  its 
monopoly  by  precarious  toleration,  and  never  demanded  its  ratifi- 
cation on  the  ground  of  public  utility.     If  the  new  system  were 
superior  to  the  old,  why  hesitate  to  proclium  that  the  academical 
instruments  were  changed  i   If  Oxford  were  now  singular  in  per- 
fection, why  delusively  pretend  that  her  methods  were  still  those 
of  universities  in  general  ?    It  was  only  necessary  that  the  heads 
either  brought  themselves,  or  allowed  to  be  brought  by  others,  a 
measure  into  Convocation  to  repeal  the  obsolete  and  rude,  and  to 
legitimate  the  actual  and  improved. 

But  as  the  heads  never  consented  that  this  anomalous  state  of 
gratuitous  perjury  and  idle  imposition  should  cease,  we  are  driven 
to  the  other  alternative  of  supposing,  that  in  the  transition  from 
the  statutory  to  the  illegal,  the  change  was  originally  determined* 
and  subsequently  maintained,  not  because  the  surreptitious  system 
was  conducive  to  the  public  ends  of  the  University,  but  because  it 
was  expedient  for  the  interest  of  those  private  corporations,  br 
whom  this  venerable  establishment  has  been  so  long  latterly  admi- 
nistered.    The  collegial  bodies  and  their  heads  were  not  ignorant 
of  its  imperfections,  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  their  discussion. 
They  were  not  to  be  informed  that  their  policy  was  to  enjoy  what 
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they  had  obtuned,  in  thankfulness  and  silence ;  not  to  risk  the 
loss  of  the  possession  by  an  attempt  to  found  it  upon  right  They 
could  not  but  be  conscious,  that  should  they  even  succeed  in 
obtaining — what  was  hardly  to  be  expected — ^a  ratification  of 
their  usurpations  from  an  academical  legislature,  educated  under 
their  auspices,  and  strongly  biassed  by  their  influence,  they  need 
never  expect  that  the  State  would  tolerate,  that  those  exdiuive pri- 
vileges  conceded  to  her  graducUes,  when  Oxford  uhu  a  university 
in  which  all  the  faculties  were  fuUy  and  competently  taught, 
should  be  continued  to  her  graduates,  when  Oxford  no  longer 
afforded  the  public  instruction  necessary  for  a  degree  in  any 
facuhy  at  all  The  very  agitation  of  the  subject  would  have 
been  a  signal  for  the  horrors  of  a  Visitation, 

The  strictures,  which  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  our  interest 
in  the  honour  and  utility  of  this  venerable  school,  have  constrained 
OS  to  make  on  the  conduct  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  we  mainly 
apply  to  the  heads  of  houses  of  a  former  generation,  and  even  to 
them  solely  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Of  the  late  and  present 
members  of  this  body,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  that,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  so  great  an  improvement  has  been 
effected  through  their  influence,  that  in  some  essential  points 
Oxford  may,  not  unworthily,  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  most 
other  universities.  But  this  improvement,  though  important,  is 
partial,  and  can  only  receive  its  adequate  development  by  a  return 
to  the  statutory  combination  of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  sys-^ 
terns.  That  this  combination  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  a 
perfect  university,  is  even  acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
individuals  of  the  coUegial  interest, — by  the  ablest  champions  of 
the  tutorial  discipline:*  such  an  opinion  cannot,  however,  be 
expected  to  induce  a  majority  of  the  coUegial  bodies  voluntarily 
to  surrender  the  monopoly  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to 
descend  to  a  subordinate  situation,  after  having  occupied  a 
principal.  All  experience  proves,  that  universities,  like  other 
corporations,  can  only  be  reformed  from  without.  **  Voila,"  says 
Crevier,  speaking  of  the  last  attempt  at  a  reform  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  by  itself — "  voila  a  quoi  aboutirent  tant  de  projets, 
tant  de  deliberations:  et  cette  nouvelle  tentative,  aussi  infruc- 
tueuse  que  les  prec^dentes,  rend  de  plus  en  plus  visible  la  maxime 


*  Copplestone^B  Reply  to  the  Ccdummes,  &c.  p.  146. 

2b 
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ckdre  en  soi,  que  le8  campagnies  ne  se  rfforment  point  elks- 
memeSy  et  qu*une  entreprise  de  reforme  ou  n^intervient  point  une 
autorite  superieure^  est  une  entreprise  manqueeJ^  *  A  Committee 
of  Visitatioii  has  lately  terminated  its  labours  on  the  Scottish 
Uniyersities :  we  should  anticipate  a  more  important  result  from 
a  similar,  and  far  more  necessary,  inquiry  into  the  oormptioDs  of 
those  of  England. 

t  Histoire  de  PUnwersUe  de  Paris,  t.  vi.  p.  370. 

J 
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V.-ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

UNIVERSITIES, 

WITH  MORE  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD. 

(SUPPLEMENTAL.) 


(December,  1831.) 

Tlie  Legality  of  the  present  Acad^micdl  System  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  asserted  against  the  new  Calumnies  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  a  Member  of  Convocation.  Svo.  Oxford : 
1831. 

In  a  recent  Number  we  took  occasion  to  signalize  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  abuses  upon  record.  We  allude  to  our  article 
on  the  English  Universities.  Even  in  this  country,  hitherto  the 
paradise  of  jobs,  the  lawless  usurpation  of  which  these  venerable 
establishments  have  been  the  victims,  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  consummated,  stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more 
immediate  reference  to  Oxford,  (though  Cambridge  is  not  behind 
hand  in  the  delict,)  it  is  distinguished,  at  once,  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  public  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  private  advantage, — for  the  unhallowed  disregard,  shewn 
in  its  accomplishment,  of  every  moral  and  religious  bond, — for 
the  sacred  character  of  the  agents  through  whom  the  unholy 
treason  waa  perpetrated, — for  the  systematic  perjury  which  it 
has  naturalized  in  this  great  seminary  of  religious  education,- — 
for  the  apathy,  wherewith  the  injustice  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
State,  the  impiety  by  the  Church,* — nay,  even  for  the  unac- 

*  The  Archbifibop  of  Canterbury  possesses,  jure  metropolitico^  to  say 
notbing  of  the  inferior  diocesans,  the  right  of  ordinary  visitation  of  the  two 
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quaintance,  so  uniyersally  manifested,  with  so  flagrant  a  corrnp- 
tion.  The  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  demonstrates  by 
a  memorable  example : — That  bodies  of  men  will  unscrapulously 
carry  through,  what  individuals  would  blush  even  to  attempt; 
and  that  the  clerical  profession,  the  obligation  of  a  irust,  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  afford  no  security  for  the  integrity  of  function- 
aries, able  with  impunity  to  violate  their  public  duty,  and  with  a 
private  interest  in  its  violation. 

In  being  the  first  to  denounce  the  illegality  of  the  state  of  this 
great  national  school,  and,  in  particular,  to  expose  the  heads  of 
the  Collegial  interest  as  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  ends,  this 
calamitous  revolution  was  effected,  we  were  profoundly  conadous 
of  the  gravity  of  the  charge,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  we 
incurred  in  making  it  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  engaged  us 
in  the  cause,  but  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  punctual  accuracy 
of  our  statement, — and  the  strong,  but  disinterested,  wisli  to 
co-operate  in  restoring  this  noble  University  to  its  natural  pre- 
eminence, by  relieving  it  from  the  vampire  oppression,  under 
which  it  has  pined  so  long  in  almost  lifeless  exhaustion. 

But  though  without  anxiety  about  attack,  we  should  certainly 
have  been  surprised  had  there  been  no  attempt  at  rdTutation. 
It  is  the  remark  of  Hobbes : — **  If  this  proposition — ^the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — ^had  been 
opposed  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  authority,  it  would  long  ago 
have  been  denounced  as  heresy  or  high  treason."  The  opinions 
of  men  in  general  are  only  the  lackeys  of  their  interest ;  and  with 
so  many  so  deeply  interested  in  its  support,  the  present  profiitable 
system  of  corruption  could  not,  in  Oxford,  find  any  scarcity  of, 
at  least,  willing  champions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  always  better, 
in  speaking  to  the  many,  to  say  something,  should  it  signify 
nothing,  than  to  be  found  to  say  nothing  at  all.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  partisans  of  the  actual  system  had  of  late  years  shown 
themselves  so  prompt  in  repelling  the  most  trivial  objurgations, 
that  silence,  when  the  authors  of  that  system  were  accused  of  the 
weightiest  offences,  and  the  system  itself  articulately  displayed  as 

Universities,  in  all  matters  of  heresy,  schism,  and,  in  general,  of  religions 
concernment.  English  Bishops  have  been  always  anti-reformers ;  and  in  the 
present  instance  they  may  have  closed  their  eyes  on  its  pexjnry,  by  finding 
that  the  illegal  system,  in  bestowing  on  the  College  Fellows  the  monopoly 
of  education,  bestowed  tt-exclnsively  on  the  Chnrch.  Before  this  usurpation 
the  clergy  only  had  their  share  of  the  University. 
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one  glaring  scheme  of  usurpation  and  absurdity,  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  an  overt  confession  of  the  allegation  itself.  If  our 
incidental  repetition  of  the  old  bye-word  of  "  Oxonian  Latin,"* 
brought  down  on  us  more  than  one  indignant  refutation  of  the 
"  calnmny ;"  our  formal  charge  of  Illegality ,  Treason,  Perjury, 
and  Corruption  could  not  remain  unanswered,  unless  those  who 
yesterday  were  so  sensitive  to  the  literary  glory  of  Oxford,  were 
to-day  wholly  careless  not  only  of  that,  but  even  of  its  moral 
and  religious  respectability ; — "  Diligentius  studentes  loqui  quam 
vivere." 

But  how  was  an  answer  to  be  made  ?  This  was  either  easy 
or  impassible.  If  our  statements  were  false,  they  could  be  at 
once  triumphantly  refuted,  by.  contrasting  them  with  a  few  short 
extracts  from  the  Statutes;  and  the  favourable  opinion  of  a 
respectable  Lawyer  would  have  carried  as  general  a  persuasion 
of  the  legaUty  of  the  actual  system,  as  the  want  of  it  is  sure  to 
carry  of  its  illegality.  In  these  circumstances,  satisfied  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  found  to  pledge  his  reputation  in  support  of  the 
legality  of  so  unambiguous  a  violation  of  every  statute,  and  that, 
without  such  a  professional  opinion,  every  attempt,  even  at  a 
plausible  reply,  would  be  necessarily  futile;  we  hardly  hoped 
that  the  advocates  of  the  present  order  of  things  would  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  attempt  a  defence,  which  could  only  terminate  in 
corroborating  the  charge.  We  attributed  to  them  a  more  wily 
tactic.  The  sequel  of  our  discussion,  (in  which  we  proposed  to 
consider  in  detail  the  comparative  merits  of  the  statutory  and 
illegal  systems,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of  again  elevating  the 
University  to  what  it  ought  to  be,)  might  be  expected  to  afford 
a  wider  field  for  controversy  ;  and  we  anticipated,  that  the  objec- 
tion of  illegality,  now  allowed  to  pass,  would  be  ultimately  slurred 

*  JUI.IU8  CiESAB  ScALiOER  De  SubtUitote^  Exerc.  xvi.  2—t''  Loquar  ergo 
nieo  more,  barbare  et  ab  Oxonio;'^  and  honest  Anthony  admits  that  **  Oxo- 
niemis  loquendi  mas"  was  thns  proverbially  oscd. — Speaking  of  Scaliger  and 
Oxford,  we  may  notice  that,  from  a  passage  in  the  same  work,  (Exerc. 
xcix.)  it  clearly  appears  that  this  transcendent  genius  may  be  claimed  by 
Oxford,  as  among  her  sons.  ^*  Lntetis  ant  Oxonii^  modica  indnti  togula, 
hyemes  non  solnm  ferre,  sed  etiam  frangere  didicimus,^^  The  importance  of 
this  curious  discovery,  unsuspected  by  Scioppius,  and  contradictory  of  what 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  all  others  have  asserted  and  believed  of  the  early  life 
of  his  father,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  interested  in  the  mysterious  bio- 
graphy of  this  (prince  or  impostor)  illustrious  philosopher  and  critic. 
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oyer,  a  reply  to  our  whole  argument  being  pretended  under  coT^-t 
of  answering  a  part 

We  were  agreeably  mistaken.  The  bulky  pampUet  at  the 
head  of  this  article  has  recently  appeared ;  and  we  have  to  ten- 
der our  best  acknowledgments  to  its  author,  for  the  aid  he  haa  so 
effectuaUy  afforded  against  the  cause  he  intentionally  supports. 
This  '*  Asaertion  (the  word  is  happily  appropriate!)  of  the  Lega- 
lity of  the  present  academical  system  of  Oxford*'  manifests  two 
things : — How  unanswerable  are  our  statements,  when  the  oj^m- 
nent,  who  comes  forward  professing  to  refute  the  '*  new  and 
unheard-of  calumny,"  never  once  yentures  to  look  them  in  the 
face ;  and,  How  intensely  felt  by  the  Collegial  interest  must  be 
the  necessity  of  a  reply, — a  reply  at  all  hmutrds, — when  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Venerable  House  of  Gonyocation  could  stoop  to  such 
an  attempt  at  delusion,  as  the  present  semblance  of  an  suiswer 
exhibits. 

It  may  sound  like  paradox  to  say,  that  this  pamphlet  is  no 
answer  to  our  paper,  and  yet,  that  we  are  bound  to  aooord  it  a 
reply.  But  so  it  is.  Considered  merely  in  reference  to  the 
points  maintained  by  us,  we  haye  no  interest  in  disproving  its 
statements :  for  it  is,  in  truth,  no  more  a  rejoinder  to  our  reason- 
ingy  than  to  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Nay  less.  For,  in  fiiet, 
our  whole  proof  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Oxford,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the  College  Heads,  would  be 
invalidated,  were  the  single  proposition,  which  our  pretended 
antagonist  so  ostentatiously  vindicates  against  us,  not  accurately 
true.  We  admit,  that  if  we  held  what  he  refutes  as  ours,  our 
positions  would  be  not  only  false,  but  foolish ;  nay,  that  if  we  had 
not  established  the  very  converse,  as  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  our  whole  argument,  this  argument  would  not  only  be 
unworthy  of  an  elaborate  answer,  but  of  any  serious  consideration 
at  all.  It  is  a  vulgar  artifice  to  misrepresent  an  adversary,  to 
gain  the  appearance  of  refuting  him ;  but  never  was  this  contemp- 
tible manoduvre  so  impudently  and  systematically  practised.  In 
so  far  as  it  has  any  reference  to  our  reasoning,  the  whole  pamphlet 
is,  from  first  to  last,  just  a  deliberate  reversal  of  all  our  statements. 
Its  sophistry  (the  word  is  too  respectable)  is  not  an  igficratio,  but 
a  mtUatiOj  denchi ;  of  which  the  lofty  aim  is  to  impose  on  the 
simplicity  of  those  readers  who  may  rely  on  the  veracity  of  "  A 
Member  of  Convocation,"  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  paper. 
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the  arguments  of  which  he  professes  to  state  and  to  refute. 
Under  so  creditable  a  name,  never  was  there  a  more  discreditable 
performance ;  for  we  are  unable  even  to  compliment  the  author's 
intentions  at  the  expense  of  his  talent.  The  plain  scope  of  the 
publication  is  to  defend  perjury  by  imposture ;  and  its  contents 
are  one  tissue  of  disingenuous  concealments,  false  assertions, 
forged  quotations,  and  infuriate  railing.  In  its  way,  certainly,  it 
is  unique ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  curious  as  a 
bibliographical  singularity,  being  perhaps  the  only  example  of  a 
work,  in  which,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a  sentence,  not  either  irrelevant  or- untrue. 

But  though  a  reply  on  our  part  would  thus  be — not  a  Refuta- 
tion but  an  Exposure ;  a  reply,  for  that  very  reason,  we  consider 
imperative.      It   forms   a   principal  feature  of  the  Assertor's 
acbeme  of  delusion  to  accuse  us  of  deceit,  (and  deceit,  amounting 
to  knavery,  must  certainly  adhere  to  one  party  or  the  other ;) 
yet,  though  he  has  failed  in  convicting  us  even  of  the  most  unim- 
portant error,  many  readers,  we  are  aware,  might  be  found  to 
accord  credence  to  averments  so  positively  made,  to  set  down  to 
bonest  indignation  the  virulence  of  his  abuse,  and  to  mistake  his 
effrontery  for  good  faith.     Were  it  also  matter  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  fallacy  was  attempted,  we  might  leave  its  detection  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  reader ;  but  it  is  in  matter  o{  /act,  of  which 
we  may  well  presume  him  ignorant.    Aggressors,  too,  in  the 
attack,  the  present  is  not  a  controversy  in  which  we  can  silently 
allow  our  accuracy,  far  less  our  intentions,  to  be  impugned  by  any. 
To  estabUsh,  likewise,  the  illegaUty  and  self-admitted  incompe- 
tence of  the  present  academical  system,  is  to  establish  the  preli- 
minary of  all  improvement, — the  necessity  of  change.     While 
happy,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  in  adding  to 
our  former  demonstration  of  this  all-important  point ;  we  are  not, 
of  course,  averse  from  manifesting  how  impotent,  at  once,  and 
desperate,  are  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  invalidate  its 
conclusions.     These  considerations  have  moved  us  to  bestow  on 
the  matter  of  this  pamphlet  an  attention  we  should  not  assuredly 
have  accorded  to  its  merits.    And  as  our  reply  is  nothing  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  contrast  between  the  statements  actually 
made  by  us,  and  those  refuted,  as  ours,  by  our  opponent ;  we 
are  thus  compelled  to  recapitulate  the  principal  momenta  of  our 
argument,  of  which   we  must  not  presume   that  our  readers 
retain  an  adequate  recollection.    Necessity  must,  therefore,  be 
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our  excuse  for  agwi  returning  on  a  discussion,  not  less  irksome^ 
to  ourselves  than  others ;  but  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  though  we  have  no  errors  to  correct,  we  hare  thu> 
the  opportunity  of  supplying,  on  this  important  subject,  some  not 
unimportant  omisdana. 

Our  former  paper  was  intended  to  prove  three  great  pro- 
positions.— I.  That  the  present  academical  system  of  Oxford  i.s 
illegal.  II.  That  it  was  surreptitiously  intruded  into  the  Univer- 
sity  hy  the  heads  of  the  eoUegial  interest,  for  private  ends.  III. 
That  it  is  virtually  acknowledged  to  be  wholly  iiiadequaie  to 
acoompUsh  the  purposes  of  a  University,  even  by  members  of  that 
interest,  through  whose  influence,  and  for  whose  advantage,  it  is 
maintained. 

I.  In  illustration  of  tlie  first  proposition,  we  showed  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  a  public  instrument,  privileged  by  the 
nation  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  public  purposes;  and 
that,  for  the  more  secure  and  appropriate  performance  of  its 
functions,  a  power  of  self-legislation  is  delegated  to  the  great 
body  of  its  graduates,  composing  the  House  of  Convocation.  The 
resolutions  of  this  assembly  alone,  or  with  concurrence  of  the 
Crown,  form  the  Academical  Statutes,  and  the  statutes  exclusivelv 
determine  the  legal  constitution  of  the  University.  The  whole 
academical  statutes  now  in  force,  (with  one  or  two  passed,  we 
believe,  since  1826,)  are  collected  and  published  in  the  Corpus 
Statutorum  with  its  Appendix,  and  in  its  Addenda;  the  subse- 
quent statute  of  course,  explaining,  modifying,  or  rescinding  the 
antecedent. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  the  Statutes,  and  the  whole  statutes,*  we 

*  As  not  sanctioned  by  Convocation^  the  illegality  of  the  present  system  is 
flagrant.  But  had  it  been  so  sanctioned,  it  would  still  be  fdndamenUUj 
Illegal ;  as  that  body  would  have  thus  transcended  its  powers,  by  frustrating 
the  ends,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  was  clothed  with  le^lative  autboritr 
at  all.  The  public  privileges  accorded  (by  King  or  Parliament,  it  matters 
not,)  to  the  education  and  degrees  of  a  University,  are  not  gnuited  for  the 
private  behoof  of  the  individuals  in  whom  the  University  is  realized.  Tbey  are 
granted  solely,  for  the  public  good,  to  the  instmction  of  certain  bodies  organized 
under  public  authority,  and  to  their  certificate  of  proficiency,  under  condi- 
tions by  that  authority  prescribed.  If  these  bodies  have  obtained,  to  any 
extent,  the  right  of  self-legislation,  it  is  only  as  delegates  of  the  state ;  and 
this  right  could  only  be  constitutionally  exercised  by  them  in  subservience  to 
the  public  good,  for  the  interest  of  which  alone  the  University  was  consti- 
tuted and  privileged,  and  this  power  of  legislation  itself  delegated  to  its 
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showed,  that  there  were  two  academical  systems  to  be  distinguished 
in  Oxford — a  legal  and  an  iUegal;  and  that  no  two  systems  could 
be  more  universally  and  diametrically  opposed. 

In  the  Jbrmer,  Uie  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  University  is 
privileged  by  the  nation,  and  that  consequently  imperatively  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes,  is  to  afford  pubUc  education  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
science  of  Music,)  and  to  certify — by  the  grant  of  a  degree — that 
this    education  had  in  any  of  these  faculties  been  effectually 
receiTod. — In  the  latter,  degrees  are  still  ostensibly  accorded  in 
all  the  faculties,  but  they  are  now  empty,  or  rather  delusive,  dis- 
tinctions ;    for  the  only  education  at  present  requisite  for  all 
degrees,  is  the  private  tuition  afforded  by  the  colleges  in  the  ele- 
mentary department  of  the  lowest  faculty  alone.     Of  ten  degrees 
still  granted  in  Oxford,  all  are  given  contrary  to  statute,  and  nine 
are  in  law  and  reason  utterly  worthless. 

In  the  Jbrmer,  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  a  condition,  that  the 
candidate  for  a  degree  shall  have  spent  an  adequate  time  in  the 
university  in  prosecution  of  his  public  studies  in  that  faculty  in 
which  he  proposes  to  graduate. — In  the  latter,  when  the  statutory 
education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the  higher  department  of 
the  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  this  relative  condition,  though 
indispensable  by  law,  is  converted  into  empty  standing. 

The  Jbrmer,  as  its  principal  mean,  employs  in  every  faculty  a 
co-operative  body  of  select  Professors,  publicly  teaching  in  con- 
formity to  statutory  regulation. — The  latter  (in  which  the  wretched 
remnant  of  professorial  instruction  is  a  mere  hors  d'ceuvre)  aban- 
dons the  petty  fragment  of  private  education  it  precariously 
affords,  as  a  perquisite,  to  the  incapacity  of  an  individual,  Fellow 
by  chance,  and  Tutor  by  usurpation. 

To  conceive  the  full  extent  of  the  absurdity  thus  occasioned,  it 
niust  be  remembered,  that  no  universities  are  ao  highly  privileged 
by  any  country  as  the  English ;  and  that  no  country  is  now  so 
completely  defrauded  of  the  benefits^  for  the  sake  of  which  acade- 
mical privileges  were  ever  granted,  as  England.  England  is  the 
only  Christian  country,  where  the  Parson,  if  he  reach  the  univer- 
sity at  all,  receives  only  the  same  minimum  of  Theological  tuition 

members.  If  an  academical  legislature  abolish  academical  education,  and 
academical  trials  of  proficiency  in  the  different  faculties,  it  commits  suicide, 
and  as  such,  the  act  is,  iputfacto^  illegal.  In  the  case  of  Oxford,  Convoca- 
tion has  not  been  thus/«/b  de  se. 
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as  the  Squire; — ^the  only  civilized  cotmtry,  where  the  degr^se, 
which  confers  on  the  Jurist  a  strict  monopoly  of  practice,  u 
conferred  without  either  instruction  or  examination: — the  oiiJt 
country  in  the  world,  where  the  Physician  is  turned  loose  npoo 
society,  with  extraordinary  and  odious  privileges,  but  without 
professional  education,  or  even  the  slightest  guarantee  for  his 
skiU.* 

II.  In  proof  of  the  second  proposddon  we  showed, — ^how,  in 
subordination  to  the  University,  the  Collegia!  interest  arose ; — 
how  it  became  possessed  of  the  means  of  superseding  the  organ 
of  which  it  was  the  accident ; — and  what  advantage  it  obtained  in 
accomplishing  this  usurpation. 

We  traced  how  Colleges,  in  general,  as  establishments  for  habi> 
tation,  aliment,  and  subsidiary  instruction,  sprang  up  in  connection 
with  almost  all  the  older  universities  throughout  Europe.     The 
continental  colleges  were  either  so  constituted,  as  to  form,  at  last, 
an  advantageous  alliance  with  the  university,  under  the  control  of 
which  the  whole  system  of  collegial  instruction  always  remained  ; 
or  they  declined  and  fell,  so  soon  as  they  proved  no  longer  useful 
in  their  subsidiary  capacity.     The  English  CoUeges,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  founded  less  for  education  than  aliment;  were  not 
subjected  to  the  regulation  of  the  university,  with  which  they 
were  never  able,  and  latterly  unwilling,  to  co-operate  effectually ; 
and  their  fellowships  were  bestowed  without  the  obligation  of 
instructing,  and  for  causes  which  had  seldom  a  relation  to  literary 
desert.     We  showed  how  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  few  in  numbers, 
and  limited  in  accommodation,  for  many  centuries  admitted  only 
those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  foundations;  while  the 
great  majority  of  the  academical   youth  inhabited  the  HalK 
(houses  privileged  and   visited  by  the   university,)   under  the 
superintendence  of  principals  elected  by  their  own  members. 

The  crisis  of  the  Reformation  occasioned  a  temporary  decline 
of  the  university,  and  a  consequent  suspension  of  the  Halls ;  the 
Colleges,  multiplied  in  numbers,  were  enabled  to  extend  their 
circuit ;  though  not  the  intention  of  the  act,  the  restoration  of  the 
halls  was  frustrated  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  power ;  the  collies 
succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  the  whole  scholars  of  the  university 

*  We  doubt  extremely,  whether  the  Fellows  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  could  make  good  their  privileges,  if  opposed  on  the  ground  that, 
by  the  statutes  of  the  universities  themselves,  not  one  of  them  has  l^gal 
riglit  to  a  degree.     A  word  to  the  wise. 
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athin  their  walls ;  and  the  Fellows,  in  usurping  from  the  other 
xaduates  the  new,  and  then  insignificant,  office  of  Tutor.    At 
he  same  time,  through  the  personal  ambition  of  two  all-powerful 
tatesmen,  the  Chancellors  Leicester  and  Laud,  (with  the  view  of 
;abjectiiig  the  university  to  a  body  easily  governed  by  themselves,) 
he  Heads  of  Houses  were  elevated  to  a  new  and  unconstitutional 
(ire-eminence.     By  the  former,  in  spite  of  every  legitimate  oppo- 
sition, these  creatures  of  accident  and  private  favour  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  public  academical  body ;  and,  along  with  the 
Doctors  of  the  three  higher  faculties,  and  the  two  Proctors,  con- 
stituted into  an  assembly,  to  which  the  prior  discussion  was  con- 
ceded of  all  measures  to  be  proposed  in  Convocation.     By  the 
latter,  an  absolute  initiative,  with  other  important  powers,  was,  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  Doctors,  given  and  limited  to  the  Heads  and 
Proctors^  a  body  which,  from  its  weekly  diets,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting;  and  to  obviate  resistance  to 
this  arbitrary  subjection  of  the  university  to  this  upstart  and 
anomalous  authority,  the  measure  was  virtually  forced  upon  the 
House  of  Convocation  by  royal  statute.     The  College  Heads  were 
now  the  masters  of  the  university.     They  wei*e  ewcm^  indeed,  to 
guarantee  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  to  provide  for  their 
progressive  melioration.    But,  if  content  to  violate  their  obliga- 
tions, with  their  acquiescence  every  statute  might  be  abrogated 
by  neglect,  and  without  their  consent  no  reform  or  improvement 
could  be  attempted. 

Such  a  body  was  incapable  of  fulfilling — was  even  incapable  of 
not  violating — its  public  trust.    Raised,  in  general,  by  accident 
to  their  situation,  the  Heads,  as  a  body,  had  neither  the  lofty 
motives,  nor  the  comprehensive  views,  which  could  enable  them 
adequately  to  discharge  their  arduous  duty  to  the  university. 
They  were  irresponsible  for  their  inability  or  bad  faith, — ^for 
what  they  did  or  for  what  they  did  not  perform ;  while  public 
opinion  was  long  too  feeble  to  control  so  numerous  a  body,  and 
too  unenlightened  to  take  cognisance  of  their  unobtrusive  usurpa- 
tions.   At  the  same  time,  their  interests  were  placed  in  strong 
and  direct  hostiUty  to  their  obUgations. — PersonaUy  they  were 
interested  in  allowing  no  body  in  the  university  to  transcend  the 
level  of  their  own  mediocrity ;  and  a  body  of  able  and  efficient 
Professors  would  have  at  once  mortified  their  self-importance,  and 
occasioned  their  inevitable  degradation  from  the  unnatural  emi- 
nence to  which  accident  had  raised  them.     Conceive  the  Oxford 
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Heads  predominatbg  over  a  senate  of  Professors  like  those  of 
Goettingen  or  Berlin! — Add  to  this,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  instructors  would  have  again  occasioned  a  concoarae  of 
students  far  beyond  the  means  of  CLCcommodaHon  afforded  by  the 
Colleges;  and  either  the  Halls  must  be  reviyed,  and  the  aathoritT 
of  the  Heads  divided,  or  the  principle  of  domestic  superintendence 
must  be  relaxed,  on  which,  however,  their  whole  influence  depended 
— As  representatives  of  the  ooUegial  interesty  they  were  also  natu- 
rally hostile  to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  If  the  standard 
of  professorial  competence  were  high  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the 
standard  of  tutorial  competence  could  never  be  reduced  to  the 
average  capacity  of  the  fellows ;  whose  monopoly  even  o{  subsidiary 
education  would  thus  be  frustrated  in  the  colleges.  And  if  the 
professorial  system  remained  effSsctive  ia  the  Higher  Faculties,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  supersede  it  in  the  lower  department  of  the 
lowest,  in  which  alone  the  tutorial  discipline  could  supply  its  place ; 
and  the  attempt  of  the  Colleges  to  raise  their  education  from  a 
subsidiary  to  a  principal  in  the  university,  would  thus  be  baffled. 
— Again,  if  the  University  remained  effective,  and  residence  in  all 
the  faculties  enforced,  the  colleges  would  be  filled  by  a  crowd  of 
Graduates,  not  only  emancipated  from  tutorial  discipline,  but 
rivals  even  of  the  fellows  in  the  office  of  tutor ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  restoration  of  the  Halls  could,  in  these  circumstances, 
hardly  be  evaded. — All  these  inconveniences  and  dangers  would 
however  be  obviated,  and  profitably  obviated,  if  standing  on  the 
college  books  were  allowed  to  count  for  statutory  residence  in  the 
university.  By  this  expedient,  not  only  could  the  professor- 
ships  in  all  the  faculties  be  converted  into  sinecures, — ^the  Cot- 
leges  filled  exclusively  by  students  paying  tutors'  fees  to  the 
fellows, — and  the  academical  population  reduced  to  the  accommo- 
dation furnished  by  the  existing  houses ;  but  (what  we  have  failed 
formerly  to  notice)  a  revenue  of  indefinite  amount  might  be  realised 
to  the  Colleges,  by  taxing  standing  on  their  books  with  the  dues 
exigible  from  actual  residence.* 


*  The  last  Oxford  Calendar  is  before  tis.  The  namber  of  under-gradoates 
is  not  given,  and  we  have  not  patience  to  connt  them ;  bnt  we  shall  be  con- 
siderably above  the  mark  in  estimating  them  at  1548,  t.  e,  the  number  given 
by  the  matriculations  for  the  year  multiplied  by  4.  The  whole  membeis  on 
the  books  amount  to  5258.  Dedacting  the  former  from  the  latter,  there 
remain  of  members  not  astricted  to  residence,  3710.  Averaguig  the  Battel 
daes  paid  by  each  at  thirty  shillings,  there  results  an  annual  income  from 
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Through  the  agency  of  its  Heads,  the  coUegial  interest  accom- 
plished its  usurpation.  Public  education  in  the  Four  Faculties 
wa^  reduced  to  private  instruction  in  the  lower  department  of  the 
lowest ;  and  this,  again,  brought  down  to  the  individual  incapacity 
of  every  Fellow-Tutor. — The  following  we  state  in  supplement  of 
our  more  general  exposition. 

In  the  Jlrst  place,  this  was  effected  by  converting  the  professo- 
rial system  of  instruction,  through  which,  as  its  necessary  mean, 
the  University  legally  accomplishes  the  ends  prescribed  to  it  by 
law,  into  an  unimportant  accident  in  the  academical  constitution. 

To  this  end,  the  professorial  system  was  mutilated. — Pubhc 
instruction  was  more  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  collegial  inte- 
rest in  the  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  four  chairs,  established  by  the 
university  in  that  Faculty,  were,  without  the  consent  of  the 
university  asked  or  obtained,  abolished  by  the  Hebdomadal  Meet- 
ing. The  salaries  of  the  Professorships  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  and  Metaphysic,  thus  illegally  suppressed,  were  paid  by 
the  Proctors  out  of  certain  statutory  exactions ;  and  we  shall  state 
our  reasons  for  suspecting  that  their  acquiescence  in  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  was  purchased  by  their  colleagues,  the  Heads 
of  Houses,  allowing  these  functionaries  to  appropriate  the  salaries 
to  themselves.  The  Proctors  hung  more  loosely  on  the  collegial 
interest  than  the  other  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting ;  ♦ 
and  as  their  advantage  was  less  immediately  involved  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  professorial  system,  it  required,  we  may  suppose, 
some  positive  inducement  to  secure  their  thorough-going  subser- 

this  scarce  alone  of  L.6565,  (and  it  is  mncb  more,)  to  be  distribated  among 
the  houses,  for  the  improvement  of  headships,  fellowships,  the  porchaiie  of 
livings,  4fec. 

*  Before  the  Caroline  statute  of  1628,  the  Proctors  were  elected  by,  and 
ont  of,  the  whole  body  of  ftill  graduates  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  university. 
The  oflSce  was  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition ;  men  only  of  some  mark 
&nd  talent  had  any  chance  of  obtaming  it ;  and  its  duties  were  paid,  not  by 
money,  but  distinction.  By  this  statute  all  was  changed ;  and  another  mean 
ot  accomplishing  its  usurpation  bestowed  on  the  collegial  interest.  The  elec- 
tion was  given,  in  a  certain  rotation,  to  one  of  the  Colleges,  (the  Halls  being 
excluded ;)  and  in  the  elective  college,  eligibility  was  confined  to  the  masters, 
and  the  masters  between  four  and  ten  years'  standing.  The  office  was  now 
filJcd  only  by  persons  more  or  less  attached  to  the  collegial  interest,  and 
these  appointed  in  a  great  measure  by  accident ;  while,  as  it  afforded  no 
honour,  its  labours  must  be  remunerated  by  emolument.  And  let  the 
Proctors  be  adequately  paid,  only  let  this  be  done  in  an  open  and  legal 
manner. 
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▼ienoe  to  the  crooked  policy  of  the  Heads.  We  know  too,  that 
the  emolument  of  their  office,  allowed  by  Uw,  is  jast  three  ptnmd* 
Hx  ahUUngs^  sterling  money;  while  we  also  know,  that  its  emda- 
ment,  though  not  revealed  in  the  calendar,  is,  in  reality,  safficiem 
to  call  up  a  wealthy  incumbent  from  the  country  to  the  perftrm 
ance  of  its  irksome  duties.  We  have  also  the  analogy  of  another 
chair  which  was  certainly  sequestrated  for  their  profit.  Th 
history  of  this  job  is  edifying.  The  Professorship  of  Moral  Fhiic^ 
sophy  was,  in  1621,  endowed  by  Dr  Thomas  White,  under  strid 
conditions  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  chair;  these  wer«' 
ratified  by  Convocation,  and  declared  by  law  to  be  inviolatJ^ 
And  "  that  individuals  every  way  competent  (viros  undeqaaqut- 
pares)  to  this  readership  may  always  be  appointed,"  he  intrust 
(fond  man  I)  the  election  to  these  members  of  the  (futare)  Heb- 
domadal Meeting,  the  yice-ChanceUor,  the  Dean  of  Christ* 
Church,  the  Presidents  of  Magdalen  and  St  John's,  and  tht 
Proctors  (under  the  old  system.)  What  happened  ?  The  chair 
was  converted  into  a  sinecure;  and  one  or  other  of  the  Proc- 
tors, by  the  very  act  of  self-appointment,  approved  undequcuju^ 
par  to  inculcate  Morality  by  example,  installed  professor  on 
every  quinquennial  vacancy.*  What  arrangement  was  made 
about  the  salary  (L.100),  we  know  not. — Five  out  of  eleven 
odious  chairs  were  thus  disposed  of;  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Proctors  secured. 

To  the  same  end,  the  remnant  of  the  professorial  system,  not 
abolished,  was  paralysed.  In  our  former  paper,  we  showed  hov 
this  system,  as  constituted  by  the  Laudian  statutes,  though  easilr 
capable  of  high  improvement,  was  extremely  defective;  parth 
from  the  incompetency  or  ill  intention  of  the  elective  bodies; 
partly  from  the  temporary  nature  of  several  of  the  chairs;  but. 

*  This  continned  from  1678  till  1829.  The  patriotic  exerdons  of  the  pn  - 
sent  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  exposure  of  similar  abases  in  other  pobiic  semi- 
naries, had  alarmed  the  Heads,  and  probably  disposed  them  to  listen  to  Uk 
suggestions  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  their  body.  The  job,  too  flagnaii 
to  escape  notice  or  admit  of  jostification,  was  discontinued.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Mills,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  was  nominated  Professor ;  and  he  has  hoDoor> 
ably  signalized  the  reform,  by  continning  to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lectnres, 
which,  we  understand,  have  been  (for  Oxford)  numerously  attended.  II i< 
introductory  lecture,  On  the  Theory  of  Moral  ObUgatUm^  which  is  pul^ 
lished,  shows  with  what  ability  he  could  discharge  its  important  duties,  werr 
the  chair  restored  to  that  place  in  the  academical  system  which  it  has  a  ri^fu 
to  hold. 
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ibove  all,  from  the  non-identitj  which  subsisted  between  the 
nterest  of  the  Professor  and  his  duty.  The  Heads,  though  sworn 
o  the  scholastic  improyement  of  the  university,  not  only  proposed 
lo  remedy  for  these  defects ;  they  positively  withheld  the  cor- 
•ectives  they  were  bound  to  apply ;  and  even  did  all  that  in 
thom  lay  to  enhance  the  evil.  Through  collegial  influence,  per- 
sons wholly  incompetent  were  nominated  Professor? ;  and  every 
provision,  by  which  the  University  anxiously  attempted  to  insure 
the  diligence  of  the  public  teacher,  was,  by  the  academical  exe- 
cutive, sedulously  frustrated.  The  Professors,  now  also  most 
exclusirely  members  of  the  collegial  interest,  were  allowed  to 
convert  their  chairs  into  sinecures;  or  to  teach,  if  they  ultro- 
neously  lectured,  what,  when,  where,  how,  how  long,  to  whom, 
and  under  what  conditions,  they  chose.  The  consummation 
devoutly  wished  was  soon  realized.  The  shreds  of  the  profes- 
sorial system  are  now  little  more  than  curious  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity; and  the  one  essential  mean  of  education  in  the  legal 
system  of  Oxford,  as  in  the  practice  of  all  other  universities,  is  of 
no  more  necessity,  in  the  actual  system,  than  if  it  were  not,  and 
had  never  been. 

As  to  the  lectures  of  the  graduates  at  large,  these  were  soon 
so  entirely  quashed,  that  the  right  of  lecturing  iteelf— nay,  the 
very  meaning  of  the  terms  Regent  and  Non-Regent,  was  at  last 
wholly  forgotten  in  the  English  Universities.* 

*  So  long  ago  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  centoiy,  Serjeant  Miller , 
the  antagonist  of  Bentley,  and  who  is  praised  by  Dr  Monk  for  his  profotind 
knowledge  of  academical  affairs,  once  and  again,  in  his  Account  of  t/ie  Uni- 
vertity  of  Cambridge,  (pp.  21,  80,)  assures  us,  that  the  terms  "Regent"  and 
"  Non-Regent"  were  tlten  not  understood;  and  the  same  ignorance  at  the 
present  day  is  admitted  by  the  recent  historian  of  that  University,  Mr  Dyet, 
(PrtcUegeSy  &c.  ii.  p.  cxxiii.)    Before  our  late  article  appeared,  we  do  not 
believe  there  was  a  member  of  either  English  University  who  could  have 
explained  the  principle  of  this  distinction,  on  which,  however,  the  consti- 
tution of  these  academical  corporations  fundamentally  rests ;  or  who  was 
aware  that  every  full  graduate  possesses,  in  virtue  of  his  degree,  the  right  of 
lecturing  on  any  subject  of  his  faculty  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity.— On  this  right,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  in  addition  to  what 
^e  formerly  stated.    It  is  certain,  that,  before  the  Laudian  Corpus,  gradua- 
tion both  conferred  the  right,  and  imposed  the  obligation,  of  public  teaching ; 
the  one  for  ever,  the  other  during  a  certain  time. — ^In  regard  to  the  former, 
nothing  was  altered  by  this  code.    The  form  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  is,  in 
f^,  to  this  moment,  that  of  a  license  to  lecture  on  certain  books  within 
his  faculty ;  and  that  of  a  Master's  and  Doctor's,  a  license  to  commence 
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This  grand  object  of  their  policy,  the  Hebdomadal  MeetJn^r 
was  constrained  to  carry  through,  without  even  the  pretext  ci 
law.  There  is  neither  statute  nor  dispensation  to  allege  for  tbt 
conduct  of  the  Heads,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Professors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  obligation  of  attendance  on  the  public 
lectures  was  no  longer  enforced.  This  violation  of  the  statutes 
was  correlative  of  the  last ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  illegality  has  been  committed  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  legal  act. 

In  our  former  article,  as  then  uncertidn  touching  the  point  of 
actual  practice,  we  could  only  in  general  demons^te,  that  no 
universal  dispensation  of  attendance  on  the  public  lectures  is  etm- 
ceded  by  statute^  and  that  none  such,  therefore,  could  legally  be 
passed  either  by  Congregation  or  Convocation.  We  have  since 
ascertained,  that  a  dispensation  is  pretended  for  this  non-obser- 
vance as  obtained  from  Congregation,  under  the  dispensing  povrer 
conceded  to  that  house,  "  Pro  minus  diligenti  pubUconan  Itecto- 
rum  auditione;'*  at  least,  such  a  dispensation  is  passed  for  all 
candidates,  while  no  other  relative  to  the  observance  in  qnestion 
is  conceded.  It  will  here  be  proper  to  prove  more  particularly, 
that  the  dispensation,  in  the  present  instance,  actually  accorded, 
and  the  dispensation  necessarily  required,  have  no  mutual  propor- 
tion. The  dispensation  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  violation, 
is  one : — l"*,  for  an  absolute  non-attendance ;  2^,  without  the 
excuse  of  an  unavoidable  impediment ;  and,  3*,  to  all  candidates 
indifferently.  The  dispensation  which  Congregation  can  concede — 
the  dispensation  therefore  actually  conceded,  is,  1*,  not  granted 
for  non-attendance  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  negation  of  its 
highest  quality — ^a  not  altogether  diligent  attendance ;  2*,  not 
granted  without  just  reason  shown ;  and,  3**,  consequently  not 
granted  to  all,  but  only  to  certain  individuals.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  every  candidate  for  graduation  is  unconditionally 

(incipere — hence  Occam's  title  of  VejierabiHs  Inc^tor,)  all  those  soleoui  acts 
of  teaching,  disputation,  &c.,  which  belong  to,  and  are  reqaired  of,  a  perfect 
graduate,  (T.  ix.) — In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  obligation  of  pnblic  teaching 
is  declared  not  repealed,  (T.  iv.  §  1 ;)  and  if  the  obligation  could  still  be 
enforced,  a  majore^  the  right  could  still  be  exercised.  It  is  only  permitted 
to  Congregation  to  dispense  with  the  **  necessary  regenqf^^  if  they,  on  the 
one  hand,  j^  a  reasonable  cause^  think  Jit^  and  if  the  inceptor,  on  the  other, 
choose  to  pay  for  this  indulgence.  (T.  ix.  S.  iv.  §  2.  21.)  In  point  of  fad, 
this  right  of  lecturing  continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  graduates  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  ratificiition  of  the  Corpus  Statntorum. 
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bound  by  statute  to  hare  **  diligently  heard  (diligenter  audivisse) 
the  public  lectures  "  relative  to  his  degree  :  whilst  the  fulfilment 
of  this  condition,  in  the  same  terms,  is  sworn  to  in  the  oath  he 
makes  to  the  senior  Proctor ;  and  forms  part  of  his  supplication 
for  a  grace  to  the  House  of  Congregation.     But  as  no  one  could 
strictly  a^er  that  he  had  "  diligently  heard  "  these  lectures  who 
was  absent  from  their  deliTery,  however  seldom,  (and  the  framers 
of  the  statutes  were  as  rigid  in  their  notions  of  perjury  as  the 
administrators  have  subsequently  been  lax,)  while  at  die  same 
time  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  deprive  a  candidate  of  his 
degree  for  every  slight  and  unavoidable  non-performance  of  this 
condition  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  equitable  and  expedient  to 
qwjUify  the  oath  to  the  extent  of  allowing,  ^'  occasionally"  to 
*'  certcun  persons"  for  the  reason  of  a  "just  hinderance"  a  dis- 
pensation **  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  every  particular,  in  the  mode 
ejid  Jbrm  required  by  statute,"  and  in  special  "  for  the  not  com- 
pUtdy  regular  (minus  diligenti)  attendance  on  the  public  readers." 
The  words  are : — "  Cum  justa  quandoque  impedimenta  interveni- 
ant,  quo  minus  ea  omnia,  qu»  ad  Gradus  et  alia  exercitia  Univer- 
sitatis  reqniruntur,  modo  et  form^a  per  Statuta  requisitis,  rite 
peragantur ;    consuevit  Congregatio   Regentium   in   hujusmodi 
causis  cum  personis  aliquibus  in  materia  dispensabili  aliquoties 
gratiose  dispensare."    (Corp.  Stat.  T.  ix.  S.  4,  §  1,  Add.  p.  135.) 
— After  this  preamble,  and  governed  by  it,  there  follows  the  list 
of  "  Dispensahle  Matters,"  permitted  to  Congregation,  of  which 
the  one  in  question,  and  already  quoted,  is  the  fourth. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  statutes  and  oaths  are  to  be  inter- 
preted "  ad  animum  imponentis ;"  and  the  Oxford  legislators 
expressly  declare,  that  the  academical  statutes  and  oaths  are  vio- 
lated if  interpreted  or  taken  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  they  were  intended  by  them,  and  if  against  the  interests 
of  education,  (Epinomis.)     Now,  that  it  was  intended  by  Convo- 
cation to  convey  to  Congregation,  by  this  clause,  a  general  power 
of  absolving  all  candidates  from  the  performance  of  the  one  para- 
mount condition  of  their  degree,  no  honest  man  in  his  senses  mill 
venture  to  maintain.     The  supposition  involves  every  imaginable 
absurdity.    It  is  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause, 
considered  either  in  itself  or  in  reference  to  the  obligation  which 
it  modifies ;  and  contrary  to  its  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  University,  at  the  period  of  its  ratification,  and  long 
subsequent.     It  would  stultify  the  whole  purport  of  the  academi- 

2f 
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cal  laws, — ^make  the  University  commit  suicide,  (for  the  ITniYersit  v 
exists  only  through  its  public  education,) — and  suicide  without  a 
motive.  It  would  suppose  a  statute  ratified  only  to  be  repealed  : 
and  a  dispensation  intended  to  be  co-extensive  with  a  law.  It 
would  make  the  legislative  House  of  Convocation  to  concede  to 
the  inferior  House  of  Congregation,  a  power  of  dispensing  with  a 
performance  infinitely  more  important  than  the  roost  important  of 
those  in  which  it  expressly  prohibits  this  indulgence  to  itself;  and 
all  this,  too,  by  a  clause  of  six  words,  shuffled  in  among  a  score  of 
other  dispensations  too  insignificant  for  mention. 

The  nan-^xttendance  of  candidates  on  the  public  courses,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Heads,  is  thus  illegal;  said  perjury  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  by  all  for  a  degree. 

In  the  third  place,  the  residence  in  the  University  required  by  sta- 
tute toqualify  for  all  degrees  aboveBachelor  of  Arts  was  not  enforced. 
This  violation  is  also  a  corollary  of  the  two  former ;  and  here  like- 
wise, but  without  success,  it  is  attempted  to  evade  the  illegafity. 

The  House  of  Convocation^  t.  6.,  the  graduates,  regent  and  non- 
regent,  of  the  University,  though  fully  possessing  the  powers  of 
legislation^  found  it  necessary  to  limit  their  own  capacity  of  sus- 
pending, in  particular  cases,  the  ordinary  application  of  their 
statutes.     If  such  a  dispensing  power  were  not  strictly  limited, 
the  consequences  are  manifest.    The  project  of  an  a^xxdemictil 
law,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  solemnly  announced,  obtains 
a  grave  deliberation,  with  a  full  attendance  both  of  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  the  measure ;  and  it  is  passed  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  goes  forth  to  the  world  to  be  canvassed  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  if  not  to  be  reviewed  by  a  higher  positive 
tribunal.     The  risk,  therefore,  is  comparatively  small,  that  a 
statute  will  be  ratified,  glaringly  contrary  either  to  the  aggregate 
interests  of  those  who  constitute  the  University,  or  to  the  public 
ends  which  the  University,  as  an  instrument  privileged  for  the 
sake  of  the  community,  necessarily  proposes  to  accomplish.     All 
is  different  with  a  dispensation.     Here  the  matter,  as  private  and 
particular,  and  without  any  previous  announcement,  attracts,  in  all 
likelihood,  only  those  in  favour  of  its  concession  ;  is  treated  lightly, 
as  exciting  no  attention ;  or  passed,  as  never  to  be  known,  or,  if 
known,  only  to  be  forgot.     The  experience  also  of  past  abuses, 
had  taught  the  academical  legislators  to  limit  strictly  the  license 
of  dispensation  permitted  to  themselves : — *'  Quia  ex  nimia  dis- 
pensandi  licentia  grave  incommodum  Umversitati  antehae  obor- 
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turn  est  (nee  aliter  fieri  potuit;)  statuit  et  decrevit  UmTersitas, 
lie,  in  postemm,  dispenaatianes  uUcUentts  proponantur  in  caedbus 
sequentibus."    (Corp.  Stat.  T.  x.  8.  2,  §  5.)     A  Est  of  matters  is 
then  given  (described  in  our  last  paper,  p.  428  sq.)  with  which  Con- 
vocation cannot  dispense ;  the  most  important  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, in  actual  practice  violated  without  a  dispensation.    It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  notice,  that  the  matters  declared  indispensable, 
(those  particulars,  namely,  in  which  this  indulgence  had  formerly 
been  abused,)  to  say  nothing  of  the  others  declared  dispensable, 
are  the  merest  trifies  compeared  with  that  under  discussion.     Un- 
der the  heads,  both  of  Dispensable  and  of  Indispensable  Matter, 
a  general  power  is  indeed  cautiously  left  to  the  Chancellor,  of 
allowing  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to  propose  a  dispensation;  but 
this  only  **  from  some  necessary  and  very  urgent  cause  (ex  neces- 
saria  et  perurgente  aliqua  causa),  and  moreover  under  the  former 
bead,  only  '*  in  cases  which  are  not  repugnant  to  academical  dis- 
cipline, (qui  discipline  Academic®  non  repugnant)."    The  legisla- 
tui'e  did  not  foresee  that  the  very  precautions  thus  anxiously 
adopted,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  dispensation  in  time  to  come, 
without  altogether  surrendering  its  conveniencies,  were  soon  to  be 
employed  as  the  especial  means  of  carrying  this  abuse  to  an 
extent,  compared  with  which  all  form/er  abuses  were  as  nothing. 
They  did  not  foresee  that  the  Chancellor  was  soon  to  become  a 
passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  flebdomadal  Meeting ;  that 
these  appointed  guardians  of  the  law  were  soon  themselves  to 
become  its  betrayers ;   that  the  Collegial  bodies   were  soon  to 
cherish  interests  at  variance  with  those  of  the  University ;   that 
nearly  the  whole  resident  graduates  were  soon  to  be  exclusively 
of  that  interest,  and  soon,  therefore,  to  constitute,  almost  alone, 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  that  in  these  ordi- 
nary meetings,  under  the  illegal  covert  of  Dispensations,  were  all 
^he  fundamental  Statutes  of  the  University  to  be  soon  absolutely 
(annulled,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  private  policy  of  the  Colleges. 

Under  the  extraordinary  dispensing  power  thus  cautiously  left 
to  the  Chancellor,  Heads,  and  Convocation,  a  legal  remission  of 
the  residence  required  by  statute  is  now  attempted ;  but  in  vain. 

From  his  situation,  the  Chancellor  is  only  the  organ  of  the 
Collegial  Heads.  His  acts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
theirs.  Chancellor's  Letters  are  applied  for  and  furnished,  ready 
made,  by  the  University  Registrar,  to  all  proceeding  to  degrees 
above  Bachelor  of  Arts,  permitting  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  to 
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propose  in  Convocation  a  dispensation  in  their  favour  for  the  resi- 
dence required  by  statute.  The  dispensation  is  proposed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  routine,  conceded  by  the  members  of  the  coU^ial 
interest  met  in  an  ordinary  Convocation. — But  is  this  legal  ?  Is 
this  what  was  intended  by  the  legislature?  Manifestly  not.  The 
contingency  in  the  eye  of  law,  for  which  it  permits  a  dispensation, 
and  the  case  for  which,  under  this  permission,  a  dispensation 
is  actually  obtained,  are  not  only  different,  but  contrary.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  that  the  dispensation  obtiuned  is  illegal, 
because  ^'  repugnant  to  academical  discipline ;"  for  it  is  manifestly, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  negation  of  academical  discipline  alto- 
gether. We  shall  take  it  upon  the  lowest  ground. — A  dispensation 
of  its  very  nature  is  relative  to  particular  cases ;  and  in  allowing 
it  to  Convocation,  the  law  contemplated  a  particular  emergency 
arising  from  *'  same  necessary  and  very  urgent  caitse"  not  to  be 
anticipated  by  statute,  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  provides  a  sadden 
and  extraordinary  remedy.  But  who  will  pretend  that  a  perpetual 
remission  of  attendance  to  all  could  be  comprehended  under  this 
category  ?  Such  a  dispensation  is  universal,  and  therefore  tanta- 
mount to  a  negation  of  the  law.  It  thus  violates  the  very  notion 
of  a  dispensation. — Then,  it  does  not  come  under  the  conditions 
by  which  all  dispensations,  thus  competent  to  Convocation,  are 
governed.  It  is  neither  "  necessary"  nor  "  very  urgent,'*  Not, 
certsdnly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  practice ;  for  how,  on  any 
day,  week,  month,  or  year,  could  there  have  arisen  a  necessity,  an 
urgency f  for  abolishing  the  term  of  residence  quietly  tolerated 
during  five  centuries,  so  imperative  and  sudden,  that  the  nciatter 
could  not  be  delayed  (if  a  short  delay  were  unavoidable)  until 
brought  into  Convocation,  and  approved  or  rejected  as  a  general 
measure?  But  if  the  "  cause"  of  dispensation  were,  in  this  case, 
so  "  necessary"  and  so  "  very  urgent,"  at  first,  that  it  could  not 
brook  the  delay  even  of  a  week  or  month,  how  has  this  necessity 
and  urgency  been  protracted  for  above  a  century  ?  The  present 
is  not  one  of  those  particular  and  unimportant  cases,  with  which, 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  statutes  should  not  be  incumbered,  and 
which  are  therefore  left  to  be  quietly  dealt  with  by  dispensation. 
The  case  in  question  is  of  universal  application,  and  of  paramount 
importance ;  one,  of  all  others,  which  it  was  the  appointed  duty 
of  the  Heads  to  have  submitted  without  delay  to  the  academical 
legislature,  as  the  project  of  a  law  to  be  by  Convocation  rejected 
or  approved.     (Tit.  xiii.) 
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The  dispeMotion  qf  residence  is  thua  palpably  illegal. 

III.  In  evidence  of  the  third  proposition,  we  showed,  as  ahready 
proTed, — ^that  the  present  academical  system  is  illegal,  being  one 
universal  violation  of  another  system,  exclusively  established  by 
the  Btatntes  of  the  University ; — that  this  illegal  system  is  for 
the  private  behoof  of  the  Colleges ; — ^that  this  system,  profitable 
to  the  Colleges,  was  intruded  into  the  University  by  their  Heads, 
who  for  this  end  violated,  or  permitted  to  be  violated,  the  whole 
fundamental  statutes  they  were  appointed  to  protect ; — that  this 
conflict  between  a  legal  system  suspended  in  fact,  and  an  actual 
system  non-existent  in  law,  has  been  maintained  solely  by  the 
Heads,  who,  while  possessing  the  initiative  of  all  statutes,  have, 
however,  hitherto  declined  submitting  the  actual  system  to  Con- 
vocation, in  order  to  obtain  for  it  a  legal  authorization : — But  all 
memhers  of  the  University  make  oath  to  the  faithful  observance 
of  the  academical  statutes ;  and  the  Heads,  specially  sworn  to  see 
that  these  are  by  all  faithfully  observed,  are  by  statute  branded 
as  pre-eminently  guilty  of  **  broken  trust  and  perjury,"  if  even 
''  by  their  negligence,  any  [unrepealed]  statute  whatever  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse:" — Consequently,  the  Heads  have, 
for  themselves,  voluntarily  iacurred  the  crime  of  "  broken  trust 
and  perjury,"  in  a  degree  infinitely  higher  than  was  ever  anti- 
cipated as  possible  by  the  legislature ;  and,  for  others,  have,  for 
their  interested  purposes,  neces^tated  the  violation  of  their  oaths 
by  all  members  of  the  University.* 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  withovt  a  motive,  no  body  of 
magistrates  Would  live,  and  make  others  live,  in  a  systematic 
disregard  of  law, — that  no  body  of  moral  censors  would  exhibit 
the  spectacle  of  their  own  betrayal  of  a  great  public  trust, — and 
that  no  body  of  religious  guardians  would  hazard  their  own  sal- 
vation, and  the  salvation  of  those  confided  to  their  carezf — on 
this  ground  we  showed,  that  while  every  motive  was  manifestly 
against,  no  motive  could  possibly  be  assigned  for,  the  conduct 

*  ^^  He  is  gailty  of  perjury,  who  promiseth  upon  oath,  what  he  is  not 
morally  and  reasonably  certain  he  shall  be  able  to  perform." — (Tillotson, 
Works^  vol.  1.  p.  248.    Sermon  an  the  Lawfulness  and  Obligation  of  Oaths,) 

t  **  Ble  qui  hominem  provocat  ad  jurationem,  et  scit  earn  falsnm  joratu- 
rum  esse,  vidt  homicidam :  quia  homicida  corpus  occisnms  est,  ille  animam, 
immo  dnas  animas ;  et  ejus  animam  quern  jnrare  provocavit,  et  suam." — 
(AuGUSTiNus  in  DecoHat,  S,  Joannis  Baptistae  et  hab.  22.  guaest  5.  Ille 
qui.) 
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of  the  Ueads,  in  so  long  exdusiTely  miuntaining  thdr  inlras^t' 
system,  and  nerer  asking  for  it  a  legal  sanction;  except  tlieir 
consciousness,  that  it  was  too  bad  to  hope  far  the  solemn  of^provai 
of  a  House  of  Ooiwocation,  albeit  composed  of  members  of  th*' 
collegial  interest^  and  too  profitable  not  to  be  continaed  at  eTer% 
sacrifice. 

Rather  indeed,  we  may  now  add,  than  hazard  the  continiianoe 
of  thb  profitable  system,  by  allowing  its  merits  to  be  caaTaased 
even  by  a  body  interested  in  its  support,  the  Heads  hare  vio- 
lated not  only  their  moral  and  religious  obligations  to  the  Uni> 
versity  and  country,  but,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  duty 
to  the  Church  of  England.     By  law,  Oxford  is  not  merely  an 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation;  it  is  an 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  those  only  in  community  with 
the  English  Church.     But  the  Heads  well  knew  that  the  man 
will  stAscribe  thirty-nine  articles  which  he  cannot  beUere,  wIk* 
swears  to  do  and  to  have  done  a  hundred  articles  which  he  can- 
not, or  does  not,  perform?*    In  this  respect,  private  usurpatiGii 
was  for  once  more  (perversely)  liberal  than  public  law.     Under 
the  illegal  system,  Oxford  has  ceased  to  be  the  seminary  of  a 
particular  sect ;  its  governors  impartially  excluding  all  religion- 
ists or  none.    Nor  is  this  all.     The  natural  tendency   of  the 
academical  ordeal  was  to  sear  the  conscience  of  the  patient  to 
every  pious  scruple  ;t  and  the  example  of  "  the  accursed  thing' 
thus  committed  and  enforced  by  "  the  Priests  in  the  high  places," 
extended  its  pernicious  influence,  from  the  Universities,  through- 
out the  land.     England  bojcame  the  country  in  Europe  proTerbial 
for  a  disregard  of  oaths ; }  and  the  English  Church,  in  particular. 

*  Nay,  the  oath  for  observance  of  the  Statutes  is,  by  the  academical  Iegi^> 
latnre,  held  a  matter  of  far  more  Berions  obligation  than  the  snbscripiioD  t^ 
the  Thirty- nine  Articles.  For  by  Statute  (T.  H.  §  3,)  the  intzant  is  n"^ 
allowed  to  take  the  oath  until  he  reach  the  age  of  sixteen ;  whereas  the  j«^- 
scription  is  lightly  required  even  of  boys  matricolating  at  the  tender  age  "i 
twdve,    [Of  this  more  agam.] 

t  **  Dico  vobis  non  jnrare  omnino ;  ne  scilicet  jorando  ad  &cilltateia 
jorandi  veniatnr,  de  facilitate  ad  consnetadinem,  de  consuetadine  ad  peija- 
rium  dccidatur." — (Augustinus  De  Mendacio.)  "  In  Novo  Testament!' 
dictmn  est,  Ne  omnino  juremus :  quod  mihi  quidem  propterea  dictum  &^ 
videtar,  non  quia  jorare  peccatnm  est,  sed  quia  pejerare  immane  peccatou 
est,  a  quo  longe  nos  esse  volnit,  qni  omnino  ne  jaremns  oommovit** — (Ipem 
in  Epist.  €ui  PubUcolam^  et  hab,  22.  ^.  1.  tin  novo.) 

t  [See  the  reflections  of  Bishops  Sanderson  and  Berkeley  on  this  natioDai 
opprobium  quoted  in  the  seventh  article  of  this  series.] 
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was  abandoned,  as  a  peculiar  prey,  to  the  cupidity  of  men  allured 
by  its  endowments,  and  educated  to  a  contempt  of  all  religious 
tests.  *     As  Butler  has  it : — 

"  They  swore  so  many  lies  before, 
That  now,  without  remorse, 
Thej  take  all  oaths  that  can  be  made. 
As  only  things  of  coarse."  t 

No  one  will  doubt  the  profound  anxiety  of  the  Heads  to  avert 
these  lamentable  consequences,  and  to  withdraw  themselyes  from 
a  responsibility  so  appalling.     We  may  therefore  estimate  at  once 
the  intensity  of  thdr  attachment  to  the  illegal  system,  as  a  pri- 
vate source  of  emolument  and  power,  and  the  strength  of  their 
conTiction  of  its  utter  worthlessness,  as  a  public  instrument  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  an  Uniyersity.    Not  only  will  the 
system,  when  examined,  be  found  absurd ;  it  is  alreiady  admitted 
to  be  so  :  and  all  attempt  at  an  apology  by  any  individual,  by  any 
subordinate,  member  of  the  collegial  interest,  would  be  necessarily 
vain,  while  we  can  oppose  to  it  "  the  deep  damnation  "  reluctantly 
pronounced  on  their  own  act  and  deed  by  so  many  generations  of 
the  College  Heads  themselves. 

Tt  thus  appears,  that  the  downfall  of  the  University  has  been 
the  result,  and  the  necessary  result,  of  subjecting  it  to  an  influence 
jealous  of  its  utility,  and,  though  incompetent  to  its  functions, 
ambitious  to  usurp  its  place.  The  College  Heads  have  been,  and 
will  always  be,  the  bane  of  the  University,  so  long  as  they  are 
suffered  to  retain  the  power  of  paralysing  its  e£Bcicncy :  at  least, 
if  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole  collegial  system  do  not 
identify  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  private  corporations, 
and  infuse  into  the  common  governors  of  both  a  higher  spirit  and 
a  more  general  intelligence.  We  regret  that  our  charges  against 
the  Heads  have  been  so  heavy ;  and  would  repeat,  that  our  stric- 
tures have  been  applied  to  them  not  as  individuals,  but  exclusively 
in  their  corporate  capacity.  We  are  even  disposed  altogether  to 
exempt  the  recent  members  of  this  body  from  a  reproach  more 

*  [This  melancholy  consequence  came  out  more  obtrusively,  after  the  obser- 
vation in  the  text  was  written.    See  the  same  article.] 

t  Another  annoying  consequence  of  the  illegal  state  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities may  be  mentioned.  The  Heads  either  durst  not,  under  present 
circumstances,  attempt,  or  would  be  inevitably  baffled  in  attempting,  to  resist 
the  communication  to  other  seminaries  of  those  academical  privileges  which 
they  themselves  have  so  disgracefully  abused.  The  truth  of  this  observation 
will  probably  soon  be  manifested  by  the  event.    [And  has  been.] 
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serious  than  that  of  ignorance  as  to  the  natare  and  extent  of  their 
duty  to  the  University  ;*  while  we  fireely  acknowledge  that  fliej 
have  inadequately  felt  the  want,  and  partially  commenced  the 
work,  of  reformation,  which  we  trust  they  may  long  lire  to  see 
completed.    We  should  be  sorry  indeed  not  to  belieye,  tiiat,  among 
the  present  heads,  there  are  individuals  fully  aware  that  Oxford 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  prepared  cordially  to  oo-operate 
in  restoring  the  University  to  its  utility  and  rights.     But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  individuals  to  persuade  a  body  of  men.  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  interests :  and  even  if  the  whole  actual  memb^  of 
the  Hebdomadal  Meeting  were  satisfied  of  the  dishonest  character 
of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  personally  anxious  to  reverse 
it ;  we  can  easily  conceive  that  they  might  find  it  invidious  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  condemn  so  deeply  so  many  generations  cf 
their  predecessors,  and  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  surrender,  on 
behalf  of  the  collegial  interest,  but  in  opposition  to  its  wishes,  the 
valuable  monopoly  it  has  so  long  been  permitted  without  moksta- 
tion  to  enjoy.     In  this  conflict  of  delicacy,  interest,  and  duty,  the 
Heads  themselves  ought  to  desire, — ought  to  invoke,  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  higher  authority.    A  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Visita- 
tion is  the  easy  and  appropriate  mode  of  solving  the  difilculty  ;— 
a  difficulty  which,  in  fact,  only  arose  from  the  intermission,  for 
above  the  last  century  and  a  half,  of  that  corrective,  which,  since 
the  subjection  of  the  University  to  the  Colleges,  remained  the  only 
remedy  for  abuses,  and  abuses  determined  by  that  subjection  itself. 
Previous  to  that  event,  though  the  Crown  occasionally  interposed 
to  the  same  salutary  end,  still  the  University  possessed  within 
itself  the  ordinary  means  of  reform  ;   Convocation  frequently 
appointing  delegates  to  inquire  into  abuses,  and  to  take  counsel 
for  the  welfare  and  melioration  of  the  establishment.     But  by 
bestowing  on  a  private  body,  like  the  Heads,  the  exduave  guar- 
dianship of  the  statutes,  and  the  initiative  of  every  legal  measure. 
Convocation  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  active  interference,  and 
condemned  to  be  the  passive  spectator  of  aU  that  the  want  of  wis- 
dom, all  that  the  self-seeking  of  the  academical  executive  might 
do,  or  leave  undone. 


*  Any  degree  of  sach  ignorance  in  the  present  Heads  we  can  imagine  pM- 
Bible,  after  that  recently  shown  by  the  most  intelligent  individnals  in  OxfoM, 
of  the  relation  sabsisting  between  the  public  and  the  private  corporations. 
As  we  noticed  in  our  last  paper,  the  parasitic  Fangos  is  there  mistaken  for 
the  Oak ;  the  Colleges  are  viewed  as  constituting  the  Univettity, 
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IThrough  the  influence,  and  for  the  personal  aggrandisement  of 
ambitions  statesman,  the  Crown  delivered  over  the  reluctant 
University,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  custody  of  a  priyate  and 
irT*esponsible  body,  actuated  by  peculiar  and  counter  interests ; 
And,  to  consummate  the  absurdity,  it  never  afterwards  interfered, 
OA    heretofore,  to  alleviate  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 
its    own  imprudent  act.     And  had  the  Heads  met,  had  they 
pected  to  meet,  the  occasional  check  of  a  disinterested  and 
body,  they  would  probably  never  have  even  thought  of 
a^t^empting  the  collegial  monopoly  of  education  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  on  the  ruin  of  all  the  faculties  of  the 
University.    This  neglect  was  unfair,  even  to  the  Heads  them- 
selves, who  were  thus  exposed  to  a  temptation,  which,  as  a  body, 
it  was  not  in  their  nature  to  resist     **  Ovem  lupo  commisisti." 
But  it  is  not  the  wolf,  who  acts  only  after  kind,  it  is  they  who 
confide  the  flock  to  his  charge,  who  are  bound  to  answer  for  the 
slieep.    To  the  administrators  of  the  State,  rather  than  to  the 
atdministrators  of  the  University,  are  thus  primarily  to  be  attri- 
buted the  corruptions  of  Oxford.    To  them,  likewise,  must  we 
look  for  their  removal.    The  Crown  is,  in  fact,  bound,  in  justice* 
to  the  nation,  to  restore  the  University  against  the  consequences 
of  its  own  imprudence  and  neglect     And  as  it  ought,  so  it  is 
alone  able.    To  expect,  in  opposition  to  all  principle  and  all  expe- 
rience, that  a  body,  like  the  Heads, — ^that  a  body  even  like  the 
present  House  of  Convocation, — either  could  conceive  the  plan  of 
an  adequate  improvement,  or  would  will  its  execution,  is  the  very 
climax  of  folly.     It  is  from  the  State  only,  and  the  Crown  in  par- 
ticular, that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  an  academical  reformation 
worthy  of  the  name. 

**  £t  spes  et  ratio  stadionun  in  Csesare  tantnm." 

But  with  a  patriot  King,  a  reforming  Ministry,  and  a  reformed 
Parliament,  we  are  confident  that  our  expectations  will  not  be 
vain.  A  general  scholastic  reform  will  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  the  political  renovation,  and,  perhaps,  the 
surest  test  of  its  value. 

And  on  this  great  subject,  could  we  presume  personally  to 
address  his  Majesty,  as  supreme  Visitor  of  the  Universities,  we 
should  humbly  repeat  to  William  the  Fourth,  in  the  present,  the 
counsel  which  Locke,  in  the  last  great  crisis  of  the  constitution, 
solemnly  tendered  to  William  the  Third : — "  Sire,  you  have  made 
a  most  glorious  and  happy  Revolution;  but  the  good  effects  of 
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it  ufiU  aoon  be  loH^  if  no  care  is  taken  to  regulate   the  Uui- 
veraiiiee.**  • 

On  the  other  handi  were  we  to  address  the  Senators  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  reformers  of  all  abases  both  in  church  and  state: 
though  it  needs,  certunly,  no  wizard  to  expose  the  folly  of  wiut- 
ing  for  our  reformation  of  the  English  Universities  from  the  Terv 
parties  interested  in  their  corruption ;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  so  in  weightier  or  more  appropriate  words,  than  those  in  which 
Agrippa — **  the  wise  Cornelius" — exhorts  the  Senators  of  Cologne, 
to  take  the  work  of  reforming  the  venerable  Univer^ty  of  that 
city  exclusively  into  their  own  hands : — ''  Dicetis  forte,  guig  fw^- 
trum  iita  faciet,  si  ipsi  echolarum  Bectoree  et  Prassides  id  wm 
fouAunt  ? — Certe  si  illis  permittitis  reformationis  hujus  n^otium. 
in  eodem  semper  luto  hsrebids ;  cum  unuequisque  iUorum  tal'tut 
gestiat  formare  Academiam,  in  qua  ipee  maxime  in  preiio  sit 
Jvturus,  ut  hactenus  asinus  inter  asinos,  porcus  inter  poroos. 
Yestra  est  Universitas ;  vestri  in  ilia  prascipue  erudiuntur  filii: 
vestrum  negotium  agitur.  Vestrum  ergo  est  omnia  recte  ordinare, 
prudenter  statuere,  sapienter  disponere,  sancte  reformare,  at 
vestr»  civitatis  honor  et  utilitas  suadent;  nisi  forte  Tultis  filiis 
vestris  ignavos,  potius,  quam  erudites,  prsesse  Magistros,  atque 
in  civitatem  vestram  competat,  quod  olim  in  Ephesios ; — '  Nemo 
apud  nos  fit  frugi ;  si  quis  extiterit,  in  alio  loco  et  apud  alios  fi 
ille.'  Quod  si  filios  vestros,  quos  Reipublic®  vestrs  profuturo^ 
genuistis,  bonarum  literarum  gratia  ad  externas  urbes  et  Univer- 
sitates  peregre  mittitis  erudiendos,  our  in  vestra  urbe  illos  bis 
studiis  fraudatis?  Cur  artes  et  literas  non  recipitis  peregrinas. 
qui  filios  vestros  illarum  gratia  emittitis  ad  peregrines  ?  -  -  - 
Quod  si  nunc  prisci  illi  urbis  vestraa  Senatores  sepulchris  suis 
exirent,  quid  putatis  illos  dicturos,  quod  tarn  celebrem  oUm  Vni- 
versitatem  vesiram^  magnis  sumptibuSf  laboribus  et  predbus  ah 
ipsis  huic  urhi  comparatam,  vos  iaUter  cum  obtenebrari  patinUni, 
turn  fundUus  extingui  sustineatis?    Nemo  certe  negare  potest. 

•  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Serjeant  Miller,  in  his  Account  ofAe  Unittnitv 
of  Cambridge^  published  in  1717,  (p.  188.)  It  is  nnknown,  so  far  as  ve 
recollect,  to  all  the  biographers  of  Locke.  Bat  William  probably  thought, 
like  Dr  Parr,  **  that  the  English  Universities  stood  in  need  of  a  thoroo^ii 
reformation ;  only,  as  seminaries  of  the  church,  it  was  [selfishly]  the  wiie>t 
thing  for  [King  and]  Parliament  to  let  them  alone,  and  not  raise  a  nest  of 
hornets  about  their  ears." — [The  Universities  are  not,  however,  now  st» 
strong ;  public  opinion  is  not  now  so  weak ;  whilst  the  nadon  at  length 
seems  roused  from  its  apathy,  urgent  and  earnest  for  a  reform.] 
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urbem  Testram  ciyesque  vestros  omnibus  Germanie  civitaiibus 
reram  atque  morum  magnificentia  anteponendam,  gi  untta  tile 
bonarum  literiMrum  splendor  vobia  nan  deesset,  Polletis  enim 
omnibus  fortansB  bonis  et  divitiis,  nullius,  ad  vitsd  et  magnificentiaB 
usam  egetis ;  sed  hsDC  omnia  apud  yob  mortua  sunt,  et  velut  in 
pariete  picta ;  quoniam  quibus  base  vivificari  ct  animari  debeant, 
anima  caretis,  hoc  est,  bonis  Uteris  non  polletis,  in  quibus  solis 
honor,  dignitas,  et  immortalis  in  longadvam  posteritatem  gloria 
conlinetur.*'  • 

The  preceding  statement  will  enable  us  to  make  brief  work 
with  the  Aflsertor. — ^His  whole  argument  turns  on  tujo  cardinal 
propositions :  the  one  of  which,  as  maintained  by  us,  he  refutes ; 
the  other,  as  admitted  by  us,  he  assumes.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  maintain,  as  the  yery  foundation  of  our  case,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  he  refutes  as  ours ;  and  our  case  itself 
is  the  formal  refutation  of  the  very  proposition  he  assumes  as 
conceded. 

The  proposition  professedly  refuted  is, — That  the  legitimate 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  finally  and  exclusively 
determined  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  that  aU  change  in  that  con- 
stitution, by  sxibsequent  statute,  is  illegal. 

The  proposition  assumed  is, — That  the  present  academical 
system,  though  different  from  that  established  by  the  Laudian 
Code,  is,  however,  ratified  by  subsequent  statute. 

(This  refutation  and  assumption,  taken  together,  imply  the 
conclusion, — ThcU  the  present  system  is  legal.) 

The  former  proposition,  as  we  said,  is  not  ours ;   we  not  only 
never  conceiving  that  so  extravagant  an  absurdity  could  be  main- 
tained, but  expressly  stating  or  notoriously  assuming  the  reverse 
in  almost  every  page,  nay  establishing  it  even  as  the  principal 
basis  of  our  argument.     If  this  proposition  were  true,  our  whole 
demonstration  of  the  interested  policy  of  the  Heads  would  have 
been  impossible.     IIow  could  we  have  shown,  that  the  changes 
introduced  by  them  were  only  for  the  advantage  of  themselves 
and  of  the  coUegial  interest  in  general,  unless  we  had  been  able 
to  show,  that  there  existed  in  the  University,  a  capacity  of  legal 
change,  and  that  the  preference  of  illegal  change  by  the  Heads, 
argued  tliat  their  novelties  were  such  as,  they  themselves  were 
satisfied,  did  not  deserve  the  countenance  of  Convocation,  that  is. 


*  Epistolarum  L.  vii.  ep.  26.  Opera,  H.  p.  1042. 
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of  the  body  legislating  for  the  utility  and  honour  of  the  UioiTer- 
sity?    If  all  change  had  been  illegal,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
change  (as  must  be  granted)  unavoidable  and  expedient ;  the  ctm- 
duct  of  the  Heads  would  have  found  an  ample  cloak  in  the  folly, — 
in  the  impossibility  of  the  law. — ^Yet  the  Venerable  and  Teraci- 
ous  Member  coolly  "  asserts,"  that  this,  as  the  position  which  we 
maintain,  is  the  position  which  he  writes  his  pamphlet  to  refixte 
With  an  effrontery,  indeed,  ludicrous  from  its  extravagance,  he 
even  exults  over  our  "  luckless  admission," — ''  that  Canvocftdon 
possesses  the  right  of  rescinding  old,  and  of  ratifying  new,  laws,'' 
(p.  25) ;  and  (on  the  hypothesis,  always,  that  we,  like  hhnself, 
had  an  intention  of  deceiving),  actually  charges  it  as  '*  one  of  our 
greatest  blunders" — a  blunder  betraying  a  total  want  of  '*  common 
sense" — **  to  have  referred  to  the  Appendix  and  Addenda  to  the 
Statute-book,"  (p.  86,)  ue.  to  the  work  we  reviewed,  to  the  doco- 
ments  on  which  our  argument  was  immediately  and  principally 
founded !  * 

In  regard  to  the  latter  proposition,  it  is  quite  true  that  if  the 
former  academical  system  had  been  repealed^  and  the  present 
ratified  by  Convocation,  the  actual  order  of  things  in  Oxford  is 
legaly  and  the  Heads  stand  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man.     But,  as  this  is  just  the  matter  in  question,  and  as  instead 


*  It  may  amose  our  readers  to  hear  how  our  ingennons  disputant  lajs  oot 
his  pamphlet,  alias,  his  refatation  of  '^  the  Medish  immntabilirf  of  the  Lan- 
dian  digest.^*    This  immntabilitj  he  refates  by  arguing : — 

*^  From  the  general  principles  of  jarispmdence,  as  they  relate  to  the  muta- 
bility of  hnman  laws.    (Sect.  11.) — ^From  the  particular  principles  of  mnni- 
cipal  incorporation,  as  they  relate  to  the  making  of  by-laws.   (Sect.  Ul.y- 
From  the  express  words  of  the  Corpus  Statntoram.    (Sect.  IV.) — From  im- 
memorial usage,  that  is,  the  constant  practice  of  the  University  from  12$4  to 
1831.    (Sect,  y.) — From  the  principle  of  adaptation  upon  which  the  statutes 
of  1686  were  compiled  and  digested.    (Sect.  YL) — ^From  Archbishop  Laud's 
own  declarations  in  respect  of  those  statutes.     (Sect.  VII.) — ^From  his 
instructions  to  Dr  Frewin,  in  1638,  to  submit  to  Convocation  some  amrad- 
ments  of  the  statute-book,  after  it  had  been  finally  ratified  and  confirmed. 
(Sect.  Vlll.) — ^From  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute-book  after  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop,  but  during  the  lives  of  those  who  were  his  confideutial 
friends,  and  had  been  his  coadjutors  m  the  work  of  reforming  it.    (Sect  IX.) 
— From  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute-book  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop's  coadjutors  to  the  present  day.    (Sect.  X).— 
From  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  legality  of  making  and  altering  sta- 
tutes, as  delivered  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  June  2,  1759.    (Sect.  XI.)— p 
16. — ^This  elaborate  parade  of  argument  (the  pamphlet  extends  to  a  hmidred 
and  fifty  mortal  pages)  is  literally  answered  in  tu?o  words»Qia«  dubUavUf 
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3f  the  affirmaiiTe  being  granted  by  us,  the  whole  nisus  of  our 
reasoning  was  to  demonstrate  the  negative ;  we  must  hold,  that 
since  the  Assertor  has  adduced  nothing  to  invalidate  our  state- 
ments on  this  poipt,  he  has  left  the  controversy  exactly  as  he  found 
it.     To  take  a  single  instance : — Has  he  shown,  or  attempted  to 
show,  that  by  any  subsequent  act  of  Convocation  those  fundamen- 
tal statutes  which  constitute  and  regulate  the  Professorial  system, 
as  the  one  essential  organ  of  all  academical  education,  have  been 
repealed  ? — ^nay,  that  the  statutes  of  the  present  century  do  not 
on  this  point  recognise  and  enforce  those  of  those  preceding  ? — 
(Add.  p.   129—133,  pp.  187,  188,  et  passim.)    If  not,  how  on 
his  own  doctrine  of  the  academic  oath,  {in  which  we  JuUy  coin- 
cide,) does  he  exempt  the  guardians  of  its  statutes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  members  of  the  University,  from  perjury  ? — (Major.) 
*'  It"  (the  academic  oath)  "  is,  and  will  always  be,  taken  and  kept 
with  a  safe  conscience,  as  long  as  the  taker  shall  faithfully  observe 
the  academic  code,  in  cUl  its  Jundamental  ordinances,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  true  meaning  and  intent.    And  with  respect  to  other 
matters,  it  is  safely  taken,  if  taken  according  to  the  unU  of  those 
who  made  the  law^  and  who  have  the  power  to  make  or  unmake^ 
to  dispense  with  or  repeal,  any,  or  any  parts  of  any,  laws  edu- 
cational of  the  University,  and  to  sanction  the  administration  of 
the  oath  with  larger  or  more  limited  relations  [i.  e.  ?]  according 
to  what  Convocation  may  deem,  best  andfiMestfor  the  ends  it  lias 
to  accomplish" — (P.  132.) — {Minor.)    In  the  case  adduced,  the 
unobserved  professorial  system  is  a  ''  fundamental  ordinance," 
is  exclusively  "  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  made,  make, 
and  unmake  the  law,"  exclusively  "  according  to  what  Convo- 
cation deems  the  best  and  fittest."* — {Conclusion.)  Consequently, 
&c. 

In  confuting  the  propositions  we  have  now  considered,  the 

*  See  Sanderson  De  Juramenti  ObUgatione,  Prael.  in.  §  18. — too  long  to 
extract. — ^The  Assertor  avers,  but  without  quoting  any  authority,  that  San- 
deraoQ  wrote  the  Epinomis  of  the  Corpus  Statutorum.  If  true,  which  we  do 
not  believe,  the  fact  would  be  curious.  It  is  unnoticed  by  Wood,  in  his 
Historia^  Annals,  or  Athtrue, — is  unknown  to  Walton,  or  to  any  indeed  of 
Sanderson's  biographers.  It  is  also  otherwise  improbable.  Sanderson  left 
the  University  in  1619,  when  he  surrendered  his  fellowship,  and  only  returned 
in  1642,  when  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Statutes  were  com- 
piled in  the  interval ;  and  why  should  the  Epinomis  be  written  by  any  other 
than  the  delegates  ?  We  see  the  motive  for  the  fiction ; — it  is  too  silly  to  be 
worth  mentioning. 
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Assertor's  whole  pamphlet  is  confated. — ^We  shaQ  however  notice' 
(what  we  cannot  condescend  to  disproTe)  a  few  of  the  snbalterD 
statements  which,  with  equal  audacity,  he  holds  out  as  maintained 
by  us,  and  some  of  which  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  support  h} 
fabricated  quotations. — Of  these,  one  class  contains  assertions, 
not  simply  false,  but  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  eiatenente  rtalh 
made  by  u«.    Such,  for  instance : — ^That  we  extolled  the  aeademk 
system  of  the  Laudian  code  as  perfect,  (pp.  95,  96,  144,  &c.)  ;— 
That  we  admitted  the  actual  system  to  be  not  inexpedient  or 
insufficient,  (p.  95);  and,  That  this  system  was  introduced  in 
useful  accommodation  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  age. 
(p.  95.) — Another  class  includes  those  assertions  that  are  rimj^v 
false.    For  example : — That  we  expressed  a  general  approbation 
of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  University,  and  of  the  schofaistie 
exercises  and  studies,  beyond  an  incidental  recognition  of  the  uti- 
lity of  Disputation,  and  that  too,  [though  far  from  underviduing 
its  advantages  even  now,]  in  the  circumstances  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  we  may  state,  that  the  quotation  repeatedly  alleged  m 
support  of  this  assertion  is  a  coinage  of  his  own,  (pp.  6,  11,  83, 
06,  97,  138,  139) ;— That  we  reviled  Oxford  for  merely  devia- 
ting from  her  ancient  institutions,  (pp.  5,  11,  12,  95,  &c.);— 
That  we  said  a  single  word  in  delineation  of  the  Chamberdeckjn 
at  all,  far  less  (what  is  pronounced  *'  one  of  the  cleverest  deights 
of  hand  ever  practised  in  the  whole  history  of  literary  l^rdc- 
main")  **  transformed  him  into  an  amiable  and  interesting  young 
gentleman,  poor  indeed  in  pocket,  but  abundantly  rich  in  intel- 
lectual energies,  and  in  every  principle  that  adorns  and  dignifies 
human  nature  1"   (p.  113.) — Regarding  as  we  do  the  Assertor 
only  as  a  curious  psychological  monstrosity,  we  do  not  affect  to 
feel  towards  him  the  indignation,  with  which,  coming  from  any 
other  quarter,  we  should  repel  the  false  and  unsupported  chaise?; 
of  "  depraving,  corrupting,  and  mutilating  our  cited  passages/' 
(p.  24) ; — of  ''  making  fraudulent  use  of  the  names  and  authori- 
ties of  Dr  Newton  and  Dr  Wallis,  of  Lipsius,  Crevier,  and  Da 
Boullay,"  (p.'  142) ;  and  to  obtain  the  weight  of  his  authority,  of 
fathering  on  Lord  Bacon  an  apophthegm  of  our  own,  though  onlr 
alleging,  without  reference,  one  of  the  most  familiar  sentence  of 
his  most  popular  work.     (p.  7.) — To  complete  our  cursory  dissec- 
tion of  this  moral  Lusus  Natursa,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  quotes 
us  just  thirteen  times;  that  of  these  quotations  one  is  authentic; 
six  are  more  or  less  altered;  one  is  garbled,  half  a  sentence 
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^ing  adduced  to  support  what  the  whole  would  have  overthrown, 
p.  20);  ^jiAfive  are  fabrications  to  countenance  opinions  which 
he  fabricator  finds  it  convenient  to  impute  to  us,  (pp.  9,  10,  11, 
lIO,  141.) 

We  might  add  much  more,  but  enough  has  now  been  said. — 
^Ve  have  proved  that  our  positions  stand  unconfuted, — uncon- 
:roverted, — untouched ;  *  that  to  seem  even  to  answer,  our  oppo- 
lent  has  been  constrained  to  reverse  the  very  argument  he 
attacked ;  and  that  the  perfidious  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  controversy,  significantly  manifests  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  hopeless  futility  of  his  cause. 

*  [And  what  was  true  twenty  years  ago,  is,  in  every  respect,  true  now.] 


\1.-0N  THE  RIGHT  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  ADMISSION 
INTO  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES, 


(October,  1834.) 

A  Bill  to  remove  certain  DieabilUies  which  grevetU  eome  dam* 
of  hie  Majesty's  Subjects  from  resorting  to  the  Urdversitia  of 
England,  and  proceeding  to  Degrees  therein,     21  April,  1834. 

The  whole  di£Bculty  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  admissioD 
of  Dissenters  into  the  English  Universities,  lies  in  the  present 
anomalous  state — ^we  do  not  say  constitution — of  these  establish- 
ments. In  them  the  University,  properly  so  called,  t.  e.  the  neces- 
sary national  establishment  for  general  education,  is  at  present 
illegally  suspended,  and  its  function  usurped,  but  not  performed 
by  a  number  of  private  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in  acd* 
dental  connexion  with  it,  named  Colleges. 

Now,  the  Claim  of  the  Dissenters  to  admission  into  the  publk 
university  cannot  justly  be  refused ;  nor,  were  the  university  in 
fact,  what  it  ought  legally  to  be,  would  the  slightest  difficulty  or 
inconvenience  be  experienced  in  rendering  that  right  available. 
But  the  university  has  been  allowed  to  disappear, — ^the  coll^ 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  its  place :  and,  while  the  actual,  that 
is  the  present,  right  of  the  colleges,  as  private  establishments,  to 
close  their  gates  on  all  but  members  of  their  own  foundations, 
cannot  be  denied ;  independently  of  this  right,  the  expediency  is 
worse  than  doubtful,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  of  forcing  a  college 
to  receive  inmates,  not  bound  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its 
religious  observances,  or,  on  the  other,  of  exacting  from  those 
entitled  to  admission,  conformity  to  religious  observances,  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  faith.  Now,  neither  in  the  bill  itself,  nor  in  any  of 
the  pamphlets  and  speeches  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters,  or  against 
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hem,  is  there  any  attempt  made  to  grapple  with  the  real  difficul- 
ies  of  the  question ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  thus 
eft  to  triumph  on  untenable  ground,  in  objections  which  might  be 
'etorted  with  tenfold  effect  upon  themselves. 

The  sum  of  all  the  arguments  for  exclusion  amounts  to  this : — 
The  admission  of  the  Dissenters  is  inexpedient,  as  inconsistent 
frith  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  universities,  which  is 
ussumed  to  be  all  that  it  ought  to  be ;  and  unjust,  as  tending  to 
leprive  those  of  their  influence,  who  are  assumed  to  have  most 
n^orthily  discharged  their  trust. — In  reply,  it  has  been  only  feebly 
ittempted,  admitting  the  assumptions,  to  evade  the  right,  and  to 
palliate  the  inconveniences.  Instead  of  this,  it  ought  to  have  been 
boldly  contended : — in  the  first  place,  that  the  actual  state  of  edu- 
i^ation  in  these  schools  is  entitled  to  no  respect,  as  contrary  at 
once  to  law  and  to  reason ;  and  that  all  inconveniences  disappear 
the  moment  that  the  universities  are  in  the  state  to  which  law  and 
reason  demand  that  they  be  restored ;  in  the  second,  that  so  far 
from  unjustly  degrading  upright  and  able  trustees,  these  trustees 
have,  for  their  proper  interest,  violated  their  public  duty ;  and, 
for  the  petty  ends  of  their  own  private  institutions,  abolished  the 
great  national  establishment,  of  whose  progressive  improvement 
they  had  solemnly  vowed  to  be  the  faithful  guardians. 

In  attempting  any  reform  of  an  ancient  institution  like  the 
English  Universities,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  changes  introduced  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  even  the  mechanism  of  these  insti- 
tutions themselves.     The  English  Universities,  as  spontaneously 
developed  and  as  legally  established,  consist  of  two  elements ;  and 
the  separate  perfection,  and  mutual  co-operation  and  counterpoise 
of  these  elements,  determine  the  perfection  of  the  constituted 
whole.     The  one  of  these,  principal  and  necessary,  is  the  public 
instruction  and  examination  in  the  several  faculties  afforded  by 
the  University  Proper ;  the  other,  subordinate  and  accidental,  is 
the  private  superintendence  exercised  in  the  Licensed  House, 
which  the  under-graduate  must  inhabit,  and  the  private  tuition 
afforded  by  the  Licensed  Tutor,  under  whose  guidance  he  must 
place  himself.     We  are  no  enemies  to  this  constitution.     On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  it  affords  the  condition  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  university.     The  English  universities,  however,  afford  a 
nielancholy  illustration  of  the  axiom,  **  Corruptic  optimi  pesstma" 

2o 
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In^them  the  principles  of  health  are  converted  into  the  canaeB  d 
disease. 

In  two  preceding  articles,  [the  two  last,]  we  have  shown,  (espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Oxford,  but  in  all  essential  circumstuices  oar 
statements  apply  equally  to  Cambridge,)  that  in  the  English  TIil- 
Teruties  there  is  organized,  by  Aatute^  an  extensiye  system  <jI 
Public  instruction,  through  a  competent  body  of  Professors  con- 
stantly Lecturing  in  all  the  Faculties;  but  that,  de  facto j  thx? 
statutory  system  has  now  no  practical  existence.  We  have 
shown  that,  besides  this  original  and  principal  system, — through 
which,  in  fact,  alone  other  universities  accomplish  their  end, — the 
English  universities  came  subsequently  to  employ  tmo  other  suIh 
ordinate  means, — ^means  intended  more  to  ensure  order  than  to 
bestow  instruction.  In  the  fvr^l  place,  they  required,  firom  a 
remote  period,  that  every  member  of  the  university  should  belong 
to  some  house  governed  by  a  graduate,  licensed  by  the  academical 
authorities,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  the  other 
members  of  the  establishment ;  and  in  the  second,  they  have,  for 
above  two  centuries,  enjoined  that  all  under-graduates,  who  were 
then  generally  four  years  younger  than  at  present,  should  be  like- 
wise under  the  special  discipline  of  a  tutor,  whose  prindpal  office 
it  was,  privately  to  do  what  the  University  could  not  constitution- 
ally, in  its  lay  Faculty  of  Arts,*  publicly  attempt, — **  institute 
his  pupil  in  the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;"  but  so  little  was  expected  from  this  sub- 
sidiary instructor,  that  by  statute  any  one  is  competent  to  the 
office  who  has  proceeded  to  his  Bachelors'  degree  in  Arts,  (% 
degree  formerly  taken  by  the  age  at  which  the  University  is  now 
entered,)  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  is  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  house  to  which  he  belongs,!  or  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  on  this  point,  by  the  Vice-chancellor.  We  also  showed 
how  all  these  parts  of  the  public  academical  constitution  bad  been 
illegally  annihilated,  or  perverted  by  the  influence  and  for  the 

*  [It  has  been  ignorantly  contended  against  this,  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
in  the  older  Universities  was  not  lay  but  clerical;  and  this  on  the  ground  that 
the  learners  and  teachers  of  that  facolty  are  frequently  called  dericL  Bui 
those  who  know  anything  of  mediaaval  language  are  aware,  that  denem 
necessarily  means  nothing  more  than  gownsman,  scholaris.  Even  the  exgr&- 
aion  ben^t  of  clergy  in  the  English  law  might  have  prevented  the  mistake.] 

t  It  does  not  appear  from  the  statutes  that  the  tutor  must  beoftke  mmt 
house  with  thepupU, 
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behoof  (A  a  pmato  interest  in  the  iiniver»ity.  This  interest  was 
the  coQegial.  ¥e  traced  how,  through  the  unconstitutional  ele- 
vatioQ  (by  Laud)  of  the  College  Heads  to  a  public  academical 
body,  intrasted  witili  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  the  statutes, 
and  the  imtiadve  of  every  legislative  measure,  the  coDegial  inte- 
rest had  contrived,  through  '*  the  broken  faith  and  perjury ''  of  its 
heads,  to  effect  the  following  exploits : — 1.  To  obtain  the  mono^ 
poly  of  board  and  lodging,  by  frustrating  the  former  easy  esta- 
blishment of  Halls,  (authorised,  but  unincorporated  houses :)  and 
by  preventing,  through  every  disastrous  mean,  an  influr  of  stu- 
dents to  the  university  beyond  their  own  limits  of  accommodation. 

2.  To  usurp  the  monopoly  of  the  tutorial  office  for  their  fellows, 
althongli  fellowships  are  in  few  instances  (especially  in  Oxford) 
the  rewards  of  merit,  but  usually  the  gifts  of  accident  and  caprice. 

3.  To  abolish  the  whole  statutory  system  of  public  or  professorial 
instmction  m  all  the  faculties ;  and  thus  to  render  the  wretched 
scantling  of  preliminary  instruction  afforded  by  the  college  fellows, 
the  sum  of  necessary  education  for  all  ^professions  which  the  uni- 
versity  was  permitted  to  supply  .—We  have  recapitulated  these 
things,  because,  in  considering  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
measure,  it  is  requisite  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  what  is  the  actual, 
but  vrhat  is  the  legal  system  of  these  institutions. 

With  the  view  of  simplifying  the  question,  and  removing  all 
unnecessary  confusion,  we  shall  make  at  once  certain  prehminary 
admiBSions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  admit  that  the  colleges  are  foundations 
private  to  their  incorporated  members ;  that  their  admission  of 
extranei  or  independent  members,  is  wholly  optional ;  and  that, 
as  they  may  exclude  aU,  they  consequently  may  exclude  any. 
The  legislature  cannot,  therefore,  without  a  change  of  their  con- 
stitution, deprive  them  of  this  fundamental  right. 

In  the  «ecoiki  place,  we  admit  that,  whether  the  reUgious  obser- 
vances of  the  coDeges  be  imposed  by  their  statutes  or  by  the 
members  themselves  of  the  foundation,  that  it  would  be  an 
unvrarra^table  exercise  of  legislative  mterferenoe,  either  on  the 
one  hand  to  compel  them  to  accommodate  these  observances  to 
l\ie  taste  of  those  intruded  into  their  society ;  or,  on  the  other, 
to  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  house,  by  emancipating  any 
part  of  Its  inmates  from  the  rules  established  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole. 

In  the  third  place,  we  admit,  that  compelling  the  college  to 
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receive  dissenters,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  compel,  for  a 
continuance  at  least,  the  dissenters  to  the  religious  obserTances  of 
the  college. 

We  admit,  in  the  f<mrih  place,  that  if  to  the  colleges  were  left 
the  right  of  optional  exclusion,  few  dissenters,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  universities,  would  either  condescend  to  enter,  or  be  abk, 
if  so  inclined,  to  accomplish  their  desire. — On  the  one  fflde  tbe 
dissenter  would  be  thus  exposed  to  the  humiUation  of  refusal ; 
constrained,  if  admitted,  to  compliance,  with  religious  exercises  to 
which  he  is  adverse ;  and  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  through 
which  a  baffled  bigotry  might  delight  to  avenge  itself. — On  the 
other  hand,  the  accommodation  in  the  colleges,  even  at  present,  is 
quite  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  admission;  the  colleges  cannot 
therefore,  hereafter  be  expected  to  exclude  their  brethren  of  the 
church  to  admit  their  cousins  of  the  meeting-house, — supposing 
even  the  irritation  to  have  subsided,  which  the  victory  of  the  dis- 
senters would  at  first,  at  least,  inevitably  occasion. 

In  ihe  fifth  place,  we  admit  that,  as  they  cure  now  operative,  the 
English  Universities  exist  only  in  and  through  the  Colleges ;  that 
as  the  Colleges  are  private  foundations,  the  Universities,  in  their 
actual  state,  are  not  national  establishments ;  and  that  as  it  would 
be  unjust  to  force  the  dissenters  on  the  Colleges,  consequently  it 
would  be,  either  unjust  or  idle,  as  things  at  present  stand,  to  bestow 
on  dissenters  the  right  of  entering  the  Universities. 

These  admissions,  though  the  points  mainly  contended  for  bj 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  do  not,  however,  determine  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  only  manifest  the  present  preposter- 
ous state  of  the  universities,  and  the  utter  ignorance  that  prevails 
in  regard  to  their  normal  condition. — It  is  certainly  true,  that  if 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  Colleges  constitute  the  University, 
the  dissenters  have  no  claim  to  admission ;  because  in  that  case  the 
university  is  not  a  national  foundation.  But,  that  the  universitj 
exists  only  through  the  colleges,  the  former  being  a  great  incor- 
poration, of  which  the  latter  form  the  constituent  parts,  is  a 
proposition  so  utterly  false,  and  is  founded  on  so  radical  an 
ignorance  of  tbe  history  and  constitution  of  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, that  we  should  have  deemed  it  wholly  unworthy  of  refuta- 
tion, were  it  not  maintained  by  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
Bishop  Copplestone ;  and  assumed  with  impunity,  nay,  general 
acquiescence, — as  a  basis  for  their  argument,  by  Mr  Goulburn  and 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  representatives  of  either  English  Univer- 
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sity,  in  the  recent  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
question.  Mr  Goulburn,  in  his  speech  against  the  bill,  and  Mr 
Baynes,  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  it,  both  asserted,  that  when 
Edward  T.  Tisited  Cambridge,  Peter-House,  being  then  the  only 
college  in  existence,  alone  constituted  the  University.  *•  Peter- 
House  College'*  (interrupts  the  latter)  "  was  at  that  time  the  whole 
University  J*'  "  /  hiiow  it  was,'  resumes  the  learned  representa- 
tive of  the  University,  of  whose  history  he  is  so  well  informed. 
At  the  date  in  question,  the  scholars  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge were  certainly  above  five  thousand, — the  inmates  of  Peter- 
House  probably  under  fifty !  We  had  formerly  occasion  (p.  398, 
note,)  to  animadvert  on  this  mistake ;  and  shall  at  present  only 
say,  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  incor- 
porated and  privileged  before,  in  either  place,  there  was  a  college 
in  existence ;  that  the  j  flourished  as  general  studies  long  before  a 
single  College  was  estabUshed ;  and  that  they  owe  their  downfall 
in  these  latter  ages  to  the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  subjection 
of  the  Academical  Legislature  to  the  control  or  influence  of  the 
College  Heads.  To  say,  in  fact,  that  the  English  Universities 
are  national  foundations,  is  saying  far  too  Httle.  Those  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  rise  of  the  more  ancient  Universities,  and 
in  particular  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  know  that  they  were 
literally  cosmopolite  corporations;  and  if  in  their  privileges  a 
preference  were  betrayed  at  all,  it  was  not  generally  in  favour  of 
the  native. 

But  admitting  (what  cannot  be  denied)  the  natural  right  of 
the  Dissenters  to  the  privileges  of  the  Public  University,  and  on 
the  hypothesis,  that  special  grounds  cannot  be  alleged  to  warrant 
its  suspension ; — How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  make  their  right 
available  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  has  been  brought 
about,  the  result  is  unfortunately  certain: — Neither  University 
**^^  offords  any  public  education  worthy  of  the  name.  If,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said,  the  dissenters  obtain  a  right  of  entrance  to 
the  University,  without  also  obtaining  a  right  of  admission  to  the 
Colleges,  they  will  he  foiled  of  all  benefit  from'the  concession. — 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  dissenters  and  all  other  citizens  are 
entitled  to  demand,  that  the  Universities  be  restored  to  an  eflS- 
cient, — ^to  a  legal  state ;  and  that  the  guardianship  of  the  reformed 
school  be  confided  to  worthier  trustees  than  those  who  have 
hitherto  employed  their  authority  only  to  frustrate  its  end. — We 
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gladly  join  issue  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Bob^^  Ingiii 
on  this  point 

In  the  aeoond  place,  it  may  be  said :— Ton  admit  tbat  diaeenters 
have  no  title  to  demand  admission  to  the  Cdleges ;  the  UmTeraitj 
requires  that  all  students  should  belong  to  a  privil^ed  bouse ; 
there  are  no  priTileged  houses  but  the  colleges  and  their  djepen- 
dent  haUs ;  the  only  gates  to  the  university  are  therefore  doseiL 
— how  are  they  to  get  inf — ^To  this  we  say,  vairiotts  expedi^iU 
may  be  proposed  But  brfore  attempting  an  answer,  let  us  take 
a  review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system  of  domestic  super- 
intendence in  the  universities ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
observations  on  this  subject  made  in  a  former  article,  to  which 
for  proof  and  details  we  must  refer.     [P.  405,  sq.'] 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  vast  concourse  of  students  of  every 
country  to  the  greater  universities  made  it  neoossary  to  employ 
various  methods  of  academical  police.  In  the  English  Univo*- 
sities,  the  chancellor  and  his  deputy  combined  the  powers  of  the 
rector  and  the  two  chancellors  in  Paris ;  and  the  inspection  and 
control,  chiefly  exercised  in  the  latter,  through  the  distribution 
of  the  scholars  of  the  university  into  nations  and  tribes,  und^ 
the  government  of  rector,  procurators,  and  deans,  was,  in  the 
former,  more  especially  accomplished  by  collecting  the  students 
into  certain  privileged  houses,  under  the  control  of  a  principal, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  members.  This  subordination 
was  not  indeed  established  at  once ;  and  the  scholars  at  first 
lodged,  without  domestic  superintendence,  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  In  the  year  1231,  we  find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal 
edict,  "  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  [resident  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge] should  subject  himself  to  the  dis(Hpline  cmd  tuition  of 
some  master  of  the  schools;"  or,  on  a  different  reading,  *'  some 
master  of  scholars ;  *'  i.  e.  we  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  pecu- 
liar disciple  of  one  or  other  of  the  actual  regents.  And  in  the 
same  year,  the  academical  tcueers  are  instituted,  in  imitation  of 
the  foreign  universities,  in  order  to  check  the  exorbitant  charge 
for  lodging  usually  practised  on  the  part  of  the  townsmen. — Bj 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  appears,  however, 
to  have  become  established  law,  that  all  scholars  diould  be  mem- 
bers of  some  college,  hall,  or  entry,  under  a  responsible  head. 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  university  we  find  more  fre- 
quent and  decisive  measures  taken  in  Oxford  against  the  Chani- 
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berdekynSf  or  scholars  haunting  the  public  lectures,  but  of  no 
authorized  house,  than  in  Paris  were  ever  employed  against  the 
Mattmets.  And  while  in  the  foreign  universities  none  but  stu- 
dents of  the  faculty  of  arts  were  subjected  to  collegial  or  bursal 
superintendence ;  in  the  English  universities,  the  graduates  and 
under-graduates  of  every  faculty  were  equally  required  to  be 
members  of  a  privileged  house. 

By    this   regulation,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect 
themselves    into  houses  of  community,  variously  denominated 
Halls,  Hostels,  Inns,  Entries,  Chambers,  {Aulae,  Haspitia,  Introi- 
tua,  Camerae.)    These  halls  were  governed  by  peculiar  statutes, 
established  by  the  University,  by  whom  they  were  also  visited 
and  reformed;    and  they   were  administered  by  a  principal, 
elected  by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  admitted  to  his  office  by 
the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  on  finding  caution  for  payment  of 
the  rent.     The  halls  were  in  general  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by 
a  privilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houses  once  occupied 
by  clerks  or  students  could  not  again  be  taken  from  the  gown, 
if  the  rent  were  punctually  discharged ;  the  rate  of  which  was 
quinquennially  fixed  by  the  academical  taxators.     The  great 
majority  of  the  scholars  who  inhabited  these  halls  lived  at  their 
own  expense ;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, determined  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  private  bursce, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  England.    In  a  few 
houses,  foundations  were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  indigent  scholars,  who  were  incorporated  as  fellows,  (or 
joint  participators  in  the  endowment,)  under  the  government  of 
a  head.     But  with  an  unenlightened  liberality,  these  benefactions 
were  not,  as  elsewhere,  exclusively  limited  to  learners^  during  their 
a^^emical  studies,  and  to  instructors ;  and  whilst  merit  was  not 
often  the  condition  on  which  their  members  were  elected,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  colleges  to  private  statutes,  with  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  authorities,  gave  them  interests 
apart  from  those  of  the  public,  and  not  only  disqualified  them  from 
<^<M>perating  towards  the  general  ends  of  the  university,  but  ren- 
dered them,  instead  of  powerful  aids,  the  worst  impediments  to 
its  utility. 

The  Colleges,  into  which  commoners,  or  members  not  on  the 
foundation,  were,  until  a  comparatively  modern  date,  rarely 
admitted,  remained  also  for  many  centuries  few  in  comparison 
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with  the  Halls.    The  latter  were  counted  by  hundreds ;  the  for- 
mer, even  at  the  present  day,  extend  only  to  nineteen. 

In  Oxford,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  number  of  the  halls  was  about  three  hundred, — ^the  number 
of  the  secular  colleges  at  the  highest,  only  three.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  colleges  had  risoi 
to  seven,  it  appears,  that  the  students  had  diminished  as  the 
foundations  had  increased.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  number  of  halls  had  fallen  to  ^fy-fa,^ 
while  the  secular  colleges  had,  before  1516,  been  multiplied  to 
twelve. 

From  causes,  which  in  our  former  article  we  fully  stated,  the 
universities  during  the  period  of  the  Refoi-mation  were  almost 
literally  deserted.  The  halls,  whose  existence  solely  depended 
on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus  fell ;  and  none,  it  is  probable, 
would  have  surviyed  the  crisis,  had  not  seyeral  chanced  to  be  the 
property  of  certain  colleges,  which  had  thus  an  interest  in  their 
support. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  halls,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  Oxford,   not  only  gave   to  the  secular  colleges,  which  all 
remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  university  for  the  junc- 
ture, but  allowed  them  so  to  extend  .their  circuit  and  to  increase 
their  numbers,  that  they  were  subsequently  enabled  to  compre- 
hend within  their  walls  nearly  the  whole  of  the  academical  popu- 
lation ;  though,  previously  to  the  sixteenth  century,  they  appear 
to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent  members  at  all.    As 
the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls,  which  could  not  be 
alienated  from  academical  purposes,  were  taxed  always  at  a  lower 
rate ;  and  they  became,  at  last,  of  so  insignificant  a  value  to  the 
landlords,  that  they  were  always  willing  to  dispose  of  this  fallen 
and  falling  property  for  a  trifling  consideration.     In  Oxford,  land 
and  houses  became  a  drug.     The  old  colleges  thus  extended  their 
limits,  by  easy  purchase,  from  the  impoverished  burghers ;  and 
the  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  four  established  within 
half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  altogether  six 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  were  built  on  sites  either  obtained 
gratuitously  or  for  an  insignificant  price.     After  tliis  period  only 
<me  college  was  founded — in  1610 ;  and  three  of  the  eight  halls 
transmuted  into  colleges,  in  1610,  1702,  and  1740 ;  but  of  these 
one  is  now  extinct. 
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These  circumstances  explain  in  what  manner  the  halls  declined ; 
it  remains  to  tell,  why,  in  the  most  crowded  state  of  the  nniver- 
sitj,  not  one  has  been  subsequently  restored. — Before  the  era  of 
their  downfall,  the  establishment  of  a  hall  was  easy.     It  required 
only  that  a  few  scholars  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  for  a 
year's  rent,  and  choose  for  principal  a  graduate  of  respectable 
character.     The  chancellor,  or  his  deputy,  could  not  refuse  to 
sanction  the  establishment.     An  act  of  usurpation  abolished  this 
facility.     The  general  right  of  nomination  to  the  principality,  and 
consequently  to  the  institution  of  halls,  was,  "  through  the  abso- 
lute potency  he  had,  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,"  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  about  1570 ;  and  it  is  now,  by  statute, 
vested  In  his  successors.     In  surrendering  this  privilege  to  the 
chancellor,  the  colleges  were  not  blind  to  their  peculiar  interest. 
From  his  situation,  that  magistrate  was  sure  to  be  guided  by  their 
heads  :  no  hall  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly ; 
and  the  collegial  interest,  thus  left  without  a  counterpoise,  and 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  abso- 
lute supremacy  in  the  university. 

Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  Bacon's  precept,  *'  reduced  things 
to  their  first  institution,  and  observed  how  they  had  degenerated :" 
we  are  in  a  condition  '^  to  take  counsel  of  both  times, — of  the 
ancienter  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  later  time  what  is  fittest ; 
to  reform  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  ages ;  but  yet,  to 
set  it  down  to  ourselves  as  well  to  create  good  precedents  as  to 
follow  them." 

Were  the  system  of  public  education  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties recalled  into  being,  raised  to  the  perfection  which  it  ought  to 
obtain,  and  access  to  its  benefits  again  opened  to  all ; — a  greatly 
increased  resort  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  The  colleges  and  halls  hardly  suffice  at  present ; — how 
then  can  additional  numbers,  without  detriment,  if  not  with  advan- 
tage, to  the  established  discipline,  be  accommodated  1 — Now,  in 
answering  this  question,  we  may  do  so  either  generally, — or  in 
special  reference  to  the  Dissenters.  But  it  is  evident,  that  an 
expedient  mode  of  solving  the  problem,  is,  if  possible,  to  be  devised, 
without  taking  religious  differences  into  account. 

The  only  plan  that  has  been  proposed  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  the  actual,  though  illegal,  merging  of  the  Public  University 
in  the  private  colleges  presents  to  the  admission  of  dissenters,  is 
to  allow  them  to  found  a  college  or  colleges  for  themselves. — We 
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strongly  deprecate  this  plan.    We  do  not,  df  coarse,  question  the 
right  of  ihe  Dissenters,  if  admitted  to- the  nniyersity,  of  foniidiBg 
and  endowing  colleges,  nay  of  imposing  what  religions  conditions 
they  may  choose,  either  on  a  participation  in  the  endowment  or  os 
admission  within  the  walls.     Bat  we  regard  the  exercise  of  thb 
right  as  inexpedient,--even  as  detrimental,  in  the  highest  degree. 
To  say  nothing  of  its  expense,  and  supposing  always  that  socfa  a 
measure  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  £Bir  better  means  of  fur- 
thering the  ends  of  education  than  the  old  foundations,  through 
their  fellows,  generally  supply ;  still  it  would  accomplish  nothing 
which  may  not  be  effected  by  mach  easier  methods;  whilst  it 
would  contribute  to  entail  a  continuance  of  that  sectarian  bigotry 
and  intolerance  which,  in  this  country,  at  present,  equally  dis- 
graces the  established  and  dissenting  divisions  of  our  common 
faith.     By  this  proceeding,  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  -presesii 
colleges  would  be    imitated,   justified,    exacerbated,   and    per- 
petuated;  and  in  the  old  colleges  and  the  new  together,  the 
universities  would  become  the  nurseries  and  camps  and  battle 
fields  of  a  ferocious  and  contemptible  polemic :  whereas,  1^  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  influence  of  a  more  enlightened  spirit, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  ancient  foundations  will  be  gradaally 
won  over  by  the  liberality  of  the  age,  and  the  charities  of  ii 
common  Christianity.     We  are  confident^  their  disabilities  being 
removed,  and  the  means  offered  to  the  dissenters  of  a  universitT 
education,  without  any  forced  religious  compliances,  that  thev 
would  never  think  of  establishing  for  themselves  collegiate  foun- 
dations of  a  sectarian  character ;  and  we  are  equally  confident 
that  if  this  were  not  attempted  by  them,  and  did  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  authorized  houses  of  the  univer^ty  once  exceed  in  a 
degree  the  demand  for  admission,  that  the  colleges  would  be 
equally  patent  to  such  dissenters  as  were  not  averse  from  their 
observances,  as  to  members  of  the  Established  Church.    And  that 
such  means  may  be  easily  afforded,  without  violating  the  consti- 
tutional discipline  of  the  universities,  is  manifest  from  the  historj 
we  have  previously  given  of  the  system  of  their  domestic  saper- 
intendence. 

Without,  therefore,  proposing  to  dispense  with  domestic  super- 
intendence altogether,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  as  has  been  always  generally  practised  in  other 
universities ;  and  withbut  supposing  the  necessity  of  any  expen- 
sive foundations,  or  even  of  establishments  that  will  not  easilv 
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support  themselves ;  we  think  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  by 
simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, in  regard  to  the  easy  establishment  of  Halls  or  Hostels ; 
under  any  new  restrictions,  however,  that  may  be  found  proper 
to  enhance    their  character  and  utility. — These  halls  may  be 
established  onder  a  double  form.    Either  the  hall  shall  consist 
only  of  a  single  house,  in  which  its  head  or  principal  (necessarily 
a  graduate)  resides ;  or  of  a  number  of  separate  houses,  each 
under  the  care  of  an  inferior  officer,  bound  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal all  Tiolations  of  rule.    The  advantage  of  the  latter  form 
would  be  its  more  moderate  expense.    The  great  benefits  which 
this  return  to  the  natural  system  of  the  university  would  afford, 
in  breaking  the  detestable  monopoly  of  the  fellow-tutors, — in 
presenting  to  merit  a  free  and  honourable  field  of  competition, — 
in  retaining  in  the  universities  men  of  distinguished  learning  and 
ability, — ^in  determining  an  improvement  both  of  the  public  and 
private  education, — and  in  raising  to  a  high  pitch  the  standard  of 
academic  accomplishm^t ;  these,  and  other  advantages,  we  may 
probably  take  a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  discussing.    In  refer- 
ence to  our  present  question,  this  restoration  of  the  halls  would, 
we  think,  obviate  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  dissenters,  were 
the  routine  of  morning  and  evening  prayers,  in  conformity  to  the 
Liturgy,  simply  not  rendered  imperative  in  the  new  establish- 
ments; of  which,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  the  old 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  relieved. — But  on  details  we  cannot  now 
enter ;  and  hasten  to  consider  the  otfier  objections  by  which  the 
measure  for  the  admission  of  dissenters  has  been  principally 
opposed. 

1%  It  is  objected,  that  Universities  in  general,  and  the  English 
universities  in  particular,  are  not  more  places  of  literary  and 
scientific  instruction  than  places  of  religious  education ;  that  reU- 
gion  can  be  only  taught  on  the  doctrine  of  a  single  sect ;  that 
the  dominant  sect  in  the  state  must  remain  the  dominant  sect 
in  the  university ;  consequently,  universities,  and  especially  the 
English  universities,  are  not  places  into  which  dissenters  from 
the  established  faith  ought  either  to  wish,  or  should  be  allowed, 
to  enter. 

This  objection  is  of  any  cogency  only  from  the  miserable  con- 
fusion in  which  it  is  involved.  We  must  make  two  distinctions : — 
distinguish,  firstly,  the  religious  education  given  in  the  Public 
Tniversity  from  the  religious  education  afforded  in  the  Private 
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Colleges;  and,  secondly,  in  the  former,  thepr^eawonolmstn 
tion  in  religion  given  to  the  future  divine  in  the  faculty  of  Tti 
logy,  from  the  liberal  instruction  in  religion  which  may  be  ji 
to  all  in  the  preliminary  or  general  faculty  of  Arts. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  University  Proper,  there  is  no ' 
culty  whatever.  We  shall  suppose  this  restored  to  life,— to  \ 
it  has  been,  and  ought  to  be.  It  will  not  be  cout^tvded 
either  in  the  English  universities,  or  in  any  university  whai 
it  was  ever  required  or  expected,  if  indeed  allowed,  that  i[)< 
admitted  for  general  education  in  arts,  or  for  professional  < 
tion  in  law  or  medicine,  should  attend  the  professional  V 
delivered  in  the  theological  faculty.  The  theological  facul 
always  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  establishment ;  but  not 
attend  its  instructions  beside  those  destined  for  the  church 
to  the  ineffable  disgrace  of  the  establishment  and  univers 
far  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  being  pre-eminen 
gious  schools,  that  the  Anglican  is  the  one  example  in  < 
dom  of  a  church,  whose  members  are  not  prepared  for  t 
calling,  by  an  academical  course  of  education  in  the 
branches  of  theology;  and  the  English  are  the  only  Univ 
the  world,  in  which  such  a  course  cannot  actually  be 
The  English  clergyman  is  perhaps  destitute  of  academi 
tion  altogether;  but  if  he  enjoys  this  advantage,  " 
night,"  (to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Pusey,)  **  coir 
beginning  and  end  of  all  the  public  instruction  whic 
didate  for  holy  orders  is  required  to  attend,  previous! 
ing  upon  his  profession."  Yet,  though  the  London 
only  omits,  what  the  Church  of  England  does  not  thit 
sary  to  require  of  its  ministers, — a  course  of  profess! 
tion  in  divinity, — ^and  though  the  London  Univers 
teaches  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  only  in 
the  members  of  that  church  and  of  these  iiniversi 
against  the  incorporation  of  the  London  ZTtUv^sity, 
sooth,  it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  its  name 

We  may  take  this  opportunity,  by  way  of  parent 
ing  a  few  words  in  exposition  of  the  very  gener 
regard  to  the  name  and  nature  of  a  University 
which  threatens  to  become  of  serious  practical  im] 
the  consequences  that  are  now  in  the  course  of  I 
from  it.     University,  in  its  academical  applicAtion^   i 
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^  ^ftmemty  cfseknces  crfaadtiesi,  {^ieniiarwnyfokmlictium 

^Iea4sed  as  we  are  with  the  candour  of  Mr  Sewell's  confessioiis^ 
that  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford  is  not  an  enlightened  body," 
that  we  (its   members)  hare  Kttle  liberahty  in  religion,*' — 
anu    ««  stady  lo^c  in  a  yery  humble  way;"  we  should  hardly 
iJA^e  l>een  moTed  to  a  refutation  of  his  opinion,  (founded  on  this 
mterpi-etation  of  the  word,)  that  the  "  Uniyersity  of  London," 
^*    excluding  theology  firom  its  course  of  studies,  is  unentitled 
to    the    name  it  has  usurped.     Bat  when  it  has  been  seriously 
ajrgned  before  the  Privy  Council  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  on 
behalf   of  the  English  Uniyersities,  as  a  ground  for  denying  a 
charter  to  this  institution,  that  the  simple  &ct  of  the  Crown  incor- 
porating  an  academy  under  the  name  of  university^  necessarily, 
^^^  in  spite  of  reservations,  concedes  to  that  academy  the  right 
of  granting  aHpossMe  degrees;  nay,  when  (as  we  are  informed) 
the    case  itself  has  actually  occurred, — the  Durham  Uniyersity, 
inadvertently,  it  seems,  incorporated  under  that  tide,  being  in 
the    course  of  claiming  the  exercise  of  this  very  privilege  as  a 
right,  x&ecsessarily  involved  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  name : 

^in  these  circumstances,  we  shall  be  pardoned  a  short  excursus, 

m  order  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  basis  on  which  this  mighty 
edifice  is  erected. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  after  quoting  the  argument  of  Mr  Attor- 
ney-General Yorke,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Bentley— ("  The  power  of 
granting  degrees  flows  from  the  Crown.  If  the  Crown  erects  a 
ttnm/ersity^  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is  incident  to  the 
grant.  Some  old  degrees  the  universities  have  abrogated,  some 
new  they  have  erected,"  &c.)  inter  alia,  contends :— "  The  second 
point  stated  in  j^  Yorke's  argument  is  equally  material  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is 
incident  to  a  uuiversity,  and  some  particular  remarks  must  be 
horrowed  from  it.  Allusion  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr 
1L.nshington  to  a  pas^e  stated  in  the  Oxford  petition,  importing 
that  they  had  been  advised  that  it  was  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  a  proviso  in  the  charter,  restricting  this  institution 
fr-om  <50^«"'uig  degrees' in  dirinity,  would  be  binding  and  effec- 
tnal,  and  some  surprise  was  expressed  at  it.  That  adrice  I 
g^^^:  .  .  ^^^^'isidered  Mr  Attorney-Gcperal  Yorke  as  my 
co«ijutor  m  giving  it,  for  it  is  founded  upon  his  opinion.  I 
iioderstand  that  a  charter  is  now  asked  for,  to  make  a  univer^ 
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CoUeges  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  former,  the  prt^esrional  instruc- 
tion in  religion  given  to  the  future  divine  in  the  faculty  of  The<>- 
logj,  from  the  liberal  instruction  in  religion  which  may  be  girea 
to  all  in  the  preliminary  or  general  faculty  of  Arts. 

In  so  far  as  regards  the  University  Proper,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.    We  shall  suppose  this  restored  to  life, — to  be  as 
it  has  been,  and  ought  to  be.     It  will  not  be  contended  that, 
either  in  the  English  universities,  or  in  any  university  whatever, 
it  was  ever  required  or  expected,  if  indeed  allowed,  that  persons 
admitted  for  general  education  in  arts,  or  for  professional  educa- 
tion in  law  or  medicine,  should  attend  the  professional  lectures 
delivered  in  the  theological  faculty.     The  theological  faculty  will 
always  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  establishment ;   but  none  need 
attend  its  instructions  beside  those  destined  for  the  church : — ubx. 
to  the  ineffable  disgrace  of  the  establishment  and  universities,  su 
far  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  being  pre-eminently  reli- 
gious schools,  that  the  Anglican  is  the  one  example  in  Christen- 
dom of  a  church,  whose  members  are  not  prepared  for  their  hol^ 
calling,  by  an  academical  course  of  education  in  the  different 
branches  of  theology;  and  the  English  are  tike  only  Universities  in 
the  world,  in  which  such  a  course  cannot  actually  be  obtained. 
The  English  clergyman  is  perhaps  destitute  of  academical  educa- 
tion altogether;   but  if  he  enjoys  this  advantage,  "  one  fort- 
night," (to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Pusey,)  "  comprises  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  the  public  instruction  which  any  can-    i 
didate  for  holy  orders  is  required  to  attend,  previously  to  enter-    | 
ing  upon  his  profession."     Yet,  though  the  London  Univeraty    | 
only  omits,  what  the  Church  of  England  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  require  of  its  ministers, — a  course  of  professional  educa- 
tion in  divinity, — ^and  though  the  London  University  actually 
teaches  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  only  in  statute;  vet 
the  members  of  that  church  and  of  these  universities  clamour 
against  the  incorporation  of  the  London  Umv^sity,  because,  for- 
sooth, it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  its  name  implies  I 

We  may  take  this  opportunity,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  of  saj- 
ing  a  few  words  in  exposition  of  the  very  general  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  name  and  nature  of  a  University; — a  mistake 
which  threatens  to  become  of  serious  practical  importance,  from 
the  consequences  that  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  deduced 
from  it.     University,  in  its  academical  application,  is  supposed  to 
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oQean  a  university  of  sciences  cr  faculties,  {scientiarum,facuU€Uum 
imiversitas.) 

Pleased  as  we  are  with  the  candour  of  Mr  Sewell's  confessions, 
— "  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not  an  enlightened  body," 
— "  that  we  (its  members)  have  little  liberality  in  religion," — 
md  "  study  logic  in  a  very  humble  way;"  we  should  hardly 
have  been  moyed  to  a  refutation  of  his  opinion,  (founded  on  this 
interpretation  of  the  word,)  that  the  "  University  of  London," 
as  excluding  theology  from  its  course  of  studies,  is  unentitled 
to  the  name  it  has  usurped.     But  when  it  has  been  seriously 
argued  before  the  Privy  Council  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Universities,  as  a  ground  for  denying  a 
charter  to  this  institution,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  Crown  incor- 
porating an  academy  under  the  name  of  university,  necessarily, 
and  in  spite  of  reservations,  concedes  to  that  academy  the  right 
of  granting  all  possible  degrees;  nay,  when  (as  we  are  informed) 
the  case  itself  has  actually  occurred, — the  Durham  University, 
inadvertently,  it  seems,  incorporated  under  that  title,  being  in 
the  course  of  claiming  the  exercise  of  this  very  privilege  as  a 
right,  necessarily  involved  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  name : 
— in  these  circumstances,  we  shall  be  pardoned  a  short  excursus, 
in  order  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  basis  on  which  this  mighty 
edifice  is  erected. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  after  quoting  the  argument  of  Mr  Attor- 
ney-General Yorke,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Bentley — ("  The  power  of 
granting  degrees  flows  from  the  Crown.     If  the  Crown  erects  a 
university,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is  incident  to  the 
grant.     Some  old  degrees  the  universities  have  abrogated,  some 
new  they  have  erected,"  &c.)  inter  alia,  contends : — "  The  second 
point  stated  in  Mr  Yorke's  argument  is  equally  material  to  be 
kept  in  view;  namely,  that  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  is 
incident  to  a  university,  and  some  particular  remarks  must  be 
borrowed  from  it.     Allusion  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr 
Lushington  to  a  passage  stated  in  the  Oxford  petition,  importing 
that  they  had  been  advised  that  it  was  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  a  proviso   in   the  charter,   restricting  this  institution 
from  conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  would  be  binding  and  effec- 
tual, and  some  surprise  was  expressed  at  it.      That  advice  I 
gave,    and   I   considered  Mr   Attorney-Gei^eral  Yorke  as  my 
coadjutor  in  giving  it,  for  it  is  founded  upon  his  opinion.      I 
understand  that  a  charter  is  now  asked  for,  to  make  a  univer- 
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sity,  who  are  not  to  grant  theological  degrees.  Th^e  is  some- 
thing very  whimsical  in  this :  for  theological  learning  is,  beyond 
all  donbt,  one  of  the  main  purposes  and  characteristiGS  of  s 
uniyersity.  But,  say  these  gentlemen,  (and  their  friends  and 
advocates,  at  the  Common-Council  at  Gmldhall,  said  the  sam^ 
thing,)  to  be  sure  it  will  be  too  bad  to  have  a  uniyeraty  pre- 
tending to  give  degrees  in  theology,  for  we  have  neither  ^t^  in 
the  plaoe,  nor  Aoy*;.  The  Deity  and  Revelation  we  intend  not 
ourselves  to  recognise, — we  shall  ask  only  for  degrees  in  arts, 
law,  surgery,  and  medicine.  But  even  the  surgical  or  medicinal 
degree  is  likely  to  be  amputated ;  at  present,  at  least,  they  have 
no  means  to  confer  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  (independently  <^ 
the  general  legal  argument  with  which  I  have  troabled  your 
Lordships,  to  show  that  theology,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  must  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  an  institution  which  is  to  be  established  as  a  university,)  this 
question  of  law  arises: — ^How  can  this  anomalous  and  strange 
body  be  constituted  in  the  manner  professed  ?  It  is  to  be  a  '  Um- 
versity,*  but  degrees  in  theology  it  is  not  to  give.  But  Mr  Attor- 
ney-General Torke  tells  us,  that  the  power  of  ^ving  degrees  b 
incidental  to  the  grant.  If  this  be  law,  is  not  the  power  of  con- 
ferring theological  degrees  equally  incident  to  the  grant,  as  other 
degrees ;  and  if  this  be  so,  how  can  you  constitute  a  univerfflty 
without  the  power  of  giving  ^  alV  degrees?  The  general  role 
of  law  undoubtedly  is,  that  where  a  subject-matter  is  granted 
which  has  legal  incidents  belonging  to  it,  ^e  incidents  must  fol- 
low the  subject  granted ;  and  this  is  the  general  rule  as  to  cor- 
porations ;  and  it  has  been  decided  upon  that  principle,  that  as 
a  corporation,  as  an  incident  to  its  corporate  character,  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  its  prop^ty,  a  proviso  against  alienation  is 
void."* 

We  entertain  great  respect  for  the  professional  authority  of  Mr 
Torke  and  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell;  and  should  not  certainly 
have  ventured  to  controvert  that  authority  on  any  question  of 
English  law.  But  this  is  no  such  question.  Here  the  cardinal 
point  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  universUas,  in  its  academical 
signification.  But  as  the  word  was  originally  not  of  English  but  of 
European  consuetude ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  of  old 

*  "  Substance  of  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  before  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Conncil,  on  the  subject  of  incorporating  the  London  University/* 
London :  1834,  pp.  79-81. 
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it  had  a  different  meamng  as  applied  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
(in  which  sense,  the  Crown  in  this  country  most  be  supposed  in 
any  new  erection  to  employ  the  word,)  from  what  it  expressed  as 
applied  to  Paris  or  Bologna :  consequently,  the  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  one,  to  be  determined,  not  by  English  law,  (for 
there  can  be  neither  rule  nor  recent  precedent  in  the  case,)  but 
by  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  and  charters  of  the 
ancient  European  universities.  And  without  research,  dipping 
only  into  the  academical  documents  nearest  at  hand,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  University  y  in  its  proper  and  original 
meaning,  denotes  simply  the  whole  members  of  a  body  (generally, 
incorporated  body,)  of  persons  teaching  and  learning  one  or  more 
departments  of  knowledge ;  and  not  an  institution  privileged  to 
teach  a  determinate  circle  of  sciences,  and  to  grant  certificates  of 
proficiency  (degrees)  in  any  fixed  and  cert^  departments  of  that 
circle  (faculties). 

The  oldest  word  for  an  unexclusive  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, was  Studiwn,  and  Sttulium  generate, — ^terms  employed  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  retained  in  those  which 
followed. — ^The  word  universiias,  in  the  common  language  of  Rome, 
is  equally  applicable  to  persons  and  to  things.    In  the  technical  Ian- 
guage  of  the  civil  law,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  to  both.     In 
the  former  signification,  (convertible  with  collegium,)  it  denoted  a 
plurahty  of  persons  associated  for  a  continued  purpose,  and  may 
be  inadequately  rendered  by  society,  company,  corporation;  in  the 
latter,  it  denoted  a  certain  totality  of  individual  things,  constituted 
either  by  their  mutual  relation  to  a  certain  common  end,  {univer- 
sitae  faeti,)  or  by  a  mere  legal  fiction,  {universitas  juris). — In  the 
language  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  applied  either  loosely  to  any 
understood  class  of  persons ;  •  or  strictly  (in  the  acceptation  of 
the  Roman  law)  to  a  public  incorporation,  more  especially  (as 
eqmvalent  with  communitcts)  to  the  members  of  a  municipality,! 
or  to  the  members  of  «  a  general  study."     In  this  last  application 

•  For  instance,  in  1212,  umoerstUis  vestra,  applied  by  munidpaUty  of 
Oxford  to  ^^*  omnibus  Christi  fidelibus ;"  and  fonr  years  after,  by  the  Papal 
L^te,  to  "  omnibns  Magistris  et  Scholaribns  OxonU  commorantibus/*  In 
1276,  ^^ofrntas  vegtra,  applied,  in  same  deed,  by  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  "  uni- 
verew  Chmti  fideUbns,"  and  vmversitas,  nsed  as  convertible  with  "nniversi- 

4  q!^^^T  ""*  ^^^^^^'^^  stndentinm  Cantabrigiae." 
T  see  ^  Cange  and  Carpentier  in  voce ;  add  Bnlaeus,  iv.,  p.  27.    Fatto- 
cathedral  ^*  ^"*  frequently  applied  to  the  coUege  of  Canons  in  a 
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it  was,  however,  not  uniformly  of  the  same  amount;  and  h^ 
meaning  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  determined  by  the  words 
with  which  it  was  connected.  Thus,  it  was  used  to  denote  either 
(and  this  was  its  more  usual  meaning)  the  whole  body  of  teachen 
and  learners,*  or  the  whole  body  of  learners,!  or  the  whole  bodv 
of  teachers  and  learners,  divided  either  by  faculty  J  or  by  country, 
or  by  both  together.  Y  But  no  one  instance  can,  we  are  confident,  bo 
adduced,  in  which  (we  mean  until  its  original  and  proper  agnification 
had  been  forgotten  •♦)  it  is  employed  for  a  school  teaching,  or  priri- 
leged  to  teach,  and  grant  degrees,  in  all  the  faculties.  As  *'  oom- 
munitas,"  which  originally  was  employed  only  with  the  additicA  of 
**  incolarum  civitatis,"  or  the  like,  came  latterly,  absolutely  and  br 
itself,  to  denote  the  whole  members  of  a  civic  incorporadon  ; — so 
universitas,  at  first  currently  employed  as  a  convertible  expressi<Hi 
for  *'  communitas,"  and  in  its  academic  application,  always  joined 
with  "  magistrorum  et  scholarium,"  or  some  such  complementary 
term,  came,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  to  be  less  frequentlj 
employed  in  the  former  signification ;  and  in  the  latter  meaning, 
to  be  used  either  simply  by  itself,  or,  for  a  time,  frequently  m 


*  Paris.  Bull,  in  1209,  Doctarum  et  Scholarium  UniversUca;  Ball,  lil^ 
Doctorum  et  discipuhrum  U, ;  University  itself,  1221,  U,  Magisiranm  et 
Scholarium]  Henry  III.  of  England,  U.  Scholarium;  a  history,  1225,  T. 
Scholarium.— So  Thoulouse  in  1233 ;  Montpellier,  1289  ;  Lisbon,  129<) ; 
Bologna,  1235. — Oxford.  Matthew  Paris,  c.  1250,  U,  Scholarium^  and  pas- 
sim ;  Royal  Charter,  1255,  U.  Scholarium ;  Royal  Letter,  1255,  same ;  Royai 
letters,  1286,  same;  Bull,  1300,  U,  Magistrorum^  Doctorum  et  StAoiarium: 
University  itself,  1312,  U.  Magistrorum  et  Scholarium. — Cambridge.  Roy:U 
letter,  1268,  U,  Scholarium;  Decree,  1276,  U.  Regentium  et  Scholarium. 
Universitas  Studentium,  occurs  in  Ross,  c.  1486. 

t  In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  whole  body  of  students  were  styled  T. 
Scholarium,  (though  at  an  ancient  date,  the  term  scholaris  inclodes  both 
teacher  and  learner). 

X  In  Bologna  and  Padua  the  students,  according  to  faculty,  were  diTided 
into  the  U,  Juristarum,  and  U,  Artistarum.  We  have  before  us  the  Statuti 
Almae  Universitatis  Juristarum  Patavinorum,    4,  1550. 

II  In  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  students,  according  to  nations,  were  divided 
into  U,  Ultramontanorum,  and  U,  Cismontanorum, 

Y  In  Padua,  we  have  U.  Juristarum  UUramontanorumy  and  U,  Juristmmm 
Cismontanorum ;  the  U.  Artistarum  Ullramontanorum^  and  (7.  ArtistOFvm 
Cismontanorum, 

**  Thus  Halle,  (founded  1694,)  was  styled  Studiorum  Universitas^  a  phrase 
equally  erroneous  as  that  applied  to  the  new  university  of  Frankfort— Fob- 
lica  Universitas. 
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ombination  irith  "  studium/*  or  "  stadium  generale  ;"  •  the 
»ther,  and  more  ancient  denomination, — as,  universitas  studii 
^xoniensis,  Parisiensis,  &c.t — The  oldest  universities  arose  spon- 
aneously  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
nighty  crowds  drawn  from  every  country  of  Europe  by  an 
[merius  to  Bologna,  or  by  an  Abelard  or  a  Lombardus  to  Paris, 
rcceiyed  at  first  local  immunities,  in  order  to  fix  the  teachers  and 
students  in  the  towns,  which  well  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
this  great  resort ;  and  the  papal  and  royal  privileges  subsequently 
conceded,  did  not  create  the  faculties  which  they  then  publicly 
protected.  But  by  this  public  protection,  the  universities  became 
from  that  moment  integral  parts  of  the  Church  and  State ;  and, 
consequently  could  not,  of  their  own  authority,  organize  new 
faculties,  f  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  their  privileges. 


*  For  example: — ^Paxis.  Ball,  1358;  the  University  itself,  in  a  letter, 
1406.— Vienna.  Charter,  1366;  Bull,  1384 — Prague.  Bull,  1347,  and 
1398,— Oxford.  Bull,  1300. —Louvain.  Bull,  1425.— Aberdeen.  Bull,  1526, 
universitas  siudii  generalis. 

t  The  term  studium  okneralb,  in  like  manner,  did  not  mean  originally, 

that  all  was  taught,  but  that  what  was  taught,  was  taught  to  all.    Oxford 

and  Cambridge  will  thus  only,  by  the  abolition  of  the  test,  be  restored  to  the 

rank  of  universities.     ^*  Studia  gencralia,''  (says  a  great  jurist  of  the  six- 

t^nth  century,  the  dean  of  the  juridical  faculties  in  three  universities,) — 

''  Studia  generalia,  hodie,  sen  publica  dicuntnr,  scholae,  in  quibus  publice  ex 

privilegio  pontificis  summi  vel  principis,  vel  antiqua  consuetndine,  cujus  initii 

non  extat  memoria,  studium  est  privilegiatum,  et  permissa  societas  et  con- 

cursus  scholasticoram  et  docentium;  continens  pro  contento.    Potest  dici 

f^tiuiium  generale  et  universitas  ratione  eadem,  quod  studia  qus  ibi  tractantur 

ttniversis  proposita  sint  et  sint  publica,  et  gratis,  volentibus  discere,  propo- 

uantnr  ab  institutis  preceptoribus,  sintque  privilegia  nniversis  studentibus 

concessa.    Neque  idea  minus  studia  generalia  dicentur  out  universitates^  quod 

non  omnes  scientiae  ibi,  sed  eertqe  tantum  tractentur  et  docsantur.    Nam  gene- 

roUUis  ad  umversitatem  non  pertinet  scientiarumj  sed  ad  publicam  causam 

docendi:  prout  enim  placuit  lis  qui  instituerunt  et  erexerunt  et  privilegiarnnt 

studia,  scientiae  et  artes  ibidem  legi  publice  tantum  debent,  et  si  aliae 

legantur,  non  utuntur  privilegiis  quibus  praescriptae  docendae,  et  earum 

doctores  et  auditores  utuntur  et  potiuntur.    Non  enim  actus  agentium 

operautur  ultra  illorum  intentionem.     (X.  non  omnis  numeratio,  de  reb. 

credit.  P.)"    Petrus  Gregorius  Tholosanus  De  Republvca,  Lib.  xviii.  c.  1, 

§87. 

* 

X  To  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  Faculty,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  originally,  in  all  the  older  Universities,  a  Degree  conferred  the  right, 
nay,  imposed  the  obligation,  of  teaching ;  and  a  faculty  was,  after  universi- 
ties had  become  public,  the  body  of  teachers  or  graduates,  who  not  only  had 
the  privilege  of  lecturing  on  a  certain  department  of  knowledge,  of  examining 

2  H 
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The  University  of  Paris,  like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridgt\ 
at  first  existed  only  in  the  lay  Faculty  of  Arts.  On  this  facolt j 
these  great  universities  are  founded,  as  in  it  alone  they  cm**. 
existed  ;  and  in  the  two  latter,  the  higher  faculties  never,  in  fact 
were  separated,  as  in  the  continental  schools,  into  independent 
corporations.  In  Paris,  the  faculties  of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  an«i 
Medicine  subsequently  arose ;  but  there  was  no  faculty  of  Cin. 
Law  when  Parfa  received  its  privileges  ;  and  it  consequently 
neither  could  of  itself  create  that  faculty,  nor,  for  certain  reasoof . 
was  it  able  to  obtain  papal  authorization  so  to  do.  But  Parl^ 
though  thus  without  a  principal  faculty,  was  acknowledged  over 
Europe,  not  only  as  a  university,  or  general  study,  bat  the  school 
above  all  others  entitled  to  the  name.  Its  title  was,  "  the  First 
School  of  the  Church;"  and  so  little  did  the  term  tam^ermia^ 
imply  an  academical  encyclopaedia,  and  a  full  complement  of  facul- 
ties, that  several  of  the  most  venerable  universities  possessed, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  tSeir  European  fame,  only  a  single  faculty, — 
as  Salerno,  the  single  faculty  of  medicine. 

Mr  Yorke  is  mistaken  when  he  says, — **  Some  old  d^rees  the 
Universities  (of  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  have  abrogated,  »mf 
new  they  have  erected."  The  former  clause  of  the  sentence  i* 
true,  in  so  far  as  these  seminaries  have  allowed  some  (e.  g.,  the 
minor  degrees  in  grammar  and  logic)  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  aod 
the  degrees  in  canon  law,  by  command  of  the  Crown,  were  di$> 
continued  at  the  Reformation ;  but  no  new  degree  have  they 
introduced,  or  attempted  to  introduce.  The  precedent  thus 
alleged,  in  confirmation  of  his  principle,  in  fact  disproves  iL 

In  like  manner,  in  all  the  Universities  throughout  Europe, 
which  were  not  merely  privileged,  but  created  by  bull  and  char- 
ter, every  liberty  conferred  was  conferred  not  ss  an  incidoit, 
through  implication,  but  by  express  concession.  And  this  in  two 
ways : — For  a  university  was  empowered,  either  by  an  explicit 
grant  of  certain  enumerated  rights,  or  by  bestowing  on  it  impli- 
citly the  known  privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  other  pattern  Uni- 
versities. These  modes  were  frequently  conjoined ;  but  we  make 
bold  to  say,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  throughout  Europe. 

and  admitting  candidates  for  degrees  into  their  body,  bat  also  the  right  of 
making  statutes,  choosing  oflScers,  employing  a  seal,  and  of  doing  all  that 
pertains  to  a  privileged  corporation.— In  the  Italian  nniversities,  the  facaltj 
was  composed  of  the  teachers  and  students  together.  There,  indeed,  the 
students  were  originally  all  in  all. 
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one  example  of  a  University  erected  without  the  grant  of  deter- 
imnAte  privileges, — far  less  of  a  University,  thus  erected,  enjoy- 
uig,  through  this  omission,  privileges  of  any,  far  less  of  every 

other In  particular,  the  right  of  granting  degrees,  and  that  in 

now  many  faculties,  must  (in  either  way)  be  expressly  conferred. 
The  number  of  the  faculties  themselves  is  extremely  indetermi. 
^te  ;    and,  to  many  universities  and  faculties,  the  right  of  confer- 
ring certain  special  degrees  has  been  allowed,  the  possessors  of 
which  did   not  constitute  a  faculty  at   all.      For   example,   the 
degrees  in  Grammar,  Logic,  Poetry,  Music,  &c.     It  was  the  com- 
nion  custom  to  erect  a  university  in  only  certain  faculties ;  and 
not    unfrequently    a  concession  of  the  others  was  subsequently 
added.       Thus— 

During  the  thirteenth  century,  Innocent  IV.  founded  in,  and 
migratory  with,  the  court  of  Rome,  a  university  of  only  two 
faculties, — Theology,  and  the  Laws,  in  one  faculty,— but  with  all 
the  privileges  of  a  "  Studium  Generale."  This  was  amplified 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  with  professorships  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldeo,  and  Arabic ;  and,  finally,  Eugenius  IV.  bestowed  on  it 
a  complement  of  all  the  faculties.  For  this  case  we  rely  on 
Tholosanus. 

Pope  Martin  V.  erected,  in  1425,  the  great  university  of 
Lou  vain,  as  a  "  Studium  Generale,"  or  "  Universitas  Studii,"  in  the 
faculties  of  Arts,  the  Canon  and  Civil  Laws,  (forming  two  facul- 
ti^j,)  and  Medicine  ;  nor  was  it  until  some  years  thereafter  (1431) 
that  Eugenius  IV.  conceded  to  it  the  privilege  of  a  fifth  or  Theo- 
logical  faculty  and  promotions.  This  case  we  take  from  the 
JIHj>lam€Ua  themselves. 

Altdorf  was,  in  1573,  erected  by  the  Emperor,  in  favour  of  the 
free  city  of  Nuremberg,  into  an  academy  of  one  faculty,  that  of 
Arts  or  Philosophy,  with  the  right  to  that  faculty  of  conferring 
Its  ordinary  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master,  but  without  the 
general  rights  and  privileges  of  a  University.  In  1622,  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  conceded,  with  all  privileges; 
aud  the  faculty  of  Arts  also  received  the  right  almost  peculiar 
to  the  D-mversity  of  Vienna,  of  creating  Poets  Laureate.  (The 
right  of  laureation  conceded  to  the  University  of  Vienna  by 
Ala^mihan  I    ^i  f^^  constituted  what  may  be  held  a  distinct 

f^Z'Z^''  ^"^gium  Poeticum.) 

^tdorf  was  now  a  privileged  university,  (Academia  Universa- 
hs,  Studmm  Vniy^r^^^2dheT  graduates  endowed  with  all  the 
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rights  enjoyed  by  those  of  other  uniyersities ;  Cologne,  Vienna 
Tubingen,  Freiburg,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Strasburg,  are  spedaE} 
referred  to.  Her  new  diploma  spoke  only  of  promotions  in  thf 
Medical  and  Juridical  faculties ;  but  it  did  not  prohibit  them  in 
Divinity.  The  notion,  however,  that  the  Senate  of  Kuremberj 
could,  on  such  a  charter,  authorize  a  theological  faculty  in 
their  University,  was  found  "  wholly  groundless;  as  no  stafr 
of  the  empire"  (we  quote  the  historian  of  the  school)  "  was 
entitled  to  stretch  the  imperial  privileges  beyond  the  clear  letter 
of  the  deed  of  incorporation,  and  its  immediate  and  necessarj 
consequences." — Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  1697,  that  the 
Senate  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor  a  confirmatioD 
of  the  privileges  previously  conceded,  and  their  extension  to  a 
Theological  faculty. 

Without  entering  on  details,  we  may  also  add,  that  Rostoeh 
was  founded  only  in  three  faculties,  the  Juridical,  Medical,  an^l 
Philosophical ;  whilst  Heidelberg,  Prague,  and,  in  general,  the 
older  Universities  of  Germany,  had,  like  Paris  and  Aleak,  no 
faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a  faculty  which  was  afterwards  granted  bv 
the  competent  authority.  In  like  manner,  Bamberg  and  Grai2 
had  only  two  faculties,  the  Philosophical  and  Theological,  until 
1739  and  1788,  respectively ;  when  the  Medical  and  Juridical 
were  conceded ;  and  Duisburg  has  never,  we  believe,  possesseii 
more  than  the  two  former.  A  slight  research  would  accumulate 
many  additional  examples,  [were  it  requisite,  to  refute  an  opinion 
which  is  disproved  by  the  history  of  almost  every  University  in 
Europe.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  idle  to  contend  in  tlus  country,  and 
at  the  present  time,  what  seminary  has  or  has  not  the  privile<re 
of  granting  degrees ;  when  degrees,  as  granted  by  most  of  the 
privileged  seminaries  themselves,  are  now  so  justly  the  objects  of 
a  rational  contempt.] 

But  to  return  from  our  digression : — The  religion  taught  in  its 
ProfemaruU  Faculty  cannot  thus  interfere  with  the  dissenters: 
but  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy, — ^in  that  fundamental 
faculty  in  which  the  individual,  as  an  end  unto  himself,  is  liberailv 
educated  to  the  general  development  of  his  various  capacities,  as 
man  and  gentleman^  and  not  as  in  the  others,  viewed  as  a  mean, 
merely  towards  an  end,  ulterior  to  himself,  and  trained  to  certain 
special  dexterities  as  a  prqfesdanai  man ; — in  this  fundamental 
faculty  is  there  no  religion  taught  ? — We  are  far  from  holding, 
that  if  this  were  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  accomplished ;  but  wo 
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ssert,  and  fear  no  contradiction,  that  by  no  university  has  it  ever 
€t  been  attempted.     After  all  the  bigoted  or  hypocritical  railing 
giiinst  the  London  University,  for  omitting  religion  in  its  course 
f  general   education ;   in  point  of  fact,  that  school  omits  only 
rem  necessity,  what  all  umveraities  had  previously  omitted  with- 
out.     Liet  those  who  stand  astounded  at  this  assertion,  adduce  a 
angle  instance  of  any  university,  in  which  religious  information 
constituted,  or  constitutes,  an  essential  element  of  its  course  of 
nstruction  in  the  faculty  of  Arts.     We  are  certain  that  such  an 
nstance  out  of  England  will  not  be  found.   The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  European  schools 
supplies  the  reason.     At  present,  we  are  satisfied  with  merely 
stating    the  fact.     And  as   the   sphere   of  examination   for  its 
degrees  is  necessarily  correlative  to  the  sphere  of  instruction  by 
a  faculty  ;    so,  in  no  European  faculty  of  Arts  was  Theology  a 
subject  on  which  its  examinators  had  a  right  to  question  the  can- 
didate.     The  only  apparent  exception  is  afforded  by  the  English 
universities.     And  what  is  that?     It  is  an  exception  but  of  yes- 
terday ;    after  the  constitution  of  the  University  Proper  had  been 
subverted ;   its  public  instruction  quashed ;  and  the  one  private 
tutor  left  to  supply  the  place  of  the  professorial  body.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  revolution,  some  thirty  years  ago,  candidates  for 
the  first  degree  were,  in  Oxford,  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
the  rudiments  of  religion  and  the  contents  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  and  we  believe  that  in  Cambridge  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance is  required  with  Paley's  Evidences  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
Though  contrary  to  all  academical  precedent,  we  have  certainly 
no  objection  to  the  innovation.     And  when  dissenters  are  admit- 
ted, the  only  change  required  will  be,  not  to  make  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  a  necessary  subject  of  examination  in  Oxford. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  University  Proper  and  its  public 
instruction  are  concerned,  the  objection  does  not  apply ;  if  it  be 
relevant  at  all,  it  has  reference  only  to  the  domestic  education  in 
the  Colleges.  And  in  this  application,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  it  force.  Estimated  indeed,  by  any  but  the  lowest  standard, 
the  reUgious  discipline  afforded  in  the  colleges  of  either  uni- 
versity is  scanty  and  superficial  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  men, 
who,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  theology  of  foreign  uni- 
versities, are  the  best  qualified  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value 
what  is  accomplished  in  their  own,  are  precisely  those  (we  refer 
to  Mr  Thirl  wall  and  Mr  Pusey,)  who  speak  of  it  with  the  most 
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contempt.     But  insignificant  as  it  now  is,  we  are  confident  tha^i 
forcible  introduction  of  the  dissenters  would  not  only  preTent  h^ 
improTement,  but  tend  to  annihilate  it  altogether. 

But  again,  it  is  clamoured : — By  the  removal  of  a4sademie  t€M^ 
the  most  influential  situationa  in  the  universUies  may  be  ^fitted  wid 
men,  enemies  not  only  of  the  established  religion,  but  of  reUgtoa 
altogether. 

Look  to  the  universities  of  Germany :  there  we  haTe  "  the 
practical  effects,**  (says  the  Christian  Advocate  of  Cambridge. 
who,  not  merely  in  honour  of  his  office,  must  be  allowed  to  lead 
the  battle,*) — "  the  practical  effects  of  the  system,  where  reE- 
gious  tests  have  been  either  virttmUy  or  actually  abolished,  or 
dispensed  with  altogether." — **  In  these  learned  institutions,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  religious  test  is  exacted  before  admission  to 
degrees  and  professorships ;  and  before  admission  to  holy  ord^^^ 
and  degrees  in  divinity,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  sabscn]v> 
tion  to  what  are  called  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Latheraa 
Church,  and  even  to  these,  with  this  convenient  qualification,  ti* 
far  as  tJiey  agree  with  Holy  Scripture ;  *  a  qualification,'  as  it  ha< 
been  observed,  *  which  obviously  bestows  on  the  ministry  the 
most  perfect  liberty  of  believing  or  teaching  whatever  their  owr. 
fancy  may  suggest.'     And  the  consequences  of  this  latitude  hare 
been  most  fatal  in  their  influence  on  the  (jerman  universities  and 
the  Lutheran  church.     Opinions  have  not  only  been  maintaintH^ 
by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  these  learned  bodies,  but  hay«> 
been  openly  propounded  even  Jrom  the  Professorial  chairs,  whidi 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  our  belief  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

Now,  does  Mr  Pearson,  or  his  informant,  Mr  Rose,  imagine 
that  subscription  to  the  Symbolical  Books  (never,  by  the  bye. 

*  ^^  The  Danger  of  Abrogating- the  Rellgioas  Tests  and  SabscriptioD^ 
which  are  at  present  required  from  persons  proceeding  to  Degrees  in  thr 
Universities,  considered,  in  a  Letter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  uf 
Gloucester,  K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  G^irj? 
Pearson,  B.D.,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Gambridp. 
Cambridge:  1834." — The  same  argument  forms  the  principal  staple  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  *^The  Cambridge  Petition  Examined;  or  Reasons  agun>t 
admitting  the  Dissenters  to  Graduate  in  the  Universities :  With  remarks  on 
Clerical  subscription,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Church  Establishment.  London . 
1834." — This  argument  also  was  strongly  insisted  on,  among  others,  by  ih.' 
Earl  of  Caernarvon  and  Mr  Goulbum,  in  their  speeches  on  the  qaestion  in 
the  several  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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generally   received  even  in  LtUheran  Germany,)  was  proposed 
*  with  this  convenient  qualification"  of  a,  quatenus,  &c.?     This  is 
merely  the  sense  in  which  acquiescence  to  their  doctrine  is  under- 
stood by  the  person  subscribing ; — a  sense  which,  it  is  contended 
by  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  divines,  must  by  its  very  nature 
be  inyolved  in  every  Protestant  obligation  to  religious  confor- 
mity.      We  need  only  mention  two, — Spener  the  Pietist,  and 
Reinhardy    the  most   powerful    champion    of    Supernaturalism. 
Melanchthon,  himself  the  author  of  the  two  principal  Symbolical 
Books,  professes,  as  he  practised,  that  "  articles  of  faith  should 
be  frequently  changed,  in  conformity  to  times  and  circumstances.'* 
The  German  doctrine  of  Protestant  subscription  is  not  less  appli- 
cable to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  than  to  the  Symbolical  Books ; 
and  what  is  universal  in  the  one  country,  may  soon  become  no  less 
prevalent  in  the  other.     This  of  itself  is  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  so  frail  a  barrier, — ^were  that  barrier  in  itself  expe- 
dient.— ^Nay,  in  point  of  fact,  this  theory  of  subscription  is  the  one 
virtually  maintained  by  the  most  distinguished  dhd^ies  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  and  Universities.     We  shall  quote  only  one  Anglican 
authority,  but  that  one,  on  the  question,  worth  a  host  of  others. 
— Bishop  Marsh,  the  learned  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  whom  no  one  assuredly  will 
suspect  of  aught  but  ultra  reverence  to  the  Church  of  -England 
and  her  Articles,  thus  expounds  the  obligation  of  those  who  have 
not  only  subscribed  these  articles,  but  devoted  themselves  to 
minister  at  the  altar : — ^'  As  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  are  avow- 
edly founded  on  the  Bible,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  those,  who 
are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  to  compare  them  with  the  Bible, 
and  see  that  their  pretensions  are  well  founded.     But  then  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  must  be  conducted  independently  of 
that,  of  which  the  truth  is  to  be  ascertained  by  it.     Our  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  therefore,  must  not  be  determined  by  religious 
system :  and  we  must  follow  the  example  of  our  reformers,  who 
supplied  the  place  of  Tradition  by  Reason  and  Learning,*'    The 
italics  are  not  ours. 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Pearson : — "  For  instance,"  says  he, 
"  Rosenmiiller  in  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,'  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  perhaps,  consi- 
dered as  a  critical  and  philological  commentary  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  speaks  of  the  Creation,  the  Pall,  and  the  Deluge,  as  Fables." 
(Fable  is  a  most  unfair  or  a  most  ignorant  conversion  of  Mythus, 
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Mr  P.  goes  on :) — "  He  (Rosenmiiller)  describes  the  history  ••:' 
Jonah  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Mythos  of  Hercules,  swal- 
lowed by  a  sea-serpent ;  and  he  says  that  it  was  not  written  by 
Jonah,  but  by  some  one  contemporary  with  Jeremiah ;  and  h^ 
considers  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  as  made  up  by  one  writer  oat  of 
the  minor  works  of  several  others.  Gesenius,  the  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Halle,  miuntains  after  Paulus,  Professor  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
monf  out  of  different  fragments  which  were  collected  together." 
{Not  Paulus,  but  Vater  and  De  Wette,  were,  among  the  modem 
German  critics,  the  first  and  contemporaneous  promulgators  of  the 
theory  in  regard  to  the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch  subsequently 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  Eichhom,  after  Astruc,  was  the  first 
to  maintain  (what  even  Catholic  divines,  e.  g,  Jahn,  admit  that  he 
has  made  out,)  the  fragmentary  composition  of  Genesis,  &c.  Mr 
P.  goes  on  :) — ''  Bauer,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
has  a  chapter  on  what  he  calls  the  Mythi  or  fables  [fables  again] 
of  the  Old  Testament."  (Bauer  has  not  only  a  Oiapi&r^  but  a 
famous  Book  in  two  volumes,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old. 
entitled,  "  Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUsmentg^^^ 
&c.  Mr  P.  proceeds :) — "  Bretschneider  rejects  the  Gospel  of 
St  John,  as  the  work  of  a  Gentile  Christian  of  the  second  cen- 
tury." (Bretschneider  did  not  reject,  but  only  proposed  for 
discussion,  Probabilia  against  it;  and  he  has  since  candidly 
admitted  his  tentative  to  have  been  satisfactorily  refuted.  Mr 
P.  concludes :) — ^'  Eichhorn  pronounces  the  Revelations  to  be  a 
drama  representing  the  fall  of  Judaism  and  Paganism ;  while 
Semler  condemned  it  entirely  as  the  work  of  a  fanatic." 

Our  present  argument  does  not  require  us  to  enter  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  German  Theology ;  on  his  knowledge 
of  which  we,  certainly,  cannot  compliment  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  Cambridge.  But  we  have  no  objection  whatever  that 
he  should  make  his  bugbear  look  as  black  and  grisly  as  he  can ; 
we  shall  even  hold  it  to  be  a  veritable  Goblin.  Still,  admitting 
his  premises,  we  shall  show  that  there  is  no  consequence  in  his 

conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Pearson  assumes  the  whole  matter  in 

dispute,  and  that  not  only  without,  but  against  experience.— 
Admitting  all  that  he  asserts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Ger- 
man theology,  yet  to  render  this  admission  available  to  him,  he 
was  bound  to  show  that  this  character  was  the  natunil,  at  lea«^t 
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ordinary,  consequence  of  the  removal  of  academic  tests ;    by 
proving,— 1«,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  in  the  circumstances 
of  Germany  which  might  account  for  the  phaenomenon ;  and  2*^, 
that  the  same  phaenomenon  had  occurred  in  all  other  countries 
where  the  same  academic  liberty   had   been  permitted.      He 
attempts  to  prove  neither,  but  assumes  both.— Tet  in  regard  to 
the  first,  it  could  easily  be  established,  by  demonstrating  the  real 
causes  of  the  theological  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany,— 
that  the  relaxation  of  academic  tests  had  no  influence  whatever  in 
Its  production.— And  in  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  no  universities,  except  the  English,  have  ever  denied 
their  education  and  degrees  to  the  members  of  every  sect;   and 
that  in  many,  even  of  Catholic  and  Italian  universities,  professor- 
ships m  all  the  faculties,  except  the  theological,  were  open  to  the 
partisans  of  different  faiths ;  and  this  too  for  centuries  before  such 
liberality  was  even  dreamt  of  in  the  ultramontane  and  German 
universities.    But  did  the  alleged  consequence  ensue  ?     That,  no 
one  can  maintain.    Indeed,  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  German 
universities,  is  of  itself  an  implicit  admission,  that  the  experience 
^   the  olh^  European  universities,  equally  emancipated   from 
religious  restrictions,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  line  of  argument 
attempted.    We  may   mention,   that   so  little  has    Holland,   a 
country  at  once  intelligent  and  orthodox,  been  convinced  of  the 
evil  consequence  of  academic  freedom,  that  it  has  recently  dis- 
^wl^  ^^^^  ^^^  signature  of  the  Confession  of  Dordrecht,  to 
^hich  all  public  teachers  were  hitherto  obliged ;  and  Leyden  now 
actually  boasts  of  Catbolic  Professors  as  ornaments  of  her  Cal- 
vmist  School 

n  the  second  place,  all  the  examples  of  dangerous  doctrine 
w   ch  Mr  Pearson  alleges  are  from  the  works  of  members  of  the 
.      ^<^  faculty  in  the  German   universities;    but  admission 
mto  that  faculty  was  never  proposed,  nor  dreamt  of,  in  the  English 
umversities,  without  the  former  test.     The  instances  have,  there- 
ore,  no  relevancy.     In  point  of  fact,  those  who  know  any  thing 
ot  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany,  know 
ItH  '~T*^*^  ^^®  rationalism  of  the  theologians  has  been  not  a 
ttle  checked  and  scandaUzed  by  the  supernaturalism  of  the  phi- 
osophers.*    Were  we  logicians  like  the  Advocate,  we  might, 

mh^Jt^^^  omnium)  the  treatise  "  De  Miracnlis  enchiridion,"  &c.    The 
^  ^hnstian  Frederic  Boehme.  is  or  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  lat- 
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from  this  phsnomenoii  contend,  that  religious  tests  are  the  mea£rt 
of  causing  infidelity  ;  the  German  theologians  being  alone  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic  churches, 

But,  in  the  third  place,  to  bear  upon  the  question,  it  is,  and 
must  be,  presumed,  that  the  alleged  licentious  speculation  is  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  all  imposed  fetters  on  the  full  exercise  of 
religious  inquiry.     Yet  that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  a  vigor- 
ous  and  unimpeded  Protestantism,  Mr  Pearson  does  not  admit. 
''  Such  opinions  as  these  are  not   the  natural  produce  of  the 
German  universities, — the    cradle  of  the   Reformation, — ^spots 
consecrated  by  the  recollections  of  men,  '  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the   churches,'  and  whose  names   live  in  the  pages  of   historv 
amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  !   But  in  these  vety 
places  have  we  seen  opinions  advanced,  which  are  opposed  to  tht* 
ftmdamental  doctrines  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  P' — In  a  sub^- 
quent  page,  he  actually  makes  it  a  weighty  matter  of  reproach 
against  the  London  University,  that  Professor  Muehlenfels,  in  an 
"  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  German  LUeraturey"  should  "  speak 
of  (Luther)  the  champion  of  our  faith,  merely  as  an  historical  and 
literary  personage" 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the  Christian  Advocate  is  hardly 
better  versed  in  the  works  of  the  "  champion  of  our  faith,"  than 
in  those  of  the  men  whom  he  boldly  represents  as  its  most  formid- 
able antagonists.    We  can  easily  show,  even  to  Mr  Pearson*s  own 
contentment,  that  there  is  hardly  an  obnoxious  doctrine  to  be 
found  among  the  modern  Lutherans,  which  has  not  its  warrant 
and  example  in  the  writings  of  Luther  himself;   and  admitting 
this,  even  the  Advocate,  we  think,  would  deem  it  idle  to  explain, 
by  so  far-fetched  and  inadequate  an  hypothesis  as  the  want  of 
academic  tests,  what  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  exercise  uf 
that  license,  vindicated,  not  surely  to  himself  exclusively,  by  the 
*•'  great  champion  of  our  faith."     "  Idemne  licuit,"  says  Tertol- 
lian,  *'  Valentinianis  quod  Valentino  ;  idemne  Marcionitis  quod 
Marcioni : — de  arbitrio  suo  fidem  innovare?*'     The  following 
hasty  anthology  of  some  of  Luther's  opinions,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  literally  translated,  may  render  it  doubtful,  whether  the 

terly  Pastor  and  Inspector  of  Luckau.  He  maintains,  that  miracles  art* 
impossible,  are  not  even  conceivable ;  and  though,  otherwise,  a  Kantian, 
impagns  Kant,  Fichte,  and  the  German  philosophers,  for  asserting  a  more 
orthodox  doctrine.] 
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lieresieB  of  his  followers  are  to  be  traced  no  higher  than  to  the 
relaxation  (not  a  century  old)  of  religious  tests.     [We  must  not, 
howeyer,  set  down  Luther  for  a  rationalist,  howbeit  the  rational- 
ists may  adduce  Luther's  practice  as  the  precedent  of  their  own. 
For,  while  far  from  erring  through  any  overweening  reliance  on 
the  powers  of  human  reason  in  general,  still  Luther  was  betrayed 
into  corresponding  extravagancies  by  an  assurance  of  his  personal 
inspiration,  of  which  he  was,  indeed,  no  less  confident  than  of  his 
ability  to  perform  miracles.    He  disclaimed  the  Pope,  he  spurned 
the  Church,  but  varying  in  almost  all  else,  he  never  doubted  of 
his  own  infallibiUty.     He  thus  piously  regarded  himself,  as  the 
authoritative  judge,  both  of  the  meaning,  and  of  the  authenticity, 
of  Scripture. — And  though  it  is  our  duty,  in  refuting  an  unten- 
able hypothesis,  to  allege  various  untenable  opinions  of  the  great 
reformer ;    so  far  from  entertaining  any  dislike  of  Luther,  we 
admire  him,  with  all  his  aberrations,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  of  mankind.     Only,  in  renouncing,  with  Luther,  the  Pope, 
we  are  certainly  not  willing  to  make  a  Pope  of  Luther.]  ♦ 

Specutative  Theology,  f     "  God  pleaseth  you  when  he  crowns 

*  [la  stating  the  truth  regarding  Luther,  I  should  regret  to  be  thought  by 
any,  to  utter  ought  in  disparagement  of  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  this  or  that  individual  Protestant ;  and  with  reference 
even  to  the  man  Luther,  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  here  incumbent  on  me,  to 
notice  his  faults  without  dwelling  on  his  virtues.  That  what  is  now  to  be 
alleged,  should  not  long  ago  have  been  familiar  to  all,  only  shows  that 
Church  History  has  not  yet  been  written  as  alone  written  it  ought  to  be, — 
with  truth,  knowledge,  and  impartiality.  Church  History,  falsely  written, 
is  a  school  of  vain  glory,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness ;  truly  written,  it  is  a 
discipline  of  humility,  of  charity,  of  mutual  love.  Written  in  a  veracious  and 
unsectarian  spmt,  every  religious  community  is  herein  taught,  that  it  has 
cause  enough  to  blush  for  its  adherents, 

("  Biacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra ; ") 

and  that  others,  though  none  be  perfect,  are  all  entitled  to  respect,  as  all 
reflections,  though  partial  reflections,  of  the  truth.  Ecclesiastical  History, 
indeed,  may  and  ought  to  be  the  one  best,  as  the  one  unexclusive  application, 
of  religious  principle  to  practice, — at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Chris- 
tian :  vindicating  for  the  Church  at  large  its  inheritance  of  authority ;  mani- 
festing the  fallibility  of  all  human  agents,  and  not  substituting  merely  one 
papacy  for  another;  whilst  yielding  '^  Christ  the  truth,'*  as  its  last  and 
dominant  result.] 

t  In  regard  to  the  testimonies  irom  Luther  under  this  first  head  I  must 
make  a  confession.    There  are  few  things  to  which  I  feel  a  greater  repug- 
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the  unworthy  ;  he  ought  not  to  displease  you  when  he  damns  tit* 
innocent."     [Jena  Latin,  iii.  f.  207.] — "  All  things  take  place  hy 

nance,  than  relying  upon  qnotations  at  second  hand.   Now,  those  under  thi5 
head  were  not  taken  immediately  from  Luther's  treatise  De  Servo  ArMtri*. 
I  had,  indeed,  more  than  once  read  that  remarkable  work,  and  once  attt^- 
tlvely,  marking,  as  is  my  wont,  the  more  important  passages ;  bat  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  article,  my  copy  was  out  of  immediate  reach,  and  the  pre-- 
being  urgent,  I  had  no  leisure  for  a  reperusal.    In  these  drcnmstance^, 
finding  that  the  extracts  in  Theoduls  Gastmahl  corresponded,  so  far  as  tbej 
went,  with  those  given  by  Bossuet,  and  as,  from  my  own  recollection,  (an«l 
the  testimony,  I  think,  of  Werdcrmann,)  they  fairly  represented  Lnthtrr'^ 
doctrine  ;  I  literally  translated  the  passages,  even  in  their  order,  as  given  hy 
Von  Stark,  (and  in  Dr  Kentsinger's  French  version.)    Stark,  I  indeed  nfns 
think,  had  Bossuet  in  his  eye.    I  deem  it  right  to  make  this  avowal,  and  t<< 
acknowledge,  that  I  did  what  I  account  wrong. — But  again  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion, in  now  deliberately  saying,  that  I  think  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Will  L- 
not  misrepresented  in  these  extracts ;  nor  is  the  impression  which  thej  leave, 
harsher  than  that  made  by  a  fair  summary  of  the  work  in  qaestion,  even  by 
zealous  Lutheran  divines.    The  following  is  taken  from  a  Consiliom  of  tbt 
Theological  Faculty  of  Rostock,  addressed  (in  1595)  to  the  Tbeologk-d 
Faculty  of  Wittemberg,  and  given  by  Walch  in  his  works  of  Luther  (xv5L 
130).    The  learned  Divine,  Historian  and  Philosopher,  David  GhytrsBCt, 
was  the  penman. 

^^  You  are  aware,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  religious  Reformatkvo, 
and  in  your  own  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Wittemberg,  established  by 
Luther  some  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Liberty  of  the  human  Will  was 
strenuously  attacked,  there  were  many  points  of  this  very  docrine  of  Predes^- 
tination  made  matter  of  revolting  controversy  and  assertion.    To  wit : — That 
the  divine  pi-cdestination  is  the  denial  of  all  liberty  of  wUl  to  man,  both  iii 
external  operation  and  in  internal  thought ; — That  all  things  take  place  by 
necessity,  and  an  absolute  necessity,  so  that  as  the  poet  speaks, — ^  certa 
stant  omnia  lege ; ' — ^That  there  is  no  contingency  in  human  affairs ; — ^That 
whatever  God  foresees,  that  he  wills ; — ^That  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  not  by 
the  permission,  but  by  the  efficacious  action  of  God.    Through  six  oonseco- 
tive  pages  it  is  maintained,  that  the  declaration, — '  I  have  no  pleasore  in 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live/  is 
the  voice  of  the  revealed  God  ;  but  that  there  is  another  judgment  of  the  am- 
cealed  God,  who  wills  that  Pharaoh  should  perish." — ^To  the  same  effect, 
Walch  gives  various  quotations  from  Calixtus,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  ail 
Lutheran  divines;  and  if  Luther  (what  I  think  he  did)  did  not  explicitly  aban- 
don his  older  doctrine  on  the  point,  this  was  at  least  openly  done,  in  Luther » 
lifetime,  and  without  Luther's  reclamation,  by  Melanchthon. 

Though  I  refrain  from  here  enlarging  on  the  subject,  I  shall  add  one  pas- 
sage of  Luther  himself,  which,  in  a  few  words,  significantly  expresses  tho 
Manichean  character  of  his  doctrine  of  the  human  will' and  its  relations,  ti? 
maintained  in  his  treatise  De  Servo  Arbitrio. 

**  Thus  the  human  will  rests  indifferent  between  the  contending  parties- 
Like  a  hackney,  if  mounted  by  God,  it  wills  and  wends  whithersoever  God 
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the  eternal  and  invariable  will  of  God,  who  [which]  blasts  and 
shatters  in  pieces  the  freedom  of  the  will,"     [F.  165] — "  God 

may  wiU  ;  if  mounted  by  Satan,  it  wills  and  wends  whithersoever  Satan  may 
will :  neither  hath  it  any  liberty  of  choice  to  which  of  the  two  riders  it  shall 
mn,  which  it  shall  affect ;  but  the  riders  themselves  contend  for  its  acquisi- 
tion and  possession/^    (Jena  Latin,  iii.  f.  171.) 

In  this  note,  I  have  spoken  of  Bossuet,  signifying  my  reliance  on  the  accu- 
racy of  his  quotations ;  and  I  am  as  fully  convinced  of  his  learning  as  a 
theologian,  as  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.    Archdeacon  Hare,  (who  has 
done  me   the  honour  to  devote  seventy-Jive  ample  pages  of  an  excursus 
appended  to  his  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  in  refutation  of  my  statements 
touching  Linther,  a  refbtation  which,  as  far  as  necessary,  I  shall  consider  in 
the  seqneU) — ^Mr  Hare  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  attacking,  after  his 
fashion,  "  the  eagle  of  Meaux ; " — **  impar  congressus  AchilU."    Indeed,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  our  assailant  usually  combats  only  a  phantom  of  his 
own ;  the  Archdeacon  rarely  understands  the  Bishop.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  is  exhibited,  when  Mr  Hare  makes  his  first  and  principal  attack  on  Bos- 
suet, (p.  664,  sq.) ;  and  here,  in  place  of  the  triumph  which  he  so  loudly 
sounds,  from  a  total  unacquaintance  with  Luther*s  gi*eat  doctrine  of  Assur- 
ance, Mr  Hare  only  shows  how  utterly  he  misconceives  the  import  of  Bos- 
suet's  criticism  of  the  Reformer.     As  this  is  an  important,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ill  understood  matter,  I  may  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
Assurance^  personal  assurance,  (the  feeling  of  certainty  that  God  is  propi- 
tious to  me^ — ^that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  Fidttda,  Plerophoriafidei^)  was  long 
nmversally  held  in  the  Protestant  communities  to  be  the  criterion  and  con- 
dition of  a  true  or  saving  Faith,    Luther  declares,  that  he  who  hath  not 
assurance  spews  faith  out ;  and  Melanchthon  makes  assurance  the  discrimi- 
nating line  of  Christianity  from  heathenism.     It  was  maintained  by  Calvin, 
nay  even  by  Arminius ;  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  Confessions  of  all 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.    In 
that  Synod  Assurance  was,  in  Protestantism,  for  the  first  time  declared,  not 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  Faith ;  and  accordingly,  the  Scottish  General  Assembly 
has,  subsequently,  once  and  again,  condemned  and  deposed  the  holders  of  this, 
the  doctrine  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself.     In 
the  English,  and,  more  articulately,  in  the  Irish,  Establishment,  it  still 
stands  a  necessary  tenet  of  belief.    Assurance  is  now,  however,  disavowed, 
when  apprehended,  by  Churchmen  high  and  low  ;  but  of  these  many,  like 
Mr  Hare,  ai*e  blessfnlly  Incognisant  of  the  opinion,  its  import,  its  history,  and 
even  its  name. 

This  dogma,  with  its  fortune,  past  and  present,  affords  indeed  a  series  of 
tlie  most  curious  contrasts.  It  is  curious,  that  this  cardinal  point  of  Luther's 
Aoctrine  should,  without  exception,  have  been  constituted  into  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  their  com- 
mon and  uncatholic  doctrine,  have  been  explicitly  condemned  at  Trent.  It 
is  curious,  that  this  common  doctrine  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
should  now  be  abandoned  virtually  in,  or  formally  by,  all  these  Churches  them- 
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creates  in  us  the  evil,  in  like  maimer  as  the  good." 
f.  216.] — "  The  high  perfection  of  faith,  is  to  helieve  th 
just,  notwithstanding  that,  by  his  will  he  renders  us  ii< 
damnable,  and  seemeth  to  find  pleasure  in  the  tormei 
miserable/'  [F.  171.) — ^All  from  the  treatise  De  & 
trioJ]  • 

■  '  - 

selves.  It  is  curious,  that  Protestants  should  now  genendl^ 
counter  doctrine,  asserted  at  Trent  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
ciple.  It  is  curious,  that  this  the  most  important  variation  ii 
Protestants,  as,  in  fact,  a  gravitation  of  Protestantism  back  tc 
licity,  should  have  been  overlooked,  as  indeed  in  his  days  ui 
the  keen-eyed  author  of  "  The  history  of  the  Variations  of 
Churches."  Finally,  it  is  curious,  that,  though  now  fully 
central  approximation  of  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  should 
I  know,  have  been  signalised  by  any  theologian,  Protestai 
whilst  the  Protestant  symbol,  {Fides  soki  jmtificat^  Faith 
though  now  eviscerated  of  its  real  import,  and  now  only  m 
ference  of  expression,  is  still  supposed  to  discriminate  the  i\\ 
minations.  For  both  agree,  that  the  three  heavenly  virtue 
to  salvation ;  and  they  only  differ,  whether  Faith,  (u  a  in 
not  involve  Hope  and  Charity.  This  misprision  would  h 
had  Luther  and  Calvin  only  said — Fiducia  sola  jmtificat^  A 
tijies ;  for  on  their  doctrine,  Assurance  was  convertible  wi 
true  Faith  implied  the  other  Christian  graces.  But  this 
liar  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  is  now  harmoniously  cond< 
and  Protestants  together. 

As  to  the  Archdeacon,  he  only  adds  to  this  curiou 
curious,  that  Mr  Hare  should  reprehend  Bossnet  for  ^^  g 
ing"  Luther,  while  Mr  Hare,  misunderstanding,  only 
sents  "  Bossuet.  And  it  is  curious,  that  Mr  Hare  sboul 
for  attributing  to  Luther  what  is,  in  fact,  the  very  card' 
doctrine. — Such  is  the  first  of  the  Archdeacon's  polcnilt 
sequel  of  his  warfare  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  cor 

*  Mr  Hare's  observations  under  this  head  of  Speculate 
812,)  exhibit  curious  specimens  of  inconsistency,  ba* 
error.    I  shall  adduce  Instances  of  each. 

Inconsisteney. — ^There  are  several  others,  l>at  to  take 
Mr  Hare,  on  the  one  hand,  thus  concludes  his  ol>servat 
"  What  a  testimony  is  it  to  the  soundness  of  L«utlie 
knot  of  garbled  sentences,  thus  twisted  and  strained 
aU  that  so  unscrupulous  an  enemy  (J)  has  been  able  to 
him,  under  the  head  of  Speculative  Theology  I  "      Or 
page  immediately  preceding,  Mr  Hare  asserts,    that 
enemy"  had  **  never  set  eyes  on  the  original  Latin 
sentences," — all  that  he  had  **  been  able  to   scrape 
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Din  '■*'  one  page  of  Bossuct/*    Mr  Hare  apparently  does  not  think  with  the 
ore  logical  Schiller,— 

*^  Self-contradiction  is  the  sin  of  sins." 
Bad  faith. — ^Mr  Hare  states,  that  the  passages  in  qnestion  are  taken  from 
ossuet ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  parades  his  own  familiarity  with  the 
'orks  of  Luther,  in  the  discovery  of  these  hidden  fragments  in  the  writings 
f  the  reformer.    *^  We  may  guess^^^  he  says,  '^  that  the  qnotation  comes 
*om  the  Treatise    De  Servo  Arbitrio,"  because,  &c. ;  and  after  stating 
hat  the  sentences  of  the  qnotation  ^*  seem  to  form  one  continuous  passage," 
^e  a<ld8, — *'  but  when  we  look  through  that  treatise,  we  discover^  to  our  wr- 
trise^  that  they  are  culled  from  various  parts  of  it,"  &c. ;  then  he  charitably 
idmits, — ^^  I  daresay  the  Reviewer  himself  did  not  know  this ;"  and  finally 
:oncludes  by  informing  the  ^^  perhaps  thank/ur  Reviewer  of  the  different 
)agc8  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Jena  [Latin]  edition,  on  which  ^^  he  wiii 
ind""^  them.    Now,  can  it  be  believed  that  there  could  have  been  no  ^'^ guess- 
/n£7"  in  the  case,  no  ^^  discovery, ^^  and  no  ^*  surprise  ;^^  that  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  could  not  have  tlumght,  whatever  he  may  ^*say,  that  the  Reviewer 
did  not  know  this,"  and  would  be  '*  thankful'*^  for  the  information  so  gra- 
cionsly  vouchsafed  towards  ^^  finding''''  and  ^^  seeing  the  originals  of  his  quo- 
tation ?  "     Instead  of  the  active  developemcnt  of  erudition  and  ingenuity, 
which  he  here  pretends,  the  Archdeacon,  in  truth,  only  passively  followed, 
though  industriously  concealing,  the  references  of  Bossuet.    Bossuet  states 
the  treatise,  and  articulately  marks,  for  each  several  quotation,  the  page  and 
volume  of  the  Wittemberg  Latin  edition  of  Luther^s  works ;  and  this,  being 
given,  the  corresponding  page  of  every  other  edition  is  at  once  shewn  by 
Walch^s  comparative  table ; — a  table  of  which  Mr  Hare  acknowledges  the 
possession.    On  the  other  hand,  where  Bossuet,  on  one  occasion,  forgets  a 
a*ference,  there  we  forthwith  find  the  Archdeacon  at  fault.    In  point  of  fact, 
^ur  champion  of  Luther  exhibits  on  this,  as  indeed  on  every  occasion,  his 
ignorance,  among  others,  of  Luther*s,  perhaps,  greatest  work,  as  a  whole ;  his 
knowledge  of  it  being  confined  to  a  dipping  into  this  or  that  passage  by  the 
^id  of  references,  which  he  thinks  it  not  improper  carefully  to  suppress. 
And  yet  this  Venerable  and  veracious  Churchman  does  not  scruple  to  accuse 
of  "'falsehood,^''  those  who  would  deem  themselves  disgraced,  had  they  been 
^ty,  even  in  thought,  of  a  similar  dlsingenuousness,  howbeit  not  in  danger 
of  being  ignominlously  plucked  for  so  contemptible  a  daw -dressing. 

Elaborate  error, — ^Tbe  whole  tenor  of  Mr  Harems  criticism  shows,  not  only 
that  he  is,  specially,  unacquainted  with  the  contents  and  purport  of  the  book 
on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will,  but  that  he  is,  generally,  incapable  of  following 
and  accepting  truth,  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  only  a  one-sided  advocate, — 
Hn  advocate  from  personal  feelings ;  and,  as  such,  his  arguments  are  weak 
as  they  are  wordy.  I  can  afford  to  give  only  a  single  specimen  of  this,  and 
I  select  the  shortest. — Luther  says : — "  Hie  est  fidei  summus  gradns,  credere 
ulum  esse  -----  justum,  qui  sua  voiuntate  nos  necessario  damnahHes  facitJ*^ 
I'hese  words  might  be  supposed  plain  enough ;  but  the  following  is  Mr  Hare's 

1  version :  "  This  is  the  highest  pitch  of  faith to  believe  in  the  justice 

of  God,  who  by  His  will  creates  us,  though  by  the  necessity  of  our  fallen 
tiatnre  we  become  inevitably  subject  to  condemnation,  without  the  special 
^^ip  of  His  Spirit."    Here  it  is  evident  that  Luther^s  meaning  is  wholly 
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changed, — the  purport  of  his  statement  being,  in  fact,  reversed.     Lather 

says,  and  intended  to  say,  that  "  God  by  Ilis  will  makes  as  necessarily 

damnable  ;^^  that  is,  that  the  quality  of  damnability  in  us  is  necessary^  and 

necessary  through  the  agency  of  His  will.    This  meaning,  I  make  bold  to 

say,  no  one  but  Mr  Hare  ever  thought  of  disallowing ;  and  this  alone  is  the 

meaning  in  conformity  with  the  whole  analogy  of  Luther's  treadse.    And  so 

accordingly  Bossuet  converts  the  clause — ^^  quoiqu'il  nous  rende  n^cesssdre- 

ment  damnables  par  sa  volont^.^'    This  Mr  Hare  declares  a  ^'  mutransiatum^'' 

by  which  he  charitably  admits  that  '•''  Bossuet  may  relieve  the  Reviewer  from 

a  part  of  his  guilt  " !    But  in  this  ffuUt  all  the  world,  with  exception  of  tb« 

Archdeacon,  is  participant.     Let  us  look  into  any  version  of  tJiis  work  of 

Luther, — and  the  two  at  hand  chance  to  be  of  these  the  first  and  the  last. 

— ^The  first  is  that  of  Justus  Jonas,  the  firiend  and  coadjutor  of  Latbar, 

a  version  published  almost  immediately  after  the  originaL    And  he  ie  pvHty. 

The  opinion  of  Jonas  upon  the  subject  is,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  verr  title 

of  his  translation : — "  Dass  der  freye  Wille  nichu  wy,"  ("  That  free  will  w  a 

mdUty.^^)    His  rendering  of  the  clause  in  question  is  as  follows : — *^  gl»abeii, 

dass  der  Gott  gleichwol  der  gerechteste  sey,  dess  WiUe  also  stehet^  dass  Mdtf 

muessen  verdammt  werden.^'^    The  last  is  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Yanghan,  who,  like 

Mr  Hare  himself,  was  **  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridg*?," 

and  he  thus  gmltify  translates  the  clause : — *^  to  believe  Him  just,  who  of  kit 

own  mil  nuikes  us  necessary  objects  ofdamnationy    And  in  the  relative  note, 

Mr  Vaughan  says :  *'  This  necessity  is  not  blind  fate,  but  arises  oat  of  tbi- 

appointments,  arrangements,  and   operations  of  God's  counselled  wQI." 

finally, — though  this  be  wholly  superfluous, — to  refer  to  the  German  theo> 

logical  philosophers,  they  also  are  gtdUy.     Werdermann,  who  may  represent 

all,  states  it  in  his  Theodicee,  (pie  guilty  criminal  t)  as  Lnther*s  doctrine : — 

*^  Faith  can  and  must  hold  God,  not  only  for  just  but  merciful,  were  He  even 

to  damn  all  men  without  exception ;  ^  and : — "  God's  prescience  and  man*- 

free  will  are  mutual  contraries,  like  fire  and  water."    (iii,  138.) 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  laborious  blundering,  by  which  ^^  the  Megalander  " 
is  to  be  clipped  down  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  Mr  Hare's  model  <•: 
propriety.  The  Reformer,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  made  to  say  one  thing,  (^^^ 
understood  by  ally)  to  mean,  and  to  mean  to  say,  another,  (so  understood  by 
Mr  Hare  alone.)  But,  was  Luther  an  idiot? — weaker  than  a  dotard  in 
thought,  weaker  than  an  infant  in  expression  ?  Luther,  than  whom  no  one 
ever  thought  more  clearly,  no  one  ever  expressed  his  thought  less  ambiti- 
ously or  with  greater  force  ? — ^The  Reformer  is,  assuredly,  not  fortunate  in 
his  defender ;  and  unhappily  for  Mr  Hare  himself,  his  Christian  charity  doe> 
not  redeem  the  defects  of  his  logic  and  his  learning. 

I  must  not,  however,  here  forget  to  acknowledge  an  error,  or  rather  an  inad- 
vertence of  mine,  which  has  afforded  a  ground  for  Mr  Hare  to  make,  as  usual, 
a  futile  charge  against  Bossuet.  In  the  second  of  the  above  extracts,  not 
having  Luther's  original  before  me,  I  had  referred  the  relative  pronoun  to 
"  C^orf,"  whereas  it  should  have  been  to  "  the  wiU  of  God,'*''  In  the  version? 
of  Stark  and  Bossuet,  from  the  nature  of  their  vernacular,  it  is  ambigaotLs 
and  I  applied  it  wrongly.  The  matter  is  of  the  smallest ;  but  as  Mr  Haiv 
has  dealt  with  it  as  of  consequence,  he  should  not  have  asseited  that  Bossier t 
was  in  meaning  (and  intentionally)  difiereut  from  Luther. 
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Practical  Theology.* — "  We,"  (Martin  Z/w^er,  Philippus  Jfe/ancA- 
thon,  Martin  Bucer,  Dionysius  Melander,  John  Lening,  Antonius 

*  [On  this  head  I  cannot  here  enter ;  nor  is  there  need.  In  his  fifty 
pages  of  dense  typography  and  "  prolix  garrulity,"  though  Mr  Hare  has  not 
been  able  to  shake  (for  he  has  not  toached)  ev^en  one  of  my  statements  ;  he 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  manifesting  his  own — not  singular,  but  com- 
mon—ignorance of  the  whole  matter.  Yet  in  the  presumption  of  this  com- 
mon Ignorance,  Mr  Hare  has  not  hesitated  to  scatter  reproaches  and  insinu- 
ate calumnies,  of  which,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  he  has,  in  fact,  been 
doomed  to  feel  the  injustice  himself. — In  a  moral  relation,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  history  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  has  been 
written,  only  as  a  conventional  romance ;  and  I  know  not,  whether  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants  have  wandered  the  widest  from  the  line  of  truth.  Of  the 
following  general  facts  I  hold  superfluous  proof. 

1',  That  after  the  religions  revolution  in  Protestant  Germany,  there  began 
and  long  prevailed  a  fearful  dissolution  of  morals.  The  burthen  of  Luther's 
iamentation  is  :  "  Under  the  Papacy,  we  were  bad,  but  under  the  Gospel, 
we  are  seven — ^yea  more  than  seven  times  worse." 

2*,  That  of  this  moral  coiTuption  there  were  two  principal  foci, — Wittem- 
herg  and  Hesse. — Shortly  before  his  death,  Luther  abandoning,  calls  Wit- 
temberg  «*  a  Sodom ;"  and  not  long  after  it,  Wittemberg  is  publicly  branded 
by  Simon  Musaeus,  the  Professor  of  Theology  and  Superintendent  of 
<^ena,  as  ^^  foetida  cloaca  Diaboli." — ^Touching  Hesse,  the  celebrated  Walther, 
writing  to  BuUinger,  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  says  of  its  centre  of 
learning  and  religious  education : — **  In  Marburg  the  rule  of  morals  is  such, 
as  Bacchus  would  prescribe  to  his  Msenads,  and  Venus  to  her  Cupids ;" 
while  from  Marburg  and  the  chief  chair  of  Theology  in  that  University,  the 
immorality  of  the  natives  had  previously  determined  the  pious  Lambert  of 
Avignon  to  fly,  his  flight  being  only  arrested  by  his  sudden  death. 

3",  The  cause  of  this  demoralization  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  religious 
revolution  itself;  for  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  the  religious  revo- 
lution resulted  in  an  increased  sobriety  and  continence.  In  Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  Saxony,  we  need  look  no  fai'thcr  than  to  the  moral 
doctrine  of  the  divines ; 

"  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit  :'* 

bat  in  Hesse,  beside  that  influence,  we  must  take  into  account  the  pattern 
<^f  manners  set  to  his  subjects  by  the  prince ; 

^*  Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orbis." 

^\  As  to  Polygamy  in  particular,  which  not  only  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
^nd  Bucer,  the  three  leaders  of  the  German  Reformation,  speculatively 
adopted, — but  to  which  above  a  dozen  distinguished  divines  among  the 
Reformers  stood  formally  committed ;  there  were  two  principal  causes  which 
disinclined  the  theologians  to  a  practical  application  of  the  theory. — ^The 
^ni  of  these,  which  operated  more  especially  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
^as  the  opposition  it  was  sure  of  encountering  from  the  Princes  of  both 

2i 
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branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony. — ^The  second,  that  the  doctrine  itself  wa- 
taken  up  and  carried  out  to  every  extreme  by  odious  sects  and  odious  divin*** : 
in  a  word,  it  became  fly -blown.  The  Sacramentarian  Carlstadrs  pal*Uc 
adoption  of  it,  tended  principally  to  disgust  Luther,  and  in  a  l^is  degn  c 
Melanchthon  ;  for  Carlstadt's  doctrines  were,  in  the  mass,  an  abomtnati^in 
to  these  two  refoimers  :  but  the  polyj^amist  excesses  of  the  hated  Anabap- 
tists, in  the  last  season  of  their  reign  in  Mnnster,  revolted  all  rational  mind^ . 
and,  as  I  said,  (what  Mr  Hare  strangely  misunderstands,)  homo&opatlucall^ 
broke  the  foi'ce  of  the  epidemic  throughout  Germany  and  Europe. 

Specially :  the  Landgi'ave's  bigamy  has  been  mistaken  in  its  more  essentia 
circumstances,  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  information,  both  by  PrDtestaui 
and  Catholic  writers  ;  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  recent  editor  of  the 
Corpus  Reformatorum,  Dr  Bretschneidcr.  Touching  this  transaction,  [ 
shall  now  state  in  general  a  few  of  the  more  necessary  facts ;  of  wbkb, 
however  startling,  I  have  irrecusable  proof, — proof  which,  before  iMig,  I 
hope  fully  to  detail,  as  indeed  I  ought  ere  this  to  have  done. 

The  sanction  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  to  the  Landgrave's  secoud  niaj- 
riage  was  compelled.  Prudentially,  and  for  special  reasons  which  I  shall 
not  now  enumerate,  they  were  strongly  averse  from  this  proceeding,  on  tL( 
part  of  that  Prince ;  but  on  prifwipie^  they,  unfortunately,  could  not  opp»>«: 
it.  They  had  both  promulgated  opinions  in  favour  of  polygamy,  to  tht 
extent  of  vindicating  to  tlie  spiritual  minister  a  right  of  private  di^}cusetttvfL 
and  to  the  temporal  magistrate  the  right  of  establishing  the  practice^  if  he  cb(>se« 
bg  public  law.  They  had  even  tendered  (what  is  unknown  to  aU  EuijU>h 
historians,)  their  counsel  to  Henry  VIII.,  advising  him,  in  his  own  case,  t.< 
a  plurality  of  wives.  Without,  however,  shewing  at  present  how^  the  scrr-^ 
was  actually  applied,  I  may  notice  generally,  that  their  acquiescence  wa- 
extorted,  through  Martin  Bucer,  a  reformer  and  man  of  genius  only  inferlM.- 
to  themselves ;  whilst  the  proceeding  of  the  Landgrave  was  principally 
encouraged,  and  the  scruples  of  the  second  Landgravuie  overcome,  by  tb»j 
two  court  preachers,  the  two  courtly  chaplains,  Dionysius  Melauder  aqU 
John  Lening.  These  three  divines,  apart  from  the  Piince,  were  the  prinii- 
movers  in  this  scandalous  affair;  and  in  contrast  to  them,  Luther  auJ 
Melanchthon  certainly  shew  in  favourable  relief. 

Bucer^  who  had  previously  merited  from  Luther  the  character  of  "^  fy/;.y 
varlet^^''  consistently  displays  himself  in  the  sequel  of  this  business  as  giii.i; 
of  mendacity  in  every  possible  degree. 

Alelander  did  not  belie  his  name  of  Dionysius ;  for  though  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  "  the  Refonner  of  Frankfort,"  he  was  as  worthy  a  minister  if 
Bcitchus^  as  an  unworthy  minister  of  Christ,  professing  as  he  did,  that  L« 
lived  and  wished  to  live  only  for  the  taste  of  wine.  Neither  shall  we  marrd 
how  a  Protestant  Bishop,  Superintendent,  Inspector,  like  Melander,  cod:! 
bestow  the  spiritual  benediction  on  his  master's  bigamy ;  when  aware  of  tk 
still  higher  marvel  that  Melauder,  the  Inspector,  Superintendent,  Protestant 
Metropolitan  of  Hesse,  was,  at  and  before  the  time,  himself  a  trigamint,  th^.T 
is,  to  avoid  all  possible  ambiguity,  the  husband  ofAree  wives  at  once.  Th' 
Prince  thus  followed  at  a  distance,  not  only  the  precept^  but  the  exanif  !• 
of  the  Pastor. 
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Raida,*)  '*  cannot  advise  that  the  license  of  marrying  more  wives 
than  one  be  publicly  introduced,  and,  as  it  were,  ratified  by  law. 
If.  any  thing  were  allowed  to  get  into  print  on  this  head,  your 
Highness"  (Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  champion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, who, — ^having  lost,  as  he  pleads,  conceit  of  his  wife,  being 
touched  with  scruples  of  conscience  at  his  adultery,  but  which  he 
[thrice]  admits  that  "  he  does  not  wish  to  abstainfrom,''  and  "  know- 
ing,'' as  he  tells  themselves,  ''  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  having 
exhorted  the  King  of  England  not  to  divorce  his  first  queen,  but 
to  marry  a  second  over  and  above," — had  applied  to  the  leading 
doctors  of  the  Reformation  for  license  to  have  another  wife,) — 
''  your  Highness  easily  comprehends  that  it  would  be  understood 
and  received  as  a  precept,  whence  much  scandal  and  many  diffi- 
culties would  arise. — Your  Highness  should  be  pleased  to  consider 
the  excessive  scandal ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  would  ex- 
claim, that  we,  like  the  Anabaptists,  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  that  the  Evangelicals,  as  the  Turks,  allow  them- 
selves the  license  of  a  plurality  of  wives But  in  cer- 
tain cases  there  is  room  for  dispensation.  If  any  one  (for  example) 
detained  captive  in  a  foreign  country,  should  there  take  unto 
himself  a  second  wife  for  the  good  of  his  body  and  health,  &c. 

Lening^  or  Leno  Lening,  as  be  was  called,  seems,  with  both  learning  and 
ability,  to  have  been  a  Pandaras  and  Caliban  in  one ;  so  that  the  epithets  of 
''  monster,^'  <&c.  applied  to  him  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  suited  indiffe- 
rently his  deformities  both  of  mind  and  body.  The  Pastor  of  Melsingen, 
^bo,  as  Melanchthon  informs  us,  was,  like  his  Prince,  a  syphilitic  saint, 
undertook  the  congenial  task  of  converting  Margaret  von  der  Sahl  to  the 
faith  of  polygamy ;  and  the  precious  book  which,  on  the  occasion,  he  com- 
posed and  sanctimoniously  addressed  to  that  ^^  virtuous  Lady  and  beloved 
lister  in  Christ,^^  is  still  extant.  If  an  adulterer,  Lening  does  not  appear, 
like  his  fellow-labom'er  Melander,  to  have  been,  in  practice,  at  least,  a 
simultaneous  polygamist ;  but  when  left  a  veteran  widower,  of  more  than 
Boventy,  the  ^^  Carthusian  monster"  incontinently  married  a  nursery  girl 
from  the  household  of  his  pervert,  the  "  left  Landgravine,"  and  keeper  of 
her  eighth  child. 

With  such  precept  and  such  example,  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  that  the 
Hessian  morals  became  soon  notoriously  the  most  corrupt  in  Germany,  I 
^ugbt,  perhaps,  to  say,  in  CbrLstendom.] 

*  [The  list  of  tbe  divines  who  concurred  in  the  Landgrave^s  bigamy  \& 
bere  given  more  fully  and  accurately  than  in  the  Review ;  more  fully  and 
accurately  even  (though  without  the  synonymes)  than  in  any  other  publica- 
tion. The  Consilium  was  drawn  up  by  Lutlier  and  Melanchthon  at  Wittem- 
l^erg,  19th  December  1539.  It  was  then  signed  by  Bucer;  and  afterwards, 
in  Hesse,  by  tbe  other  six  divines,  who  were  all  subjects  of  the  Landgrave.] 
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in  these  cases,  we  know  not  by  what  reason  a  man 
could  be  condemned,  who  marries  an  additional  wife,  with  tb*^ 
advice  of  his  pastor,  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  ne« 
law,  but  of  satisfying  his  own  necessity.  ...  In  fine»  if 
your  Highness  be  fully  and  finally  resolved  to  marry  yet  anoth^ 
wife ;  we  judge,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  secretly,  as  has  been 
said  above,  in  speaking  of  the  dispensation,  so  that  it  be  knovn 
only  to  your  Highness,  to  the  Lady,  and  to  a  few  faithful  persons 
obliged  to  silence,  under  the  seal  of  confession  ;  hence  no  attacks 
or  scandal  of  any  moment  would  ensue.  For  there  is  nothiss 
unusual  in  princes  keeping  concubines ;  and  although  the  lower 
orders  may  not  perceive  the  excuses  of  the  thing,  the  more  intel- 
ligent know  how  to  make  allowance."  ♦ 


*  The  nuptials  were  performed  io  presence  of  these  witnesses, — Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,  Melander  [who  officiated  J  with  others ;  and  privaiefy,  in  onl^r 
as  the  marriage-contract  bears,  ^'  to  avoid  scandal,  seeing  that,  in  modifii 
times,  it  has  been  unusual  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  although  in  this  case  ii 
be  Christian  and  lawful,'*^ — ^The  Landgrave  marvellously  contrived  to  lire  b 
harmony  with  both  his  wives,  and  had  a  large  family  by  eaclu  The  date  o: 
the  transaction  is  the  end  of  1539.  The  relative  documents  were  published 
in  1679,  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis,  and  are  said  to  have  cou- 
verted,  among  others,  a  descendant  of  Philip,  Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse,  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  [It  has,  in  fact,  been  stated  by  historians,  that  the  din:* 
trine  of  Luther  touching  marriage,  and  the  practice  of  the  Landgrave,  were 
the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Irom  declaring  fur 
the  Reformation;  and  some  distinguished  converts  have  op^ily  ascribed 
their  desertion  of  Protestantism  to  the  same  cause.]  A  corresponding  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Henke,  late  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology  in  Helmstadt,  would 
have  figured,  had  he  known  it,  with  admirable  effect,  in  Mr  Pearson's  cat:i- 
logue  of  modem  Teutonic  heresies.  **  Monogamy,**  (says  this  celebratini 
divine,)  *^  and  the  prohibition  of  extra-matrimonial  connexions,  are  to  K 
viewed  as  the  remnants  of  monachism  and  of  an  uninqniring  faith.'*  How- 
ever detestable  this  doctrine,  the  bold  avowal  of  the  rationalist  is  bonoarable. 
when  contrasted  with  the  skulking  compromise  of  all  professed  principle,  by 
men  calling  themselves — 77ie  Evangelicais,  Renouncing  the  Pope,  they  arrt> 
gate  the  power  of  the  Keys  to  an  extent  never  pretended  to  by  any  soccessiN^ 
of  St  Peter ;  and  proclaiming  themselves  to  the  world  for  the  Apostles  of  a 
purified  faith,  they  can  secretly,  trembling  only  at  discoveiy,  authorize,  io 
name  of  the  Gospel,  a  dispensation  of  the  moral  law.  Compared  with  Luther 
[  ?]  or  Cranmer,  how  respectable  is  the  character  of  Enox ! 

[Before  1843,  I  had  become  aware,  that  the  preceding  statement  wa.> 
incorrect ;  and  in  a  supplemental  note  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  me  in  thai 
year,  I  made  the  following  retractation  : — ^^  I  do  not  found  my  statement  of 
the  general  opinion  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  favour  of  polygamy,  or, 
their  special  allowance  of  a  second  wife  to  Philip  the  Magnammoos,  or  o:. 
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BthUcal  Criticism, — (1)  "  The  books  of  the  Kings  are  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  the  books  of  the  Chronicles.**  [Colloquia, 
c.  lix-  §  6.] — (2)  "  Job  spake  not,  therefore,  as  it  stands  written 

in  bis  book,  but  hath  had  such  cogitations It  is  a  sheer 

arffumentum  fabulce It  is  probable  that  Solomon  made 

and  wrote  this  book."  [lb.] — (3)  "  This  book  {Ecclesiastes)  ought 
to  have  been  more  full ;  there  is  too  much  of  broken  matter  in  it ; 
it  has  neither  boots  nor  spurs,  but  rides  only  in  socks,  as  I  myself 

when  in  the  cloister Solomon  hath  not  therefore  written 

this  book,  which  hath  been  made  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  by 
Sirach.  It  is  like  a  Talmud  compiled  from  many  books,  perhaps 
in  Egypt,  from  the  Library  of  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  ♦ — (4) 
So  also  have  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  been  collected  by  others, 
[caught  up  from  the  Ring's  mouth,  when  he  spake  them  at  table 
or  elsewhere  :  and  those  are  well  marked,  wherein  the  royal 

any  expressions  contained  in  their  Consilinm  on  that  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  Consilium,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  given,  may 
be,  indeed  always  have  been^  adduced  to  show,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Land- 
^ave  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  eternal  principle  to  temporary  expedience. 
The  reverse  of  this  I  am  able  to  prove,  in  a  chronological  series  of  testimo- 
nies by  them  to  the  religious  legality  of  polygamy,  as  a  general  institution, 
consecatively  downwards  from  their  earliest  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures 
and  other  purely  abstract  treatises.  So  far,  therefore,  was  there  from  being 
any  disgraceful  compromise  of  principle  in  the  sanction  accorded  by  them  to 
the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  they  only,  in  that  case,  carried  their 
speculative  doctrine  (held,  by  the  way,  also  by  Milton,)  into  practice; 
although  the  prudence  they  had  by  that  time  acquired,  rendered  them,  on 
worldly  grounds,  averse  from  their  sanction  being  made  publicly  known.  I 
am  the  more  anxious  to  correct  this  general  mistake  touching  the  motives  of 
these  illustrious  men,  because  I  was  myself,  on  a  former  occasion,  led  to  join 
in  the  Injustice." — {Be  not  Schismatics^  &c.  p.  59.) 

Mr  Hare  indeed,  in  reference  to  this,  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  **  series 
of  testimonies:*'  but  the  value  of  his  denial  must  depend  upon  his  knowledge; 
and  while  he  admits  that  he  knows  little  of  Melanchthon,  proof  is  here  given, 
that  he  knows  hardly  more  of  Luther.     The  series  I  have,"] 

^  [I  now  doubt  not  that  Luther  used  the  word  Ecclesiasticus,  which  the 
reporter  heard  as  Ecclesiastes^  appending  afterwards  the  translation  of  The 
I^eacher;  for  the  quotation  is  from  the  Table  Talk.  I  think  no  one  will 
dispute  this  who  compares,  inter  alia,  Luther's  ^^  Preface  to  the  Book  of 
Jesus  Sirach,*'  to  be  found,  as  all  the  others,  in  Walch's  edition  of  his  works, 
(xiv.  91.)  It  is  lucky,  that  Mr  Hare  did  not  discover  this ;  for  it  would 
have  afforded  him  a  text  on  which  to  hang  some  pages  of  his  usual  vitupera- 
tion. On  this  passage  he  indeed  makes  no  remark.  The  mistake  has  also, 
I  see,  escaped  Dr  Bindseil,  in  his  conclusion  of  Foerstemann's  late  elaborate, 
though  by  no  means  adequate,  edition  of  the  Colloquia.] 
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majesty  and  wisdom  shine  conspicuous."  •    (lb.)] — (5)  "  The  book 
of  Esther,  I  toss  into  the  Elbe."  f    [lb.]— ["  And  when  the  Do*:- 

*  [ThtB  is  illustrated  hj  what  Luther  says  in  the  Standing  Pr^ace  on  tb-- 
Preacher  of  Solomon,  which  dates  from  1524.  "This  book,  also,  of  tl:  ■ 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  has  been  pieced  together  by  others ;  and  among  bi^, 
have  been  inserted  the  doctrine  and  sayings  of  sundry  wise  men. — ^Item,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  appears,  in  like  manner,  as  a  pieced  book,  taken  by  other- 
out  of  Solomon's  month.'' — I  shall  not  imitate  Mr  Hare's  language ;  bet 
simply  remark,  that  in  his  translation  of  the  addition  in  the  text,  beski*-* 
interpolating,  he  wholly  misrepresents  what  Luther  says,  in  as  mm^  as  hi> 
version  would  limit  the  collection  to  the  sayings  of  Solomon  alone. — ^It  is  m 
unison  with  such  a  proceeding,  to  assert  that  I  cited  the  sentence  original Ijr 
extracted,  **  as  an  example  of  licentious  criticism  on  the  Scriptures,  ^^  fttch 
criticism  as  proves  Luther  to  havefttmisht  warrants  and  precedents  Jbr  all  tknt 
is  most  ^obnoxious*  in  modem  rationalism,^^  For,  though  the  correlative 
passages,  which  Mr  Hare  has  now  compelled  me  to  adduce,  may  be  l>eld  to 
warrant  the  worst  license  of  modem  criticism ;  I  manifestly  meant  only,  in 
the  several  testimonies  cited,  to  show  that  Luther  affords  a  precedent  f>r 
some  one  or  other  of  the  various  degrees  of  rationalist  audacity,  and  noC  a- 
Mr  Hare  chooses  to  misrepresent  it,  that  each  was  alleged  as  an  example  aul 
parallel  of  the  very  highest.--But,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  in  these  passag*^ 
— Does  Mr  Hare  venture  to  maintain, — that  the  opinion  of  biblical  bc^r-ks 
being  a  compilation  by  unknown  collectors,  and,  in  part,  from  unknown  aui 
uninspured  authorities,  is  an  orthodox  opinion,— an  opinion  consistent  with 
any  admissible  doctrine  of  revelation  ?  Will  he  even  hesitate  to  confes<. — 
that  this  doctrine  of  Luther  would,  in  a  modem  critic,  be  justly  stigmatL««' ! 
as  licentiously  rationalistic  ?] 

t  [Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  article,  I  became  aware,  that  Euher 

was  a  mistake  for  Esdras ;  and  this  by  the  verse  quoted.    The  error  stand": 

in  all  Aurifaber's  editions  of  the  Table  Talk,  and  from  him  is  copied  \*\ 

Walch,  from  whom  again  I  translated.    It  is  corrected,  however,  in  tb*- 

recensions  by  Stangwald  and  Selneccer,  and,  of  course,  in  the  new  editit* 

by  Bindseil.    It  was  therefore  without  surprise,  that  I  found  Mr  Hare  for 

once  to  be  not  wrong  in  finding  me  not  right.    In  excuse,  I  can  only  say . 

that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  article,  not  only  was  I  compelled  to  make  the 

extracts  without  any  leisure  for  deliberation ;  but  I  recollected,  thongh  t! « 

book  was  not  at  hand,  that  Luther,  in  his  work  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will. 

had  declared  that  Esther  ought  to  be  extruded  from  the  canon, — a  jndgmeu: 

indeed  familiar  to  every  tyro  even  in  biblical  criticism.    His  conclnding  wrtrd-s 

are  : — "  dignior  omnibus^  me  judice^  qui  extra  Canonem  haberetury     (Jena 

Latin,  iii.  182.)    Esther,  I  thus  knew,  was  repudiated  by  Luther,  and  amont: 

his  formulae  of  dismissal  the  preceding  recommended  itself  as  at  once  th* 

most  characteristic  and  the  shortest.    Mr  Hare  speaks  of  Luther  as  "  a  dtrir 

friend^    But  it  appears  from  his  general  nn acquaintance  with  even  this,  th«- 

Reformer's  favourite,  and  perhaps  most  celebrated  book,  certainly  from  it^ 

two  recent  translations  into  English  by  two  Anglican  clergymen,  the  IxHvk 

of  his  best  known  in  this  country, — that  Luther,  instead  of  being  **  a  dear 

friend,"  is  almost  an  utter  stranger  to  the  Archdeacon.    For  Mr  Hare  knoT*  > 
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tor  was  correcting  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  he  said: — ] 
I  am  so  an  enemy  to  the  book  of  Esther,  that  I  would  it  did  not 
exist ;  for  it  Judaises  too  much,  and  hath  in  it  a  great  deal  of 
heathenish  naughtiness.  [Then  said  Magister  Foerster,"  (the 
great  Hebrew  Professor) : — '*  The  Jews  rate  the  book  of  Esther 
iit  more  than  any  of  the  prophets  ;  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Isaiah 
they  absolutely  contemn.  Whereupon  Dr  Martinus  : — It  is  hor- 
rible that  they,  the  Jews,  should  despise  the  noblest  predictions  of 
these  two  holy  prophets  ;  the  one  of  whom  teaches  and  preaches 
Christ  in  all  richness  and  purity,  whilst  the  other  pourtrays  and 
describes,  in  the  most  certain  manner,  monarchies  and  empires 
along  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  ♦  (lb.)] — (6)  '*  Isaiah  hath 
borrowed  his  whole  art  and  knowledge  from  David  out  of  the 

nothing  (even  at  second  hand,)  of  Luther's  famous  repudiation  of  Esther,  in 
his  most  famous  work. — As  for  myself,  I  relied  also  on  the  foUomng  testi- 
mony ;  and  which,  had  we  nothing  else,  would  be  alone  dccisiye  in  regard  to 
Luther's  rejection  of  Esther.] 

*  [On  this  Mr  Hare,  inter  aUa^  remarks : — "  The  combination  of  the  book 
with  that  of  the  Maccabees, — which  the  Reviewer  ought  not  to  have  omitted, 
— ^as  well  asForster's  remark,  leaves  no  doubt  t/tat  Luther  spoke  of  the  booh  of 
EsDRAS.^' — ^I  have  now  given  the  whole  relative  context ;  and  had  Mr  Hare 
possessed  the  sorriest  smattering  of  the  Rabbinic  lore  which  he  affects, — had 
he,  in  fact,  not  been  unread  even  in  the  most  notorious  modem  works  on 
biblical  criticism,  he  would  certainly  have  had  "  no  doubt,"  but  no  doubt 
that  Luther  spoke,  and  could  speak  only  of  the  book  of  Estfier.  I  shall  sim- 
ply quote  the  one  highest  Jewish  authority  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
estimation  among  the  Jews,  of  Esther  and  the  Prophets;  while,  as  for 
Christian  testimonies,  I  may  refer  to  almost  eveiy  competent  inquiry  into 
the  canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Let  us  listen  then  to  the 
^'  Rabbi  of  Rabbis,"  Rambam,  Moses  Ben  Maimon,  Moses  Maimonidcs ;  to 
him  whom  the  learned  Hebrews  .delight  to  honour  with  everj'  title  of  Ori- 
ental admiration ;  and  who,  by  the  confession  of  the  two  greatest  among 
Christian  scholars, 

^^  Solus  nugari  JudaBOS  desiit  inter." 

"  All  the  Prophetic  books,  and  all  the  [Ilagiographic]  Writings  are  of  the 
things  to  be  abolished  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  saving  alone  the  roll  of 
Esther,  For,  lo,  this  endureth,  like  the  Law  of  Pentateuch  and  the  Oral  Law 
[Talmud]  ;  and  these^  thy  shaU  not  cease,  even  unto  eternity.  For  how- 
beit  the  memory  of  all  other  persecutions  shall  die  out ;  .  .  .  yet,  as  it 
is  written,  *  the  days  of  Purim  shall  not  fail  from  among  the  Jews,  nor  the 
memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed.  [Esther,  ix.  28.]"  {Yad  Chasaha, 
B.  iii.  tr.  x.,  Hilcliot  MeghiUa,  c.  2,  §  18;  and  passages  to  the  same  effect 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Ikkarim,  Compare  also  the  Midrasch  MeghiUa ;  and 
the  margin  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  where,  among  the  commentators,  the 
Rabbi  Jochanan  and  the  Rabbi  Resch-Lakisch,  from  the  texts,  of  Deut,  v. 
22 ;  and  Esth.  ix,  28,  deduce  the  same  result,  by  a  marvellous,  and  truly 
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Psalter."  ♦  [lb.  c  Ix.  §  10.]— (7)  "  The  history  of  Jonah  is  so 
monstrous,  that  it  is  absolutely  incredible."  f    L'^*] — (8)  "  That 

Jewish  reasoning.)  On  the  other  hand,  who  has  ever  heard,  as  Mr  Hazv> 
assumes,  and  would  have  it  understood,  that  Esdras  was,  at  any  Ume,  &«  t 
to  say  always,  held,  even  as  a  prophet,  in  any  special  estimation  among  ib< 
Israelites  ? — Besides  these  there  are  sundry  elementary  errors  in  Mr  Hare^ 
relative  observations  on  this  book ;  but  these,  as  they  do  not  directly  concern 
the  question,  may  pass.  Travelled  in  the  Ghemara,  and  stnmbUng  on  hi^ 
own  Church's  threshold !] 

*  [Lather  also  (lb.  §  23)  says : — "  Moses  and  David  are  the  two  highest 
prophets.  What  Isaiah  hath,  that  he  takes  out  of  David,  and  the  otht^r 
prophets  do  in  like  manner/'  This  I  presume  to  think  inconsistent  with  a 
true  doctrine  of  revelation.  Inspiration  borrowing ! — Inspiration  imttatiJi;! ' 
I  did  not  however  suppose  that,  reprehensible  as  might  be  the  erpresE«>ii. 
Luther  denied  the  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah.  Mr  Hare  mistakes  the  passa^ 
translated  in  the  text ;  and,  otherwise,  says  nothing  to  the  point.] 

t  [I  quoted  these  words  of  Luther  to  show  in  how  irreverent  a  manner  h^ 
thought  himself  privileged  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr  Hare  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  which  he  is  entitled  to  hold,  if  de  gustibus  non  est  disptdoM- 
dum.  But  in  his  translation  of  the  relative  context,  (here  as  elsewhere,)  bi> 
certainly  has  no  right  to  make  Luther  speak  as  he  would  wish  him  to  hare 
spoken,  far  less  to  found  on  what  he  gives  as  Luther's,  and  not  on  LQther'« 
veritable  expressions.  But  this  he  does ;  and  doing  this  while  he  ostensibly 
defends,  he  really  gives  up  the  Reformer  as  indefensible.  Only,  he  oaght,  iii 
candour,  to  have  said  so,  instead  of  saying  the  reverse.  For  example  :— 
Luther,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Jonah,  says, — "  Es  gehet  audk  ebtn 
naerrisch  zm"  ( *'  It  passes,  moreover,  even  into  the  foolish.")  This  Mr 
Hare  renders  by — ^"^  And  how  oddly  it  turns  otif."  Fidus  interpres! — 
Of  Mr  Hare's  style  of  translation,  indeed,  I  may  here  (instar  omniani.) 
give  one  other  sample ;  where,  as  in  the  preceding,  he  does  not  enable  hl^ 
reader  to  detect  the  inconsistency  by  quoting,  as  he  does  on  less  imjMrtuit 
occasions,  the  original. — Melanchthon  had  fallen  ill  at  Weimar,  from 
contrition  and  fear  for  the  part  he  had  been  led  to  take  in  the  Land- 
grave's polygamy ;  his  life  was  even  in  danger.  Luther  came  ;  anil 
Melanchthon  is  one  of  the  three  persons  whom  the  Reformer  afterwards 
boasts  of  having  raised  miraculously  from  the  dead.  At  present  we  have 
only  to  do  with  Mr  Hare's  translation  of  the  account  given  by  Lnther  of  the 
operation.  "  Allda  (saget  Luthems)  musste  mir  unser  Herr  Gott  herhalten. 
Denn  ich  warf  ihm  den  Sack  fuer  die  Thuere,  nnd  rieb  ihm  die  Ohren  mit 
alien  promissionibus  exandiendarum  precum,  die  ich  in  der  heilige  Schrift  zu 
erzaehlen  wnsste,  dass  er  mich  musste  erhoeren,  wo  ich  anders  seinen  Ver- 
heissnngen  tranen  sollte."  May  I  venture  indeed  to  translate  this?  (**  Then 
and  there,  (said  Luther)  I  made  our  Lord  God  to  smart  for  it.  For  I  threw 
him  down  the  sack  before  the  door,  and  rubbed  his  cai*s  with  all  his  promises 
of  hearing  prayer  which  I  knew  how  to  recapitnlate  from  Holy  Writ,  so  that 
he  could  not  but  Usten  to  me,  should  I  ever  again  place  any  reliance  on  his 
promises.")     This  Mr  Hare  thus  professedly  translates :—"  Then,  said 
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he  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  by  Saint  Paul ;  nor  indeed  by 

my  apostle,  is  shown  by  chap.  ii.  3 It  is  by  an  excel- 

ently  learned  man,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles It  should 

>e  no  stumbling-block  if  there  be  found  in  it  a  mixture  of  wood, 
;traw,  hay."  [Standing  Preface  in  Luther's  Version.] — (9)  "  The 
Epistle  <^  James,  I  account  the  writipg  of  no  apostle."  [Standing 
Preface]  "  St  Jameses  Epistle  is  truly  an  Epistle  of  straw  [in 
contrast  to  them,"  ("  the  right  and  noblest  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament") "  for  it  bath  in  it  no  evangelical  character."  ♦  (Frag- 
mentary Preface  to  the  New  Testament,  1624.)]— (10)  "  The 
Epistle  qfJude  is  an  abstract  or  copy  of  St  Peter's  second ;  .  .  . 
and  allcgeth  sayings  and  stories  which  have  no  place  in  Scripture." 
[Standing  Preface,  &c.] — (11)  **  In  the  Revelation  of  John  much 

Luther,  Our  Lord  God  could  not  but  hear  me ;  for  I  threw  my  sack  before 
Hvs  door,  and  wearied  His  ears  with  all  His  promises  of  hearing  prayers, 
which  I  could  repeat  out  of  Holy  Writ ;  so  that  He  coald  not  but  hear  me 
if  I  were  ever  to  trust  in  His  promises.^^    Mr  Hare's  translation  is  not  only 
not  a  veraioo,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  of  Luther's  fearful  expressions  in  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  and  is  thus  in  reality  a  condemnation ;  but  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  reformer's  whole  theory  in  regard  to  the  efScacy  of  prayer  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  mighty — ^the  almighty  power  of  his  own. 
For  Luther  believed,  that  nothing  could  be  refused  to  his  earnest  supplica- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  he  declares,  that  it  required  only  that  he  should  sin- 
cerely ask  for  the  destruction  of  the  world,  to  precipitate  the  advent  of  the 
last  day.     This  doctrine  was  cairied  to  every  its  most  absurd  extreme  by 
the  other  reformers;  and  even  the  trigamist  prelate  of  Cassel,  the  wine- 
bibbing  Melander,  exhorted  his  clergy  to  pray  for  a  plentiful  hop-harve.st, 
that,  (as  his  son  or  grandson  records,)  though  himself  abominating  beer, 
there  might  thus  be  a  less  demand  for  wine,  and  he,  accordingly,  allowed  to 
indulge  more  cheaply  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.] 

*  [In  various  of  his  works,  and  from  an  early  to  the  latest  period,  Luther 
denied  the  canon icity  oi  St  James's  Eptstie, — In  1519,  in  the  seventh  Thesis 
Against  £ck,  he  declares  it  ^*  wholly  inferior  to  the  apostolic  majesty ; ''  and 
in  the  following  year,  in  the  Chapter  on  Sacraments,  of  his  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, "  unworthy  of  an  apostolic  spurit."    In  1622,  in  a  conclusion,  after- 
wards omitted,  of  the  Standing  Preface,  he  excludes  it  '^  from  the  list  of 
canonical  books;"  an  exclusion,  however,  contained  in  the  Standing  Preface 
Hself,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  quoted  from  it  in  the  text.    We  find  in 
the  Church  Postills,  which  were  frequently  republished,  Luther  asserting : — 
'^  This  Epistle  was  written  by  no  Apostle ;  no  where  indeed  is  it  fiilly  con- 
formable to  the  true  apostolic  character  and  manner,  and  to  pure  doctrine." 
(Walch.  xii.  769.) — Finally,  it  is  rejected,  as  in  doctrine  contradictory  of 
St  Paul,  in  the  Table-Talk.     (C.  Ixix.  §  4.)— Of  all  this  Mr  Hare  seems 
ignorant;  nor  does  he  translate  the  passage  in  the  text  without  interpo- 
lating a  modification  of  his  own.    His  observations  are  otherwise  of  no 
import.] 
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18  wanting  to  let  me  deem  it  either  prophetic  or  apostolicaL  . 
.  .  I  can  discover  no  trace  that  it  is  established  by  the  H0I7 
Spirit."     [Preface  of  1522,]  ♦— n«De«  ^f,  dx^^  ^«>.*  xo^^-s. 

As  to  this  last,  how  could  Mr  Pearson  make  any  opinion  tcMicL- 
ing  the  Apocalypse  matter  of  crimination  against  Semler  aii«! 
Eichhorn?  Is  the  Christian  Advocate  unaware,  that  the  mo<t 
learned  and  intelligent  of  Protestant — of  Calvinist  cQvines  ha^o 
almost  all  doubted  or  denied  the  canonicity  of  the  ReTeladon : 
The  following  rise  the  first  to  our  recollection.  Erasmus, — wl:  • 
may,  in  part,  be  claimed  by  the  Reformation,  doubted  its  awtlien- 
ticity.  Calvin  and  Beza  denounced  the  book  as  unintelligible: 
and  prohibited  the  pastors  of  Geneva  from  all  attempt  at  interpre- 
tation ;  for  which  they  were  applauded  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  Isaa- 
Casaubon,  and  onr  countryman,  Morus,  to  say  nothing  of  Bodinu>. 
&c.  Joseph  Scaliger,  of  the  learned  the  most  learned,  rejecting 
also  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  did  not  beheve  the  Apocalypse  to  U 
the  writing  of  St  John, — and  allowed  only  two  chapters  to  be  con> 
prehensible ;  while  Dr  South,  a  great  Anglican  authority,  scrupled 
not  to  pronounce  it  a  book,  (we  quote  from  memory,)  that  eithtfr 
found  a  man  mad  or  left  him  so. 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  if  there  were  any  connexhn  between 
the  antecedent  of  this  argument  and  its  consequent,  we  ough; 
unquestionably  to  find,  that  in  this  country,  religious  tests  in 
question  do  effectually  accomplish  the  intent  for  which  they  wero 
imposed ;  that  the  dangerous  neology  so  deprecated  in  the  Ger- 
man divines,  should  with  us  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  exclusively 
among  those  who  had  not  formally  surrendered  their  Protestant 

*  [I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  quote  any  thing  in  confinnatioo  k< 
supplement  ofLj^e  extracts  from  Lnther,  relative  to  the  biblical  books,  exc^t 
in  those  cases  m  which  Mr  Hare  has  hazarded  his  strictures.  On  man  fUf 
half  o(  my  examples  of  Luther's  temerarious  criticism,  he  has  been  sil<*- 
He  has  ventured  no  remark  in  regard  to  the  books  of — (1)  Kings  and  itT& 
nicles,  (2)  Job,  (3)  Ecclesiastes,  (8)  Epistle  to  the  Hebretrs,  (10)  Epi^tk  '^f 
Jude,  (11)  Apocalypse,  The  half  of  these  likewise,  be  it  remarked,  aa^ 
attacked  by  Luther,  regularly  and  in  writings  formally  expounding  hi^  h^ 
and  most  matured  opinions.  So  that  even  if  Mr  Hare  had  been  as  sqo- 
cessful,  as  he  is  unfortunate,  in  his  counter-criticism, — were,  in  fact,  aJl 
the  extracts  expunged,  in  regard  to  which  he  has  thought  it  possible  to  maVi* 
a  single  objection ;  nevertheless  my  conclusion  would  still  stand  nntoucbfl 
— that  Luther,  though  personally  no  rationalist,  aflbrds  a  warrant  tot  bo  u>-t 
audacious  of  rationalistic  assaults.  For,  as  observed,  he  could  not  vbulioatf 
this  as  a  right  peculiar  to  himself— as  a  right  not  common  to  all.  An<l  ^' 
Wogscheider  dedicates  his  "  Institutiones"— "  Piis  Manibus  Luthcri:^] 
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privilege  of  Iree  and  unprejudiced  inquiry.  But  not  only  is  this 
not  the  case,  the  very  contrary  is  notoriously  true ;  the  attempt 
at  fettering  opinion,  rousing  apparently  in  the  captive  a  periloua 
spirit  of  rcTolt.  In  fact,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  learned, 
freedom  of  the  German  divines,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  enco- 
miasts of  their  writings,  have  been  found  among  the  Englisli 
clergy,  and  in  that  clergy,  among  the  teachers  and  dignitaries  af 
the  English  Universities.  Were  we,  indeed,  required  to  loofc 
around  in  this  country  for  the  one  centre,  in  which  a  spirit  of 
theological  inquiry,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Universi- 
ties of  the  empire,  has  been  most  boldly,  most  conspicuously 
manifested;  we  should  find  it,  assuredly,  not  in  any  independent 
seminary,  not  in  any  dissenting  academy,  but  in  the  venerable 
school  itself,  of  which  the  Christian  Advocate  is  an  ornament, — 
fenced,  as  he  fondly  contends  it  to  be,  against  the  entrance  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Mainly  to  the  latitudinary  divines  of  Cam- 
bridge, do  the  Germans  themselves  trace  the  determination  which, 
in  its  result,  occasioned  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  memorable 
—the  melancholy  revolution  in  theolo^cal  opinion.^Conyers 
Middleton,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Professor  and  Public  Librarian  of 
Cambridge,  was,  a  century  ago,  the  express  abstract  of  a  German 
uhra-rationatist  of  the  present  day.  Tests  were  unavailing  agunst 
the  open  Arianism  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  aghast  the  unobtrusive 
Sorinianism  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Professor  Porson  ejected,  after 
Sewton,  the  text  of  the  three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  aa  an  human 
interpolation ;  and  his  decision  has  been  all  but  universally 
admitted,— at  least  in  Cambridge.  Was  this  attempt  to  porge 
the  Scnpture  of  a  spurious  verse,  a  commendable  act  of  Protestant 
criticism  ?  StJU  more  commendable  will  be  every  honest  attempt 
t^  purge  it  of  a  spurious  chapter  or  book ;  and  the  German  critics 
must  thus  be  honourably  absolved.  Was  it,  on  tlie  contrary,  a 
culpable  act  of  sceptical  curiosity  ?  Tbeo  are  academic  test*  of 
no  Bccurity  agwnst  the  inroads  of  a  restless  exegesis. — On  either 
alternative,  the  Advocate's  argument  is  null. 

Agiun,  the  German  Divines  are  denounced  by  him  for  main- 
laining  "  that  the  PenUtench  was  composed  out  of  different  frag- 
ments which  were  collected  tt^ether."  He  cannot  sorely  be 
unaware  that  Dr  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Feterboroogh,  »od  present 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  maintains,  after 
Eichhorn,  that  the  three  first  Gospel*  "  are  composed  of  fragments 
which  were  collected  together."     In  both  cases  the  difficulty  of 
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reconciling  such  an  hypothesis  with  an  orthodox  theorj  of  inspi- 
ration is  identical ;  but  how  different  in  religions  importance  aro 
the  two  series  of  books! — The  dilemma  is  manifest;  and  on  either 
horn  the  Adyocate  is  equally  impaled. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  modem  divinity^  that 
the  theological  writings  of  Eichhorn,  especially  his  Introdoctioii?. 
concentrate  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  is  peculiar  and  most 
obnoxious  in  the  German  school  of  biblical  criticism,— of  which, 
in  fact,  he  was,  while  living,  the  genuine  representatiye,  and  dl^ 
tinguished  leader.  Now,  Lloyd,  kite  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge,  circulated  proposals  for  translating  the  boldest  of 
Eichhorn's  Introductions, — ^that  to  the  Old  Testament;  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity,  addressed  to  the  rising  clergr 
of  the  University,  once  and  again  recommends,  in  the  sUt>ngcst 
terms,  the  same  work  to  their  study ;  nor,  throughout  hia  whole 
course,  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  utter  a  single  word  of  warn- 
ing against  the  irreligious  tendency  of  this,  or,  as  far  as  w^e 
remember,  of  any  other  production  of  the  German  divines.  And, 
be  it  considered,  that,  whilst  he  pecuUarly  affects  an  ultra  An- 
glican orthodoxy,  the  Bishop's  knowledge  of  German  theology 
is  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  those  who  have  beea 
recently  so  busy  in  giving  us  the  measure  of  their  modicum  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  this  important  and  difficult  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Thirl  wall's  excellent 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St  Luke,  (hi? 
might  have  chosen,  we  think,  a  fitter  work,)  and  some  parts  of 
Mr  Pusey's  book,  the  public  had,  in  every  point  of  view,  far  better 
be  without  all  that  has  recently  appeared  in  this  country,  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  But  in  refer- 
ence to  our  argument :  — If  men  in  the  situations,  and  with  the 
authority  of  Lloyd  and  Marsh,  endeavoured  thus  to  promote  the 
study  of  Eichhorn  and  his  school  among  the  academic  youth ; 
either  the  opinions  of  the  German  Divines  are  not  such  as  the 
Advocate  and  others  have  found  it  convenient  to  represent  tbem: 
or  {quod  absit !)  these  opinions  are  already  throned  in  the  high 
places  of  the  English  Universities  and  Church,  in  spite  of  the 
very  oaths  and  subscriptions  which  it  is  argued  are  necessary  in 
order  to  exclude  them.* 

•  [But  of  the  value  of  Oath  and  Subscription  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
I  have  elsewhere  spoken  in  the  previous  and  ensuing  articles.] 
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1.  Speech  of  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  occasion  of  a 
Petition  from  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  of  Cambridge, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  April  21,  1834. 
8vo.     London:  1834. 

2.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  Howe  of  Commons  on 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1834,  by  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis, 
Bart.,  in  reference  to  a  Petition  from  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,     8vo.     London  :  1834. 

Thb  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  recent  measure  for  restor- 
ing the  English  Universities  to  their  proper  character  of  unexclu- 
sive  schools,  may  pretend  indifferently  to  the  honour  of  having 
argued  their  cases  in  the  worst  possible  manner ;  and  in  the  cloud 
of  pamphlets,  (we  have  seen  nearly  thirty),  aad  throughout  the 
protracted  discussions  in  Parliament,  which   this  question   has 
drawn  forth,  the  reasons  most  confidently  urged  by  the  former, 
are  precisely  those  which,  as  suicidal,  they  ought  especially  to 
have  eschewed  ;    and   these   same    reasons,   though   cautiously 
avoided,  as  unanswerable,  by  the  latter,  are  the  very  grounds  on 
which  the  necessity  not  only  of  this,  but  of  far  more  important 
measures  of  academical  reform,  were  to  be  triumphantly  esta- 
blished.    So  curious  in  fact  was  the  game  at  cross  purposes,  that 
the  ofiicial  defenders  of  things  as  they  are  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge do,  on  the  principle  of  their  own  objection  to  this  partial 
restoration  of  the  ancient  academic  order,  call  out  for  a  sweeping 
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overthrow  of  the  actual  administration  of  these  establisbmest'^ . 
and  wc  are  confident  of  proving  before  the  conclusion  of  the  pn- 
sent  article,  that,  unless  apostates  not  only  from  their  reasoniii^ 
on  this  question,  but  from  their  professions  of  moral  and  religion- 
duty,  we  have  a  right  to  press  into  the  service,  as  partisans  of  i 
radical  reform  in  Oxford,  (besides  the  Chancellor  of  that  Univer- 
sity, his  Grace  of  Wellington,)  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Robert  IngUs  themselves.  From  the  general  tenor  of  their  jwli- 
tics,  but  in  particular  from  their  personal  relations  to  thisUnivei- 
sity,  (the  one  its  representative,  the  other  long  a  member  of  it- 
coUegial  interest,)  these  eminent  individuals  were  the  natural,  an<l 
on  the  late  occasion,  the  strenuous,  champions  in  Parliament  '•: 
the  party  now  dominant  in  Oxford  ; — indeed  so  satisfied  do  tbt;. 
appear  with  their  own  achievements  in  the  debate,  that  they,  aLU 
they  only,  have  deemed  their  principal  speeches,  in  opposition  t«) 
the  Dissenters'  claim,  of  sufiScient  consequence  to  merit  publicati<  u 
in  a  separate  form. 

In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  Number,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  omit  or  hurry  over  many  important  matters, — One  por- 
tentous error,  common  to  both  sides,  we  indeed  (for  the  second 
time)  exposed, — tluxt  the  English  Universities  are  the  campleiiitnt 
or  general  incorporation  of  the  Colleges; — ^an  assumption  and 
admission,  from  which  the  partisans  of  exclusion  were  able  legi- 
timately to  infer, — that,  as  the  constituent  parts  were  private  i»r 
exclusive  foundations,  the  constituted  whole  could  not  be  a  natioruil 
or  unexclusive  establishment. — There  was,  however,  another  not 
less  important  error,  on  which  we  could  only  touch ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  injustice  ofinUr- 
fering  with  trustees  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  duty,  so  coiA- 
dently  advanced  by  Dr   Philpotts  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  w.* 
merely  stated,  in  passing,  how  gladly  we  joined  issue  with  theot 
on  the  principle  ;  and  now  proceed,  in  supplement  of  our  previous 
paper,  to  show,  that,  when  fully  and  fairly  applied,  this  principli 
affords  a  result  the  very  converse  of  that  anticipated  either  by 
those  who  so  rashly  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  question,  or  by 
those  who  allowed  it  to  pass  without  even  an  attempt  at  rejoinder. 
— The  following  is  the  argument  as  pointed  by  the  two  Oxford 
advocates : — 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter.—  ^''  My  Lords,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  an  admittM  prin- 
ciple, that  where  a  corporation  has  received  its  charter  for  a  specific  pnrpoe*". 
the  law  of  England  repels,  and  the  legislature  of  England  has  hithert 
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"^pefled,  <^v^erT  attmpi  to  break  in  apoB  tkai  c«portti.>iL  e3Lrt  pt  on  ;ui  jdW- 
g«ion  eitbq-  thmx  its  B»bas  km  amittid  to  perfi^rm  Ae  dmli^s  Jhr  mikn^ 
ih^nf  v^cnr  imcorjnruUd^  er  that  tb«  pcrr-Mje?  fvT  which  they  w^re  i]KX>rporit«d 
were  ori^isaDy,  or  have  been  declared  br  subeoinent  enactments  to  be 
illegal,  uBmonaL  or  5«pemm<H». 

*'  S«M:h^  I  will  renmre  to  say,  is  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Engiaod  in 
'"^^P^'C^  ^^  cotporatioo* :  and  eren  if  a  lairrer  coaM  devise  any  plea  id  deixw 
^arioo  of  it^  I  am  qime  sore  that  there  is  no  Englishman  of  plain  onderstand- 
u^  who  m-onld  not  proclaim  his  assent  to  the  reatsonableness  of  that  principle^ 
^^allr,   £3  il^  cam    ii  be  aiifntd^  that  eiihrr  of  the  umirersitif:i^  or  l*ol  cwjf  o/A^ 
coUe^r^^^  ttrithim  them,  hax€  vuMiUd  ihe  dutks of  thrir  corporal  cAarmciar^  or  Aug 
they  htnpe    €Mbu*ed  the  pamrs  Utrmsted  to  them  for  the  performamce  of  thos^ 
duties^    or  that    the  pnrpu^es  and  ol^  of  their  incorporation  are  illegal^ 
immoral,  saperstitioos,  or  otherwise  condemnable  ?     My  Lords,  mo  mam  4rt« 
renlur^ti,  mor  mriJi  amf  man  remture  to  mvi  any  of  these  thimgt.     On  what  pre- 
tence, theo,  coald  Parliament  dare— (fon^ve  the  word,  my  Lords;  when  a 
man  feels  strongly,  be  will  not  scrapie  to  speak  strongly,  bat  yonr  Lordships 
will  not,  J  aiD  sure,  think  the  word  needs  an  apology,  for  you  would  not  daro 
to  do  ^nrhat    is   wrong;) — qq  what  pretence^  then,  I  ask,  would  Parliament 
dare  to  set   a   precedent,  which  would  destroy  evciy  thing  like  the  principle 
of  propert  J-  as  connected  with  corporations,  and  u>ould  violate  aU  the  sacred- 
ness  thett  beJan^  to  oaths — <^,  my  Lords^  the  sacredness  of  oaths  f    I  say  this, 
because  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  members  of  the  wucersity  of  Oxford 
have  su}crm  thcU  they  wHl  obey  their  statutes^  and  I  doubt  not  they  wiU  keep  ih(U 
€xU/t   inxrU>iai^.      Parliament  may  have  the  power  to  destroy  these  bodies, 
but  Parliament  has  not  the  power — and,  if  such  a  thing  shall  be  attempted. 
Parliament  ^rill  find  that  it  has  not  the  power — to  make  these  iUustrioHS  bodies 
faitJiiess  to  the^  sacred  duties  which  titey  have  sworn  to  discharge.     My  Lords, 
the  University  of  Oxford  I  know  well — many  of  my  happiest  years  have  been 
passed  'within    it — and  from  that  knowledge  of  it  I  speak,  when  I  proclaim 
my  firm  conviction,  that  if  both  houses  of  Parliament  shall  pass  the  bill  which 
has  been    brought  into  the  other  house,  and  if  his  Miyesty  shall,  uuhappily, 
be  advised,  and  shall  yield  to  the  advice,  to  give  to  it  the  royal  assent — ^yoii 
will   not  at  Oxford  find  a  man — certainly  very,  veiy  few  men — who  would 
not  snbmit  to  be  pennyless  and  homeless,  to  be  outcasts  on  the  world,  rather 
than  do  that  which  they  now,  it  seems,  are  to  be  requiixKl  to  do — to  be  par- 
ties   to    the    desecration  of  what  they  hold  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  most  valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  U 
connected  with  the  mtercsts  of  the  life  to  come."— (Speech,  &c.  p.  11,  &c.) 
Sir  Roh^rt  Inglis.—"'  The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  con- 
tends, that  as  the  legislature  interfered  once  with  the  universities,  it  has  a 
right  U>  interfere  again  ;  but  I  put  it  upou  the  score  of  common  honesty  and 
honoar,  whether  any  gentleman  in  private  life  would  sanction  the  priucii)lo 
of  taking  hack  a  gift  because  you  happened  to  bestow  it?    Tell  mo,  if  you 
please,  that  the  gift  was  a  trust,  and  that  tlie  trust  has  been  abused,  and  then 
I  can  understand  you.     UnHl  it  can  be  proved,  however,  that  the  two  Univer- 
xitie^  h<xi^  betrayed  t/ieir  trust,  you  cannot  in  good  faith  or  commou  honesty 

require  us  to  restore  the  boon  which  you  gave I  do  not  con- 

Mder  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  Universitj-  was  founded  by  CathoUcs 
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or  Disseutcrs.  The  present  possession  has  lasted  600  yeara ;  and  v^^ 
[which  in  his  speech  of  the  26th  March  Sir  Robert  says,  '  is  not  even  aUeged' 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  trust  has  been  abused^  I  contend  that  It  oagfat  not ; 
be  disturbed.  Is  the  Honse  prepared  to  take  away  the  rights  and  pri^iJc^r^ 
of  this  University  without  any  proof  of  deHnquencj^f^ — (March  21,  1>M. 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  voL  ii.  p.  983^. 

— ^*  I  know  how  unpopular  the  practice  is  in  this  Honse  of  even  refernnj 
to  the  oaths  which  any  honourable  member  has  taken ;  but  I  will  not  shiiai 
from  that  duty,  whether  the  individuals  who  have  taken  these  oaths  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  members  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Edj- 
land.  Many  there  are  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Honse,  and  wbi*.  I 
almost  fear,  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  who  trv 
bound  in  the  strongest  manner^  by  solemn  oaths^  to  uphold  the  two  Univerat^'^ 
1  call  upon  the  Honse,  and  upon  these  honourable  members,  to  listen  whi> 
I  venture  to  read  to  them  the  oaths  which  they  took  when  they  were  admit- 
ted into  the  universities.    I  take  the  oath  of  matriculation  at  Cambri^^t^, 

which  the  members  of  the  opposite  bench  have  taken The  wonh 

of  the  oath,  on  proceeding  to  a  degree,  go  even  farther,  and  bind  the  partv 
to  maintain,  not  only  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Univer^ty — w\uA  hi 
might  contend  he  consults  by  admitting  Dissenters — but  even  the  ttatutt:.*, 
and  ordinances^  and  customs,  which  he  cannot  deceive  himself  in  sopposiji.* 
that  this  bill  upholds.  The  words  on  this  occasion,  addressed  by  tbe  Vk-^- 
Cbancellor  to  the  party,  are — "  Jurabis  quod  statuta  nostra^  ardinationcii,  d 
consuetudines  approbatas  observabis,'''*  I  ask  the  honourable  member  for  Win- 
shure,  and  every  other  honourable  member  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  ^ 
university  education,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  they  so  «oiai»^ 
took.  If  there  be  faith  in  man^ — if  there  be  any  use  in  religious  instruction,  1 
ask  honourable  members  to  pause  before  they  vote  in  favour  of  the  meason 
now  before  us.  I  do  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  I  do  not  quote  these  oaAs  in 
any  other  spirit  titan  that  in  which  I  would  wish  him  to  address  MB,  if  he  behett't 
that  on  any  occasion  I  was  incurring  the  risk  of  violating  any  such  emgagememt." 
— (June  20,  1834,  Mirror  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  2354  ) 

The  whole  reasoning  in  these  quotations,  is  drawn  from  two 
places:  the  one,  the  Rights  of  public  Trustees;  the  other,  th'^ 
Obligation  of  the  Acudeniic  Oaths. 

I.  The  reasoning  from  the  former  place — the  Rights  of  ptthlic 
Trustees — is  as  follows  r^-Trustees  created  by  and  for  the  public, 
who  have  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty,  ought  m't 
(what  the  admission  of  the  dissenters,  it  is  assumed,  will  actuallv 
occasion,)  to  be  superseded  or  compelled  to  resign  ; — The  gover- 
nors and  instructors  of  the  English  Universities  are,  and  aro 
admitted  to  be,  such  trustees ; — Therefore,  &c. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  we  cordially  join  issue  with  our 
opponents  in  the  principle  of  their  argument;  and  our  line  of 
reasoning  does  not  require  that  we  should  correct  the  terms  in 
which  their  major  proposition  is  expressed.     We  may,  however, 
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lotice,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
.ssumption  through  which  it  is  connected  with  the  minor, — ^that 
he  opening  of  the  Universities  to  the  Dissenters  would  virtually 
ompel  the  present  trustees  to  resign, — will  be  shown,  in  treating 
)f  the  reasoning  from  the  latter  place,  to  be  unfounded :  and,  in 
be  Becfynd,  that  though  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  requires  for 
ibsolute  truth  an  extension  also  to  insufficiency;  seeing,  that  a 
public  trust  (saving  always  the  interest  of  incumbents  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  private  rights  of  property,)  may  justly,  without 
a.ny   allegation  of  dishonesty  or  negligence  in  the  trustee,  be 
re-organized,  or  placed  under  a  different  management,  the  moment 
that  the  welfare  of  the  public  renders  such  a  measure  expedient. 
A  trustee,  qua  trustee,  has,  against  his  truster,  duUies  but  not 
rights.      His  only  claim  of  continuance,  is  his  superior  or  equal 
competency  to  discharge  the  office.     A  University  is  a  trust  con- 
fided by  the  state  to  certain  hands  for  the  common  interest  of  the 
natiotL ;  nor  has  it  ever  heretofore  been  denied,  that  a  University 
may,  and  ought,  by  the  state  to  be  from  time  to  time  corrected, 
reformed,  or  recast,  in  conformity  to  accidental  changes  of  rela- 
tion, and  looking  towards  an  improved  accomplishment  of  its 
essential  ends.     Under  this  extension  the  Dissenters  would  be 
safe.     But  waving  all  this,  and  taking  the  proposition  simply  as 
it  stands,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  be  assumed  by  our  opponents, — 
That  public  trustees  ought  not  to  be  superseded  without  a  proof  of 
negligence  or  abuse;  muUo  magis,  must  it  be  admitted  by  them, 
as  implied  in  their  own  assumption,  and  by  all  as  a  proposition 
unconditionally  true, —  TTuxt  public  trustees,  on  a  proof  of  negli- 
gence  or  abuse,  ought  to  be  superseded.     On  the  hypothesis,  there- 
fore, of  our  proving,  that  the  governors  of  either  University  have 
not  only  neglected  or  partially  abused,  but  betrayed  and  syste- 
matically frustrated  their  whole  great  trust,  these  doughty  cham- 
pions of  the  collegial  interest  must,  on  their  own  principle,  be, 
presto,  metamorphosed  into  its  assailants.     Nor  is  such  a  proof  to 
seek  ;  it  is  already  on  record.     To  Oxford  we  limit  our  consider- 
ation, not  that  an  equal  malversation  might  not  be  established 
against  Cambridge,  but  because  we  have  only,  as  yet,  proved  our 
allegations  of  illegality  and  breach  of  trust,  in  relation  to  the 
former. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  not  only  assert 
that  no  abuse  of  trust  can  justly  be  alleged  against  the  Univer- 
sities, (meaning  of  course  in  reference  to  Oxford,  the  Heads  of 

2k 
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Houses,  who  are  by  law  solely  bound,  and  excloavely  competent, 
to  prevent,  and  who,  consequently,  have  alone  the  power  to  tole- 
rate and  perpetuate  abuses,)  but  that  no  one  has  ever  dared  to 
hazard  such  an  allegation.  ''  Is  it,"  (says  the  former,)  "  can  it 
be  alleged,  that  either  of  the  Universities,  or  that  any  of  the 
Colleges  within  them,  have  violated  the  duties  of  their  eorporate 
character,  or  that  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties?  My  Lords,  no  man  has 
ventured^  nor  will  any  man  venturcy  to  say  any  of  these  thau^.'^ 
And  with  equal  confidence  the  latter  avers  that  such  abuse  ''  is 
not  even  aUeged."  Defiance  like  this,  from  such  a  quarter,  was 
alone  wanted  to  carry  to  its  climax  the  history  of  that  official 
treason  of  which  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been  the  prey ; 
for  not  only  has  the  abuse  of  trust  in  this  venerable  school  been 
denounced  by  us  as  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian institution,  but  our  exposure  of  it  has  been  so  complete  that 
those  interested  in  its  continuance, — ^those  on  whom  defence  was 
a  necessity,  moral  and  religious,  have  been  unable  to  allege  a 
single  word  in  vindication.* 

It  is  now  above  three  years  and  a  half  since  we  published  a 
principal,  and  above  three  years  since  we  subjoined  a  supple- 
mentary,  article  on  the  subject.     [Nos.  iv.  v.  of  this  series.] 

In  these  we  stated,  that  though  Great  Britain,  from  the  con- 
stituency of  its  unreformed  Parliament,  was  by  nature  the  happy 
paradise  of  jobs;  yet  that  in  that  country  the  lawless  usurpation 
of  which  the  two  great  national  Universities  of  England  had  been 
the  victims,  (from  the  magnitude  of  the  public  evil,  and  the  singu- 
lar character  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished,) stands  pre-eminent  and  alone.  With  more  immediate 
reference  to  Oxford,  we  showed  that  it  was  at  once  conspicuous 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  public 

*  In  deference  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  collegia  | 
interest,  we  shall  not  consider  two  unparalleled  pamphlets,  published  (V 
one  of  its  Fellows,  we  presume)  under  the  name  of  "  A  Member  of  Convu- 
cation,"  as  representing  more  than  the  moral  eccentricities  of  an  individual. 
Onr  exposure  is  not  to  be  refuted,  by  regularly  quoting,  as  from  as,  partica- 
lar  passages  we  never  wrote,  and  by  systematically  combating,  as  onr  argu- 
ment, the  very  converse  of  every  general  position  we  actually  maintained. 

We  are,  however,  pleased  to  see  that  the  Quarterly  Review  has  been , 
driven  to  a  similar  tactic,  in  attempting  to  say  something  in  answer  to  oor 
recent  article  on  the  present  subject,  in  its  last  Number.     But  we  have  mi 
room  at  present  to  expose  its  misrepresentations. 
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h^  been  wcrifioed  to  private  ends,— for  the  unholy  disregard  dis- 
P  yed  in  ,t8  consummation  of  every  moral  and  religions  tie  — 
trp.!l!*  T?t  *"^'*''  °*  *«  »?«"*»  through  whom  the  unholy 

a^^^K  t  .  K"^  •*°'"*^y  °f  '•«^g'«°»  education,-for  the 
S^^  *r  •  "^"^  ^^  P'**'^^*^  detriment  has  been  tolerated  by  the 
nnZi™'"'*y^y*^*  Chnrch,-«,d,  last  not  least,  for  the 
^^        ""  universally  manifested  with  so  flagrant  a  cor- 

to  be  rfirfiT'^^:""^'"*  *^®  ^^^  t'^o  systems  of  education 
ent  mT;^'^***  "  *^^  ^"«1«^>  Universities ;  a  legal,  non-exist- 
Oxford  Z'*^  *"  '^"^'  °<»»-exi8tent  in  law;  and  that  in 
diametriLll,     ''y'*?».«'°«ld  be  imagined  more  universally  and 

^thTf  ^  T'^^-^  ^-"  ^'^i'^-in  mean*- 
versitv  h.  ni*'^?? '  *^*  *^'  f"'  *^«  «*e  of  which  the  Uni- 
rativelv  T,,^  •&  y  ^''^  "**^*'°'  *°<J  *•»»*  consequently  impe- 
tlie  facnlHoT?^  7  *^^  statutes,  is  to  afford  public  education  in 
-bv  thT!^?  ^''^'«gy'  ^^'  Medicine,  and  Arts,  and  to  certify 
ot  ItCroTT''^/  "?  *  d«gr«e-that  this  education  had  in  one 
gal  de«I  ^^i^f^It'es  been  effectually  received.— In  the  lUe- 
the'v  aTT  "^  ostensibly  accorded  in  all  the  faculties :  but 
onlvednJ!!!  T^*^'  ^"^  "'*^«''  delusive,  distinctions;  for  the 

the  lowest  fZi*  .  *^"®^®*  "^  *®  elementary  department  of 
^  a^^vtrV""'-  ^^*^°  '^^g^*^  '■*'»  grL  Jin  Oxford. 
«cept  tSZ  J^*,""*  *^®  statutory  conditions ;  and  nine  are, 
less.  Pn^eges  not  withdrawn  from  them,  utterly  worth- 

*at  the^calf^  system,  it  is,  of  course,  involved  as  condiHotui, 
•n  the  Uni  •  ^^^  *  degree  shall  have  spent  a  sufficient  time 
of  tw  f  ™"ity,  and  this  in  attendance  on  the  public  courses 
when  th  +  ^  ^^^  **®  purposes  to  graduate.— In  the  lUegal^ 
hisher  rf  "**"*®''y  education  in  the  higher  faculties,  and  the 
tive  coS"*"*"*  **^  *®  lowest,  was  no  longer  afforded,  thes«  rela- 
in  nra^*-  '^^'  *®™»  though  indispensable  by  statute,  replaced, 
^nce,  by  empty  standing. 

facult  system,  as  its  necessary  mean,  employs  in  every 

in     V  *^P®^*tive  body  of  select  Professors,  publicly  teaching 

the  mntilT^  ***  statutory  regulation.-The  Illegal,  (in  which 

ntuated  remnant  of  professorial  instruction  is  little  more 
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rights  and  interests  of  the  UniTersities.    Not  a  »iigle  Toiee 
raised  in  either  House  to  signalize  the  misstatement  and  to  retc^ 
the  argument.     Indeed  the  most  elementary  ignorance  of  acade- 
mical relations  was  manifested  in  the  bill,  and  pervaded  the  whole 
course  of  the  subsequent  debates.    The  bill  was  preposterous^  (ire 
use  the  word  in  its  proper  signification,)  and  confounded  wha: 
ought  to  have  been,  not  only  distinguished  but  contrasted.     The 
Dissenters  could  only  claim  admission  into  the  Universities  as 
natiorud  schools;  but  as  national  schools  they  had  been  suspended 
and  an  intrusive  private  tuition  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
public  education  organized  and  privileged  by  law.     But  instead 
of  first  simply  demanding,  what  covld  not  possibly  have  bee^ 
refused,  the  restoration  of  the  Universities  to  their  public  and 
statutory  existence,   and   with  which  restoration  the   universal 
admissibility  of  the  lieges  would  have  followed  as  a  corollary ;  tbe 
Bill  and  its  supporters  first  recognised  the  conversion  of  tbe 
national  Universities  into  a  complement  of  private  corporations: 
and  then,  of  course,  were  fairly  defeated  in  their  summary  attempt, 
to  deal  with  these  private  and  sectarian  colleges  as  witb  cosmopo- 
lite and  Christian  schools.     It  may,  indeed  it  must,  before  long 
become  a  question  how  far  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambiidge 
should  remain  exclusive  foundations.     This  question  is,  howev^. 
one  of  complicated  difficulties,  from  the  confliction,  in  every  form 
and  degree,  of  public  expediency  and  private  rights ; — difficulties 
which  can  hardly  admit  of  an  equitable  solution  by  any  general 
measure,  but  would  require  a  special  adjustment  and  oompromist' 
in  the  case  of  almost  every  separate  corporation.     In  some  col- 
leges the  fellowships  could,  without  injustice,  be  at  once  thrown 
open,  and  unconditionally  presented  b&  the  rewards  of  academical 
distinction  ;  in  others  tliis  could  not  be  effected  perhaps  at  all*  or 
not  without  an  adequate  compensation.     But  the  University  aiid 
its  education  are  not  in  the  very  least  dependent  on  the  collegia: 
and,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  desirous  of  constituting  a  part  of 
the  general  academical  system,  they  are  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  University  and  State.     The  colleges,  as  strictk 
limited  to  the  members  of  their  own  foundations,  are,  indeed, 
governed  by  their  private  statutes  and  emancipated  from  the 
visitation  of  the  University ;   but  as  licensed  houses  of  sitperiih 
tendence  and  tuition/or  the  academical  youth  in  general^  they  can 
either,  by  the  University  and  nation,  be  deprived  of  their  licenn' 
altogether,  or  this  conceded  to  them  under  any  conditions  which 
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the  public  corporation  or  the  state  may  find  it  expedient  for  the 
general  advantage  to  impose.  In  so  far  as  Colleges  hare,  latterly, 
been  opened  to  independent  members,  they  are  tantamount  to 
Halls ;  and  Halls  were  always  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
iiuiyerHity.  In  our  last  article,  we  were  wrong  in  not  taking  this 
ILstinction;  and  in  admitting  that,  as  the  colleges  could  not  be  com^ 
pelled  to  receive  any  independent  members  at  all,  they  could  not 
be  prevented  from  making  a  selection  if  they  did.  But  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  right  to  say :  The  houses  which  we  privilege  to  receive 
students,  these  we  authorize  every  student  to  enter ;  the  colleges 
must  therefore  admit  all  willing  to  conform  to  their  economy,  or 
none.  And  considering  them  as  incorporations,  if  their  fellowships 
were  thrown  open  as  prizes  of  hterary  merit,  they  would  of 
course  contribute  powerfuUy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University  ; 
but  if,  as  at  present,  they  continued  only  to  crowd  the  hive  with 
drones,  it  would  still  be  the  fault  of  the  University  were  they  suf- 
fered any  longer  to  operate  as  a  direct  impediment  to  its  utiUty, 
by  usurping,  for  their  fellows,  functions  which  they  are  rarely 
competent  to  perform. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument :    To  compUcate  questions  of  so 
clear  and  simple  a  solution  as  the  right  of  Dissenters  to  admission 
into  the  national  Universities,  and  the  proper  mode  of  rendering 
that  right  available,  with  the  difficult  and  ravelled  problems  touch- 
ing the  various  collegiate  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  every  point  of  view  highly  inexpe- 
dient.    It  is  often  easy  to  drive  a  wedge  where  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  a  needle.   The  great  measure  of  a  restoration  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  legal  existence  and  unexclusive 
nationality  could  not  be  resisted;   while  the  comparatively  petty 
measure  of  opening,  hrevi  manu,  the  English  Colleges  to  the  Dis- 
senters was  successfully  opposed.    A  restoration  of  the  University 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode  through  which  the  Dissenters  ought  to 
condescend  to  accept  admission — into  Oxford  at  least.    They  were 
plainly  told  by  a  member  of  that  University,  an  active  supporter 
of  their  rights  in  Parliament,  (Mr  Vernon  Smith,)  that  a  hunted 
cur,  with  a  kettle  at  his  tail,  was  but  a  type  of  the  manner  in 
^'hich  a  Dissenter  would  be  baited  in  an  Oxford  College,  under 
the  spirit  of  the  present  system.     Let  that  system  be  changed. 
I^et  the  Tutorial  instruction  be  elevated,  the  Professorial  re-estab- 
lished and  improved.     Let  the  youth  of  the  University  no  longer 
in\bibe  only  the  small  prejudices  of  small  men.     Let  them  be  again 
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presented  with  a  high  standard  of  erudition  and  abiUtj.  Let  tita 
public  schools  once  more  daily  collect  them  in  numeroos  classes  to 
hear  the  words  of  wisdom  and  liberality,  and  to  merge  in  a  gene> 
rons,  sustained,  and  uniyersal  emulation,  the  paltry  pasaons  and 
contemptible  distinctions  which  the  isolation  of  the  College  cote- 
ries now  breeds  and  fosters.  Then  will  a  Dissenter  be  as  sure  <^ 
isiyility  and  respect  in  Oxford,  as  in  Lejden,  Gottingen,  Edin- 
burgh,  or  even  Cambridge.  But  in  pcnnt  of  fact,  if  that  be  worthy 
of  the  attempt,  the  surest  way  of  conquering  an  entrance  into  tbe 
Colleges  is  to  make  the  University  accessible, — and  not  through 
them.  Let  the  Unirersity  agiun  be  patent  to  erery  sect,  with 
the  Halls  in  the  course  of  restoration ;  and,  like  a  sulky  Boni&ce, 
with  the  {ear  of  a  rival  hostelry  before  his  eyes,  every  head  d 
every  College  will,  cap  in  hand,  be  fain  to  waylay  the  Dissenters 
at  its  gate,  with  bows  and  smiles,  and  a  "  Walk  in,  gentlemen  !— 
Pray,  walk  in  I"  Decided  symptoms,  indeed,  of  this  spasmodic 
complaisance  have  already  been  manifested. 

It  would  be  a  sign  of  marvellous  simplicity  to  believe,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Collegial  interest  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
is  principally,  if  at  all,  determined  by  religious  differences  and 
religious  motives.  If  this  admission  were  for  the  temporal  adtan- 
tage  of  the  present  usurpers  of  the  University,  we  should  hear  no 
hypocritical  clamour  about  their  spiritual  obligations.  Their  con- 
science is  merely  a  stalking-horse,  moved  by  their  interest,  and  to 
conceal  it.  We  make  no  allegations  which  we  cannot  prove.  They 
protest,  with  tragic  emphasis,  against  the  admission  of  Dissenters; 
because,  they  say,  they  are  bound  by  their  academic  oaths  and 
statutes  to  exclude  them.  We  are  soon  to  show,  that  these  sta- 
tutes can  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  state,  and  consequentlj 
the  oath  relieved.  Their  clamour  is,  therefore,  idle.  But  ve 
shall  admit  their  hypothesis,  and  prove  their  hypocrisy  notwith- 
standing. Suppose  a  legislature  to  impose  two  obligations;  one 
comparatively  strong,  one  comparatively  weak.  If,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  man  can  habitually  violate  the  former,  how  shall  he 
be  designated  should  he  vociferate  against  the  constitutional  repeal 
of  the  latter  as  an  outrage  on  his  conscience  ? — But  this  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  case  under  consideration.  The  academic  legislature 
of  Oxford  imposes  two  such  obligations.  Tbe  stronger^  that,  to 
observance  of  its  Statutes,  is  established  on  a  solemn  oaih^  which 
is  allowed  only  to  be  deliberately  taken  by  members  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  sixteen.     The  weaker,  that,  to  a  belief  in  the 
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Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  established  only  on  svbecriptian ;  and  so 
slight  is  the  obligation  held  to  be,  by  the  very  authority  imposing 
it,  that  this  subscription  is  lightly  required  (not  merely  of  young 
men  of  sixteen,  as  marvellously  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  all  others  in  Parliament,  but)  of  children  entering  the  Univer- 
sity, at  the  tender  age  of  twelve,    Now,  with  what  face  can  the 
very  men  who  have  done  two  things  : — in  the  first  place,  systema- 
tically outraged  the  stronger  and  more  sacred  obligation  of  the 
academic  ocUh;  and,  in  the  secondj  done  all  in  their  power  to 
attenuate  to  zero  the  weaker  and  less  sacred  obligation  of  the 
academic  subscription : — ^with  what  face  can  they,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  state,  to  repeal  this  subscription,  gravely  call  out 
against  that  measure  as  "  a  persecution,** — as  a  compelling  them 
"  to  be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  what  they  hold  to  be  most 
sacred,   and  to  the  destruction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  most 
valuable  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  life  to  come?" — {Bishop  ofUxeter's  Speech,  pp.  9,  10,  13.) — 
Have  they  not  done  the  former  f    Has  the  coUegial  interest  not 
frustrated  every  fundamental  Statute  of  the  University — every 
statute  opposed  to  its  own  usurpation  of  every  necessary  academic 
function  ?   Have  its  Heads  not  themselves  "  desecrated"  and  com- 
pelled all  others  *'  to  be  parties  to  the  desecration  of  what  they 
hold  [or  ought  to  hold]  to  be  most  sacred,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  what  they  deem  [or  ought  to  deem]  most  valuable  in  this  hfe, 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  life  to  come," — 
tlieir  solemn  oaths  f — They  have  equally  done  the  latter.    As  we 
formerly  observed, — and  that  previous  to  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question  of  the  Dissenters'  claim, — ^the  Heads  have  viola- 
ted not  only  their  moral  and  religious  obligations  to  the  University 
&nd  the  country,  but  in  a  particular  manner  their  duty  to  the 
Church  of  England.     By  law,  Oxford  is  not  now  unconditionally 
an  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation ;  it  has  been 
for  centuries  an  establishment  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  com- 
munity with  the  English  Church.    But  the  heads  well  knew,  that 
the  man  will  subscribe  thirty-nine  articles  which  he  cannot  believe, 
who  swears  to  do  and  to  have  done  a  hundred  articles  which  he 
cannot,  or  does  not,  perform.     In  this  respect,  private  usurpation 
was  for  once  more  (perversely)  liberal  than  public  law.     Under 
the  illegal  system,  Oxford  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  the  seminary 
of  a  particular  sect ;  its  governors  impartially  excluding  all  reli- 
gionists or  none.     Nor  is  this  all.     The  natural  tendency  of  the 
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academical  ordeal  was  to  aear  the  conscience  of  the  patient  to 
every  pious  scruple;  and  the  example  of  "  the  accursed  thing* 
committed  and  enforced  by  ''  the  priests  in  the  high  places,' 
extended  its  pernicious  influence  from  the  UniTer^ties,  through- 
out the  land.  England  became  the  country  in  Europe  prorerbki 
for  a  disregard  of  oaths ;  and  the  English  Church,  in  particular, 
was  abandoned,  as  a  peculiar  prey,  to  the  cupidity  of  men  aUured 
by  its  endowments,  and  educated  to  a  contempt  of  all  reli^oa^ 
tests.* 

We  are  thus  convinced  that  the  collegial  interest  in  Oxford  have 
scruples,  few  and  lightly  overcome,  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
viewed  as  a  measure  per  ««.  The  consequences  of  that  measure 
alone  aflPright  them. — In  the  first  place,  the  Heads  could  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  religionists  of  other  sects,  patients  equally  submissiTe 
in  swallowing  their  catholicon  of  false  swearing  as  members  of  the 
church  in  which  they  themselves  stand  high  in  station  and  authiK 
rity ;  and  any  controversy  on  this  point  would  inevitably  determine 
a  public  inquiry  into  their  stewardship,  which  they  might  be  cod* 
scious  it  could  not  endure.  Farewell  then  to  the  suspension  of  the 
University,  and  the  usurpation  of  Tuition  by  the  college  Fellows. 
In  the  second  place,  an  increased  resort  to  the  University  would 
necessarily  occasion  an  increase  in  the  number  of  privileged 
houses ;  and  consequently  either  divide  the  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity of  the  Heads,  or  (what  is  more  probable)  accelerate  its  end. 
The  collegial  interest,  from  sordid  motives,  is  thus  naturally  oppo- 
sed to  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters;  but  if  that  adnusisioD 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  same  sordid  motives  will  influence  their 
conduct  under  that  alternative.  Be  sure,  there  will  be  no  strike, 
for  conscience  sake,  of  the  Fellow-Tutors,  and  the  college  Heads, 
as  threatened  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sir  fiobert  Inglk 
The  interlopers  will  be  found  to  stick  to  their  job  and  wages,  till 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  the  regular  workmen  they  have 


*  [A  signal  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  deduction  was  manifested  is 
Oxford,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  paper.  I  refer  to  the  doctrioe 
there  promulgated  touching  the  subscription  of  religious  articles  01  a  non- 
natural  sense.  This  doctrine  professedly  holds,  that  such  articles  need  n«t 
be  believed  by  the  subscriber,  as  intended  by  the  imposer  of  the  obligatioo. 
but  may  be  taken  in  any  meaning  in  which  he,  the  subscriber,  may  choose  n 
understand  them.  ^^  Non-natural  subscription"  is,  indeed,  the  natural  result 
of  the  illegal  system,  so  long  tolerated  in  the  English  Universities;  bat  I 
had  hardly  expected  that  this  result  would  be  thus  openly  avowed] 
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illegally  expelled.     In  fact,  the  Heads  hare  already  left  their  two 
parliamentary  champions  in  the  lurch.     We  showed,  in  our  last 
Number,  how  admission  into  an  English  University  did  not  con- 
stitutionally depend  on  admission  into  a  College  ;  and  thus  obvi- 
ated all  rational  objection  to  the  Dissenters'  claim.     But  as  the 
restoration  of  the  University  and  Halls  was  of  more  immediate 
danger  to  their  interest  than  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
Colleges,  (the  latter  being  mainly  opposed  only  as  a  mean  towards 
the  former) ;  and  as  tlie  possibility  of  absolute  exclusion,  under 
circumstances,  could  no  longer  be  expected ;  the  Heads,  throwing 
to  the  winds  every  dread  vaticination  of  their  parliamentary 
organs,  prudently  determined  to  choose  of  two  evils  the  least,  and 
had  actually  a^eed  to  propose  in  Convocation  a  repeal  of  the 
Academic  Test,     But  lest  it  might  ever  possibly  be  imagined 
that  this  change  of  measures  was  determined  by  any  new  light 
thrown  upon  their  duty,  it  curiously  happened,  that  hardly  had 
the  project  of  repeal  been  by  them  resolved  on,  than  the  reform- 
ing Whigs  were  dismissed,  and  the  Tory  conservatives  recalled 
to  power.     Forthwith,  their  resolution  was  rescinded  I 

But  to  return : — Will  Dr  Fhilpotts  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  con- 
scientiously  deny,  that  a  public  trust  was  confided  to  the  Oxford 
Heads,  and  that  this  trust  has  been  by  them  betrayed  ?  If  they 
cannot,  they  must  either  desert  their  principles,  or  join  with  us  in 
calling  for  a  deprivation  of  these  unfaithful  stewards. 

II.  The  reasoning  from  the  second  place, — the  Obligation  of 
the  Academic  Oath, — is  to  the  following  purport : — ^AU  members 
of  the  English  Universities  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  maintain  and  observe  the  academical  statutes : — These  statutes 
prohibit  the  admission  of  Dissenters; — Therefore,  in  the  first 
place,   the  passing  of   the  Dissenters'   Bill  in  Parliament,   by 
causing  a  confliction  between  the  law  of  the  state  and  the  law  of 
the  University,  would  constrain  the  administrators  and  teachers 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  to  violate  their  spiritual  obli- 
gations, or  to  sacrifice  their  temporal  interests;    while,  in  the 
second,  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  are,  or  have 
been,  members  of  either  University,  would,  by  supporting  or  not 
opposing  the  claim  of  the  Dissenters,  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury. 

This  reasoning,  though  allowed  to  pass  in  Parliament,  has  every 
vice  of  which  reasoning  is  capable. — It  is,  in  ihe  first  place,  harm- 
less to  those  against  w.hom  it  is  directed;  and,  in  the  second^  fatal, 
not  only  to  the  special  case  in  question,  but  to  the  general  cause 
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of  those  by  whom  it  is  employed.  We  shall  consider  it  in  thk 
twofold  relation : — 1*,  As  an  argument  against  the  Dissenters ;  2*. 
As  an  argument  by  the  Collegial  interest. 

1.  As  an  Argument  against  the  Dissenters. — ^The  ralidity  vi 
this  argument  supposes  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of  two  a^omp- 
tionsy  both  of  which  are  utterly,  and  even  notoriously  false.  It 
supposes,  either  that  the  soToreign  legislature  has  not  the  right  c( 
making  and  unmaking  the  statutes  of  the  national  schools,  or  th^t 
a  competent  authority  having  once  imposed  an  oath  to  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  laws,  the  same  authority  cannot  afterwards  relieie 
from  that  obligation,  when  it  abrogates  the  very  laws  to  which 
that  oath  is  relative.  Of  these  assumptions,  the  latter  is  su£- 
cientiy  refuted  by  the  very  terms  of  its  statement,  and  the  forma' 
requires  only  a  removal  of  the  grossest  ignorance  to  make  its 
absurdity  equally  palpable. 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commoos, 
cannot  do  that  to  which  the  King  singly  is  competent.  I^  there- 
fore, it  can  be  shown  that  the  Crown,  alone,  has  the  right  either 
of  sole  or  paramount  legislation  in  the  English  Universities,  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  this  right  is  null,  when  exercised  by  the 
Crown,  plus  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Again  :  it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  Universities  have  in  themselves  any  natire 
right  of  legislation,  or  that  they  can  exercise  such  right  other- 
wise than  as  a  power  delegated  to  them  for  public  purposes  bj 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  But  if  the  supreme  authoritj 
can  delegate,  it  can  consequently  perform  a  function  ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  academical  legislation,  however  absolutely  devolved,  is  of 
its  very  nature  subordinate  to,  and  controllable  by,  the  authority 
on  which  it  is  dependent  for  existence.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
English  Universities,  the  case  is  far  weaker ;  there  has,  in  bud,  to 
them  been  either  no  delegation  at  all,  or  this  delegation  has  been 
only  partial  and  precarious. 

In  regard  to  Cambridge, — and  to  the  oaths  taken  in  that  Uni- 
versity in  observance  of  its  statutes.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  confines 
himself* — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  whatever.  The 
Crown  has  there  never  delegated,  except  in  mere  matters  of 
detail,  the  power  of  legislation  to  any  academical  body.    The 

*  [  Why  has  the  Member  for  Oxford  confined  himself  to  the  Universitr  J 
Cambridge  f  Perjury  can  be  rebatted,  as  it  can  be  established,  more  easOj 
and  conclosively,  where,  as  in  Oxford,  the  Statutes  have  been  My  ind 
authoritatively  published,  than  where,  as  in  Cambridge,  they  have  not.] 
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irhole  organic  laws  of  that  University  flow  immediately  from  the 
King ;  and  the  King  may  at  any  moment  withdraw  all  or  any  of 
the  statutes,  and  relieve  from*  all  or  any  of  the  oaths,  which  it 
has  pleased  him  to  impose.     The  Royal  Statutes  minutely  deter- 
mine the  academic  constitution,  the  organization  of  teachers,  the 
mode  and  the  conditions  of  instruction  and  exercise  ;  while  there 
is  only  pemutted  to  the  Chancellor  and  a  majority  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses  the  interpretation  of  what  in  these  statutes  may  be  found 
doubtful  or  ambiguous*  {Stat»  Eliz.  cap.  50);  and  to  the  Chancellor 
and  whole  University  the  privilege  of  ratifying  new  laws  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  but  this  only  in  so  far  as  these 
Oraces  do  not  derogate  from,  nor  prejudice,  the  statutes  estabhshed 
by  the  Crown  (JStat.  Eliz*  cap.  42).     Not  that  the  actual  state  of 
that  University  is  legal,  or  the  oaths  taken  by  all  for  observance 
of  the  statutes  are  not  there,  as  in  Oxford,  broken  by  all,  for  the 
private  advantage  of  the  academical  rulers.     But,  speaking  of 
Cambridge,  as  existing  not  in  reality  but  in  law :  in  that  semi- 
nary, the  Crown  has  only  to  remove  the  impediment  which  it 
originally  placed  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters ;  and  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  at  once  restored  to  its  natural  state,  of  a  national, 
of  a  European  school.   It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  as  character- 
istic of  the  opposition  now  made  to  the  Dissenters,  that  the  very 
men  who,   in  Cambridge,  coolly  take  and  deliberately  violate 
every  solemn  oath  to  the  observance  of  the  established  statutes, 
when  contrary  to  their  petty  interests,  do,  when  these  petty 
interests  persuade,  vociferate  before  God  and  man,  that  they  are 
to  be  rohbed  either  of  their  salvation  or  subsistence;  because, 
forsooth,  perjury  would  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  a  non-existent  law  I  Strange,  that  the  throats  which  thus 
pleasantly  can  bolt  a  camel,  should  be  so  painfully  constricted 
at  the  prospective  phantom  of  a  gnat ! 

In  Oxford,  although  the  Crown  has  permitted  to  Convocation 
a  greater  measure  of  legislative  power  than  in  Cambridge  to  the 
Senate ;  it  has  done  this  only  in  conjunction  with,  and  in  subor- 
dination to,  itself.  The  King  has  here  always  continued  to  exert, 
both  the  power  of  original  legislation,  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  acts  of  the  academical  body  to  which  it  has  pleased 

*  [^^  The  benign  interpretations"  (to  use  Serjeant  Miller^s  expression)  of 
tbe  Cambridge  Heads,  have,  however,  in  the  teeth  of  oath  and  statute,  been 
T^ryerted  into  an  actual  legislation.    See  above,  p.  419,  note.] 
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him  to  depute  the  partial  and  subordinate  exerdse  of  this  power. 
The  deplorable  ordinance  by  which  the  ancient  and  naturd  con- 
stitution of  the  University  was  subverted,  and  its  efficiency  there- 
after gradually  annihilated, — (we  mean  the  Caroline  statute,  wbidi 
conferred  on  the  Heads  of  Houses  the  guardianship  of  the  old  a&d 
the  initiative  of  the  new  laws — i.  «.,  abandoned  the  welfare  of  the 
national  school  to  the  perfidy  of  a  private  body  incompetent  to  its 
maintenance,  and  directly  interested  in  its  ruin,) — is  an  example 
of  a  royal  statute,  which,  we  trust,  will,  before  long,  by  another 
royal  statute,  be  repealed.  The  history  of  the  University  does 
not  afford  a  single  instance  of  the  subordinate  legislatnre  (the 
House  of  Convocation)  venturing  to  reject  a  statute  prescribed  bv 
the  paramount  lawgiver  (the  King) ;  while  all  enactments  of  anv 
general  importance,  as,  for  example,  the  ratification  of  the  code 
of  statutes,  were  not  only  rendered  valid  by  the  royal  confirma- 
tion, but  these,  though  formally  originating  in  the  Universitj, 
were  usually,  in  fact,  enjoined  to  the  academical  legislature  br 
the  Sovereign.  But  not  only  does  the  academical  legislatnre  of 
Oxford  enjoy  no  rights  available  against  the  state ;  in  point  of 
fact,  the  body  to  which  alone  the  legislative  power  was  originallT 
intrusted,  does  not  now  exist ;  the  delegation  is  consequent! j  ^t 
an  end.  The  country,  the  King,  and  the  University  confided  tbe 
right  of  subordinate  legislation  in  the  national  school  of  Oxford  to 
a  body  of  men  notoriously  qualified  to  this  important  function,  bj 
a  certain  known  and  statutory  course  of  public  instruction,  exer- 
cise, and  examination.  That  necessary,  that  privileged  course  of 
education  is  no  longer  given ;  with  the  qualifying  condition,  Hie 
qualified  body  is  virtually  at  an  end ;  and,  with  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  the  University  education,  the  right  of  University  lep- 
lation  ought  likewise  to  be  suspended.  The  pretended  rights  of 
that  perjured  interest  which  now  usurps  the  place  of  the  Coi* 
versity,  and  of  the  instruments  through  whom  it  ostensibly  car- 
ries on  the  acts  of  what,  in  law  and  reason,  no  longer  exists,  are 
treated  with  too  much  deference,  when  treated  with  derision. 

Thus  to  the  Crown  alone, — ex  abundantia,  to  the  Crown  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  conjunction,  does  the  supreme 
right  belong  of  repealing,  as  of  ratifying,  the  statutes  of  either 
University.  What  then  becomes  of  the  argument,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  academic  tests  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  it 
could  npt  alter  the  academic  statutes  to  which  the  members  of 
the  two  Universities  are  sworn,  would  consequently  reduce  the 
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academical  authorities  to  the  altematiYe  of  perjury  or  resigna- 
tion? 

2.  Aa  an  argument  by  the  CoUegial  interest But  as  the  prin- 
ciple, (which  no  moral  intelligence  can  dispute,)  that  the  State 
shonld  by  no  act  occasion,  countenance,  or  permit  the  crime  of 
perjury  among  its  subjects,  ia  found  wholly  irrelevant,  as  applied 
by  the  advocates  of  the  interloping  interest  in  the  Uniyersities, 
against  the  Dissenters;  let  us  try  how  the  same  principle  will 
work,  when  retorted  against  the  very  party  in  whose  hands  it  has 
proved  so  ineffectual  a  weapon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wiU  be  admitted,  that  it  is  the  common 
duty  oi  every  member  of  the  nationcU  legislature  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lies  to  obviate  the  causes,  and  to  quell  the  perpetration  of 
so  grievous  a  sin  in  any  class  or  department  of  the  community ; 
and  that  the  obligation  of  this  duty  rises,  in  proportion  as  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  its  contagious  virulence,  are  enhanced 
by  the  social  rank  and  sacred  character  of  the  perjurers.  But 
when  a  violation,  the  most  aggravated,  of  the  religious  bond 
Itself,  is  committed  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  the  greatest  of  all 
public  trusts  on  the  altar  of  a  private  interest ;  the  sufferance  of 
the  perjury  and  malversation  by  the  national  legislature  for  one 
unnecessary  moment  after  its  exposure,  becomes  a  reproach  to 
every  representative  of  the  country  who  hesitates  to  raise  his 
voice  ag^nst  the  abomination. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  past  or  present,  Pagan  or  Chris^ 
tian,  the  English  is  the  one  infamous  for  a  contempt  of  religious 
obligations;  and  if  on  any  national  wickedness  the  wrath  of  God 
is  to  be  visited,  we  may  soon  have  reason  to  lament  with  Jere- 
miah, that  "  because  of  swearing  the  land  moumeth."  Confining 
ourselves  to  Episcopal  authorities :— Bishop  Sanderson  (in  his 
PreUctions  on  the  Ohligaticne  of  an  Oath,  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,)  warns  his  country- 
men, that  "  as  the  harvest  of  universal  perjury  is  already  white 
and  ready  for  the  sickle,  so  perfidious  and  profane  a  people  ought 
^  fk^  *°  ^**^'  extirpation  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  justice ; " 
and  he  mainly  attributes  the  grievous  calamities  of  his  generation  to 
^e  endemic  crimes  of  useless  swearing  and  hypocritical  perjury. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Rvin  of 
Great  Britain,  near  a  century  thereafter,  enumerates,  among  the 
pnncipal  causes  of  our  decline,  false  swearing :— "  a  national  guilt 
which  we  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  there  being  no  nation 
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under  the  sun,  where  solemn  perjury  is  so  common; — ^m  so mnch 
that  men  now-a-days  break  their  fast  and  a  customhoiue  oath 
with  the  same  peace  of  mind."  He  then  calls  on  the  legtsktore 
to  adopt  means  towards  its  prevention ;  "  for  whateTer  measures 
are  taken,  so  long  as  we  lie  under  such  a  load  of  goilt  as  national 
perjury  and  national  bribery,  it  is  impossible  we  can  prosper." 

But  if  the  perjury  of  England  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  worli 
the  perjury  of  the  English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  partico- 
lar,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England. 

In  Oxford,  not  only  is  the  nation  defrauded  of  nearly  all  tb 
benefits,  for  the  sake  of  which  this  the  most  important  of  al! 
national  corporations  was  specially  organized  and  exclusively  pri- 
vileged ;  but  the  moral  and  religious  wellbeing  of  the  people  sus- 
tains an  injury,  for  which  the  sorry  instruction  still  attempted  ia 
the  place  affords  but  a  slender  compensation.  The  exdnstTe  pri- 
vileges which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  retain,  render  them  the 
necessary  or  the  favoured  portals  through  which,  in  Englaod,  the 
church  and  the  professions  must  be  entered ;  and  thus  the  Eog* 
lish  Universities  continue  by  these  privileges  to  be  thronged,  whea 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  conceded  are  no  longer  ful- 
filled. Compared  with  Oxford  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a  European 
University,  out  of  England,  where  the  circle  of  academical  instruc- 
tion attempted  is  so  small ;  and  where  the  little  taught  i&  (in  geo^ 
ral)  taught  by  so  inadequate  a  teacher.  But  if  the  youth  of 
England  can,  in  Oxford,  learn  less  of  speculative  knowledge  tlun 
in  any  other  Christian  university,  they  have,  however,  here  a 
school  of  practical  morality  and  religion,  such  as  no  Chnstian 
university,  out  of  England,  is  competent  to  supply.  Oxford  i$ 
now  a  national  school  of  perjury.  The  Intrant  is  made  to  swear 
that  he  will  do,  what  he  subsequently  finds  he  is  not  allowed  to 
perform.  The  Candidate  for  a  degree  swears  that  he  has  doo^< 
what  he  has  been  unable  to  attempt;  and  perjures  himself, by 
accepting,  from  a  perjured  Congregation,  an  illegal  dispeosadoD 
of  performances  indispensable  by  law.  The  Professor  swears  to 
lecture  as  the  statutes  prescribe,  and  he  does  not.  The  rerer^'^'' 
Heads  of  Houses,  the  academical  executive,  swear  to  see  that  the 
laws  remain  inviolate,  and  the  laws  are  violated  under  th«^ 
sanction ;  they  swear  to  be  vigilant  for  the  improvement  of  tbe 
University,  and  in  their  hands  the  University  is  extinguisbed' 
they  swear  to  prevent  all  false  oaths,  and,  for  their  own  ends. 
they  deliberately  incur   the  guilt  of  perjury  themselfes,  ^ 
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inxiously  perpetuate  the  uniyersal  perjury  of  all  under  their 
:;ontrol.  The  academic  youth  have  thus  the  benefit  of  early  prac- 
tice and  of  high  example.  They  here  behold  at  what  account 
religious  obligations  are  held  by  the  very  guardians  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  how  lightly  their  spiritual  guides  sacrifice  to  temporal 
advantage  their  own  eternal  interests,  and  those  of  all  confided  to 
their  car^.  Is  it  marvellous  that  England  is  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  when  the  fountains  of  English  morality  and  religion 
are  thus  poisoned  at  their  source?  How  long  is  this  to  be 
endured  ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  only  the  common  duty  of 
every  national  representative,  to  see  that  no  perjury  be  tolerated 
in  any  quarter,  and  least  of  all,  in  the  very  well-springs  of  pub- 
lic religion  and  morality,  the  privileged  national  schools;  it  is 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  especial  duty  of  those  members  of 
the  Legislature,  who  are  also  members  of  either  University^  to 
take   care   that   every  thing  be   done  by  Parliament  towards 
upholding  the  statutes  of  these  establishments,  which  they  them- 
selves have  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.      On  this  ground.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  called,  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  on  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  taken  the  academic 
oaths,  to  oppose,  on  the  alternative  of  perjury,  the  passing  of 
the  Dissenters'  Bill ;  and  this  on  the  hypothesis,  that  by  no  act 
of  the  national  Legislature  could  a  University  statute  be  repealed, 
and   those   relieved  of  their  obligation  who   had   sworn  to  its 
observance.     We  have  already  shown,  that  such  an  hypothesis 
is  null ;   and  shall  not  attribute  to  Sir  Bobert  the  absurdity 
of  holding,  that  oaths  to  obey  a  code  of  laws   preclude  the 
swearer  from  ever  co-operating  towards  its  improvement,  by  the 
modification  or  repeal  of  inexpedient  enactments. — But  if  inelSec- 
tual  against  others,  is  Sir  Robert's  argument  inconclusive  against 
himself?     He  certainly  challenges  the  retort.     "  I  know,"  he 
*ays,  *'  how  unpopular  the  practice  is  in  this  House  of  ever  refer- 
ring to  the  oaths  which  any  honourable  member  has  taken,  but  I 
^ill  not  shrink  from  that  duty ;"  and  after  adjuring  them  by  their 
I'eligious  obUgations,  he  assures  his  opponents  "  that  I  do  not 
quote  these  oaths  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  in  which  I  would 
^sh  them  to  address  me,  if  they  behoved  that  on  any  occasion  I 
^as  incurring  the  risk  of  violating  any  such  engagement."     We 
shall  put  him  to  the  test. 
Sir  Robert  has  solemnly  made  oath  in  Oxford,  once  at  matri- 

2l 
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culation,  and  thrice  at  least  at  the  various  steps  of  igradiiatioii, ''  ad 
cbaervand'Um  omnia  statuta,  privilegia,  consuetudines  ei  libertatei 
hujus  Univerritatis ;"  and  this  oath  he  himself  explains  as  obli- 
gating, not  merely  to  a  passive  compliance  with  the  statatorT 
enactments,  but  to  an  active  maintenance  of  their  aathority .  '*  h 
binds/'  he  says,  *<  the  party  to  msuntain,  not  only  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  University,  but  even  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances" 

Now,  Sir  Robert  is  far  more  than  a  man  of  sense  and  honour : 
yet  as  a  mere  man  of  sense  and  honour,  and  referring  him  for 
proof  to  our  two  articles  on  the  English  Universities,  [Nos.  iv.  t." 
we  know  and  assert  that  he  cannot,  and  will  not  deny,  the  follow, 
ing  propositions  : — 1',  That  Oxford  de  facto,  and  Oxford  dsjftrt, 
are  fundamentally  different — ^nay,  diametrically  oppodte.  2*. 
That  all  members  of  the  University  are  sworn  to  the  obserrance 
of  the  statutes  thus  violated  and  reversed.  3%  That  those  pro 
ceeding  to  a  degree  without  fulfilling  all  indispensable  conditicHos. 
are  declared  perjured  by  statute,  and  no  graduate  now  fulfils  era? 
the  most  important  of  these.  4"",  That  the  Heads  of  Houses  are 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  faithful  observance  of  the  statutes, 
and  "  decreed  guilty  of  violated  trust  and  perjury,  if  by  their 
negligence  or  sloth  any  statute  whatever  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude,"  and  through  them  every  fundamental  statute  is  sus- 
pended. 5%  That  the  Heads  of  Houses  possess  the  inidatire  of 
every  legislative  enactment,  and  have  yet  neither  brought,  nor 
allowed  to  be  brought,  into  Convocation,  any  measure  ten<fing  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  illegality  and  universal  perjury.— 
These  facts  (of  which  we  have  fully  explained  the  how  and  whv^ 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  will  not,  we  are  assured,  as  an  honourable^  nd 
to  say  religious,  man,  deny ;  for  disprove  them,  we  know,  he  can- 
not. We  call  on  him,  therefore,  to  fulfil  his  professions — '*to 
uphold  the  Universities,  and  maintsun  their  Statutes,  as  bound  in 
the  strongest  manner  by  solemn  oaths."  "  We  ask"  (his  onn 
words)  "  the  honourable  member  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
oath  which  he  so  solemnly  took.  If  there  be  faith  in  man,— if 
there  be  any  use  in  religious  instruction,"  any  confidence  in  reli- 
gious profession,  we  conjure  the  representative  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity to  lend  the  valuable  aid  of  his  character  and  talents  in 
restoring  that  venerable  seminary  to  a  state  of  law  and  useful- 
ness,— to  raise  it  at  least  from  religious  opprobrium  to  religious 
respectability. 
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In  like  manner,  and  on  the  same  hypothesis, — ^if  the  Bishop  of 
ilxeter  woold  not  prove  a  traitor  to  his  sacred  character, — if,  as 
le  says,  he  would  ''  keep  inviolate  his  academic  oath,''  and  not 
'  become  a  party  to  the  desecration  of  what  he  holds  to  be  most 
lacred,  and  to  the  destruction  of  what  he  deems  to  be  most  valu- 
ible  in  this  life,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
life  to  come/'  he  will  actively  co-operate  to  the  same  hallowed 
end. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  ally  who  is  bound 
by  the  most  transcendent  duty  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  cause, — we 
mean  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.      On  his  installation  in  that  distinguished  office,  he 
made  public  and  solemn  oath  to  ''  defend  and  to  keep  entire  (tueri 
et  conservare)  all  and  each  of  the  stattUes,  liberties,  customs,  rights, 
and  privileges  of  that  University  without  partiality,  well,  and 
faithfully,  to  the  best  of  his  ability y  and  in  so  far  as  they  shotdd 
he  brought  to  his  knowledge**     The  Chancellor  is  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  public  corporation  of  the  University ;   not  of 
the  private  corporations  of  the  colleges.     His  oath  binds  him  to 
maintain  the  legal  integrity  of  the  University,  and  University 
alone ;  he  is  clothed  with  power  to  prevent  the  breach  or  frustra- 
tion of  any  of  its  statutes ;  which,  if  he  knowingly  permit,  he  is 
proclaimed  by  academic  law  "  a  perjured  violator  of  his  trust," 
and  the  pedestal  of  his  dignity  is  converted  into  the  pillory  of  his 
shame.     But  we  have  better  hopes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  compromise  the  interests  of  his  glory  to  the 
paltry  ends  of  any  ;  nor  will  he  allow  himself,  we  are  assured,  to 
be  played  as  their  puppet — ^their  Ame  damnee — by  such  a  body 
as  the  Oxford  Heads.     His  speeches  on  the  Dissenters'  Admission 
Bill  show  him  to  have  been  grossly  misled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
^f  the  academic  oath ;  but  his  error  was  then  excusable.     It  is, 
however,  his  duty  not  to  remain  obstinate  in  ignorance.     This 
excuse  may  have  been  competent  to  former  Chancellors  ;  it  is  not 
to  the  present ;  and  let  him  study  the  subject  for  himself,  or  let 
^iui  obtain  the  opinion  of  any  respectable  lawyer,  and,  sure  we  are, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will  not  be  on 
the  list  of  its  perjured  betrayers. 

But,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that,  admitting  the  truth  of  our 
allegations,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  cloak  the  offences 
<>f  its  ministers,  whilst  the  terms,  "  perjured  violators  of  their 
trust,"  &c.,  though  appropriate  to  the  offence,  and  not  unsuitable 
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to  ordinary  offenders,  are,  at  the  best,  harsh  and  unseemly  when 
applied  to  a  class  of  dignified  divines.     To  this,  we  answer : — 

In  the  firM  place,  these,  the  severest  epithets  we  nse,  are  those 
of  the  Statutes  themselves,  which  confer  upon  the  Heads  of  Houses 
a  public  authority  to  abuse;  and  are  by  them  prospectively 
affixed  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  that  abuse,  of  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  characterise  the  very  highest.  The  statutes 
apply  them  to  the  only  breach  of  trust  which  the  legislature 
contemplated  as  possible,  the  less  careful  enforcement  of  soiDe 
unessential  enactment ;  we,  to  the  deliberate  and  interested  frus- 
tration of  every  fundamental  law.  In  tsLCt,  if  the  thing  is  to  be 
said  at  all,  unless 

^^  Oaths  are  bnt  words,  and  words  but  wind,** 
it  can  be  said  in  no  other,  in  no  milder  terms. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  blasphemous  to  hold  that  religion  is 
to  be  promoted  by  veiling  the  vices  of  its  ministers ;  and  foolish 
not  to  see  that  these  vices  are  directly  fostered  by  concealment 
and  toleration. 

In  the  third  place,  so  far  is  the  sacred  profession  of  the  offen- 
ders from  claiming  for  them  a  more  lenient  handling  of  thar 
offence,  it  imperiously  calls  down  upon  their  heads  only  a  severer 
castigation.  The  holier  the  character  of  the  criminal,  the  more 
heinous  the  aggravation  of  the  crime.  The  lesion  of  moral  and 
religious  principle  in  the  delinquent  himself,  and  the  banefol 
influence  of  his  example  on  society,  are  in  the  present  instance 
carried  to  their  climax  by  the  very  circumstance  that  the  "  per- 
jured violators  of  their  trust"  had  clothed  themselves  with  the 
character  of  religious  teachers ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  character 
alone  were  enabled  to  manifest  to  the  world  a  detestable  proof  of 
how  diametrically  opposite  might  be  the  practice  and  the  precept 
of  a  priesthood.  It  is  not  that  one  man  forswears  himself  in  a 
smock  frock,  another  in  a  cassock  and  lawn  sleeves, — it  is  not 
that  an  illiterate  layman  commits  in  ignorance  a  single  act,  and 
a  graduated  churchman  perpetrates  half  a  lifetime  of  perjnrj, 
with  full  consciousness  of  the  transgression  and  its  atrocity, — it 
is  not  that  the  former  gains  a  dinner  and  contempt,  by  cheating 
government  of  a  few  pounds,  the  latter  wealth  and  considera- 
tion by  violating  his  public  trust,  and  defrauding  the  church,  the 
professions,  the  country,  of  their  education, — it  is  not  that  the 
one  offender  may  grace  the  pillory,  the  other  the  pulpit  and  the 
House  of  Peers; — these  are  not  surely  circumstances  that  csn 
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reverse  the  real  magnitude  of  the  two  crimes,  either  in  the  esti- 
mation of  God,  or  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men.  Why,  then, 
repress  the  moral  indignation  that  such  delinquency  arouses? 
Why  stifle  the  expression  in  which  that  indignation  clothes  itself? 
But  though  there  be  no  call  for  such  restraint,  we  haye  imposed 
it.  We  have  spoken  plainly,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  without  exag- 
geration as  without  reserre. 

*^  Dicenda  pictis  res  phaleris  sine, 
Et  abeqae  palpo.    Discite  strenanm 
Andire  Yeram.    Me  sciente 
Fabnla  non  peragetnr  ulla. 

^*  Non  est  memn  descendere  ad  oscnla 
Impnra  Fam»  et  fingere  bracteas ; 
Larvisqne  Inctaii  snperbis, 
Ant  nimias  acnisse  landeis." 

Nor  do  we  hazard  our  imputations,  if  unfounded,  with  impunity. 
We  do  not  yenture  an  attack,  either  agreeable  in  itself,  or  where 
defeat  would  be  only  fatal  to  the  defender. .  We  deeply  feel,  that 
the  accusation  of  a  betrayal  of  trust,  self-seeking  and  perjury,  to 
whomsoeyer  applied,  is  of  the  most  odious  complexion ;  and  that 
the  accuser,  if  he  fail  in  establishing  his  proof,  receiyes,  and  ought 
to  receiye,  from  public  indignation,  an  almost  equal  measure  of 
disgrace  with  that  reseryed  for  the  accused,  if  unable  to  repel  the 
charge.    But  when  this  charge  is  preferred  against  a  body  of  men, 
the  presumption  of  whose  integrity  is  founded  on  their  sacred 
character  as  clergymen,  on  their  hallowed  obligations  as  the 
guides,  patterns,  instructors  of  youth,  and  on  their  eleyated  sta- 
tion as  administrators  of  the  once  most  yenerable  school  of  religion, 
literature  and  science  in  the  world ;  what  must  be  our  conyiction 
of  its  importance,  of  its  truth  and  eyidence,  when  we  haye  not 
been  deterred  from  the  painful  duty  of  such  an  accusation,  by  the 
dread  of  so  tremendous  a  recoil ! 

And  in  reference  to  the  actual  Heads,  it  is  now  nearly  four 
years  since  we  first  exposed  the  fact  and  the  illegality  of  the  pre- 
sent suspension  of  the  Uniyersity,  with  the  treason  and  perjury 
through  which  that  suspension  was  effected,  and  is  maintained. 
In  our  exposition  we  were,  howeyer,  anxious  to  «pare,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  liying  guardians  of  the  Uniyersity  and  its  laws,  and 
to  attribute  rather  to  an  extreme,  an  incredible,  ignorance  of  their 
duty,  what  would  otherwise  resolye  into  a  conscious  outrage  of  the 
most  sacred  obligations.    But  since  that  period  the  benefit  of  this 
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excuse  has  been  withdrawn.  The  Heads  cannot  inyalidate  the 
truth  of  our  statements  or  the  necessity  of  our  inferences ;  thej 
hare,  therefore,  in  continuing  knowingly,  and  without  necessity, 
to  hold  on  their  former  lawless  course,  overtly  renounced  the  pies 
of  ignorance  and  b<ma  fides,  and  thus  auUiorised  every  executknier 
of  public  justice  to  stamp  the  mark,  wherewith  the  laws,  by  which 
they  are  constituted  and  under  which  they  act,  decree  them  as  a 
body — as  a  body,  to  be  branded.* 

*  [On  the  false  Bwearing  practised  and  imposed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
I  may  refer,  (besides  Dr  Peacock's  Observations,  ch.  ii.,)  to  Mr  F.  W.  Kev- 
man*8  edifying  Note  99,  appended  to  the  translation  (firom  anoth^  hand)  of 
^'The  English  Universities,"  by  Professor  Hnber  of  Marbvg,  pnl^sbed  in 
the  year  1843.  The  annotation,  here  as  in  many  other  places,  justly  brstls 
against  the  text  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  original,  I  may  remark,  th&t 
the  work  was  hardly  worthy  of  a  version,  replete  as  it  is  wiUi  eiToneoc< 
statements,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  the  author^s  want,  not  only  of  per- 
sonal experience,  bat  of  the  most  indispensable  sources  of  special  informatioa, 
besides  his  deficient  acquaintance  with  academical  history  in  generaL  He 
was  confessedly  without  the  great  work  on  the  snlject,  Wood's  "  HktorT 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,''  d^,  possessing  only  tiiat 
author's  mutilated  *'  Historia  et  Aniiquitates,"  &c, ;  nor  does  he  seem  evea 
to  have  had  access  to  the  '^  Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxoniensb." 
Dipping  merely  into  the  work,  among  other  mistakes : — ^in  Oxford,  Huber 
confounds  Schools  and  HcMSy  and  knows  nothing  of  *^  7%c  Street,'"  whicb, 
however,  was  even  more  celebrated  in  that  University  than  in  Paris  and 
Louvsdn  (§  227) ;  he  puszles  himself  about  the  difference  of  Congregation 
and  ConvoccOion^  or  the  Great  Congregation^  (§  230,  note  56) ;  he  wholly  mis- 
takes the  office  and  constitution  of  the  Black  Congregation^  (§  257,  notes  72. 
80) ;  he  misrepresents  the  age  of  admission  into  the  University,  and  the 
statutory  commencement  of  attendance  on  the  statntoiy  public  courses 
<§§  299,  801,  note  74) ;  &c.  &c. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  the  *^  Oxford  University  Statutes, 
translated  by  G.  R.  M.  Ward,  Esq.  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 
and  Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford;"  1845.  I  am 
happy  to  find,  that  all  the  most  important  of  my  statements  in  regard  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  are  confirmed  by  the  high  official  autiiority  of  Mr 
Ward ;  and  not  one  of  them  gainsaid.  See  his  able  and  candid  Prefi^e, 
throughout.] 


VIII.— COUSIN  ON  GERMAN  SCHOOLS.* 


(July,  1833.) 


1.  Rapport  dur  Vetat  de  I* Instruction  Publique  dans  qudquea  pays 
de  VAllemagne,  et  particulterement  en  Prusae.  Par  M.  Victor 
CovsTS,  CoDseiller  d'Etat,  Professeur  de  Philosophie,  Membre 
de  I'Institut  et  du  Conseil  Royal  de  rinstruction  Publique. 
8vo.     Nouvelle  edition.     Paris ;  1833. 

2.  Expose  dee  Motifs  et  Prqjet  de  Loi  sur  V Instruction  primaire, 
presentes  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes^  par  M.  le  Ministre  Secre- 
taire d'Etat  de  rinstruction  Publique.  Seance  du  2  Janyier, 
1833. 

The  perusal  of  these  documents  has  afforded  us  the  highest 
gratification.      We  regard  them  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  national  education,  and  directly  conducive  to  results 
important  not  to  France  only,  but  to  Europe.     The  institutions 
of  Germany  for  public   instruction  we  have  long  known  and 
admired.     We.  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  their  end  to 
an  extent  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled ;  and  were  con- 
vinced that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their 
educational  policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely, 
and  effectually,  by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, a  system  thus  approved  by  an  extensive  experience,  and  the 
most  memorable  success.     Our  hopes,  however,  that  the  example 
of  Germany  could  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England,  are 
hut  recent.     What  could  be  expected  from  a  ParUament,  which, 
as  it  did  not  represent  the  general  interests,  was  naturally  hostile 

*  [This  article  was,  I  believe,  the  first  publication  in  this  conntrj,  which 
called  attention  to  what  was  doing  in  France,  and  had  long  been  done  in 
Germany,  for  the  edacation  of  the  people.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs  Austin 
(among  her  other  admirable  translations)  for  versions  of  this  and  subsequent 
^^ports  by  her  celebrated  friend  M.  Cousin,  on  national  education.] 
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to  the  general  intelligence,   of  the   people?     What  coiuld   be 
expected  from  a  Church  which  dreaded,  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledges  ft  reform   of  its  own  profitable  abuses?     But,  though 
unaided  by  Church  or  State,  the  progress  of  popukr  intelligence, 
if  slow  and  partial,  was  unremitted.    The  nation  became  at  l^igth 
conscious  of  its  rights :  the  reign  of  partial  interests  was  at  an 
end.     A  measure  of  poUtical  power  was  bestowed  upon  the  people, 
which  demanded  a  still  larger  measure  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
public  welfare  is  henceforward  directly  interested  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  education  of  the  people,  as  an  affair  of  public  concernment,  is 
thus,  we  think,  determined.     As  the  State  can  now  only  be  admi- 
nistered for  the  benefit  of  all,  Education,  as  the  essential  conditioji 
of  the  social  and  individual  well-being  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  of 
commanding  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legislature.     Other- 
wise, indeed,  the  recent  boon  to  the  lower  orders  of  political 
power,  would  be  a  worthless,  perhaps  a  dangerous  gift.     Intelii- 
gence  is  the  condition  of  freedom ;  and  unless  an  Education  Bill 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exercise  with  judg- 
ment the  rights  the  Reform  Bill  has  conceded,  the  people  most 
still,  we  fear,  remain  as  they  have  been,  the  instruments,  the 
dupes,  the  victims  of  presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambitioD. 
"  A  man,"  (says  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who  in  this  only  echoes  other 
political  philosophers,) — "  a  man,  without  the  proper  use  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  possible,  more  contemptible 
than  even  a  coward,  and  seems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in 
a  still  more  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature. 
Though  the  State  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its  atten- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.    The  State, 
however,  derives  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from  their  instruc- 
tion.    The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to 
the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which,  among  igno- 
rant nations,  frequently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders. 
An  instructed  and  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always  more 
decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.*     Thev 

*  The  following  paragraph  we  translate  from  an  Anstrian  newspaper, 
(Observer,)  of  November,  1820.  The  writer  is  speaking  of  the  disturbances 
which  were  then  excited  in  many  of  the  Grermau  towns  against  the  Jews, 
bat  from  which  the  provinces  of  Austria  remained  whoUj  exempt.  *'  lo  all 
that  regards  the  edncation  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  through  national 
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feel  ihemselres,  each  individually,  more  respectable,  and  more 

likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they 

therefore  more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.     They. 

more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  seeing 

tliT*ough,  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and 

tlxey    are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to  be  misled  into  any 

Tranton  or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Ooyem- 

ixieiit.      In   free  countries,  where   the   safety  of  Goyernment 

depends  yery  much  upon  the  fay  curable  judgment  which  the 

people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  highest 

importance  that  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  judge  rashly 

oT'   capriciously  concerning  it."    {Wealth  of  NcUioTis,  B.  y.  c.  1. 

Art.  2.) 

Those  (if  there  are  now  any)  who  argue  against  the  expediency 
of  universal  education,  are  not  descrying  of  an  answer. — Those 
Tvbo,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  education  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  for- 
get that  here  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-existent  and 
co-extensiye ; — ^that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want  which 
education  only  can  satisfy. — Tliose  again  who,  conceding  all  this, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  State  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
are  contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact. — This  opinion,  indeed, 
has  been  rarely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.     Even  those 
(as  Dr  Adam  Smith)  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
orders  should  be  left  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit  that 
the  interference  of  the  State  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  education 
of  the  lower.    All  experience  demonstrates  this.    No  countries 

establishments  of  instraction,  there  is  hardly  a  conntry  in  Earope  that,  io 
this  respect,  has  the  advantage  of  the  Austrian  States.  The  peasant  in  the 
conntry,  the  artisan  in  the  town,  mnst,  thronghout  these  dominions,  have 
given  dne  attendance  at  school.  Without  the  certificate  of  education  and 
adequate  proficiency,  no  apprentice  is  declared  free  of  his  craft ;  and  without 
examination  on  the  more  important  doctrines  of  religion,  no  marriage  is 
solemnized.  Even  the  military  receive  all  competent  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  knowledge,  through  masters  who,  for  this  purpose,  are 
trained  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  normal  schools.  But  in  proportion 
as  education  is  diffused,  is  the  possibility  diminished  of  the  outbreakings  of  a 
rude  ferocity ;  the  more  universal  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
more  harmless  becomes  the  influence  which  the  ill- educated  can  exert  upon 
the  sound  judgment  of  those  who  thus  virtually  cease  to  be  any  longer  apart 
of  the  populace,^' 
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present  a  more  remarkable  coatrast  in  this  respect  than  Engla&d 
and  Germany,     In  the  former,  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  tht 
education  of  the  people,  and  priyate  benevolence  more  than  has 
been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  GoTemment  b^^^ 
done  every  thing,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  nothing 
to  effect.     The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the  Gar- 
man  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.      All  that 
Scotland  enjoys  of  popular  education  above  the  other  kiiigdom:» 
of  the  British  Empire,  she  owes  to  the  State ;  and  ain<»ig  the 
principalities  of  Germany,  from  Prussia  down  to  Hesae-Cassel. 
education  is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfohiess  of 
Government.     The  general  conclusion  i^ainst  the  expediency  of 
all  public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  draws 
from  particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inexpe- 
diently applied.     Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  iu 
which  the  State,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under 
well-considered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in 
accommodation  to  a  change  of  circumstances.     The  English  Uni- 
versities, it  is  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit 
their  monopoly.     But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude, 
with  Smith,  that  all  privileged  seminaries  are  detrimental.     On 
the  contrary,  by  showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  sta< 
tutory  constitution  has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  argue 
that  their  corruption  does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  vio- 
lation ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  while  now  abandoned  by  the  State 
to  private  abuse,  they  accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their 
mighty  means,  we  should  only  maintain  more  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  public  regulation  and  superintendence  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  every  thing.    The  interference  of  the  Government  maj 
sometimes,  we  acknowledge,  be  directly  detrimental ;  and  indi- 
rectly detrimental,  we  hold  that  it  will  always  be,  unless  constant 
and  systematic.     The  State  may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and 
regulate ;  but  unless  it  continue  a  watchful  inspection,  the  pro- 
tected establishment  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  public  nuisance— 
a  monopoly  for  merely  private  advantage.     The  experience  of  the 
last  half  century  in  Germany,  has  indeed  completely  set  at  rest 
the  question.     For  thirty  years,  no  German  has  been  found  io 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  Smith.     In  their  generous  rivalry,  the 
Governments  of  that  country  have  practically  shown  what  a  bene- 
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^lent  and  prudent  policy  could  effect  for  the  university  as  for 
le  school  ;  and  knowing  what  they  have  done,  who  is  there  now 
>  maintain, — that  for  Education  as  for  Trade,  the  State  can  pre- 
ent  eiril,  but  cannot  originate  good  ? 

There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  excited  the 
pecial  wonder  and  commiseration  of  the  honest  Germans ; — won- 
.er  at  the  neglect  of  the  government, — commiseration  for  the 
gnorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  are  France  and  Eng- 
and.  The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered  of 
;liese  feelings : — 

*'  Things  incredible  in  Chkistendom. 

**  Elngland,  in  which  country  alone  there  are  annually  executed 
more  human  beings  than  in  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
suffers  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  igno- 
rance, and  abandons  education  to  speculation  and  chance  as  a 
matter  of  merely  private  concernment ; — we  mean  the  elementary 
iiistruction  of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as 
extenaiye,  wealthy,  noble,  [and  maladministered]  establishments 
as  are  anywhere  to  be  found  upon  the  globe.    According  to  the 
documents  before  us,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  nine 
millions  and  a  half,  there  are  above  two  millions  without  schools 
for  their  children.     In  London,  according  to  an  accurate  estimate, 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  thus  destitute.     No  wonder 
assuredly  that  crime  is  rife ! — In  France,  likewise,  of  forty-four 
thousand  communes,  twenty 4ive  thousand  (more  than  a  half)  are 
without  schools ;  since  the  restoration  of  the  King,  above  four 

hundred  cloisters  have  been  re-established  ;   but  schools  

What  a  blessed  contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  our  German  father- 
land !"♦ 

Of  these  two  partners  in  disgrace,  France,  which,  even  after 
the  decline  of  popular  schools  consequent  on  the  first  revolution, 
remained  far  ahead  of  England  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders, — France  has  been  the  first  to  throw  off  the  national  oppro- 
brium, and  has  made  a  glorious  start  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. The  revolution  of  July  gave  the  signal.  Almost  the  first 
act  of  the  liberated  State  was  an  attempt  to  meliorate  the  system 
of  pubUc  education,  of  which  the  education  of  the  people  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  ;  and  the  enterprise  has  been  continued  with 

*  Literaturzeiiung  Juer  Deutschlands  VolhssdiuUehrer^  1824,  Qa.  4.  p.  40. 
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a  perseyerance  fully  equal  to  its  promptitude.  To  show  bo« 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period,  "we  quote  th4 
concluding  paragraph  of  M.  Cousin's  Expose. 

**  In  fact,  gentlemen,  experience  is  cor  goide.    This  alone  have  we  bec^ 
anxious  to  follow,  and  this  alone  have  we  constantly  porsaed.     Hiere  is  s.; 
in  this  law  to  be  fonnd  a  single  hypothesis.    The  principles  and  the  procr- 
dares  there  employed  have  been  supplied  to  os  by  facts ;  it  does  not  embnct 
a  single  organic  measure  which  has  not  been  already  sncoessfolly  realixed  c 
practice.    In  the  matter  of  public  education,  we  are  convinced,  that  it  Id  uf 
far  greater  importance  to  regularize  and  meliorate  what  exists,  than  to  Se^ 
troy,  in  order  to  invent  and  renovate  on  the  faith  of  hasardons  theories.    J: 
has  been  by  labouring  in  conformity  to  these  maxims,  but  by  labouring  whh- 
out  intermission,  that  the  pi*eseut  administration  has  been  able  to  bestow  x: 
this  important  part  of  the  public  service  a  progressive  movement  so  Tjgorozj 
and  regular.    But  we  may  affirm,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  tbenr  h^ 
been  more  done  for  primary  education  by  the  Government  of  Jnly,  dorii^ 
the  last  two  years,  than  by  all  the  other  Governments  during  the  preoedis^ 
forty.    The  first  Revolution  was  prodigal  in  promises,  but  took  no  care  U 
their  fidfilment.    The  Empire  exhausted  its  efforts  in  U^  regenentkw  d 
secondary  instruction,  and  did  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  people.    The 
Restoration,  until  the  year  1828,  annually  devoted  50,000  francs  (£2063)  rv 
primary  instruction.    The  Minister  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chamb^^ 
300,000  francs  (£12,500).    The  Revolution  of  July  has  given  us  umaaliy  a 
million,  ("£43,330) ;  that  is,  more  in  two,  than  the  Restoration  in  fifteen 
years.    Such  were  the  means ;  attend  now  to  the  results.    Yoo  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  primary  instruction  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  primarr 
normal  schools.f    Its  progress  is  correspondent  to  that  of  these  estJiblisb- 
ments.    The  Empire,  under  which  the  name  of  primary  normal  school  wds 
first  pronounced,  left  but  one.    The  Restoration  added  five  or  six.    We, 
gentlemen,  in  two  years,  have  not  only  perfected  those  previoosly  existing, 
of  which  some  were  only  in  their  infancy,  but  have  established  more  tiun 
thirty,  of  which  twenty  are  in  full  exercise — ^forming  in  each  depanmenc  i 
great  focus  of  illumination  for  the  people.    Whilst  Government  was  cany- 
ing  roads  through  the  departments  of  the  West,  we  there  disseminated 
schools :  we  were  cautious  in  meddling  with  those  dear  to  the  habits  of  tbc 
country ;  but  have  founded  in  the  heart  of  Brittany  the  great  noimal  school 
of  Rennes,  which  will  be  soon  productive,  and  surrounded  it  with  simiUr 
establishments  of  different  kinds— at  Angers,  at  Nantes,  atPoictiers.    Tlie 
South  has  at  present  more  than  five  great  primary  normal  schools,  of  wUcfa 
some  are  already,  and  others  will  be  soon,  at  work.    In  fine,  gentlemen, 
we  believe  ourselves  on  the  road  to  good.    May  your  prudence  appredste 
burs ;   may  your  confidence  sustain  and  encourage  us ;  and  the  time  is  not 
distant   when  we  shall  be  able  to  declare  together — ^ministers,  deputies, 
departments,  communes — that  we  have  accomplished,  in  so  far  as  in  us  liv, 
the  promises  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  of  the  charter  of  1830,  in  all 


t  Seminaries  for  training  primary  schoolmasters.     [A  name  now  familiar.] 
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It  more  immediately  relates  to  the  education  and  true  happiness  of  the 
ople." — ^P.  17.) 

Such  ^v^as  the  memorable  progress  made  previous  to  the  com- 
encement   of  the  present  year,  when  the  important  Law  on 
rimary    Instruction  was  ratified.     But  this  progress  and  this 
w  were    professedly  the  offspring  of  experience.     Of  what 
^perience  ?    Not  of  the  experience  of  France, — of  the  very 
>untry  ^rhose  whole  educational  system  stood  in  need  of  creation 
r  reform, — but  of  that  country  whose  institutions  for  instruction 
ere,  by  all  competent  to  an  opinion,  acknowledged  to  afford  the 
lighest  model  of  perfection.     In  resolving  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
ience  of  the  German  states,  and  in  particular  of  Prussia,  we  can- 
tot  too  highly  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  French  government 
S'or  could  a  wiser  choice  have  been  made  of  an  individual  to 
3xaimne  the  nature  of  the  pattern  institutions,  and  to  report  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  carrying  their  accommodation  into  effect. 
M.   Cousin,  by  whose  counsel  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  was  ori- 
ginally recommended,  was,  in  the  summer  of  1831,  commissioned  to 
proceed  to  Germany  ;  and  his  observations  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  constitute  the  present  Report.  No  one  could 
certainly  have  been  found  better  qualified  to  judge ;  no  one  from 
whom  there  was  less  cause  to  apprehend  a  partial  j  udgment.  A  pro- 
found and  original  thinker,  a  lucid  and  eloquent  writer,  a  scholar 
equally  at  home  in  ancient  and  in  modern  learning,  a  philosopher  su- 
perior to  all  prejudices' of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession,  and 
whose  lofty  eclecticism,  seeking  truth  under  every  form  of  opinion, 
traces  its  unity  even  through  the  most  hostile  systems ; — M.  Cousin 
was,  from  his  universality  both  of  thought  and  acquirement,  the  man 
in  France  able  adequately  to  determine  what  a  scheme  of  national 
education  ought  in  theory  to  accomplish  ;  and  from  his  familiarity 
with  German  literature  and  philosophy,  prepared  to  appreciate  in 
all  its  bearings  what  the  German  national  education  actually  per- 
forms.   Without  wavering  in  our  admiration  of  M.  Cousin's  cha- 
racter and  genius,  we  freely  expressed  on  a  former  occasion  our 
dissent  from  certain  principles  of  his  philosophy ;  and  with  the 
same  sincerity,  we  now  declare,  that  from  the  first  page  of  his 
Report  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a  statement  nor  opinion  of  any 
moment  in  which  we  do  not  fully  and  cordially  agree.    This 
work,  indeed,  recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed 
wisdom.     Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  M.  Cousin  now  fear- 
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lessly  encounters  the  derision  of  another  party,  as  the  advocate  \A 
religions  education ;  nor  does  the  memory  of  national   calamity 
and  of  personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pronoundng  the  Fm^ 
sian  government  to  be  the  most  enlightened  in  Earope.     Hf 
makes  no  attempt  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  countrjinen  at  tfee 
expense  of  truth;  and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a  di^nterestel 
sacrifice  of  self  to  the  importance  of  its  subject.     His  mgenuftj 
never  tempts  him  into  unnecessary  speculation  ;  practice,  alreadr 
approved  by  its  result,  is  alone  anxiously  proposed  for  imitation, — 
relative  and  gradual ;  and  the  strongest  metaphysician  of  Francp 
traces  the  failure  of  the  educational  laws  of  his  countrT  to  the^ 
metaphysical  character.     The  Report  is  precisely  what  it  ought 
to  be, — a  work  of  details ;  but  of  details  so  admirably  anangeJ. 
that  they  converge  naturally  of  themselves  into  general  view? : 
while  the  reflections  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  though  never 
superficial,  are  of  such  transparent  evidence  as  to  command  instant 
and  absolute  assent.     This  is,  indeed,  shown  in  the  result.     The 
Report  was  published.     In  defiance  of  national  self-love  and  the 
strongest  national  antipathies,  it  carried  conviction  throughout 
France ;  a  bill  framed  by  its  author  for  primary  education,  and 
founded  on  its  conclusions,  was  almost  immediately  passed  into  a 
law ;  and  M.  Cousin  himself,  (now  a  peer  of  France,)  appointed  to 
watch  over  and  direct  its  execution.     Nor  could  the  philosopher 
have  been  intrusted  with  a  more  congenial  office ;  for,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  Plato, — '*  Man  cannot  propose  a  higher  and 
holier  object  for  his  study,  than  education,  and  all  that  appertain5 
to  education."     And  M.  Cousin's  exertions,  we  are  confident,  will 
be  crowned  with  the  success  and  honour  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled.     The  benefit  of  his  legislation  cannot,  indeed,  be  limited 
to  France :  a  great  example  has  there  been  set,  which  must  be 
elsewhere  followed ;  and  other  nations  than  his  own  will  bless  the 
philosopher  for  their  intelligent  existence.     "  Juventutem  recte 
formare,"  says  Mclanchthon,  "  paulo  plus  est  quam  expugnare 
Trojam  ;"   and  to  carry   back  the  education  of  Prussia  into 
France,  affords  a  nobler  (if  a  bloodless)  triumph  than  the  trophies 
of  Austerlitz  and  Jena. 

The  Report  of  M.  Cousin  consists  of  two  parts.  The  former, 
extending  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume,  contains  a  cursory 
view  of  German  education  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the 
universities,  as  observed  during  a  day's  stay  at  Frankfort,  and  a 
five  days'  journey  through  the  states  of  Suony.     The  hitter  is 
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soldjr  devoted  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  Prussian  education, 
which  the  author  enjoyed  the  most  favourahle  opportunities  of 
studying,  in  all  its  departments,  during  a  month's  residence  at 
Berlin.     This  part  is,  however,  not  yet  fully  published.     Of  the 
four  heads  which  M.  Cousin  promises  to  treat,  (viz.  1.  The  general 
organization  of  public  instruction ;  2.  The  primary  instruction ; 
3.  Instruction  of  the  second  degree,  or  the  gymnasia;  4.  The 
higher  instruction,  or  the  universities,)  the  two  first  alone  appear. 
We  anxiously  hope  that  nothing  may  occur  to  prevent  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  last  two.     If  we  found  fault,  indeed,  with  the 
Report  at  all,  it  would  be,  not  for  what  it  contains,  but  for  what 
it  does  not     We  certamly  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  M. 
Cousm  to  extend  his  observations  to  some  other  countries  of  Ger- 
many.   Bavaria  wotdd  have  afforded  an  edifying  field  of  study  ; 
and  the  primary  schools  of  Nassau  are  justly  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.     In  the  present  Article  we  must  limit  our  considera- 
tion to  the  second  Report;  and  taking  advantage  of  M.  Cousin's 
labours,  and  with  his  principal  authorities  before  us,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  exhibit,  in   its  more  important  features,  a  view  of  the 
organization  of  Pjri^nary  Instruction  in  Prussia;  reserving  the 
higher  and  highest  education— the  Gymnasia  and  Universities— 
of  Germany,  for  the  subject  of  a  future  Article. 

Before  entering  on  the  matter  of  primary  education,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise  an  account  of  the  general  organization  of  Public 
Instruction  m  Prussia.— The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship  there  forms  a  distinct  department  of  administration  It 
18  composed  of  a  minister  and  a  council  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions,— for  Wor8hip,-^for  Education,— for  Medicine ;  each  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  CounseBors  and  a  Director.  Of 
the  firet,  the  counseDors  are  principaUy  ecclesiastics ;  and  of  the 
second,  principally  laymen.  The  mode  in  which  the  minister  and 
his  council  govern  aU  the  branches  of  public  instruction  through- 
out  the  monarchy,  is  thus  luminously  explained  by  M.  Cousin 

"  Prrasia  is  divided  into  ten  Provinces;  viz..  East  FroMia,  West  Prnasia, 
roscn,  PomOTania,  BnmdenboiK,  Sfleaia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Cieves,  and 
the  Lower  Rhine.  ^ 


'*  Each  of  these  provinces  is  subdivided  into  Departments  {Regienmgs- 
f^rke)  comprehending  a  t^rritoiy  more  or  leas  extensive.  Each  of  these 
aepartments  is  divided  into  Circles^  CKreise,)  less  than  onr  arrondissements, 
and  lai^  than  oor  cantons;  and  each  of  these  drdes  is  again  subdivided 
™^  0>mmwies  CGemeinde).  Each  department  has  a  land  of  coondl  of  pre- 
fectnre  called  the  Rt^^fem^,  {RegieruMgy)  which  has  its  President,  neariy  cor- 
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respondent  to  our  prefect,  with  this  difference,  that  the  president  of  a  Ptl*- 
sian  Regency  has  mnch  less  power  over  his  cooncil  than  our  prefect  over  bis . 
for,  in  Prussia,  all  affurs  belong  to  the  regency,  and  are  detemmied  bj  t^ 
majority  of  voices.  As  each  department  has  its  president,  so  every  provistv 
has  its  Supreme  President  (Oberpraesident). 

^*'  All  the  degrees  of  pnblic  instruction  are  eorrelatiire  to  the  di^ra: 
degrees  of  this  administrative  hierarchy.    Almost  evoy  proTinoe  has  v^ 
university.    East  and  West  Prussia,  with  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  which  arf 
conterminous,  have  the  University  of  Koenigsberg ;  Pomerania,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald ;  Silesia,  that  of  Breslau ;  Saxony,  that  of  Halle ;  Bran- 
denburg, that  of  Berlin ;  Westphalia,  the  imperfect  University  (called  tb^ 
Academy)  of  Munster ;  the  Rhenish  provinces  that  of  Bonn.     Each  of  thesr 
Universities  has  authorities  appointed  by  itself,  under  the  sapoiateiKkccy* 
of  a  RoycU  Commissioner,  named  by  the  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instsnclioii^  wiih 
whom  be  directly  corresponds ;  a  functionary  answering  to  the  Curator  cf 
the  older  German  Universities.    This  office  is  always  intrusted  to  some  per* 
son  of  consideration  in  the  province :  it  is  substantially  an  honorary  appc^nt- 
ment ;  but  there  is  always  attached  to  it  a  certain  emolument,  for  it  belisi^ 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  government  to  employ  very  few  uDpakl  fuic- 
tionaries.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  aristocratic  governments  to  have  manv 
offices  without  salary,  as  is  seen  in  England ;  but  such  a  system  is  unsuit- 
able to  governments  at  once  popular  and  monarchical,  like  PmiEsia  siA 
France ;  and  were  it  carried  to  any  length  in  either  country,  nothinir  h<i 
would  ensue  than  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  government.    It  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  that  gratuitous  duties  would  be  performed  by  all  the  dtix€B5 
adequate  to  their  discharge ;  those  of  small  fortunes  would  soon  tire  of  tbem ; 
they  would  gradually  be  confided  to  those  of  large  fortunes,  who,  at  last 
would  govern  alone.    In  Prussia  all  functionaries  are  paid ;  and  as  no  office 
is  obtained  till  after  rigid  examinations,  all  are  enlightened ;  and  moreover, 
as  they  are  taken  from  every  class,  they  carry  into  the  discharge  of  tbeir 
duties  the  general  spirit  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  they  contract 
the  habits  of  the  government.    Here  is  manifested  the  system  of  the  Impe- 
rial government  with  us ;  it  is  that  of  every  popular  monarchy.    A  Bojal 
Commissioner  has  duties  which  he  is  compelled  to  fulfil ;  whatever  may  be 
his  consideration  in  other  respects,  in  this  he  is  a  ministerial  officer,  accooor- 
able  to  the  Minister.     The  Royal  CommissionerB  are  alone  intermediate 
between  the  Universities  and  the  Ministry.    The  Universities  thus  h<^ 
almost  immediately  of  the  Ministry.  No  provincial  authority,  civil  w  eccle- 
siastical, has  the  right  of  interfering  in  their  afiairs ;  they  bdong  only  to  tite 
state ;  this  is  their  privilege  and  their  guarantee.    I  will  speak  to  yon  a^ 
in  detail  of  their  internal  organization ;  it  is  enough,  at  present,  to  mark  the 
relation  which  they  hold  to  the  central  administration  in  the  general  eco- 
nomy. 

*^  If  the  Universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  the  same  is  not  tbe 
case  with  the  schools  of  secondary  instruction.  In  Prussia  these  are  cos- 
sidered  as  in  a  great  measure  provincial.  In  every  province  of  the  monarciiT. 
under  the  Supreme  President  of  the  province,  there  is  an  institution  bddinf 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  a  certain  sort  representing  it  is 
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tH  internal  organization ;  this  institution  is  called  the  Provincial  Consistory 
J^ramndal'Consistorium).  As  the  Ministry  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
Q  like  manner  the  Provindal  Consistory :  the  first,  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
>r  Consistory  properly  so  called  (Consistorium) :  the  second,  for  public 
nstmction,  the  School  Board  {Sdnd-  CoUegium) :  the  third,  for  matters  rela- 
tive to  pnblic  health,  the  Medical  Board  (Afedicinal-CoUegium).  This  Fro- 
rincial  Consistory  is  salaried :  all  the  members  are  nominated  by  the  Mini- 
•^ter  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship ;  but  at  its  head,  and  at  the  head  of 
its  sections,  stands  the  Supreme  President  of  the  Province,  to  whom  exclu- 
sively belongs  the  duty  of  correspondence,  and  who  in  this  capacity  corres- 
ponds ^th  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instruction,  who  is  not,  however,  his 
natural  minister ;  but  in  his  quality  of  Supreme  President,  he  corresponds 
with  various  ministers  on  matters  relative  to  his  province,  although  he  him- 
self holds  directly  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  official  correspon- 
dence of  the  President  of  the  province  with  the  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instruc- 
tion, is  only  formal,'  and  for  the  sake  of  concentrating  the  provincial  admini- 
stration. In  reality,  all  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  of  which 
each  section  deliberates  separately,  and  decides  on  all  subjects  by  a  majority 
of  voices. — ^I  shall  here  speak  only  of  that  section  which  is  occupied  with 
public  education,  viz.,  the  School- Board. 

*^  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  an  essential  difference  between  the 
character  of  the  public  instruction,  in  Prussia,  and  that  which  it  presents  in 
the  other  states  of  Germany  through  which  I  passed.    In  these,  at  the 
centre,  under  a  director  or  a  minister,  stands  a  Consistory,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  ecclesiastical ;  in  Prussia,  beside  the  minister,  in  place  of  a  Consistory, 
there  is  a  Council,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  only  is  clerical, 
whilst  the  other  two  are  lay  and  scientific.    This  council  has,  therefore,  no 
ecclesiastical  character ;  the  sacerdotal  spirit  is  here  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  the  government ;  the  idea  of  the  state  predominant  over  all  others.    In 
like  manner,  in  each  province,  if  the  composition  of  the  Pipvincial  Consis- 
tory be  again  too  ecclesiastical,  its  separation  into  three  sections,  like  the 
Ministry  of  Berlin,  leaves  to  this  body  nothing  clerical  but  the  name.    No 
doubt,  the  intimate  relations  of  the  School  Board  with  the  Consistory  proper^ 
and  its  peculiar  duties,  render  it  essentially  religious ;  but  it  is  principally 
composed  of  lay  members,  and  completely  free  in  its  action. 

*^  Its  special  domain  is  secondary  edncation,  the  Gymnasia,  and  those 
establishments  intermediate  between  the  schools  of  primary  and  secondary 
instruction,  called  Progymnasia  and  Superior  Burgher  Schools^  (Progymnasien^ 
hoehere  Buergerschulen,)  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  seminaries  for 
training  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  (Seminarien  fuer  Sdmttehrer^)  our 
primary  normal  schools,  are  likewise  within  its  province,  and  that  in  general 
it  interposes  on  all  the  higher  questions  touching  primary  education. 

'^  Along  with  the  School-Board,  there  is  a  Commission  of  Examination^ 
{wissenscha/Uiche  Pruefungs- Commission^)  usually  composed  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  belonging  to  the  province.  This  commission  has  two 
objects  :-^l.  To  examine  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  who  are  desirous  of 
passing  to  the  university,  or  to  revise  the  examen  ad  hoc,  which  these  young 
persons  sometimes  undergo  at  the  gymnasium  itself,  (Abiturienten-Ezamen^) 
by  a  review  of  the  minutes  and  documents  of  this  trial,  (it  corresponds  to 
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our  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Letters,  without  which  no  matricaljUioB  L- 
competent  in  the  Faculties ;)  2.  To  examine  those  who  oome  fonrsFd  a.> 
teachers  in  the  gymnasia ;  and  here  there  are  different  examinatioiig  for  il  - 
different  gradations  of  instruction — one  for  masters  of  the  lower  dus^es. 
(LeArer,) — another  for  masters  of  the  higher  classes,  {Oberidmr^^ — m  tbinL 
in  fine,  for  rectors  (correspondent  to  our  provlsors,)  who  are  always  intres^crd 
with  the  more  important  instmction.  The  first  examination  for  8iiD|de  id&^- 
tei*3  {Lehrer)  is  the  fundamental.  The  Commission  of  ExaminatioD  is  the 
board  that  connects  the  secondary  instruction  with  the  higher,  as  the  $4^10^31- 
Board  connects  the  public  instruction  in  the  provinces  with  the  c&itrd 
ministry  of  Berlin. 

^'  The  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  adminisUmtioD  vi 
popular  education : — 

^*'  If  the  universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the  sebooii^  o: 
secondary  instruction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary  iustnictioii  pertais 
principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  commune. 

*^  Every  commune  ought  to  have  a  school,  even  by  the  law  of  the  stat«: 
the  pastor  of  the  place  is  the  natural  inspector  of  this  school,  ak»ag  with  a 
communal  committee  of  admiuisti-ation  and  superintendence,  called  SoU- 
varstand, 

^*  In  urban  communes,  where  there  are  several  schools,  and  establishmecti 
for  primary  education  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  common  coontiy  adbot^ 
the  magistrates  constitute,  over  the  particular  committees  of  the  aeveral 
schools,  a  superior  committee,  which  superintends  all  these,  and  forms  them 
into  a  harmonic  system.  This  committee  is  named  Sckukkputatitm,  or 
Schukommission, 

''*'  There  is,  moreover,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  circle  {Kreu)  another 
inspector,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  the  circle,  and  wtu 
corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  committees.  This  new  inqiector, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is  likewise  almost  always  an  eodesisi- 
tic.  Among  the  Catholics  it  is  the  dean.  He  has  the  title  of  School'Inspee- 
tor  of  the  Circle  (^Kreis-SdiuUhispector.) 

^^  Thus  the  two  first  degrees  of  authority  in  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction  are,  in  Prussia  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  ecclesiastical ;  but 
with  these  degrees  the  influence  wholly  terminates,  and  the  administrsdrr 
commences.  The  inspector  of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  regency  %y( 
each  department,  through  its  president.  This  regency,  or  council  of  depan- 
ment,  has  within  it  departmental- counsellors  {Regiervngsraedte)  changed 
with  different  functions,  and  among  others  a  specisd  counsellor  for  the  pri> 
mary  schools,  styled  Sdiulrath ;  a  functionary,  salaried  like  all  his  colleagoe^. 
and  who  forms  the  link  of  the  pubUc  instruction,  with  the  ordinary  depart- 
mental administration,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  side,  he  is  nominated  on  tbi* 
presentation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  forms,  in  his  quality  of  Sclndra^  part 
of  the  council  of  regency,  and  thereby  comes  into  connexion  with  the  Midi- 
ster  of  the  Interior.  The  Schulrath  reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by 
a  majority.  He  thus  inspects  the  schools,  animates  and  maintains  the  zn\ 
of  the  Schulinspectoren^  of  the  Schulvorstaende^  and  of  the  schoolmasters ;  tbt* 
whole  correspondence  of  the  communal  inspectors,  and  of  the  superior  mspcc- 
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ors,  ia  addresssed  to  hhn ;  and  it  is  be  who  conducts  all  correspondence 
'Illative  to  the  schools,  in  name  of  the  regency  and  through  the  president, 
Bv-ith  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  school- board,  as  well  ae  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction :  in  a  word,  the  Schulrath  is  the  real  director 
of  primaiy  education  in  each  regency. 

"  I  do  not  here  descend  into  any  detail ;  I  am  only  desirous  of  making 
you  aware  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia.    In 
rmrapitnlation : — ^Primary  instruction  is  communal  and  departmental,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  holds  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  a  double  charac- 
ter, derived,   in  my  opinion,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  which  i*equires 
eqaally  the  intervention  of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a  higher  hand,  to 
vivify  and  animate  the  whole.    This  double  character  is  represented  in  the 
SchubrtUh^  ^who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Department,  and  belongs  at 
once  to  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of  Public  Instruction. 
Viewed  on  another  side,  all  secondary  instruction  is  dependent  on  the  School 
Board,  which  makes  part  of  the  Provincial  Consistory,  and  is  nominated  by 
l\ie  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    All  higher  education,  that  of  the  univer- 
f»ities,  depends  on  the  Royal  Commissioner,  igho  acts  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  minister.    Nothing  thus  escapes  the  ministerial  agency ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  every  sphere  of  public  instruction  has  in  itself  a  sufficient 
liberty  of  operation.    The  universities  elect  their  authorities.    The  School- 
Board  proposes  and  superintends  the  professors  of  the  gymnasia,  and  ia 
informed  on  all  the  matters  of  any  consequence  regarding  primary  instruction. 
The  Schuhath,  with  the  Council  of  Regency,  or  rather  the  council  of  regency 
on  the  report  of  the  Schulrath^  and  after  considering  the  correspondence  of 
the  inspectors  and  the  committees,  decides  the  greater  part  of  the  affaira 
of  the  inferior  instruction.     The  minister,  without  involving  himself  in 
the  endless  details  of  popular  education,  makes  himself  master  of  the 
results,  directs  the  whole  by  instructions  emanating  from  the  centre,  and 
extending  to  every  quarter  the  national  unity.    He  does  not  continually 
intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of  secondary  instruction  ;  but  nothing  is  done 
without  his  confirmation,  and  he  proceeds  always  on  accurate  and  complete 
reports.     It  is  the  same  with  the  universities ;  they  govern  themselves,  but 
according  to  the  laws  which  they  receive.    The  professors  elect  their  Deans 
and  their  Rectors  ;  but  they  themselves  are  appointed  by  the  minister.    In 
ihe  last  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  whole  organization  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  is  to  leave  details  to  the  local  authorities,  and  to  reserve  to  the 
minister  and  his  council  the  direction  and  impulsion  of  the  whole.'' 

The  state  of  primary  education  in  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  exhibits 
under  the  two  heads  of  the  Law  and  its  Results,  i.  e. : — 

I.  The  organization  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  legislative 
enactments  by  which  it  is  governed  ;  iand, 

IT.  What  these  legislative  enactments  have  accomplished,  or  the 
statistics  of  primary  instruction* 

We  must  limit  our  consideration  to  the  former  head  alone; 
where  M.  Cousin  gives  in  his  own  arrangement  that  portion  of 
the  law  of  1819 — ^the  educational  digest  of  Prussia — which  relates 
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to  the  primary  instruction.  We  shall  endeavour  to  afford  a  some- 
what detailed  view  of  this  important  section  of  the  Report.  The 
more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  we  shall  give  at  large  ;  the 
others  abbreviate  or  omit. 

I. — DiUy  of  Pwrtfids  to  send  their  Children  to  SchooL 

(Schulpflichtigkeit.) 

In  Prussia,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has 
been  long  enforced  by  law.     The  only  title  of  exemptioii  is  f  hi- 
proof that  a  competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  pri- 
vate.    The  obligation  commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  (though 
not  strictly  enforced  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,)  uid  termi> 
nates  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  year.    None  are  admitt4Hi 
or  dismissed  from  school  before  these  ages,  unless  on  examinati<Mi, 
and  by  special  permission  of  the  committee  of  superintendence. 
During  this  interval,  no  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless 
for  sufficient  reasons,  and  by  permission  of  the  civil  and  eoc]csia»- 
tical  authority  ;  and  a  regular  census,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
is  taken  by  the  committees  and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the 
children  competent  to  schooL     Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of 
apprentices,  are  bound  to  see  that  due  attendance  is  given  by  the 
children  under  their  care ;  and  the  schoolmasters  must,  in  a  pro* 
scribed  form,  keep  lists  of  attendance,  to  be  delivered  every  fort- 
night to  the  committees  of  superintendence.     Not  wholly  to 
deprive  parents,  &c.,  of  the  labours  of  their  children,  the  sdiool 
hours  are  so  arranged  that  a  certain  time  each  day  is  left  free 
for  their  employment  at  home.     Do  parents,  &c.,  neglect  thdr 
responsibility  in  sending  their  children  punctually  to  school  ? — 
counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always  rising  in  severity,  are 
applied ;  and  if  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a  special  tutor  or 
co-tutor  is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  children. 
Jewish  parents  who  thus  offend,  are  deprived  of  their  civil  priri- 
leges.     To  the  same  end,  the  clergy,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  expedient ;  their  sermons,  on  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  afford  their 
children  education,  and  to  watch  over  their  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  any  child 
to  the  conferences  previous  to  confirmation  and  communion,  with- 
out production  of  the  certificates  of  education. 
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In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  be  taken  to 
:^nable  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  by  supplying  them 
^yith  clotliing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction. 

II. — ZhAty  of  each  Commune  (Gemeinde*)  to  mahvtain^  at  Us 

expense^  a  Primary  School, 

Every  commune,  however  smaU,  must  maintam  an  elementary 
school,  complete  or  incomplete ;  that  is  to  say,  either  fulfilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  prescribed  by  law,  or  its  most 
essential  parts.     Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools,  one 
or  more^  according  to  its  population.    Petty  towns  of  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
burgher  school,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary 
schools,     hi  case  a  town  cannot  maintain  separately,  and  in  dif- 
ferent tenements,  an  elementary  and  a  burgher  school,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  the  lower  classes  of  thol)urgher  as  an  elementary 
school ;  in  like  manner,  but  only  in  case  of  manifest  necessity,  it 
is  allowed  to  use,  as  a  burgher  school,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasium.    In  towns,  the  Jews  may  establish  schools  at  their 
own  expense,  if  organized,  superintended,  and  administered  by 
them  in  conformity  to  the  legal  provisions ;  they  are  likewise 
permitted  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian  schools,  but  can 
have  no  share  in  their  administration.f 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schools  required 
in  the  country.  When  possible,  incomplete  schools  are  every 
where  to  be  changed  into  complete ;  and  this  is  imperative  where 
two  masters  are  required.  To  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every 
rural  communQ  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, constituted  into  a  Country-school-union  {Landschulverein). 
This  union  is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without 
children,  and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  commune,  with  or  without  local  property.    Every 

*  Gememde,  commune^  may,  with  some  inaccuracy,  be  translated  parish. 

t  From  the  statistical  information  subsequently  given  by  our  author,  it 
appears  that,  in  1825,  Prussia  contained  of  inhabitants  12,256,725  ;— of  pub- 
Uc  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes,  20,887  ; — of  public  burgher  or  middle 
schools  for  bays,  458 ;  for  girls,  278 ;  in  all,  21,623  schools  for  primary  edu- 
cation. In  these  were  employed  22,261  masters ;  704  mistresses ;  and  2,024 
lender  masters  and  under  mistresses ;  primary  teacliers,  in  all  25,000 ; — afibrd- 
ing  public  primary  instruction  to  871,246  boys,  792,972  girls;  in  all,  to 
1,664,218  children.    Since  that,  the  improvement  has  been  rapid. 
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village,  with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  BcliooI-miioG 
and  its  school ;  but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite z   if,   firstJ^, 
one  commune  be  too  poor  to  provide  a  school ;  if,  secondly ,   noce 
of  the  associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common   schocl 
more  than  two  (English)  miles  in  champaign,  and  one   mile  io 
hilly  districts;  if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  sw^ampe  or 
rivers  at  any  season  difficult  of  passage;  and,  fourthly,  if  the 
whole  children  do  not  exceed  a  hundred.     K  a  village,  by  reasoc 
of  population  or  difference  of  religion,  has  already  two  scfaoob 
for  which  it  can  provide,  these  are  not  to  be  united ;  espe<MUy 
if  they   belong  to  different  persuasions.      Circumstances   per- 
mitting, separate  schools  are  to  be  encouraged.    Mere   differ- 
ence of  religion  should  form  no  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
school  union;  but,  in  forming  such  an  association  of  Cathoiio« 
and  Protestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.     The  principal  master 
should  profess  the  faith  of  the  majority,  the  subordinate  master 
that  of  the  minority.*    Jews  enjoy  the  advantages,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  tliese  schools.     If, 
in  certain  situations,  the  junction  of  schools  belonging  to  differ- 
ent persuasions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by  con- 
sent of  the  two  parties.     Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  in  case 
of  junction,  that  each  sect  has  the  means  necessary  for  Uie  reli- 
gious education  of  its  scholars.     That  neither  party  may  have 
cause  of  anxiety,  and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partner- 
ship may  be  secured  in  case  of  separation,  the  respective  rights 


*  This  liberality  is  general  tbroagfaont  Germany.    If  we  are  ever  to  eojoT 
the  blessings  of  a  national  edacation  in  the  United  Eangdom,  the  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  universally  applied.    An  established  church  becomes  a  nni- 
sance,  when  (as  hitherto  in  England  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  ol^taclf 
to  the  universal  diffusion  of  religion  and  intelligence.    We  trust  that  the 
boon  conceded  by  our  kUe  monarch  to  his  German  dominions,  may  he 
extended,  under  his  successor,  to  the  British  Empire.    By  onlinance  oi 
(jeorge  IV.  dated  Carlton  House,  25th  June  1822,  in  reference  to  education 
in  the  county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed,  (although  the  Protestant  be  the  e^u- 
blished  religion,)  that  in  all  places  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Catholic,  the  principal  schoolmaster  shall  be  of  their  persuasion.    The 
Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspection  of  the  Superintendent ;  the  Catholic 
under  that  of  the  Archpriest : — both  bound  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  t.» 
exauune  schoolmaster  and  scholar,  and  t^  report  to  then:  respective  consis- 
tories.    (  Weingarfs  Journal,  1822.     Heft.  4.  p.  21.) 
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>f  the  parties  shall  be  articulately  set  forth,  and  ratified  in  a  legal 
jocument. 

The    law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  pri- 
mary schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.    This  support 
consists  in  securing  :  1.  A  suitable  salary  for  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  and  a  retiring  allowance  when  unable  to 
discharge  their  functions ;  2.  A  schoolhouse,  with  appertainances, 
well  laid  out,  maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly  heated; 
3.  The  furniture,  books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requi- 
site for  instruction  and  exercise ;  4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy 
scholars. — The  first  provision  is  solemnly  recognised  as  of  all 
the  most  important.     The  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise 
the  schoolmaster's  salary  as  high  as  possible.     Though  a  general 
rule  rating  the  amount  of  emolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the 
office  cannot  be  established  for  the  whole  monarchy,  a  minimum, 
relative  to  the  prosperity  of  each  province,  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by  the  provincial  consistories. — In 
regard  to  the  second, — schoolhouses  are  to  be  in  a  healthy  situa- 
tion^ of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  &c. ;  hereafter,  all  to  be  built 
and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  models.     Attached,  must 
be  a  garden  of  suitable  size,  &c.,  and  applicable  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils ;  and,  where  possible,  before  the  school-house, 
a  gravelled  play-ground,  and  place  for  gymnastic  exercises. — 
The  third  provision  comprises  a  complement  of  books  for  the 
use   of  master   and  scholar ;   according  to  the   degree   of  the 
school,  a  collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models 
for  drawing  and  writing,   music,  &c.,  instruments  and  collec- 
tions for  natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and,  where  this  is  taught,  the  tools  and 
machines  requisite  for  technological  instruction. — In  regard  to  the 
fourth,  if  there  be  no  charity-school  specially  provided,  every 
public  school  is  bound  to  afford  to  the  poor  instruction,  wholly  or 
in  part  gratuitous ;  as  likewise  the  books  and  other  necessaries  of 
education. 

But,  as  considerable  funds  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  school  established  on  such  extensive  bases,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  aU  the  means  which  place  and  circumstances  afford.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  follow  M.  Cousin  through  this  part  of  the  law, 
however  important  and  wisely  calculated  are  its  regulations.  We 
shall  state  only  in  general,  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  principle,  that 
as  the  gymnasia  and  other  establishments  of  public  education  of 
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the  same  rank,  are  principall  j  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  goeral 
funds  of  the  state  or  province ;  so  the  inferior  schoob  are  pri- 
marily, and,  as  far  as  possible,  solely,  maintained  at  the  eipeoae 
of  the  towns,  and  of  the  country-school  unions.  The  support  of 
these  schools  is  of  the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the  towi^  it 
can  be  postponed  to  no  other  communal  want ;  and  in  the  country 
all  landholders,  tenants,  fathers  of  fieunilies,  must  oontribnie  in 
proportion  to  the  rent  of  their  property  within  the  territory  of 
the  school-union,  or  to  the  produce  of  their  industry  ;  this  either 
in  money  or  kind.  Over  and  above  these  general  contribatioi^. 
fees  also  {Schulgeld)^  regulated  by  the  departmental  authoritiedi. 
are  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied  by  the  schooImastQ' ; 
imless  under  particular  circumstances  it  be  deemed  expedient  tc 
commute  this  special  payment  into  an  augmentation  of  the  general 
contribution. 

III. — General  Objects  and  different  Degrees  of  Primary 

Education. 

Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the 
law  ;  the  Elementary  schools  and  the  Burgher  schools.  The  de- 
mentary  schools  (Elementarschulen)  propose  the  development  of 
the  human  faculties,  through  an  instruction  in  those  conim<m 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to  the  lover 
orders,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  {Btur- 
gerschuleny  Stadtschvlen)  *  carry  on  the  child  till  he  is  capable 
of  manifesting  his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this 
or  that  particular  profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  educa- 
tion until  the  youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical 
studies  in  common  life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies 
in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  the  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general 
laws ;  it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  langua^^ 
religion,  and  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  esta- 
blishments for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  corro- 

*  Called  likewise  Mittelschulen^  middle  schools,  and  Realschvkn^  retl 
schools  ;  the  last,  because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  study  of  laflg"^" 
(  Verhalia)  than  with  the  knowledge  of  things  (Realia,) 
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spending  to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  2.  In 
those  proracea  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a  foreign 
langiu^e  B  fspoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  chU- 
dren  shaU  reoeiTe  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also  to 
be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Differ- 
ence of  rehgion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differ- 
ences m  relipons  instruction.  This  instraction  shall  always  be 
accominodated  to  the  spfadt  and  doctrines  of  the  penmasion  to  which 
the  school  belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  Christian  state, 
uie  aonunant  spirit  (common  to  aU  creeds)  should  be  piety  and  a 
profound  reverence  of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school  may 
receive  tbe  children  of  every  sect.  The  masters  -and  superin- 
tendents ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow  of 
reugious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused 
«?  any  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
omerent  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary 
to  the  wwh  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  reUeious 
instruction  and  exercises.     Special  masters  of  their  own  per- 

Tw"-  •***™  *^®  *"®  "^  **'®^  reUgious  education;  and, 
s  onld  It  be  impossible  to  have  as  many  masters  as  confessions', 
the  parents  should  endeavour,  with  so  much  the  greater  soli- 
otude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disincUned  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school, 
thrisfaan  schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  but  not  Jewish 
schools  Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every 
e^  ^y*  **»«  law,  is  to  train  youth,  that,  with  a  knowledge 
ot  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  de^re 

Tk       "^  ^^  ^®  ^^  **'*  ^P*"*  "^  principles  of  Christianity. 
Ihe  school  shaU,  therefore,  betimes  second  and   complete   tbe 
hrst  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.    Prayer  and  edify- 
ing reflections   shaU  commence  and  terminate  the    day ;     and 
the  master  must  beware  that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  dege- 
nerate into  a  matter  of  routme.     He  must  also  see  that    the 
children  are  constant  in  their  attendance  on  divme  service— (with 
other  regdations  to  a  similar  effect.)    Obedience  to   the  laws, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculcated.    No  humiUating  or  inde- 
cent castigation  allowed ;  and  corporal  punishment,  in  general, 
to  be  appbed  only  in  cases  of  nece^ity.     Scholars  found  wholly 
incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at  length 
dismissed.    The  pupife  ^  ^  ^     ^  be  employed 

in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  iu  the  school,  and  thus  betimes 
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habituated  to  regard  themselTes  as  active  and  nsefnl  members  c: 
society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  dcTelopment  c 
the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodilv 
Every  complete  Elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nicr 
following  branches: — 1.  Religion, — ^morality,  established  on  tb-.- 
positive  truths  of  Christianity ; — 2.  The  German  toogae,  and  ii 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ; — 3.  The  elementr 
of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing;  4.  CalcuIatioQ 
and  applied  arithmetic ; — 6.  The  elements  of  physics,  of  general 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ; — 6.  Singing ; — 7.  Writing : 
— 8.  Gymnastic  exercises ; — 9.  The  more  simple  manoal  laboar^. 
and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. — ^Ev^.^ 
Burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches : — 1.  Reb< 
gion  and  morals.     2.  The  German  language,  and  the  rcmaciikr 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exerdses  of  style. 
exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.    In  tbc 
countries  of  the  German  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  language^ 
are  the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.     3.  Latin  to  a  certain 
extent.*     4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.      5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phaenomena  of 
nature.     6.  Geography,  and  general  history  combined ;  Frassia. 
its  history,  laws,  and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular 
study.      7.   The  principles  ,of  design;   to  be  taught  with  the 
instruction  given  in  physics,  natural  history,  and  geometry.    ^• 
The  penmanship  shoidd  be  watched,  and  the  hand  exercised  t^' 
write  with  neatness  and  ease.    9.  Singing,  in  order  to  develope  the 
voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the  scholar^ 
to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  the  church.     10.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. — Sod 
is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned   profession,  for  ao 
immediate  entrance  into  the  gymnasium,  the  school  then  takes 
the  name  of  Higher  Town  School,  or  Progymnasium  {JiMknt 
Stadtschule,  Progymnasium,)  f 

♦  This,  we  believe,  is  not  univeraally  enforced. 

t  We  prefer  in  this,  and  some  other  respects,  the  order  of  the  Bavarian 
schools.  The  boy  is  there  prepared  for  the  Gpmnagium^  which  be  enters  i^ 
fourteen,  in  the  *^  LcUin  Scfiool,'^  which  he  enters  at  eleven.    This  is  an  esU- 
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Every  pttp*^'  °^  ^«*ving  Bchool,  should  receive  from  his  mas- 
ten  and  tbe  co"anttittee  of  superiotendence,  a  certificate  of  hia 
cmadty,  aod  of  l»s  moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  cer- 
tificates to  be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion, 
Md  on  entering  into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  are  given 
only  at  the  period  of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in 
the  gymnasia,  they  f^^^  the  occaaon  of  a  great  solemnity. 

Every  balf-jear   papib  axe  admitted ;  promoted  from  class  to 
class;  and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

A  special  order   will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  be 
given  duly  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  every  degree. 
No  particular  books  are  specified  for  the  different  branches  in  the 
primary  schools ;    they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  they 
appear.    For  religio,^  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the 
Bible  and  Catechisms.     The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gospels 
and  New  Testament :  the  older  the  whole  Scriptur^.      Books  ot 
Mtady  to  be  carefnUy  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  concurrence 
of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  speci^ly  con- 
suited  in  regard  to  those  of  a  religious  mature.     For  the  Cathohc 
schooU,  the  Bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to 
select  the  devotional  books ;  and  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion, the  Mimster  of  PubUc  Instruction  shall  decide. 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  '>^^^^^,  to 
the  natural  development  of  the  human  mmd  ;-^f l^f^s  which 
ieep  the  intellectual  powers  m  constant,  general,  and  spon- 
Sous  exercise,  and  ^e  not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mecha- 
S  knowledge.*    The  committees  are  to  watchover  the  methods 

^ii^^^^  dUtlnot  from  the'^ii^r  school.  ."oi^'-'f'^J  "^  *'1"«'«'>'»  '" 

-„^  to    indeed,  are  all  the  Geman  writers  on  education.    The  prevalent 
ana  so,  mwwai,  ■»!«>  ~«  -.■  fiindamental  pnnciple  of 

ignorance  in  oar  own  country,  even  fj^*  "^'^^^^XoThe  will  leam 
inatruction-"  that  evenr  »fholar  ""f  ^^^'m  in  proportion  to 
w^thinc;  :  "  in  other  words,  that  the  development  is  precisely  m  i     i 
tbB^^an  of  the  facnUy,lhaa  been  signally  exposed,  both  through  example 
W^^lt.»>y<»"  t"^""""'.  Mr  Wood;-^  gentleman  ^hose  genius 
^d  l^e^^  ^^otion  to  the  improvement  of  education  enUUes  him  to 
*he  vf^me^t  gratitude  of  his  conntiy     We  have  the  ««»»  •t^"^"?t~: 
f^r  I-Ul«|s  for.stating.  «.at  in  the  parochUl  ^l'>Ur^T^  ^ 
principle.  That  a  Md,n  being  taugkt  to  '■«''/*^*LS?««ei«d.  that 
ti„u,  U>  t^nderU«ui^  Ae  read,,  is  m  far  from  being  ««^~'^ted  on  1 "    It 

tbe  very  opponn,  if  not  openly  avowed,  is  at  least  «'««w^^.!;  ^  ™»  ui_. 

c»no«t,  we  tmt,  be  now  long  before  the  Scottish  schoolmaster  be  sent  him 
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of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  bj  their  comicil;  never  to  iok- 
rate  a  vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher  aaUioritie* 
should  their  admonitions  be  neglected.  Parents  and  giuutUai* 
have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  edncadon  by  which  thei* 
children  are  taught ;  and  to  address  their  compliunts  to  the  higL«7 
authorities,  who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  inyestigateti 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound  to  co-operate  witli  their  pri- 
vate influence  in  aid  of  the  public  discipline :  nor  is  it  permitted 
that  they  should  withdraw  a  scholar  from  any  branch  of  educaUun 
taught  m  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the 
greatest  publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half- 
yearly  examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  anothc?. 
there  shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  master>. 
in  an  official  program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  conditiou 
and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there 
shall  be  published  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in 
each  province.  In  schools  for  females,,  the  examinations  to  take 
place  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  perfoormaoce 
of  their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  due  to  the  zealous  labourer  in  the  sacred  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and 
aid,  even  from  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  Ail 
public  authorities,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  tht 
public  schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  exerck* 
of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state.  In  ail 
the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  per- 
suasions, whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or  iii 
their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities, 
the  clergy,   and  the  m'asters,  shall  everywhere  co-operate  in 

self  to  school.  Scotland  is,  however,  as  far  superior  to  England  in  her  popo- 
lar  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And,  considering  in  what  a  bartMut>a! 
manner  our  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined,  appointed,  paid,  and 
superintended,  they  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  reasonably  luri 
been  expected. 
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^btcning  the  bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the 
K>ple  and  the  school ;  so  that  the  nation  may  be  more  and  more 
ibitnated  to  conader  education  as  a  primary  condition  of  ciyil 
nstence,  and  daily  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  its  advancement. 

V, — 0»  the  Training — Appointment — Promotion — Punishment 

of  Primary  Instructors, 

The  best  plans  of  education  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
ood  teachers ;  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  the  instruction 
f  the  people,  unless  it  take  care  that  the  schoolmasters  have  been 
rell  prepared,  are  encouraged  and  guided  in  their  duty  of  self- 
nprovementy  and  finally  promoted  and  recompensed  according  to 
heir  progress,  or  punished  in  proportion  to  their  faults.  To  ful- 
il  his  duties,  a  schoolmaster  should  be  pious  and  wise,  impressed 
ivith  the  importance  of  his  high  and  holy  calUng,  well  acquainted 
with  its  duties,  and  possessing  the  art  of  teaching  and  directing 
the  young, — &c. 

Their  Training. — To  provide  the  schools  gradually  with  such 

masters,  their  education  must  not  be  abandoned  to  chance ;  it  is 

necessary  to  continue  establishing,  in  sufficient  numbers,  Semt- 

naries  for  primary  instructors  {Schidlehrer-Seminarien).*     The 

cost  of  these  establishments  is  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  public 

treasury  of  the  State,   in   part  by  the  departmental    school 

exchequers.    Every  department  should  possess  such  a  seminary, 

annually  turning  out  a  complement  of  young  men,  prepared  and 

approved  competent  to  their  destination,  {Candidaten,)  equal  in 

number  to  the  average  annual  loss  of  schoolmasters  in  the  depart- 

ment.t     ^^^  following  regulations  are  to  be  attended  to  in  these 

estabUshments. 

1.  No  seminary  for  primary  instructors  to  admit  more  than 
from  sixty  to  seventy  alumni  {Praeparanden.) 

2.  In  departments  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  nearly 

*  In  Austria,  where  the  name,  we  believe,  was  first  applied,  and  in  France, 
^ucb  establishments  are  termed  Normal  Schools,  This  expression,  however, 
is  ambignons ;  it,  indeed,  properly  denotes  the  pattern  school  (Musterschule)^ 
to  which  a  seminary  ibr  schoolmasters  is  usnally,  but  not  necessarily, 
attached. 

t  This  in  1819.  At  present  there  is  not  a  department  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  without  its  great  primary  seminary,  and  frequently,  over  and 
above,  several  smaller  subsidiary  institutions  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
Oreat  Primary  Seminaries^  there  existed  in  1806,  only  fourteen ;  in  1826, 
twenty-eighty  t.  «.  one  for  each  department ;  in  1831 ,  thirty-four. 
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equal,  and  where  funds  and  other  circumstanoes  permit,  thert 
shall  be  established  a  seminary  of  this  kind,  for  each  religvn. 
But  where  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  either,  the  schoo « 
of  the  less  numerous  persuasion  shall  be  proTided  wiUi  master^ 
from  a  seminary  of  the  same  creed,  in  some  neighbouring  depan* 
ment,  or  from  a  small  establishment  of  the  kind  annexed  to  a 
simple  primary  school.  Seminaries  common  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  are  sanctioned,  provided  the  eleues  receive  religioa« 
instruction  in  conformity  to  their  belief. 

3.  These  seminaries  are  to  be  established,  as  far  as  possiblo, 
in  towns  of  a  middling  size : — ^not  in  large,  to  remove  the  youn^ 
men  from  the  seductions  of  a  great  city ; — not  in  small,  to  allov 
them  to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  schools  of  different  decrees. 

4.  To  enable  them  to  recruit  their  numbers  vrith  the  m€< 
likely  subjects,  and  to  educate  these  themselves,  thej  shall,  a^^ 
frequently  as  possible,  be  in  connexion  with  orphan  hospitals  arid 
charity  schools, — &c.  &c. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  two  kinds  of  seminaries  for  pri- 
mary instructors,— &c.  &c. 

6.  The  studies  of  the  primary  seminaries  are  not  the  same  a^ 
the  studies  of  the  primary  schools  themselves.  Admission  into 
the  seminary  supposes  a  complete  course  of  primary  instmcticD. 
and  the  main  scope  of  the  institution  is  to  add,  to  the  knowledge 
previously  acquired,  accurate  and  comprehensive  notions  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  education  of  children,  in  general  and 
in  detail,  in  theory  and  in  practice.*  But  as  it  may  not  alwav^ 
be  possible  to  obtain  subjects  fully  prepared,  it  is  permitted  to 
receive,  as  seminarists,  those  who  are  not  yet  perfect  in  th? 
higher  departments  of  their  previous  studies.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

7.  The  principal  aim  of  the  primary  seminaries  is  to  form  tbcir 

*  We  may  here  state,  that  the  branches  of  iastmction,  in  the  Prns^uii 
primary  seminaries,  are  in  general : — 1.  Religion ;  Biblical  history^  stodj  t*f 
the  Bible,  an  Introduction  to  the  sacred  books,  Christian  doctrine  aod 
morals. — 2.  Gei*man  language  etymologically  considered,  grammar,  the 
communication  of  thought  in  speech  and  writing. — 3.  Mathematics ;  meotii 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  geometry. — 4.  History. — 6.  Geography  and  ged^^gr.— 
6.  Natural  history^  physics. — 7.  Music ;  singing,  theory  of  music,  general 
bass,  execution  on  the  violin  and  organ.— 8.  Drawing. — ^9.  Penmanship.— 
10.  PoMlagogic  and  didactic  (t.  e,  art  of  moral  edncation,  and  art  of  intellec- 
tual instruction)  theory  to  be  constantly  conjoined  with  practice. — 11.  Chmtb 
aeiyice. — 12.  Elements  of  horticultni^. — 13.  Gynmastic  exercises. 
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pupils  to  health  of  body  and  mind ;  to  inspire  them  with  religious 
sentiment,  and  the  kindred  paedagogical  spirit.  The  instruction 
and  exercises  in  the  seminary  to  be  coextensive  with  the  branches 
of  education  in  the  primary  schools.  In  regard  to  methods,  it 
should  be  less  attempted  to  communicate  theories,  than,  by  enlight- 
ened observation  and  personal  experience,  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
clear  and  simple  principles ;  and  to  this  end,  schools  should  be 
attached  to  all  the  seminaries,  in  which  the  alumni  may  be  exer- 
cised to  practice. 

8.  The  course  of  preparation  to  last  three  years.  The  first 
in  supplement  of  the  previous  primary  education ;  the  second 
devoted  to  special  instruction  of  a  higher  order ;  and  the  third 
to  practical  exercises  in  the  annexed  primary  school,  and  other 
establishments  of  the  place.  For  those  who  require  no  supple- 
mentary instruction,  a  course  of  two  years  may  suffice. 

9.  Small  stipends  allowed  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  and  pro- 
mising seminarists. 

10.  All  who  receive  such  a  gratuity,  are  obliged,  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  to  accept  any  vacancy  to  which  they  may  be  nomi- 
nated  by  the  provincial  consistories — with  the  prospect  of  a  more 
lucrative  appointment  if  then-  conduct  merit  promotion. 

11.  The  regulations  of  every  seminary  to  be  ratified  by  the 

mmister  of  public  instruction ;  immediate  superintendence  to  be 

exercised  by  the  provincial  consistories,  and,  in  respect  to  the 

religious  instruction  of  the  several  seminaries,  by  the  clerical 
authorities. 

But  the  preparation  of  primary  schoolmasters  is  not  exclu- 
sively hoiited  to  such  seminaries.  Large  primary  schools,  cler- 
gymen,  and  able  schoohnasters,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
provincial  consistories,  be  allowed  to  attempt  this ;  their  pupils. 
It  defici^t,  to  be  sent  to  a  seminary  to  complete  their  qualifica^ 
ion.  The  superintendence  of  these  petty  establishments  may 
f  confided  to  the  inspectors  of  the  circle.  When  joined  to  a 
girls  school,  these  mmor  establishments  may  educate  school- 
mistresses. 

^^r  appointmmt.-^EyeTy  man,  foreigner  or  native,  of  ma- 
and^  ^^^'  irreproachable  ia  his  moral  and  religious  character, 
We  L^^?^^^*  ^^  examination,  competent  to  its  duties,  is  eligi- 
belon  k  ^^"^  ^^  P^^^^^  instructor.  But  this  appointment 
couref ^V  ^  preference,  to  the  seminarists,  who,  after  a  full 
Of  preparation,  have  been  xegularly  examined,  and  found 


.^ 
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duly  qualified  in  the  theory  and  practice 
branches  of  primary  instruction.  These  (half 
examinations  are  conducted  by  a  commissi^ 
tent  individuals;  two  of  its  members  being 
The  clerical  members,  for  the  examination  of 
tors,  are  appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  autl 
vince;  those  for  Catholic^  by  the  bishop  of 
lay  members  are  nominated  by  the  proyincial 
appointments  are  not  for  life,  but  renewable 
Religion,  and  the  other  branches,  form  the  s 
rate  examinations.  For  Catholic  teachers,  t 
nation  takes  place  under  the  presidency  of 
delegated  by  the  bishop;  for  Protestant,  ui 
of  a  clergyman.  The  examinations  on  tempo 
ducted  under  the  presidency  of  a  lay  counsel 
consistory.  Both  parts  of  the  examination, 
viewed  as  constituting  but  a  single  whole; 
the  commission  are  always  present,  and  the  i 
is  expressed  in  the  same  certificate.  This  ce 
moral  character  of  the  candidate,  states  the 
of  his  qualification, — eminently  capable,  suffi 
capable ;  and  also  specifies  his  adaptation  t< 
lower  department  of  primary  instruction, 
potent,  are  either  declared  wholly  incapable^ 
their  studies.  The  others,  with  indication  of 
certificate,  are  placed  on  the  list  of  candid 
ment,  and  have  a  claim  to  be  appointed ;  bi 
the  names  of  those  worthy  of  choice  are  publ 
the  official  papers  of  the  departments,  wher 
classification  is  that  of  their  certificates.  S 
are  approved  competent  through  exaniinati< 
provincial  consistories. 

Incentives  to  Improvement — Promotion, — 
clergy  and  of  the  enlightened  men  to   w] 
dence  and  inspection  of  schools  are  confides 
progressive  improvement  of  the  masters, 
incumbent  on  the  directors  and  rectors  of 
schools  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
afford  them  advice,  to  point  out  their  err< 
them  to  improve  themselves  by  attending 
experienced  teachers,  by  cultiyating   their 
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Bchool  conferences  or  other  assodations  of  instructors,  and  by 
studying  tVie  beat  works  on  education.  The  provincial  con^s- 
tories,  in  electing  able  and  zealous  masters  of  the  popular  8choola» 
should  engage  tiiem  to  organize  extensive  associations  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  town  and  country,  in  order  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  their  calling,  and  to  promote  their  improvement  by 
regular  meetings,  by  consultations,  conversations,  practical  expe- 
riments, written  essays,  the  study  of  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  reading  in  common  well-cliosen  works,  and  by  the 
discussions  to  which  these  give  rise.  The  directors  of  such 
associations  merit  encouragement  and  support,  in  proportion 
to  their  application  and  success.  By  degrees,  every  circle  to 
nave  a  society  of  schoolmasters.*  Distinguished  masters,  and 
those  destined  to  the  direction  of  primary  seminaries,  should 
likewise,  with  the  approbation,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  the  mini- 
ster, be  enabled,  at  the  public  expense,  to  travel  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  or  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain  information  touch- 
ing the  organization,  and  wants  of  the  primary  schools.!  Zeal 
and  ability  in  the  master  to  be  rewarded  by  promotion  to  situa- 
tions of  a  higher  order,  and  even,  in  particular  cases^  by  extraor- 
oinarj  recompenses.  The  provincial  consistories  to  prepare 
tables  of  the  different  places  of  schoolmasters,  classed  according 
to  their  emolument ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  promotion  be  in 
general  made  in  conformity  to  these  lists.  No  term  of  service 
affords  of  itself  a  valid  claim  to  promotion ;  when  a  place  is  soli- 

These  associations,  among  other  institutions,  are  at  once  caose  and 
®  1.^!  ^^  ^^^  paedagogical  spirit  prevalent  throaghont  the  empire,— a  spirit 
'J^nich,  unfortunately,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  country.  How  large  a 
snare  of  active  intellect  is,  in  Germany,  occupied  with  education,  may  be 
pj?***^  from  the  number  of  works  on  that  science  which  annually  appear. 
tu^y^  fonns  one  of  the  most  extensive  departments  of  German  litcra- 
1830  ?^^^^  *^e  last  three  yeare,  we  find,  from  Thon's  catalogues,  that,  in 
tWs  1  ^^  published  501— in  1831,  452— in  1832,  526  new  works  of 
natn   1  •    ^'  *^^^'  twenty  were  journals,  mamtained  exclusively  by  their 

J^  circulation.    Does  Britain,  or  France,  thus  support  even  one? 

'  ^018  regulation  has  proved  of  the  highest  advantage.  But  the  Prussian 
K^jenunent  has  done  much  more.  Not  only  have  intelligent  schoolmasters 
CtL^^^  abroad  to  study  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  as  those  of 
'^"■^^oehlman,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  &c.,  but  almost  every  foreign  edu- 
«»onal  method  of  any  celebrity  has  been  fully  and  fairly  tried  by  experi- 
ment at  home.  In  this  way  the  Prussian  pubUc  education  has  been  always 
^P  to  eveiy  improvement  of  the  age,  and  obviated  any  tendency  to  a  partial 
«"<l  «ne.8Mea  development. 

2?f 
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cited  superior  to  that  for  which  the  petitioner  has  recited  a  c^ 
tificate,  an  examination  of  promotion  most  take  place  before  tk 
same  authorities,  to  whom  the  examination  for  appointmeut  & 
intrusted.  Where  the  competency  is  notorious,  examination  mar. 
bj  the  ratifying  power,  be  dispensed  with.  The  d^Notmeiilai 
authority  must,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  transmit  to  the  miiustn 
a  list  of  all  masters  newly  placed  or  promoted,  with  a  statenm: 
of  the  value  of  the  seyeral  appointments ;  and  this  anthoritj  s 
never  excusable  if  it  leave  personal  merit  without  ^nploymem 
and  recompense,  or  the  smallest  service  unacknowledged.  (lbs 
regulations  touching  the  degradation  and  diBmiasal  of  incapable 
negligent,  immoral  masters,  we  must  wholly  omit.) 

V. — Of  the  Direction  of  the  Schools  0/ Primary  Instruction, 

Such  is  the  internal  organization  of  the  primary  educatkm. 
But  this  organization  would  not  work  of  itself;  it  requires  t£ 
external  force  and  intelligence  to  impel  at  once  and  guide  it—io 
other  words,  a  governing  power.  The  fundamental  prindple  t^ 
this  government  is,  that  the  ancient  union  of  popular  instnictfos 
with  Christianity  and  the  Church  should  be  maintained ;  alwa>>, 
however,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ministerial  aatboritj. 

Communal  Authorities. — General  rule. — That  as  each  commime. 
urban  or  rural,  has  its  primary  school  or  schools,  so  it  must  hare 
its  special  SuperiiUending  School  Committee,  {Schultforstand.) 

Primary  Country  Schools, — Where  the  church  contributes  v^ 
their  support,  this  committee  is  composed  of  the  patron  and  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish,  of  the  magistrates  of  the  commune,  and  o( 
several  fathers  of  families,  members  of  the  school-union;  anJ 
where  all  are  not  of  one  faith,  the  proportion  of  the  sects  amou^ 
the  members  of  the  union  must  be  represented  by  the  proportioL 
of  the  sects  among  the  fathers  of  families  in  the  committee.  Tk 
fixed  members  of  the  committee  form  its  Committee  of  Adam- 
stration  (verwaltende  Schulvorstand) ;  the  others  are  elected  (M 
four  years,  and  capable  of  re-election)  by  the  school-union,  anJ 
confirmed  by  the  provincial  consistory.  No  one  allowed  to  decliii^^ 
this  duty,  unless  burdened  with  another  communal  office.  I^ 
schools  exclusively  endowed  by  the  church,  the  committee  o! 
administration  may  be  wholly  ecclesiastical.  However  consti- 
tuted, this  committee  takes  cognizance  of  all  that  concerns  the 
school,  within  and  without.  The  pastor,  in  particular,  who  is  tite 
natural  inspector  of  the  village  school,  ought  to  be  frequent  in  hi) 
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viffits,  a&d  unreimttoil  in  liis  saperintendence  of  the  masters.  The 
comnuttees  reeeWe  all  complaints,  which  they  transmit  to  the 
saperior  anthonties.  Their  exertions  should  be  espe<aally  directed 
to  see  ihat  all  is  conformable  to  regulation ;  to  animate,  Arect, 
and  coonsel  tbe  instructors ;  and  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the  inhabi- 
tants for  education.  Articulate  directions  on  the  more  spedal 
duties  of  the  administratiTe  committees,  and  accommodated  to 
iheir  several  circumstances,  to  be  published  by  the  provincial 
consistories.    Services  gratuitous. 

Primary  Town  Schools.— Id.  petty  towns,  where  there  is  only 
a  single  school,  the  committees  of  administration  are  composed, 
as  those  of  the  country ;  only,  if  there  be  two  or  more  clergymen, 
it  is  the  first  who  regularly  belongs  to  this  committee ;  to  which 
is  also  added  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  representative  of  the 
citizens. 

In  towns  of  a  middling  size,  which  support  several  primarv 
schools,  there  is  to  be  formed,  in  like  manner,  a  single  common 
administration  {Ortadiulbehoerde),  except  only,  that  to  this  coun- 
cil is  added  a  father  of  a  family  of  each  school,  and  a  clergyman 
of  each  sect,  if  the  schools  be  of  diflferent  creeds.  It  will  form 
matter  of  consideration  whether  a  person  specially  skilled  in 
scholastic  affairs  {Sehulmann)  should  be  introduced. 

^I^ge  towns  are  to  be  divided  into  districts,  each  having  its 
superintending  school-committee.  There  shall,  however,  be  a 
central  point  of  superintendence  for  all  the  schools,  gymnasia 
excepted;  this  called  the  School-commission,  {Schuicommission,) 
Tbs  properly  composed  of  the  Lutheran  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  Catholic  Arch-priest  or  Dean  of  the  place,  and  according 
to  the  size  of  the  town  and  number  of  its  schools,  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  magbtracy,  of  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  citizens,  and  of  one  or  two  individuals  versed  in 
the  science  of  education.  A  member  of  each  committee  of 
*™"i»8tration  (if  special  circumstances  do  not  prevent)  is  added, 
J^^  one  be  already  there,  in  a  different  capacity.  These 
"^*^  to  be  confirmed  by  the  provincial  consistories,  who  must 
*^®  care  that  only  upright,  intelligent,  and  zealous  individuals 
are  admitted.  The  members  elected  for  six  years,  with  capacity 
of  re-election;  no  one,  however,  obliged  to  serve  longer  than 

.  ®®-    Municipal  functions  alone  afford  a  plea  of  excuse.     Ser- 
7o^  K^^^'    ^**®  school-commission  is  bound— to  see  that  the 

o'^n  be  provided  with  the  necessary  schools— to  attend  to  their 
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wants — to  administer  the  general  school-fund— 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  law,  the  min 
vmcial  consistories,  are  duly  executed,  in  regard 
ance  by  the  children  of  rich  and  poor — to  do  o 
internal  and  external  prosperity  of  the  schools, 
district  committees  have  each  the  superint 
schools,  in  subordination  to  the  school-commis 
commission  and  district-committees  to  meet  in 
month.'  Their  presidents  elected  for  three  year 
and  confirmed  by  the  coasistory  of  the  previa 
plurality  of  voices ;  except  in  matters  touching 
nomy  of  the  school,  which  are  determined  by 
clergymen,  and  those  specially  versed  in  ed 
The  committees  may  call  in  to  assist  in  their  exti 
deliberations,  the  clergy  and  instructors  of  the 
of  them.  The  school-commissions  annually  add: 
reports  on  the  schools  under  their  inspection  to 
sistories ;  in  the  petty  towns,  and  country  com 
is  made  through  the  inspectors  of  the  circle. 

Authorities  of  the  Circle, — There  is  a  genera 
over  the  inferior  schools  of  a  circle,  as  likewise 
tees  of  administration  of  these  schools,  and  this 
exercised  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Circle,  {Schul^ 
Schul'Kreis-Fnspektor).  The  school  circle  is 
the  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Superintendent  an 
But  if  the  diocese  be  too  large  for  one  school-: 
be  divided  into  two  circles.  For  Protestant  sc! 
dents  are  in  general  the  inspectors  of  the  circ 
care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  that  no  churchr 
superintendent,  who  does  not^  besides  his  mere! 
ments,  possess  those  qualifications  necessary  fo 
schools.  Clergymen,  not  superintendents,  ma 
cified  circumstances,  be  appointed  inspectors ; 
distinguished  for  their  pasdagogical  knowled 
always,  however,  with  permission  previously  i 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  Cat 
inspectors  are  in  general  the  Deans.  Under  tl 
as  for  the  Protestant  schools,  other  ecclesiast 
men  permitted  to  replace  the  Deans.  The  Pre 
are  nominated  by  the  consistory  of  the  proving 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     The  C 
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are  proposed  by  the  bishops,  and  presented,  with  an  articulate 
statement  of  then*  qualifications,  by  the  provincial  consistories,  to 
the  Minister  for  confirmation.    The  Minister  has  a  right  to  decline 
the  confirmation,  when  well-founded  objections  can  be  alleged 
against  the  presentee,  and  to  summon  the  Bishop  to  make  a  new 
proposal.    The  inspector  of  the  circle  is  charged  with  watching* 
over  the  internal  management  of  schools,  the  proceedings  of  the 
committees,  and  the  conduct  of  the  instructors-     The  whole  scho- 
lastic system,  indeed,  is  subjected  to  their  revision  and  superior 
direction.    They  must  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  all  the  schools,  by  means  of  the  half-yearly  reports  trans- 
mitted by  the  communal  committees,  by  attending  the  examina- 
tions, by  unexpected  visits  as  frequently  as  may  be,  and  by  the 
solemn  revisions  to  be  made  once  a-year  by  every  inspector  in 
all  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction      In   these   revisions,  he 
examines  the  children  assembled  together :   requires  an  account 
of  the  school  administration,  internal   and  external,  from  the 
administrative  committee ;   receives  the  complaints  and  wishes  of 
the  members  of  the  school-union,  and  takes  measures  to  remedy 
defects.     He  transmits  a  full  report  of  the  revision  to  the  con- 
sistory of  the  province.     The  consistory  from  time  to  time  name 
counsellors  from  its  body  to  assist  at  the  stated,  or  to  make  extra- 
ordinary, revisions. 

l^or  the  external  management  of  country  schools,  the  inspectors 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  counsellors  of  the  circle,  {Land- 
raethe.)     ^j  ^jjg  regulations  and  inquiries  of  the  provincial  con- 
sistories, relative  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools,  are  address- 
ed to  the  inspectors,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  wants  of 
?^  ^"^<^ls,  and  of  their  masters,  are  brought  by  the  inspectors  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  consistories.     The  Catholic  inspectors  are 
ound  to  furnish  to  the  bishop  the  information  required  touching 
t  e  religious  concerns  of  the  schools;  but  then*  primary  duty  is  to 
♦h  ^^  *^^  provincial  consistories  of  their  general  condition.     On 
the  other  hand,  they  should  communicate  to  the  bishop  the  report 
01  the  annual  revision,  addressed  to  the  consistories.   The  Protest- 
an  inspectors,  as  clergymen,  are  already  in  connexion  with  the 
J°ods ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  clerical  members  of  the  commit- 
^  of  administration,  ought  to  inform  the  synods  of  the  state  of 
e  schools,  and  take  counsel  in  the  synodal  meetings  in  regard  to 
^^^  ^niprovement.     Lay  inspectors  should  do  this  by  writing. 
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Each  inspector  receives  an  annual  indemnity 
expenses  he  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  his  i 
to  be  rated  by  the  provincial  consistories.  The  s 
and  practice  of  education  is  made  imperative 
both  on  Protestant  and  Catholic  students  of  1 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  the  examination 
unless  found  conversant  with  all  matters  reqnisi 
stration  and  superintendence  of  schools.  The 
with  the  inspector  of  the  circle.  But  it  shoul< 
that  over  the  inspector  stands  the  8chool-<;ounsc 
a  functionary  belonging  to  the  departmental  cc 
and  yet  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  '. 
regency  represented  by  the  school-counsellor, 
founded  with  the  consistory  of  the  province,  of 
board  {SchulcoUeffium)  forms  part.  This  high  scl 
provincial,  not  departmental,  intermeddles  with 
tion  only  in  certain  more  important  points ;  j 
seminaries  for  primary  schoolmasters,  lying,  as 
the  sphere  of  the  regency,  of  the  8chool-couns< 
inspector  of  the  circle.  Of  these  we  have  alread 
pp.  544,  646.) 

Nl.— Of  Private  Schools. 

In  Prussia  all  education,  but  especially  the  < 
people,  rests  on  the  public  establishments ;  the  in 
nation  was  too  important  a  concern  to  be  aband 
but  though  no  dependence  is  placed  by  the  £ 
schools,  these  institutions  are  not  proscribed,  but  s 
the  conditions  necessary  to  obviate  all  serious  d 
cause  of  education.  We  cannot  enter  into  an' 
head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  the  State  on 
through  the  high  qualification  it  secures  in  those 
fides  the  care  of  public  instruction,  raises  the  gem 
psedagogical  competency  to  a  very  lofty  pitch  ; 
takes  measures  directly  to  abate  the  nuisance,  so  p 
ourselves,  of  unqualified  interlopers  in  this  difficul 
tant  occupation.  In  Prussia,  quacks  are  tolen 
medicine  nor  in  education.  Private  instructors 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  moral  and  religious  c 
capacity  is  ascertained  by  examination;  and  the 
they  obtain,  specifies  what,  and  in  what  degree,  X 
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qualiW  to  teach.    Nrather  are  private  estabUsliments  of  ednc»- 
tion  emudpsted  from  public  inspection. 


We  mnst  BabjoiD  U.  Coasin'a  observations  on  this  Law,  and  od 
the  expediency  of  ito  adoption.  They  are  of  high  importance ; 
and  from  their  application  to  the  oircnmatances  of  oar  own  coun- 
try, are  hardly  less  deserving  of  conaderation  to  Bngland  than 
in  France. 

ITie  points  of  whicti  I  have  now  treated  comprehend  the  whole  mecha- 
nism of  primary  education  in  PrnasU.  Then)  U  not  a  sin^e  article  bat  is 
literally  borrowed  from  the  law  of  1819.  This  law,  witbont  entering:  into 
specialties  relative  to  the  sereral  provinces,  neglects  no  object  of  interest. 
A£  a  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  iastmction,  it  Is  the  most  com- 
pnAeawve  and  perfect  with  which  I  am  acqn^ted. 

»  JB,  indet^,  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  its  consmnmate  wisdom. 
HO  inapplicable  general  prindples ;  no  spirit  of  syatem  ;  no  particular  and 
exclniive  Tidrg,  govern  the  Ic^lator ;  he  avails  himself  of  all  the  means 
condiKive  to  his  end,  even  when  these  means  differ  widely  from  each  other. 
A-  ling,  an  absolate  king,  has  given  this  law ;  an  irresponsible  minister  has 
connwlled  or  digested  it ;  yet  no  mistaken  spirit  of  centralization  or  minis- 
terial bnreancracy  is  betrayed ;  almost  every  thing  is  committed,  to  the 
aniborities  of  the  commnne,  of  the  department,  of  the  province ;  with  the 
minister  ia  left  only  the  impnlsion  and  general  snperinteodence.  The  clergy 
have  an  ample  share  in  tiie  direction  of  popular  instruction,  and  the  fathers 
of  {MnlUes  are  likewise  consulted  in  the  towns  and  in  the  villages.  In  a 
word,  all  the  interesla  naturally  concerned  in  the  business,  find  th^  place 
mthiB  orgaolzaUon,  and  concur  each  in  its  own  manner  to  the  common 
*°;7-t^  civilisation  of  the  people. 

this  Pnuaian  law  appears  to  me,  therefore,  excellent ;  hut  we  are  not 
to  imagitie  it  the  result  of  one  man's  wisdom.  Baron  von  Altenstebi,  by 
vhom  it  Was  digested,  U  not  its  author ;  and  it  may  be  ewd  to  have  already 
eiBied  in  »  mass  of  partial  ordinances,  and  in  the  usages  and  manners  of 
the  conntiy.  There  is  not,  periiaps,  a  idngle  article  of  this  long  law,  of  which 
™*™  ««  not  nnmerona  precedents ;  and  in  a  notice  touching  the  history  of 
I^«T  edncation  in  Pnissia,  in  BeckedorTs  Jomual,  I  find  enactments  of 
'  I  ^^  1736,  comprising  a  large  proportion  of  the  regulations  enforced  by 
■  If  1*  "^  **^^-  Th^  obligation  on  parents  to  send  tiieir  children  to  school 
J?"  "»B  standing  in  Pmsaia.  The  extensive  interference  of  the  Chnrdi  ia" 
ths  edncation  of  the  people  ascends  to  the  origin  of  Protestantism,  to  which 
"  "w<*=d  belongs ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  revolution,  accomplUhed  in  the 
»*««  f  Uberty  of  thought,  behoved,  for  its  own  deftence  and  estabUshment, 
M»«k  ont  the  mental  emancipation  of  the  people,  and  the  dlfJiision  of  edn- 
"""n-  The  Uw  of  1819  undoubtedly  pitches  sufflcientiy  high,  what  Is  to  bo 
t»-«bt  a  the  elementary  and  Dnrgher  schools ;  but  if  this  instruction  ^m»» 
"^wve  for  certain  locaUtiea,  it  most  be  stated  that  it  is  already  practised,  and 
*™«T»««Hl,  tommy  others.  Ho  boldeatnwastm  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
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great  seminaiy  for  the  edacation  of  primary  schoolmasters  in  each 
but  there  were  already  similar  establishments  in  most  of  the  aaideDt  proTiocss 
of  the  monarchy .    In  fine,  this  law  did  hardly  more  than  dtstribate  mufiffs'' 
what  existed  previoosly,  not  only  in  Prussia,  bat  throoghont  the  wbolr  / 
Germany.     It  is  not,  therefore,  a  metaphysical  Utopia,  arbitrary  and  in* 
fidal,  like  the  greater  part  of  onr  laws  concerning  primary  edacadon,  hut  i 
measure  founded  on  experience  and  reality.    And  herein  is  seen  the  msoc 
why  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  why  it  has  so  rapidly  prodooed  tin 
happiest  fruits.    Previously  assured  that  it  was  every  where  practkabfe. 
the  Prussian  minister  every  where  required  its  execution,    leaving  tk» 
details  to  the  authorities  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  reaenring  only  u- 
himself  the  primary  movement,  the  impulsion,  and  the  verifieatlon  of  tbr 
whole.    This  impulsion  has  been  so  steady,  this  verification  so  severe.  uC 
the  communal,  departmental,  and  provincial  authorities,  the  Sckoai-boar*! 
in  the  provincial  consistories,  the  Sdiool-counsdlor  in  each  coancil  of  depin- 
ment,  the  Inspectors  in  the  circles,  the  Commissions  in  the  towns,  and  tke 
Committees  in  the  urban  and  rural  communes — all  the  authorities  snpena* 
tendent  of  the  schools,  have  exerted  a  zeal  at  once  so  unremitted,  and  9^ 
well  applied,  that  at  present  what  the  law  prescribes  is  almost  everywhcfv 
below  what  is  actually  performed.    For  example : — ^The  law  oonunasdi  ^ 
establishment  in  each  department  of  a  great  primary  Seminary  ;  and  tber^ 
is  now,  not  only  one  such  in  every  department,  but  frequently,  likewise, 
several  smaller  subsidiary  seminaries ; — a  result  which,  in  a  certain  sort. 
guarantees  all  others ;  for  such  establishments  can  only  flourish  in  prcipv- 
tion  as  the  masters  whom  they  prepare  find  comfortable  appointoienCs,  ta^ 
the  comfortable  appointment  of  masters  says  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  primary  instniction.    The  schoolmasters  have  been  nused  to  fasc- 
tionaries  of  the  state,  and  as  such  have  now  right  to  a  retiring  pensioB  ia 
their  old  age ;  and  there  is  formed  in  every  department  a  fond  for  tb€ 
widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  which  the  law  has  reoommend^ 

rather  than  enforced The  greatest  difficolty  ^-^ 

to  obtain,  in  the  new  provinces,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Rhine,  th* 
execution  of  that  article  of  the  law  which,  under  rigorous  penalties,  impose?? 
on  parents  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  The  ministtr 
wisely  suspended  that  part  of  the  law  in  these  provinces,  and  applied  himself 
to  accomplish  a  similar  result  by  persuasion  and  emulation ;  then,  at  te^* 
when  he  had  disseminated  the  taste  for  education  in  these  provinces,  «nd 
deemed  them  sufficiently  prepared,  he,  in  1825,  rendered  the  law  obligaton. 

and  thenceforward  strictly  enforced  its  execution [£xami4e».j 

The  law  has  been  universally  applied,  but  with  a  prudent  combiuatioD  d 

mildness  and  rigour.    Thus,  &c I  have  thought  it  useful  u* 

study  the  mode  in  which  the  Grovemment  has  applied  the  general  law  d 
1819  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fosen,  far  behind  even  the  province  of  the 
Rhine.  I  have  under  my  eyes  a  number  of  documents,  which  prove  tk 
wisdom  of  the  ministerial  measures  and  the  progress  which  primary  instroc- 
tion,  with  the  civilisation  it  represents,  have  made  in  this  Polish  portioa  ii 
the  monarchy.  It  would  be  likewise  desirable  that  there  were  published  in 
French,  all  the  ministerial  and  provincial  instructions  touching  the  applici- 
tion  of  the  law  of  1819  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  eda- 
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cauon  in  tlus  portion  of  the  Prussian  population,  numerous  and  wealthy, 
bat  comparatively  xmenlightened,  and  apprehensive  lest  the  faith  of  thwr 
cuildren  might  be  periled  by  an  attendance  on  the  public  schools. 

*  In  the  present  sUte  of  things,  a  hiw  regarding  primary  education  is,  in 
*  ranee,  assnredly  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity.  But  how  is  a  good 
^wto  be  fipamed  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  and  of  aU  experience  in  this 
importMt  matter?  The  education  of  the  people  has  been  hitherto  so 
neglected ;  the  attempts  have  been  so  few,  and  these  few  so  unsuccessful 

.  we  are  totaUy  destitute  of  those  common  notions,  those  foreclosed  opi- 
nions irradicated  at  once  in  our  habits  and  judgments,  which  constitute  the 
condiuons  and  bases  of  a  true  legislation.  I  am  anxious  for  a  Uw,  and  a 
law  I  also  dread ;  for  I  tremble  lest  we  should  again  commence  a  course  of 
^nary  legislation,  instead  of  turning  our  attention  to  what  actuaUy  is. 
i'Od  grant  that  we  be  made  to  comprehend,  that,  at  present,  a  law  on  pri- 
mary education  can  only  be  a  provisory,  not  a  definitive  measare ;  that  of 
necessity  it  must  be  remodelled  some  ten  years  hence,  and  that  the  problem 
w  only  to  supply  the  more  urgent  wants,  and  bestow  a  legislative  sanction 
on  some  incontestible  points.  What  are  these  pomts?  I  will  attemot  tn 
signahze  them  from  actual  facts.  ^ 

*  The  notion  of  compellmg  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  prevalent  to  enable  us  at  present  to  pass  it  incontinently 

a  law ;  but  all  are  at  one  in  this— that  a  school  is  an  establishment 

T^T^  ^  ^^^'^  commune,  and  it  is  readily  admitted  that  this  school 

snoold  be  maintamed  at  the  expense  of  the  commune,  allowing  the  com- 

mune,  if  too  poor,  to  have  recourse  on  the  department,  and  the  department 

on  the  state.   This  point,  then,  is  not  disputed,  and  ought  to  be  ratified  into 

,  *^'    ?7®  P'^ctice  has  even  preceded  the  enactment :  during  the  last  year 

ne  municipal  councils  have  been  every  where  voting  the  highest  amount  of 

nds  within  their  means  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  their  commune. 

^  ere  remams  only  to  convert  this  almost  general  fact  into  a  legal  obliga- 

necftZ-i^*7  ^^  *ware,  sir,  that  many  councils  of  department  have  felt  the 
tic^  ensuring  the  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  their  better  educa- 
'  y  establishing  withm  their  bounds  a  primary  normal  school ;  and  we 
Inxn  *^™'  ^**  ^  *^^  expenditure  there  has  been  frequently  more  of 
^oM  I  ^^P*"^™®^y-  This  also  is  a  valuable  indication  ;  and  the  law 
whe  h  ^  ^^^rm  and  generalise  what  at  present  takes  place  almost  every 
PrinT'  ^.  ^^^^'^^^"^  *  primary  normal  school  for  each  department,  as  a 
norm^  h^^  *^^  ^^^^  commune  :  it  being  understood  that  this  primary 
ai  school  should  be  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
^wes  of  each  department. 

Hav     '^'  ^^^^'  ^^  *^^  ^®^  unportant  points  on  which  all  are  agreed : 

larw  ^^a  ^^*  ^^  ^®"  ^'"'^'^  ^^^  *^®  demands,  of  a  great  many  towns, 

whi  h    K  *"*"'  ^^'  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary  schools,  and  in 

mnn  1     n  ^«^ction,  without  attempting  to  emulate  our  royal  and  com- 

cokr  ^^^  '^  classical  and  scientific  studies,  should  devote  a  more  parti- 

ar  attention  to  objects  of  a  more  general  utiUty,  and  indispensable  to  that 

inerous  class  of  the  population  which,  without  entering  into  the  learned 

essions,  finds,  however,  the  want  of  a  more  extensive  and  varied  culture 
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than  the  lower  orders,  strictly  so  called — 
towns  everj  where  call  oat  for  sacb  establi 
cils  have  voted  considerable  fands  for  this  j 
selres  to  yon,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necess^ 
advice.  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in  our 
are  well  aware  that  I  am  a  zealous  defender  • 
not  only  do  I  think  that  it  is  expedient  t 
studies,  more  especially  the  philological  dep 
convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  strengthene 
always  maintaining  our  incontestible  saperio 
matical  sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Genm 
cal  instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  are 
essential  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  th 
which  thej  consider  under  all  its  mighty  aspc< 
language  and  literature  of  nations  who  have 
of  their  passage  on  the  earth ;  there,  in  the  pn 
which  continually  renovate  and  improve  society 
which  reveals  to  us  the  simple  elements,  and  the 
that  wondrous  being,  which  history,  literatnn; 
clothe  hi  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  alv 
less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution, 
the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  mora 
enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act  of  ba 
true  civilisation,  and  in  a  certain  sort,  the  crime  < 
royal  colleges,  then,  and  even  a  large  proportion 
to  introduce  into  the  sanctuary  the  flower  of  or 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  But  the  whole  po 
to  enter  our  colleges  ?  In  France,  primaiy  edac 
and  between  this  education  and  that  of  onr  coll^ 
it  follows  that  the  father  of  a  family,  even  In  the  loir 
who  has  the  honourable  desire  of  bestowing  a  snita 
can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Serioi 
result.  In  genend,  these  young  men,  who  are  not 
tination,  prosecute  theur  studies  with  little  assidait} 
to  the  profession  and  habits  of  their  family,  as  nothii 
ordinary  life  occurs  to  recall  and  keep  ap  their  colI< 
are  sure  to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  km 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college  acquaints 
make  it  almost  unpossible  to  acoommodate  themseki 
condition  of  their  parents :  hence  a  race  of  restless  z 
their  lot,  with  others,  and  with  tbemselres,  enemies 
which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their  place,  i 
acquirements,  a  talent  more  or  less  solid,  and  an  t 
throw  themselves  mto  all  the  paths  either  of  sernh'ty  oi 
should  undoubtedly  remain  open  to  all,hnt  we  ought  m 
without  discretion,  the  lower  orders;  and  this  we  do, 
institutiona  intermediate  between  the  primary  schools  ai 
many,  and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishm 
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»TL.    I  haye  already  described  several  in  detail,  at  Frankfort,  Weimar,  Leip- 
^ ;  and  they  are  consecrated  by  the  Prussian  law  of  1819.    You  are  aware 
at  X  speak  of  what  are  called  Bnrgher-schools  (JBuer^enchukn)^  a  word 
hich  accurately  contradistingnlshes  them  from  the  Learned  Schools  (fitUht' 
nschulet%\  called  in  Germany  Gymnasia,  and  with  ns  Colleges ;  a  name  in 
[Yier  respects  honourable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  who  are  not  degraded  by 
^tending  these  schools,  and  to  the  people,  who  are  thus  elevated  to  the 
oargeoisie.    The  burgher  schools  constitute  the  higher  degree  of  primary 
3straction,  of  which  the  elementary  schools  are  the  lower.    There  are  thus 
nly  two  degrees :   1.  The  Elementary  tchoolj  which  is  the  common  basis  of 
ill  popular  education  in  town  and  country ;  2.  The  Burgher-Mckool^  which,  in 
owns  of  every  size  where  there  exists  a  middle  class,  affords  to  all  those  who 
wre  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  an  education  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  liberal.    The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  maximum  for  the  instmc- 
:lon  of  the  elementary  school,  fixes  a  minimum  for  that  of  the  burgher 
i^chool ;  and  there  are  two  very  different  examinations,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  license  of  primary  teacher  in  these  several  degrees.     The  elementary 
school  ought  to  be  one ;  for  it  represents,  and  is  destined  to  foster  and  con- 
firm, the  national  unity,  and,  in  general,  it  is  not  right  that  the  limit  fixed  by 
\&w  for  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  should  be  overpassed ;  but 
the  case  is  different  in  the  Burgher- school ;  as  this  is  destined  for  a  class 
essentially  different,  the  middle  class ;  and  it  should  naturally  be  able  to  rise 
in  accommodation  to  the  higher  circumstan9e8  of  that  class  in  the  more  im- 
portant towns.    Thus  it  is  that  in  Prussia  the  burgher  school  has  various 
gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with  which  I  have  made  you 
acquainted,  up  to  that  higher  degree  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Gymna- 
sium, properly  so  denominated,  and  thus  sometimes  obtains  the  name  of 
Progynmasium.    I  transmit  you  an  instruction  relative  to  the  different  pro« 
gymnasia  in  the  department  of  Munster ;  you  will  there  see  that  these  estab- 
lishments are,  as  the  title  indicates,  preparatory  gymnasia,  where  the  classi- 
cal and  scientific  instruction  stops  within  certain  limits,  but  where  the 
burgher  dass  can  obtain  a  truly  liberal  education.    In  general,  the  German 
burgher  schools,  somewhat  inferior  to  our  colleges  hi  classical  and  scientific 
studies,  are  incomparably  superior  to  them  in  what  is  taught  of  religion, 
geography,  history,  the  modem  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national 
literature.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  establish 
in  France,  by  one  name  or  other,  burgher  schools,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, and  to  remodel  to  this  form  a  certain  number  of  our  communal  col- 
leges.   I  regard  this,  sir,  as  an  affair  of  state.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  we 
have  already  various  degrees  of  primary  instruction  in  France,  and  that  what 
I  reqiure  has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  we  have 
three  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined ;  the  distinction  is  therefore  naught. 
These  three  degrees  are  an  arbitrary  classification,  the  principle  of  which  I 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend,  whilst  the  two  degrees  determined  by  the 
Prossiau  law  are  manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.     Finally, 
comprehendmg  these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education,  it 
is  not  Qnimportant  to  distinguish  and  characterise  them  by  different  names ; 
but  these  names — schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree — ^mark 
uothmg  but  abstract  differences ;  they  speak  not  to  the  unagination,  and 
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make  no  impression  on  the  intellect.  In  Pntssia,  the  nan 
School  and  Bnrgher-school,  as  representing  the  inferior  and 
of  primary  instmction,  are  popular.  That  of  Mittdsckuk  (^ 
also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany, — a  name  which 
be  conveniently  adopted  by  ns.  That,  and  Elementary  Sch 
prehend  the  two  essential  degrees  of  primary  instmction ;  \ 
normal  schools  wonld  fhmish  masters  eqnally  for  both  deg 
however,  there  behoved  to  be  two  kinds  of  exammations,  i 
licenses.  There  would  remain  for  you  only  to  fix  a  minimni 
school,  as  yon  would  undoubtedly  do  for  the  elementary  sc 
to  allow  the  several  departments  gradually  to  surpass 
according  to  their  resources  and  their  success. 
*  >*  This  is  what  appears  to  me  substantially  contained  in 
addressed  to  you  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  snbj< 
conmiunal  colleges ;  whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and  scJ 
afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of  more  general 
in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which  they  know  not  how  to 
more  than  once  they  have  denominated  Industrial  Schooh 
tion  to  our  colleges.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  i] 
of  our  colleges ;  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  it,  they  ought  t^ 
We  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  two  descriptions  of  ] 
leges ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  good  discipline,  and  would  nu 
the  more  difficult  studies  to  the  profit  of  the  easier.  N< 
give  the  name  of  industrial  schools  to  schools  in  which 
supposed  to  have  any  particular  vocation.  The  people  fe< 
it  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  make  choice  of  the  means  by  wh 
to  be  satisfied.  A  cry  is  raised  from  one  extremity  of  F 
demanding  for  three-fourths  of  the  French  nation  establisl] 
between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges 
urgent;  they  are  almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a 
highest  importance,  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  di 
prayer,  numerous  attempts  more  or  less  successful,  call 
render  it  at  once  indispensable  and  easy." 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  conclude,  leaving 
matter  of  the  Rapport  imnoticed,  and  the  wliol 
What  we  have  extracted  of  the  former,  will  af 
the  exceeding  importance  of  its  contents.  Of  tli 
us  a  German  translation  by  Dr  Kroeger  of  Ha 
appended  some  valuable  notes ;  but,  though  the 
parably  greater  importance  for  this  country,  we 
tation  that  it  will  appear  in  English.  We  are 
our  wants.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  all  educati 
in  Britain  lies  less  in  the  amount,  however  eno^ 
be  performed,  than  in  the  notion  that  not  a  grej 
Our  paedagogical  ignorance  is  only  equalled   b^ 
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♦K   ^^'  ^^^  where  few  are  competent  to  understand,  all  believe 
bS^^^  qualified  to  decide. 

Wi^     ^^  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  said  something  of  the 
^^*^^y  of  primary  education  in  Germany ;  and  a  word  on  the  system 

OX  popular  instruction  in  some  of  the  North  American  democracies, 
which,  however  inferior,  still  approaches  nearest  to  that  established 
in  the  autocratic  monarchies  of  the  empire.     We  should  also  have 
attempted  to  show,  though  somewhat  startling  in  its  appliance  to 
ourselves,  that  Aristotle's  criterion  of  lui  honest  and  intelligent 
government  holds  universally  true.     A  government,  says  the  phi- 
losopher, ruling  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is,  of  its  very  nature,  anxious 
for  the  education  of  all,  not  only  because  intelligence  is  in  itself 
^  good,  and  the  condition  of  good,  but  even  in  order  that  its  suh- 
jects  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  itself  the 
source ;  whereas  a  government  ruling  for  the  profit  of  its  admini- 
Btrators,  is  naturally  wiUmg  to  debase  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  governed,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  disqualified  to  under- 
stand, to  care  for,  and  to  assert  their  rights.— But  we  must  leave 
these  mquiries  for  the  present ;  trusting  to  be  able,  ere  long,  to 
"•esume  them. 
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Thinking   (employing  that  term  as  comprehending  aD 
cognitiye  energies,)  is  of  two  kinds.     It  is  either  A)  Negatire  zv* 
B)  Positiye. 

A. )  Thinking  is  Neoatiyb,  (in  propriety,  a  negation  of  dioa^/, 
when  Existence  is  not  attributed  to  an  object.   It  is  of  two  kii^is 
in  as  much  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  conditions  of  posz&rf 
thinking  is  yiolated.    In  either  case,  the  result  is  NoUdng. 

I.)  If  the  condition  of  Non-contr<idictum  bo  not  fblfiM,  tber^ 
emerges  The  really  Impassible,  what  has  been  called  in  the  scbook 
Nihil  punim. 

II.)  If  the  condition  of  RelcUivity  be  not  purified,  there  r^olu 
7^  Impassible  to  thought;  that  is,  what  may  exist,  but  whsi  w< 
are  unable  to  conceiye  existing.  This  impossible,  the  schools  hare 
not  contemplated ;  we  are,  therefore,  compelled,  for  the  sake  o( 
symmetry  and  precision,  to  giYO  it  a  scholastic  appellaliuk  x 
the  NikU  oagitabUe, 

B.)  Thinking  is  Positive,  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the  onlj 
real  thought,)  when  Existence  is  predicated  of  an  object  6r 
existence  is  not,  however,  here  meant  real  or  objective  existence, 
but  only  existence  subjective  or  ideal.  Thus,  imagining  a  CenUor 
or  a  Hippogryph,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  phantasm  has  any 
being  beyond  our  imagination ;  but  still  we  attribute  to  it  as 
actual  existence  in  thought.  Nay,  we  attribute  to  it  a  posable 
existence  in  creation ;  for  we  can  represent  nothing,  which  we  do 
not  think,  as  within  the  limits  of  Almighty  power  to  realise. — f<^ 
tive  thinking  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  under  two  concfitions: 
the  condition  of  I)  Non-contradiction,  and  the  condition  of  U' 
Relativity.     If  both  are  fulfilled,  we  think  Something. 

I.)  Non-contradiction.  This  condition  is  insuperable.  ^^ 
think  it,  not  only  as  a  law  of  thought,  but  as  a  law  of  things ;  aoJ 
while  we  suppose  its  violation  to  determine  an  absolute  impo^ 
bility,  we  suppose  its  fulfilment  to  afford  only  the  NoUia^posilM^ 
Thought  is,  under  this  condition,  merely  explicative  or  onoly^' 
and  the  condition  itself  is  brought  to  bear  under  three  phases, 
constituting  three  laws  :  i.) — ^the  law  of  Identity  ;  iL)— the  law  c-f 
Contradiction ;  iii.)— the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  sciemt 
of  these  laws  is  Logic;  and  as  the  laws  are  only  explicftti^^* 
Logic  is  only^brwioi  (The  principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  shorn 
be  excluded  from  Logic.  For,  in  as  much  as  this  principle  is  not 
material  (material=non-formal,)  it  is  only  a  derivation  of  the  thrtt 
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formal  laws ;  and  in  as  mncb  aa  it  is  material,  it  coincides  with  the 
principle  of  Causality,  and  is  extra-logical). 

Though  necessary  to  state  the  condition  of  Non-contradiction, 
there  is  no  dispute  about  its  effect,  no  danger  of  its  violation. 
When  I,  therefore,  speak  of  the  CondtHaned,  I  use  the  term  in 
special  reference  to  Relativity.  By  existence  conditioned,  is  meant, 
emphatically,  existence  relative,  existence  thought  under  relation. 
Eelation  may  thus  be  understood  to  contain  all  the  categories  and 
forms  of  positive  thought. 

II.)  Reiativity.    This  condition  (by  which,  be  it  observed,  is 
meant  the  relatively  or  conditionally  relaHve,  and,  therefore,  not 
even  the  relative,  absolutely  or  infinitely,) — this  condition  is  not 
insuperable.    "We  should  not  think  it  as  a  law  of  things,  but 
merely  as  a  law  of  thought ;  for  we  find  that  there  are  contradic- 
tory opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of  Excluded  Middle, 
must  be  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by  us  be  positively  thought, 
as  possible. — ^Thinking,  under  this  condition,  is  ampliative  or 
synthetic.    Its  science,  Metaphysic,  (using  that  term  in  a  compre- 
hen^ve  meaning,)  is  therefore  material,  in  the  sense  of  non-formal. 
The  condition  of  Relativity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is  brought 
to  bear  under  three  principal  relations ;  the  first  of  which  springs 
from  the  atibjeet  of  knowlege — ^the  mind  thinking,  {ths  relation  of 
Knowlege) ;  the  second  and  third  from  the  obfect  of  knowlege — 
the  thing  thought  about,  (the  relations  of  Existence). 

(Besides  these  necessary  and  origmal  relations,  of  which  alone 
it  is  requisite  to  speak  in  an  alphabet  of  human  thought,  there  are 
many  relations,  contingent  and  derivative,  which  we  frequentiy 
employ  in  the  actual  applications  of  our  cognitive  energies.    Such 
for  example  (without  arrangement,)  as— True  and  False,  Good 
and  Bad,  Perfect  and  Imperfect,  Easy  and  Difficult,  Desire  and 
Averrion,  Simple  and  Complex,  Uniform  and  Various,  Singular 
and  Universal,  Whole  and  Part,  Similar  and  Dissimilar,  Congru- 
ent and  Incongruent,  Equal  and  Unequal,  Orderly  and  Disorderly, 
Beautiful  and  Deformed,  Material  and  Immaterial,  Natural  and 
Aj^ificial,  Organised  and  Inorganised,  Young  and  Old,  Male  and 
Female,  Parent  and  Child,  &c.  &c.     Tliese  admit  of  classification 
tram  different  points  of  view ;  but  to  attempt  tiieir  arrangement 
at  an,  far  less  on  any  exclusive  principle,  would  here  be  manifestly 
out  of  place.) 

i-)  The  relations  of  Knowlege  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object  of  thought, 
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Sblf  and  Not-«elf,  {Ego  and  Nonrtgo, — Stiijectwe  and  Oh^ 
tive.)  Whatever  comes  into  consciousness,  is  thought  hy  m^  ei^ 
as  belonging  to  the  mental  self,  exdusiyely,  (sabjectiTO-ButgecdTe . 
or  as  belonging  to  the  not-self,  exclosivel j,  (objectiTO-objecdTe,'i 
or  as  belonging  partly  to  both,  (sabjectiTo-objectiTe).     It  is  &&- 
cult,  however,  to  find  words  to  express  precisely  all  the  compki 
correlations  of  knowledge.    For  in  cognizing  a  mere  affection  d 
self,  we  objectify  it ;  it  forms  a  subject-object  or  subjectiTe  object 
or  Bubjectivo-subjectiye  object:  and  how  shall  we  name  and  discn- 
minate  a  mode  of  mind,  representative  of  and  relative  to  a  modr 
of  matter  ?  This  difficulty  is,  however,  strictly  psycholi^caL    In 
so  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned,  it  is  madfest  that  all  Aete 
cognitions  exist  for  us,  only  as  terms  of  a  earrdaticm. 

The  relations  of  ExUtence,  arising  from  the  object  of  knowiese, 
are  twofold;  in  as  much  as  the  relation  is  either  Intrinaie  or 
Extrinsic. 

ii.)  As  the  relation  of  Existence  is  IntrinsiCy  it  is  that  of  Scb- 
STANCE  AND  QuALiTT,  (form,  accideut,  property,  mode,  affecdcx 
phsenomenon,  appearance,  attribute,  predicate,  &a  It  may  be 
called  qualitcUive. 

Substance  and  Quality  are,  manifestly,  only  thought  as  mo- 
tual  relatives.  We  cannot  think  a  quality  existing  ab6olutei]r. 
in  or  of  itself.  We  are  constrained  to  think  it,  aa  inhering  is 
some  basis,  substratum,  hypostasis,  or  substance ;  but  this  sub- 
stance cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  except  negatively,  that  is,  as 
the  unapparent — the  inconceivable  correlative  of  certain  appear- 
ing qualities.  If  we  attempt  to  think  it  positively,  we  can  thisk 
it  odiy  by  transforming  it  into  a  quality  or  bundle  of  qualities, 
which,  again,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  an  unknown  substance, 
now  supposed  for  their  incogitable  basis.  Everything,  in  fact, 
may  be  conceived  as  the  quality,  or  as  the  substance  of  soine- 
thing  else.  But  absolute  substance  and  absolute  quality,  these 
are  both  inconceivable,  as  more  than  negations  of  the  oonoeivaUe 
It  is  hardly  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  term  Substance  is  vul- 
garly applied,  in  the  abusive  signification,  to  a  congeries  of  quali- 
ties, denoting  those  especially  which  are  more  permanent,  in  con- 
trast to  those  which  are  more  transitory.  (See  the  treatise  De 
Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  c.  iv.) 

What  has  now  been  said,  applies  equally  to  Mind  and  Matter. 
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Aa  the  relation  of  Existence  ie  Extrinsic,  it  is  threefold ;  and  as 
conatituted  by  three  species  of  quantity,  it  may  be  called  quantita- 
tive. It  is  revised  in  or  by :  1",  Protensive  quantity.  Pretension,  or 
Time;  2".  Extensive  quantity,  Extension  or  Space ;  SMntensive 
quantity.  Intension  or  Degree.  These  quantities  may  be  all  consi- 
dered, either  aa  CoTUinuoua  or  as  Discrete;  and  they  constitute  the 
three  last  great  relations  which  we  have  here  to  signalise. 

in.)  TiHB,  Protemion  or  protensive  quantity,  called  likewise 
Duration,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  thought.  It  may  be  conm- 
dered  both  in  itself  and  in  the  things  which  it  contma. 

Considered  in  itself.— Space  is  poMtively  mconceiTable,  if  wo 
attempt  to  construe  it  in  thought ;— either,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
absolutely  commencing  or  absolutely  terminating,  or  on  the  other, 
as  infinite  or  eternal,  whether  ab  ante  or  a  post ;  and  it  is  no  leas 
mconceiTable,  if  we  attempt  to  fix  an  absolute  minimum  or  to  fol- 
°r  "l"'  ^  inBnite  division.  It  is  positively  conceivable :  if  con- 
ceiTwl  as  an  indefinite  past,  present  or  future ;  and  aa  an  inde- 
temunate  mean  between  the  two  unthinkable  extremes  of  an  abso- 
ute  least  and  an  infinite  divisibility.     For  thus  it  is  relative. 

Hffi^^r*'  **"  "^'"^^  ^***  ""^  -^^^  Future  there  is  comparatively 
no  dittcalty,  because  these  are  positively  thought  as  protenaive 
^tilJea.  But  Time  Present,  when  we  attempt  to  realise  it, 
Mems  to  escape  us  altogether— to  vanish  into  nonentity.  The 
Fraent  wnnot  be  conceived  as  of  any  length,  of  any  quantity,  of 
cei  bl^  *°°'  "*  *'""^'  *^  "^y  ^'^'^  positive.  It  is  only  con- 
™ .  "*  ?  negation,  as  the  point  or  line  (and  these  are  only 
^ons)  la  which  the  past  ends  and  the  future  begina,— in 
*luch  they  Umit  each  otherT 

1q  fact      "  ^  °^°'*°'  "*'  ■>*  P^le-  «i*  d^J^  'oin  de  moi." 

tivelv  '  "^  "^  "^^'^  *°  conceive  how  we  do  exist ;  and,  specula- 

semBCT**-"^""*  *^""*' '"  'ts  most  literal  acceptation — "  Victuri 

pw.  wutmiM  nunqnam."     The  Eleatic  Zeno'a  demonstration 

01  tne  impossibility  of  Motion,  is  not  more  insoluble  than  eould  be 

r~™  ^  !»■«>*■.  that  the  Present  ha«  no  reality  ;  for  however  cer- 

.    .       ^y  ^  of  both,  we  can  positively  think  neither.     So  true 

IB  It  aa  said  by  St  Augustin :  "  What  ia  Time,— if  not  aaked,  I 

ThL    •  **'f°'P*'''g  *°  explain,  I  know  not." 

.   .  ^  "*  Time  are  either  co-inclusive  or  co-escIusiTe.    Things 

™^T  "^"^^"'^  f'f  the  same  time  are,  pro  tanto,  identical,  appa,. 

•■eimj  and  m  thought ;  if  of  different  times,  (as  causes  and  effect, 

""^ «'  MWtWum,)  they  appear  as  different,  but  are  thought  as 
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identical.   Things  oo-exclmYe  are  mutually,  diber  prior  aad  pci 
terior,  or  contemporaneous. 

The  impossibility  we  experience  of  thinking  negatiTely  or 
non-existent,  non-existent,  consequently  in  time  (either  past 
future,)  aught,  which  we  have  conceived  poatively  or  as 
ent, — ^this  impossibility  affords  the  principle  of  CaugaUhi,  &c. 
(Specially  deyeloped  in  the  'sequel.) 

l^e  applies  to  both  Substance  and  Quality ;  and  indodes  tL^ 
other  quantities.  Space  and  Degree. 

iv.)  Space,  Extension  or  extensiye  quantity  is,  in  like  mumer. 
a  necessary  condition  of  thought ;  and  may  also  be  considered 
both  in  itself,  and  in  the  things  which  it  contains. 

C!onsidered  in  itself. — Space  is  positiyely  inconcdiTable : — as  j 
whole,  either  infinitely  unbounded,  or  absolutely  bounded ;  as  ^ 
part,  either  infinitely  divisible,  or  absolutely  indivisible.  Spane  > 
positively  conceivable: — as  a  mean  between  these  extremes;  m 
other  words,  we  can  think  it  either  as  an  indefinite  whole,  or  ^ 
an  indefinite  part.    For  thus  it  is  relative. 

The  things  contained  in  Space  may  be  considered,  either  s 
relation  to  this  form,  or  in  relation  to  each  other. — In  relation  i" 
Space :  the  extension  occupied  by  a  thing  is  called  its  place ;  ^'i 
a  thing  changing  its  place,  gives  the  relation  of  motion  in  space 
space  itself  being  always  conceived  as  immoveable, 
"  Btabillsque  manens  dat  cimcta  moveri/* 

— Considered  in  relation  to  each  other.  Things,  spacially ,  are  ^th<:: 
inclusive,  thus  originating  the  relation  of  contidning  and  etc- 
twied ;  or  co-exclusive,  thus  determining  the  relation  of  positfcD 
or  situation — of  here  and  there. 

Space  applies,  proximately,  to  things  considered  as  Substance  • 
for  the  qualities  of  substances,  though  they  are  in,  mav  s  '^ 
occupy,  space.  In  fact,  it  is  by  a  merely  modern  abuse  of  tb: 
term,  that  the  affections  of  Extension  have  been  styled  Qtialit*''' 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  admit  the  po^^^ 
bility  of  unextended  substance.  '  Extension,  being  a  condition  oi 
positive  thinking,  clings  to  all  our  conceptions ;  and  it  is  o&^ 
merit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  that  it  proves  sp^ 
to  be  only  a  law  of  thought,  and  not  a  law  of  things.  The  diffi- 
culty of  thinking,  or  rather  of  admitting  as  possible,  the  iwm^^^ 
riality  of  the  soul,  is  shown  by  the  tardy  and  timorous  manner  id 
which  the  inextension  of  the  thinking  subject  was  recognised  ui 
the  Christian  Church.     Some  of  the  earlv  Councils  and  most  ii 
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the  Fathers  maintained  the  extended,  while  denymg  the  corporeal, 
nature  of  the  spiritual  principle ;  and,  though  I  cannot  allow,  that 
Descartes  was  the  first  by  whom  the  immateriality  of  mind  was 
fully  acknowledged,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  assertion  of 
the  inextension  and  illocality  of  the  soul,  was  long  and  very  gene- 
rally eschewed,  as  tantamount  to  the  assertion,  tJbat  it  was  a  mere 
nothing. 

On  space  are  dependent  what  are  called  the  Primary  Qualities 
of  body,  strictly  so  denominated,  and  Space  combined  with  Degree 
affords,  of  body,  the  Secundo-primary  Qualities.  (On  this  dis- 
tinction, see  Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  846—853.) 

Our  inability  to  conceive  an  absolute  eUmination  from  space  of 
aught,  which  we  have  conceived  to  occupy  space,  gives  the  law  of 
what  I  have  called  Ultimate  IncompresdlnlUy,  &c.    (/&.  P-  ^J-) 

V.)  Dbqrbb,  IrOendim  or  intensive  quantity  is  not,  like  Time 
and  Space,  an  absolute  condition  of  thought.     Existences  are  not 
necessarily  thought  under  it ;  it  does  not  apply  to  Substance,  but 
to  Quality,  and  that  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  word. 
For  it  does  not  apply  to  what  have  (abusively)  been  called  by 
modem  philoa  p^ers  tlie  Prunary  Qualities  of  body  ;  these  being 
merely  evolutions  of  Extension,  which,  again,  L*    not  thought 
under  Degree.     (Dissertations  on  Reid,  p.  846,   sq.)     Degree 
may,  therefore,  be  thought  as  null,  or  as  existing  only  potentially. 
But  thinking  it  to  be,  we  must  think  it  as  a  quantity  ;  and,  as  a 
quantity,  it  ig  positively  both  inconceivable  and  conceivable.— 
It  is  positively  inconceivable  :   absolutely,  either  as  least  or  as 
greatest;  mfinitely,  as  without  limit,  either  in  increase  or  in 
di™^ution,«_On  the  contrary,  it  is  positively  conceivable ;  as  in- 
defimtely  high  or  higher,  as  indefinitely  low  or  lower.— The  things 
thought  under  it;  if  of  the  same  intension  are  correlatively  uniform, 
if  of  a  different  degree,  are  correlatively  higher  or  lower. 

Degree  affords  the  relations  of  Actuality  and  Potentiality,— o{ 
^^  and  ^amow,— of  Poti/^r  active,  and  Power  passive,  &c. 

{degree  is,  likewise,  developed  into  what,  in  propriety,  are 
^Ued  the  Secondary  Qualities  of  body  ;  and  combined  with 
Space,  into  the  Secmido^mary.     {lb.  p.  853,  p.  848,  sq.) 

^  n^ttch  for  the  Conditions  of  Thinking,  in  detail. 

^^  ^^  general  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  be  correct,  it  yields 
as  a  corolla,,  that  Judgment,  that  Comparison  is  impUcd  in  every 
^^  ^^  ^PPi-ehension  •  and  the  fact,  that  consciousness  cannot  bo 
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realised  without  aa  energy  of  judgment,  is,  again,  a  proof  of  As 
correctness  of  the  theory,  asserting  the  Relatiyity  of  Tfaoogfat. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  even  firom  the  pieoe&is: 
outline,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  express  converse  of  the  ptuloeophj 
of  the  Absolute, — at  least,  as  this  system  has  been  latterly  erolred 
in  Germany.  For  this  asserts  to  man  a  knowlege  of  the  Uiuoob- 
ditioned, — of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite ;  while  that  denies  to  him 
a  knowlege  of  either,  and  maintains,  all  Which  we  ioi]ne<£aldj 
know,  or  can  know,  to  be  only  the  Conditioned,  the  BelatiTe,  the 
Phienomenal,  the  Finite.  The  one,  supposing  knowl^  to  ht 
only  of  existence  in  itself,  and  existence'  in  itself  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  even  understood,  proclaims — "  Understand  that  you 
may  belieye,"  {*'  Intellige  ut  credas");  the  other,  suppoong  thai 
existence,  in  itself,  is  unknown,  that  apprehension  is  only  of 
phasnomena,  and  that  these  are  received  only  upon  tarust,  as 
incomprehensibly  revealed  facts,  proclaims,  with  the  Prophet,— 
**  Believe  that  ye  may  understand,"  {"  Crede  ut  mtelliga&" 
Is.  vii.  9,  sec.  Ixx.) — But  extremes  meet.  In  one  respect,  botl) 
coincide ;  for  both  agree,  that  the  knowlege  of  NotUng  is  tlie 
principle  or  result  of  all  true  philosophy : — 

^'  Scire  Nihi^j — stndinm,  qno  nos  Istamnr  utriqne." 
But  the  one  doctrine,  openly  maintaining  that  the  S^othing  must 
yield  everything,  is  a  philosophic  omniscience;  whereas  the  other, 
holding  that  Nothing  can  yield  nothing,  is  a  philosophic  nesciefioa 
In  other  words  : — ^the  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  is  a  philo- 
sophy confessing  relative  ignorance,  but  professing  absolute  know- 
lege ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned  is  a  philosophy  pro- 
fessing relative  knowlege,  but  confessing  absolute  ignorance.  Tbos, 
touching  the  Absolute :  the  watchword  of  the  one  is, — "  Xoscendo 
cognoscitur,  ignorando  ignoratur  ;"  the  watchword  of  the  other  m 
— "  Noscendo  ignoratur,  ignorando  cogno^itur." 

But  which  is  true  ? — To  answer  this,  we  need  only  to  exaaane 
our  own  consciousness  ;  there  shall  we  recognise  the  limited 
**  extent  of  our  tether." 

*^  Tecum  habita,  et  n6ris  qnam  sit  tibi  carta  snpeUex." 
But  this  one  requisite  is  fulfilled  (alas !)  by  few ;  and  the  &sBe 
philosophic  poet  has  to  lament : — 

^'  Ut  nemo  in  sese  ten  tat  descendere, — nemo ; 
Sed  praecedenti  spectatur  mantlca  tergo !  ^ 

To  manifest  the  utility  of  introducing  the  principle  of  the  Con- 


ditioned  into  our  metophyaical  speculatioiiB,  I  sball  (alwajB  in 
on^ne)  give  one  only,  bat  a  signal  iUustration  of  its  importance. 
Uf  all  queationB  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  concerning 
ongin  of  our  judgment  of  Cause  and  Effect  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  celebrated ;  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
**"^Jf  ■'**'  *"™'*  *  comprehenMve  yiew  of  the  Tarious  theories, 
proposed  in  oipl&nation,  not  to  say,  among  these,  any  satisfactory 
WTjanation  of  the  phenomenon  itself. 

The  phrenomenon  is  thi8:_When  aware  of  a  new  appearance, 
"e  are  unabU  to  conoeiye  that  therein  has  originated  any  new 
enstence,  and  are,  therefore,  am^rained  to  think,  that  what  now 
appeanj  to  us  under  a  new  form,  had  preyiously  an  exbtenoe 
MOCT  others.  These  others  (for  they  are  always  ploral)  are 
e    Its  cause ;  and  a  cause  (or  more  properly  causes)  we  cannot 

I  suppose;  for  a  cause  is  simply  every  thing  without  which  the 
but  "i  ""*  '"^^*'  *"**  ""  """^  concurring,  the  effect  cannot 
PossinK  T^  *"  "''*'''y  ""^^'^  ^  construe  it  in  thooght  aa 
oTS  ■  hll  ™"P'*'™^'"^  <*^  existence  baa  been  either  increased 
nothi     K<w.     ■  '^iinot  couceiTe,  either,  on  the  one  band, 

Qothin^  ^^^  something,  or,  on  the  other,  something  becoming 
we  thi^W  t^T  ^°^  ^  ^^  *°  "****  *^®  unJTerse  out  of  nothing, 
himselT  f.^  ?"PPoaing,  that  he  evokes  the  universe  out  of 
coacHvi'     ti,'  "*  nianner,  we  conceive  annihilation,  only  by 

power  '^wtof  to  withdraw  his  creation  from  actuality  into 

'^""lo,  neque  quod  genitn  'st  ad  Nil  revocari ; " 
De  Nihilo  Niba,  in  Nihllnni  Nil  posse  revert! :  "— 
of  antiou'r  ^^  .  "'''"etius  and  Peraus  enounce  a  physicail  axiom 
ditioned  '  ^t  ^f  *"'  **"*"  interpreted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
and  einr  '*  ■  ■  *■*  °"**  "Walled  to  harmony  with  revealed  truth, 
«pre^^"^' .""  ''*  P""^*  f*"""".  t^®  conditions  of  human  thought, 
causality  ™pl»citly,  the  whole  intellectual  phrenomenon  of 

of  MiLn!^*'"  ?"*  "impelled  to  recognise  an  absolute  identity 
Wtween  fl!  ™  *****  *"**  ii  **>^  complement  of  its  causes,— 
«>nlaiii  ail  ti!^"^'"'"  *°**  *«  «•«*"•  '^^  *^"'*  *'"'  •^'^^  ^ 
nothine  b  '  '*  contained  in  the  effect ;  the  effect  to  contain 
the  oth  "'  "^*'  '*  '^"^'"^'i  in  the  causes.  Each  is  the  sum  of 
^''    "  Omnia  mutantur,  nihil  inUrit,"  is  what  we  think. 
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what  we  mast  think ;  nor  can  the  change  itself  be  thought  witfacK^i 
a  cause.  Our  judgment  of  causality  simply  is : — We  neoe^asily 
deny  in  thought,  that  the  object  which  we  apprehend  as  bc^ni- 
ning  to  be,  really  so  begins ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  affinn,  as  we 
must,  the  identity  of  its  present  sum  of  being,  with  the  sum  of  iu 
past  existence. — And  here,  it  is  not  requisite  for  us  to  know, 
under  what  form,  under  what  combination  this  quantum  preHoasi  ? 
existed ;  in  other  words,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recognise  the 
particular  causes  of  this  particular  effect  A  discovery  of  the 
determinate  antecedents  into  which  a  determinate  coDsequem 
may  be  refunded,  is  merely  contingent, — merely  the  resuk  of 
experience ;  but  the  judgment,  that  every  event  should  have  it^ 
causes,  is  necessary,  and  imposed  on  us,  as  a  condition  of  our 
human  intelligence  itself.  This  necessity  of  so  thinking,  is  the 
only  phsBUomenon  to  be  explained. 

Now,  throwing  out  of  account  the  philosophers  who,  like  Dr 
Thomas  Brown,*  quietly  eviscerate  the  problem  of  its  sole  &&- 
culty,  and  enumerating  only  the  theories  which  do  not  accommo- 
date the  phcenomenon  to  be  explained  to  their  attempts  at  eijub- 
nation, — these  are,  in  all,  seven. 

l"", — And,  in  the  first  place,  they  fall  into  two  supreme  daases. 
The  one  (A)  comprehends  those  theories  which  corosider  the  caosal 
judgment  as  adventitiotis,  empirical,  or  a  posteriori^  that  i^  ^ 
derived  from  experience ;  the  other  (B)  comprehends  those  which 
view  it  as  native,  pure,  or  a  prioriy  that  is,  as  a  condition  of  znte;'- 
ligence  itself. — The  two  primary  genera  are,  however,  seva^v 
subdivided  into  various  species. 

2% — The  former  class  (A)  falls  into  two  subordinates;  in  ^ 
much  as  the  judgment  is  viewed  as  founded  either  on  an  orupntii 
(a)  or  on  a  derivative  (b)  cognition. 

3% — Each  of  these  is  finally  distributed  into  two ;  according  ^ 
the  judgment  is  supposed  to  have  an  objective  or  a  sttbfe<^^  ^ 
gin.  In  the  former  case  (a)  it  is  objective,  perhaps  otffectu*o- 
objective,  (1)  when  held  to  consist  in  an  immediate  apprehen^iofi 
of  the  efficiency  of  caiLses  in  the  external  and  internal  woM; 
and  subjective,  or  rather  subjeetivo-ohjective,  (2)  when  viewed  ^ 
given  through  a  edf-conacioumeas  alone  of  the  effi4nency  of  our 
own  volitions. — In  the  latter  case  (b)  it  is  regarded,  if  objective 

*  The  fundamental  vice  of  Dr  Brown's  theory  has  been,  with  great  acotc- 
ness,  exposed  by  his  successor,  Professor  Wilson.  (See  Blackwood'^  Ma^^* 
zine,  July  1836,  vol.  xL,  p.  122,  aq.) 


(3),  as  aproduet  ofindudimx  and  c/eneralUation  ;  if  subjective  (4), 
as  a  remit  <^  aagodatwn  and  custom. 

^"t — Iq  lite  maimer,  the  latter  supreme  class  (B)  is  divided 
into  two,  according  as  the  opinions  under  it,  view  in  the  causal 
judgment,  a  law  of  thought :— either  ultimate,  primary  (c) ;  or 
aeamdary,  derixied  (d). 

^°' — It  is  a  condlary  of  the  former  doctrine  (c),  (which  is  not 
subdivided,)  that  the  judgment  is  a  pomtive  act,  an  affirmative 
deliveranM  of  intelligence  (5).— The  latter  doctrine  (d),  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  judgment  as  of  a  negative  character ; 
and  is  subdivided  into  two.  For  some  mmnt^  that  the  principle 
of  causality  may  be  reaoWed  into  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
or,  more  properly,  non-contradiction  (6) ;  whilst,  though  not  pre- 
JiouBly  attempted,  it  may  be  arguod  that  the  judgment  of  causality 
«  a  derivation  from  the  CondUion  of  Bdxuivity  in  Time  (7). 

Piret  and  Second  theories. — Of  these  seven  opinions,  the  first 
™  always  been  held  m  combination  with  the  second ;  whereas, 
Hie  second  has  been  frequently  held  by  those  who  abandon  the  first, 
^idering  them  together,  that  is,  as  the  opinion,  that  we  imme- 
777^  apprehend  the  efficiency  of  causes  external  or  internal ; — 
tnis  IS  obnoxious  to  two  fatal  objections. 
\  Ane  first  is, — that  we  have  no  such  approhenaon,  no  such 
eiperience.  It  is  now,  indeed,  universally  admitted,  that  we  have 
""  P*''*^ption  of  the  causa]  nexus  in  the  material  world.  Hume  it 
"**'  '•^*>  decided  the  opinion  of  philosophers  upon  this  point.  But 
™ugh  he  advances  his  refutation  of  the  vulgar  doctrine  as  original, 
he  was,  in  fact,  herein  only  the  kst  of  a  long  series  of  metaphysi- 
ciiM,  somo  of  whom  had  even  miunt^ned  their  thesis  not  less  lucidly 
than  tho  Scottish  sceptic.  I  cannot  indeed  believe,  that  Hume 
amid  have  been  ignorant  of  the  anticipation. — But  whilst  surren- 
denng  tlie  first,  there  are  many  philosophers  who  still  adhere  to  tho 
second  opmion ; — a  theory  which  has  been  best  stated  and  most 
strenuously  supported  by  the  late  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  one  of  tho 
acutest  metaphysicians  of  France.  I  will  to  move  my  arm,  and  I 
move  it.  When  we  analyse  this  phenomenon,  says  De  Biran, 
the  foUovring  are  the  results : — 1°,  the  consciousness  of  an  act  of 
™;  2°,  the  consdousness  of  a  motion  produced;  3°,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  relation  of  the  motion  to  the  volition.  And  what 
is  this  relation  ?  Not  one  of  ample  succession.  The  will  b  not 
for  us  an  act  without  efficiency ;  it  is  a  productive  energy ;  so 
that,  in  a  volition,  there  is  given  to  us  the  notion  of  cause;  and 
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thb  notion  we  subsequently  project  out  from  our  intemaJ  acdiiti^ 
into  the  changes  of  the  external  world. — ^But  the  empirical  &t. 
here  asserted,  is  incorrect.     For  between  the  orert  fact  of  corpo- 
real movement,  which  we  perceive,  and  the  internal  act  of  the 
will  to  move,  of  which  we  are  self-conscious,  there  interreoes  a 
series  of  intermediate  agencies,  of  which  we  are  whoU  j  onaware; 
consequentlj,  we  can  have  no  consciousness/  as  tfais  hypothes 
maintains,  of  any  causal  connection  between  the  extreme  links  d 
this  chain,  that  is,  between  the  volition  to  move  and  the  arm 
moving.     (See  Dissertations  on  Beid,  p.  866.) 

But  independently  of  this,  the  second  objection  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of  causality  on  any  empi- 
rical apprehension  whether  of  the  phsenomena  of  mind  or  of  tl» 
ph»nomena  of  matter.  Admitting  the  causal  efficiency  to  be 
cognisable,  and  perception  with  self-consciousness  to  be  oompet^t 
for  its  apprehension,  still  as  these  faculties  can  inform  us  onlj  of 
individual  causations,  the  quality  of  necessity  and  consequent 
universality  by  which  this  judgment  is  characterised  remains 
wholly  unexplained.  (See  Cousin  on  Locke.)  So  much  for  ibt 
two  theories  at  the  head  of  our  enumeration. 

As  the  first  and  second  opinions  have  been  usually  assodated, 
so  also  have  been  the  third  and  fourth. 

ITiird  theory, — In  regard  to  the  third  opinion,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  pha&nomena  succeeding  certain 
other  phssnomena,  and  the  generalisation,  consequent  thereon, 
that  these  are  reciprocally  causes  and  effect, — it  is  manifest  thai 
this  could  never  of  itself  have  engendered,  not  only  the  strong, 
but  the  irreaistiblet  conviction,  that  every  event  must  have  its 
causes.  Each  of  these  observations  4s  contingent,  and  any  num- 
ber of  observed  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  necessity,  that  is  the  consciousness  of  an  inability  to 
think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus  logically  absurd.  For  it 
would  infer  as  a  conclusion,  the  universal  necessity  of  the  causal 
judgment,  from  a  certain  number  of  actual  consecutions ;  that  is, 
it  would  collect  that  all  must  be,  because  some  are,  Logicallj 
absurd,  it  is  also  psychologically  false.  For  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  converse  of  one  or  of  all  observed  consecutions; 
and  yet,  the  causal  judgment  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  only  the 
result  of  these  observations,  we  cannot  possibly  think,  as  possibly 
unreal.  We  have  always  seen  a  stone  returning  to  the  ground 
when  tlirown  into  the  air ;  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  represent- 
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ig  to  oursehes  some  or  all  stones  rising  from  the  earth ;  nay,  we 
in  easily  suppose  even  gravitation  itself  to  be  reversed.  Only, 
e  are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  or  of  any  other 
vent, — -without  a  cause. 

Fourth  opinion. — ^Nor  does  the  fourth  theory  afford  a  better 
olution.      The  necessity  of  so  thinking,  cannot  be  derived  from  a 
^ustoTn  of  so  thinking.     The  force  of  custom,  influential  as  it  may 
>e,  is  still  always  limited  to  the  customary ;  and  the  customary 
leYer  reaches,  never  even  approaches,  to  the  necessary.    Associa^ 
ion  may  explain  a  strong  and  special,  but  it  can  never  explidn  a 
iiniTersal  and  absolutely  irresistible  belief. — On  this  theory,  also, 
when  association  is  recent,  the  causal  judgment  should  be  weak, 
and  rise  only  gradually  into  fuU  force,  as  custom  becomes  inve- 
terate.    But  we  do  not  find  that  this  judgment  is  feebler  in 
the  young,  stronger  in  the  old.    In  neither  case,  is  there  less  and 
more ;  in  both  cases  the  necessity  is  complete. — Mr  Hume  patron- 
ized the  opinion,  that  the  causal  judgment  is  an  offspring  of  expe- 
rience engendered  upon  custom.     But  those  have  a  sorry  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  that  great  thinker  who  suppose,  like  Brown, 
that  this  was  a  dogmatic  theory  of  his  own,  or  one  considered 
satisfactory  by  himself.     On  the  contrary,  in  his  hands  it  was  a 
reduction  of  the  prevalent  dogmatism  to  palpable  absurdity,  by 
shewing  out  the  inconsistency  of  its  results.     To  the  Lockian 
sensualism,  Hume  proposed  the  problem, — to  account  for  the 
ph»nomenon  of  necessity  in  our  thought  of  the  causal  nexus. 
That  philosophy  afforded  no  other  principle  than  the  custom  of 
experience,  through  which  even  the  attempt  at  a  solution  could 
be  made ;  and  the  principle  of  custom  Hume  shews  could  never 
account  for  the  product  of  any  real  necessity.     The  alternative 
was  plain.    Either  the  doctrine  of  sensualism  is  false;  or  our 
nature  is  a  delusion.     Shallow  thinkers  admitted  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  were  lost ;  profound  thinkers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
determined  to  build  philosophy  on  a  deeper  foundation  than  that 
of  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke  :  and  thus  it  is,  that  Hume  has, 
immediately  or  mediately,  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  what- 
ever is  of  principal  value  in  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  France. 

Fifth  theory. — In  regard  to  the  second  supreme  genus  (B), 
the  first  of  the  three  opinions  which  it  contains,  (the  fifth  in  ge- 
neral,) maintains  that  the  causal  judgment  is  a  primary  datum, 
a  positive  revelation  of  intelligence.     To  this  are  to  be  referred 
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the  relatiye  theories  of  Leibnitz,  Beid,  Kant,  Stewart,  Cuaam,  aizu 
the  majority  of  recent  philosophers.  To  this  class  Brown  likewise 
belongs ;  in  as  much  as  he  idly  refers  what  remains  in  his  k^ 
of  the  eyacnated  phenomenon  to  an  original  belief. 

Without  descending  to  details,  it  is  manifest  in  general,  tba: 
against  the  assumption  of  a  special  principle,  which  this  doctriiff 
makes,  there  exists  a  primary  presumption  of  philosophy.  TLis 
is  the  law  of  parsimony ;  which  prohibits,  without  a  proT^i  nec^ 
sity,  the  multiplication  of  entities,  powers,  prindples  or  causes; 
above  all,  the  postulation  of  an  unknown  force  where  a  knowa 
impotence  can  account  for  the  pluenomenon.  We  are,  therrf(^, 
entitled  to  apply  "  Occam's  razor'*  to  this  theory  of  caosalitT, 
unless  it  be  proved  impossible  to  explain  the  causal  judgment  at  & 
cheaper  rate,  by  deriving  it  from  a  common,  and  that  a  negative, 
principle.  On  a  doctrine  like  the  present,  is  thrown  the  bnrtkn 
of  vindicating  its  necessity,  by  shewing  that  unless  a  special  and 
positive  principle  be  assumed,  there  exists  no  competent  modet<^ 
save  the  phsenomcnon.  The  opinion  can  therefore  only  be  adnJi- 
ted  provisorily ;  and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it  would  explain 
can  be  explained  on  less  onerous  conditions. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  theory,  which  certidnly  does  acoount 
for  the  phaanomenon,  to  fall  or  stand,  according  as  either  of  tbe 
two  remaining  opinions  be,  or  be  not,  found  sufficient,  I  go  on  t<> 
this  consideration. 

J^th  opinion. — Of  these,  the  former,  that  is  the  sixth  theon. 
has  been  long  exploded.  It  attempts  to  establish  the  causal  judg- 
ment upon  the  principle  of  Contradiction.  Leibnitz  was  too  acut£ 
a  metaphysician  to  attempt  the  resolution  of  the  principle  of  SoA 
ficient  Reason  or  Causality,  which  is  ampliative  or  syn^etiC)  i&^^ 
the  principle  of  Contradiction,  which  is  merely  explicatire  of 
analytic.  But  his  followers  were  not  so  wise.  Wolf,  Baum- 
garten,  and  many  other  Leibnitians,  paraded  demonstrations  (^ 
the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of 
Contradiction ;  but  the  reasoning  always  proceeds  on  a  corcrt 
assumption  of  the  very  point  in  question.  The  same  argament  I^ 
however,  at  an  earlier  date,  to  be  found  in  Locke,  while  modii^ 
tions  of  it  are  also  given  by  Hobbes  and  Samuel  Clarke.  Hom^* 
who  was  only  aware  of  the  demonstration,  as  proposed  hj  ^<' 
English  metaphysicians,  honours  it  with  a  refutation  which  h^ 
obtained  even  the  full  approval  of  Reid  ;  whilst  by  foreign  pV^ 
sophers,  the  inconsequence  of  the  reduction,  at  the  hands  of  tbo 
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rolfian  metaphysicians,  has  frequently  been  exposed/  I  may 
icrefore  pass  it  in  silence. 
Seventh  opinion. — ^The  field  is  thus  open  for  the  last  theory, 
hich  would  analyse  the  judgment  of  causality  into  a  form  of  tho 
lental  law  of  the  Conditioned.  This  theory,  which  has  not 
itherto  been  proposed,  comes  recommended  by  its  cheapness  and 
implicity .  It  postulates  no  new,  no  express,  no  positiye  principle. 
t  merely  supposes  that  the  mind  is  limited ;  the  law  of  limita- 
Lon, — ^the  law  of  the  Conditioned  constituting,  in  one  of  its  appli- 
ations,  the  law  of  Causality.  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in 
ertain  forms ;  and,  under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the 
onditioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  contradictory 
ixtremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but 
»f  which »  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the 
>thcr  is  necessarily  true.  In  reference  to  the  present  question, 
t  need  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we  must  think  under  the  con- 
iition  of  JSxistence, — Existence  Relative, — and  Existence  Rela- 
tive  in  Time.  But  what  does  existence  relative  in  time  imply  ? 
It  implies,  l"",  that  we  are  unable  to  realise  in  thought :  on  the 
one  pole  of  the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  commencement,  or 
an  absolute  termination  of  time ;  as  on  the  other,  either  an  infinite 
non-commencement,  or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It 
implies,  2^,  That  we  can  think,  neither,  on  the  one  pole,  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  nor,  on  the  other,  an  infinite  divisibility  of  time. 
Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  propositions;  which, 
if  our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  cannot  both  be  true,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or  the  other  necessarily  must. 
But,  as  not  relatives,  they  are  not  cogitables. 

Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing  more  than  a 
corollary  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  application  to  a 
thing  thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence 
relative  in  time     We  cannot  know,  wo  cannot  think  a  thing, 
except  under  the  attribute  of  existence ;  we  cannot  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist,  except  as  in  time ;  and  we  cannot  know  or  think 
a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it  absolutely  to  commence. 
Now  this  at  once  imposes  on  us  the  judgment  of  causality.    And 
thus : — ^An  object  is  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative,  or  by 
our  representative,  faculty.     As  given,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
existent,  and  existent  in  time.     But  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but 
think  it  to  exist,  is  to  say,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  it  non- 
existent,— to  think  it  away, — to  annihilate  it  in  thought    And 
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this  we  cannot  do.    We  may  torn  away  from  it ;  we  may  engro^ 
our  attention  with  other  objects ;  we  may,  conseqaentlj,  exdbc^ 
it  from  our  thought    That  we  need  not  think  a  thing  is  ceruia : 
but  thinking  it,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  flunk  it  not 
to  exist     So  much  will  be  at  once  admitted  of  the  presoit ;  br, 
it  may  probably  be  denied  of  the  past  and  future.     Tet  if  r^ 
make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  mental  annihilatioa  d  an 
object,  equally  imposfflble  under  time  past,  and   presoD^  sod 
future.     To  obviate,  however,  misapprehension,  a   very  simpL^ 
observation  may  be  proper.     In  saying  that  it  is  imposaUe  tc 
annihilate  an  object  in  thought,  in  other  words,  to  oonoeiTe  it 
non-existent,  what  had  been  conceived  as  existent, — ^it  is  of  coarse 
not  meant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ima^e  the  object  wIioDt 
changed  in  form.     We   can  represent  to    ourselves   the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  divided,  dissipated,  modified  b 
any  way;   we  can  imagine  anything  of  it,  short  of  annihib- 
tion.     But  the  complement,  the  quantum,  of  existence,  thongb: 
as  constituent  of  an  object, — thcU  we  cannot  represent  to  our- 
selves, either  as  increased,  without  abstraction  from  other  eod- 
ties,  or  as  diminished,  without  annexation  to  them.     In  short 
we  are  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought,  that  there  can  be  u 
atom    absolutely  added   to,    or  absolutely  taken   away  fi^m. 
existence  in  general.     Let  us  make  the  experiment    Let  ns 
form  to  ourselves  a  concept  of  the  universe.    Now,  we  are  uosble 
to  think,  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  i> 
the  conceived  sum,  can  either  be  amplified  or  diminished.    We 
are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a  world ;  this  indeed 
as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom.     But  what  is  our  thought  c<f 
creation  ?    It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  sprin^g  of  nothing 
into  something.     On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  bv 
us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possibilitT 
into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the  d^ity.    Let  us  place  ourselves  in 
imagination  at  its  very  crisis.    Now,  can  we  construe  it  to  thought 
that  the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  into  material  realitj, 
into  manifested  being,  that  there  was  a  larger  complement  of 
existence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  together,  than,  the  momeot 
before,  there  subsisted  in  the  deity  alone?    This  we  are  unable  to 
imagine.    And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of 
our  concept  of  annihilation.     We  can  think  no  real  annihilation,— 
no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing.     But,  as  creation 
is  cogitable  by  us,  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine  power,  so  is 
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annihilation  by  us  only  conceivable,  as  a  withdrawal  of  that  same 
power.  All  that  is  now  achiallj/  existent  in  the  universe,  this  we 
think  and  must  think,  as  having,  prior  to  creation,  virtually 
existed  in  the  creator ;  and  in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  anni- 
AjJ^led,  we  can  only  conceive  this,  as  the  retractation  by  the  deity 
of  &n  overt  energy  into  latent  power.— In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  mind  to  think  what  it  thinlta  existent,  lapsing  into 
noa-eiistence,  either  in  time  past  or  in  time  future. 

Our  inability  to  think,  what  we  have  once  conceived  existent  in 
tmie,  as  in  time  becoming  uon-oxistent,  corresponds  with  our  inabi- 

y  to  think,  what  we  have  conceived  existent  in  space,  as  in  space 
t^wwming  non-existent  We  cannot  realise  it  to  thought,  that  a 
thing  should  be  extruded,  either  from  the  one  quantity  or  from 

e  other.  Hence,  under  extension,  the  law  of  uUimeUe  income 
P^bility;  under  pretension,  the  Uw  of  came  and  efect. 

i  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  one  inconceivable  pole  of  the 
conditioned,  in  its  appUcation  to  existence  in  time,  of  the  absolute 
eitreme,  as  absolute  commencement  and  absolute  termination. 

e  counter  or  infinite  extreme,  as  infinite  regress  or  non-com- 
mencement, and  infinite  progress  or  non-termination,  is  equally 
"nthinkable.  With  this  latter  we  have,  however,  at  present 
■  ^iv."^^  ^"'  ■^'"^^^^'  as  not  obtrusive,  the  Infinite  figures  far  less 
n  ttie  theatre  of  mind,  and  exerts  a  far  inferior  influence  in  the 
modification  of  thought,  than  the  Absolute.  It  is,  in  fact,  both 
it  T-       ^^'''«««nt ;  and  in  place  of  meeting  us  at  every  turn, 

requires  some  exertion  on  our  part  to  seek  it  out.  It  is  the  for- 
comr  t  °"""^  ol'trusive  extreme.— it  is  the  Absolute  alone  which 
iudm"  t  '^^  ^^?^0B  the  mental  manifestation  of  the  causal 
n>!Z^  „  "^Joct  is  presented  to  our  observation  which  has 
phenomenally  begun  to  be     But  we  can 


that  til  i!"  ■'  ""^""^  '■*'  f^-  But  we  cannot  construe  it  to  thought, 
had  reah  *"  ■'^*'  '*'  '***  determinate  am^>l&n&U  of  existence, 

once  thl  t""  ^"^^  **  ^^  P^^  moment ;  because,  in  that  case, 
tent  wlU  r^  "  ^  ^^"^nt.  we  should  agwn  think  it  as  non-exist- 
^0?'  .^/^^  "f  *<"■  "8  impossible.  What  then  can  we— must  we 
menm  k!  P*i»i»omenon  presented  te  us,   did,  <w  a  phamo- 

elmenta  f  °  ^  ^e,— this  we  know  by  experience;  but  that  the 
they  CO  ■  '**  *'"^*®'><'e  only  began,  when  the  phffinomenon  which 
"cable  te"!l!^  °™*  ""**  manifested  being,— this  we  are  wboUy 
There  '    /  ^"  ^hese  cirou instances  how  do  we  proceed  f 

believe  VT  ^  '^'^^^  °'^^  possible  way.     We  are  compelled  to 
'     *'  ""s  object,  (that  is  the  cert«n  quale  and  gttataum  of 
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being),  whose  phoenomenal  rise  into  existence 
did  really  exist,  prior  to  this  rise,  under  other 
that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  differe 
say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  had  causes. 
out  of  place,  to  refute  the  error  of  philosophe 
any  thing  can  have  a  single  cause ; — ^meaninj 
that  without  which  the  effect  would  not  hay 
course  only  of  second  causes,  for  of  the  di^ 
form  no  conception). 

I  must,  however,  now  cursorily  observe, 
more  erroneous  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequ 
delusion,  than  the  common  doctrine,  that  tl 
elicited,  only  when  we  apprehend  objects  in 
form  consecution.  No  doubt,  the  observati 
prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  particulai 
effects.  But  this  assignation  ought  to  be  < 
from  the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutel; 
in  the  empirical  and  contingent  attribution 
as  cause,  to  that  phenomenon,  as  effect; 
necessity  of  which  we  are  conscious,  to  think 
whether  that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself, 
to  no  other,  or  whether*it  be  one  in  a  seri< 
mena,  which,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  arr 
the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  On  this 
Brown  and  others  have  been  shipwrecked. 

The  preceding  doctrine  of  causality  se< 
ferable,  for  the  following  among  other  rea 

In  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  phs 
judgment,  it  postulates  no  new,  no  ext 
principle.  It  does  not  even  proceed  on  tl 
tive  power ;  for  while  it  shews,  that  the  p 
is  only  one  of  a  class,  it  assigns,  as  thei 
negative  impotence.  In  this  respect,  it 
contrasted  with  the  only  other  theory  i 
menon,  but  which  saves  it,  only  on  the 
principle,  expressly  devised  to  accoun 
alone.  But  nature  never  works  by  m\ 
instruments  than  are  necessary, — fAirl^w  v\ 
a  particular  force,  to  perform  what  can 
the  ground  of  a  general  imbecillity,  is  < 
philosophising. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an  express  and 
•ositive  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  account  for  the  mental 
ieliverance, — ^that  existence  cannot  absolutely  commence  ;  we 
aust  equally  postulate  a  counter  affirmation  of  intelligence,  posi- 
ive  and  express,  to  explain  the  counter  mental  deliverance, — 
hat  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence.  The  one  necessity 
)f  mind  is  equally  strong  as  the  other ;  and,  if  the  one  be  a  posi- 
ive  datum,  an  express  testimony  of  intelligence,  so  likewise  must 
t>e  the  other.  But  they  are  contradictories ;  and,  as  contradic* 
tories,  they  cannot  both  be  true.  On  this  theory,  therefore,  the 
root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  By  the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary, 
which  I  propose,  these  contradictory  phenomena  are  carried  up 
into  the  common  principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intel- 
ligence is  shewn  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false ;  our  nature  is,  thus, 
not  a  lie,  nor  the  author  of  our  nature  a  deceiver. 

In  the  third  place,  this  simpler  and  easier  doctrine,  avoids  a 
most  serious  inconvenience  which  attaches  to  the  more  difficult 
and  complex.     It  is  this.     To  suppose  a  positive  and  special  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  expressly  revealed 
to  OS,  through  intelligence,  an  affirmation  of  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  no  free  causation ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is 
not  itself  merely  an  effect,  existence  being  only  a  series  of  deter- 
mined antecedents  and  determined  consequents.    But  this  is  an 
assertion  of  Fatalism.    Such,  however,  many  of  the  partisans  of 
that  doctrine  will  not  admit.    An  affirmation  of  absolute  necessity 
is,  they  are  aware,  virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral  universe, 
consequently  of  the  moral  governor  of  a  moral  universe.    But 
this  is  Atheism.    Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed,  convertible 
terms.    The  only  valid  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
for  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  rest  on  the  ground  of  man's 
moral  nature  ;  consequently,  if  that  moral  nature  be  annihilated, 
which  in  any  scheme  of  thoroughgoing  necessity  it  is,  every 
conclusion,  established  on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  likewise. 
Aware  of  this,  some  of  those  who  make  the  judgment  of  causality 
a  positive  dictate  of  intelligence,  find  themselves  compelled,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  to  deny 
that  this  dictate,  though  universal  in  its  deliverance,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  universally  true;  and  accordingly,  they  would 
exempt  from  it  the  facts  of  volition.    Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free 
cause,  a  cause  which  is  not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they  attri- 
bute to  it  the  power  of  absolute  origination.     But  here  their  own 
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prinoiple  of  causality Tis  too  strong  for  them. 
is  unconditionally  promulgated,  as  an  express 
intelligence,  that  every  origination  is  an  appai 
commencement.  Now  to  exempt  certain  ph 
universal  law,  on  the  ground  of  our  moral  c 
validly  be  done. — For,  in  the  first  place,  this 
sion,  that  the  mind  is  a  complement  of  contr 
If  mendacity  be  admitted  of  some  of  our  mei 
not  vindicate  veracity  to  any.  If  one  be  i 
"  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus."  Absoli 
the  legitimate  conclusion. — ^But,  in  the  secon 
conclusion,  what  right  have  we,  on  this  doc 
the  positive  affirmation  of  causality  to  our  cc 
liberty, — ^what  right  have  we,  for  the  intei 
derogate  from  the  former  ?  We  have  none. 
positive,  we  are  not  entitled  to  sacrifice  the  s 
wishes  prompt  us  to  abandon. 

But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  no 
objections.     It  does  not  maintain,  that  the  j 
is  dependent  on  a  power  of  the  mind,  imp 
thought,  what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of 
trary,  it  resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere 
impotence  to  conceive  either  of  two  contra< 
one  or  the  other  of  contradictories  must  be  ti 
it  proves,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  inferr 
impossible,  merely  from  our  mability  to  cone 
same  time,  if  the  causal  judgment  be  not  ai 
mind,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  thinking  t^ 
that  such  a  negative  judgment  cannot  coui 
affirmative,  the  unconditional  testimony,  of 
are^  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  an 
our  actions,  nor  merely  the  worthless  links 
of  effects  and  causes.    It  appears  to  me,  i 
doctrine,  that  we  can  philosophically  vin< 
human  will, — ^that  we  can  rationally  assei 
voluntas."    How  the  will  can  possibly  be 
under  the  present  limitation  of  our  facult 
sible.    We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  a 
we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  v^ 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understandinj 
tion.     Nay,  were  we  even  to  admit  as  tri 
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as  pimble,  Btill  the  doctrine  of  a  motivelesB  volitioD  would  be 
only  casoaUHm ;  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent,  are,  morally 
and  rationally,  as  worthless  as  the  pre-ordered  passions  of  a  deter- 
DJined,  will.  How,  therefore,  I  repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible  in 
man  or  God,  we  are  utterly  nnable  speculatiTely  to  understand. 
But  practically,  the/orf,  that  we  are  free,  is  pven  to  us  in  the 
consciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
Bciousnesa  of  our  moral  accountabihty  ;  and  this  fact  of  liberty 
cannot  be  redargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomprehensible, 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  proves,  ag^nst  the  neces- 
sitarian, that  things  there  are,  which  may,  nay  muet  be  true,  of 
which  the  understanding  is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the 
posMbility. 

But  this  philosophy  ia  not  only  competent  to  defend  the  (iact  of 
oar  moral  Uberty,  possible  though  inconceiTable,  ^lunst  the 
"wault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts  agMnst  himself  the  very  objec- 
tion of  incomprehensibiUty  by  which  the  fatalist  had  thought  to 
triumph  OTer  the  libertarian.  It  shews,  that  the  scheme  of  free- 
dom is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  scheme  of  necesMty.  For 
whilst  fatalism  is  a  recoil  from  the  more  obtrusive  inconceivability 
«i  an  absolote  commencement,  on  the  fact  of  which  commence- 
ment the  doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds ;  the  fatalist  is  shewn  to 
cverlook  the  equal,  but  less  unobtrusive,  inconceivability  of  an 
"finite  non-commencement,  on  the  assertion  of  which  non-com- 
ttencement  his  own  doctrine  of  necessity  must  ultimately  rest 
-As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two  counter,  the  two  one-sided, 
ajhemes  are  thus  theoretically  balanced.  But  practicaUy.  our 
wnaciouaness  of  the  moral  law,  which,  without  a  moral  liberty  in 
?^  would  be  a  mendacious  imperative,  gives  a  dedsive  prepon- 
orwice  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  over  the  doctrine  of  fat«.  We 
are  free  m  act,  if  we  are  accountoble  for  our  aclaons. 

auch  {ip„,^„,  ^»r«./,)  are  the  hinU  of  an  undeveloped  philoso- 
P  y.  which,  I  am  conBdent,  b  founded  upon  truth.  To  this  confi- 
1M I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own 
Mneciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  concilia- 
^on  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions.  Above  all, 
^^A^^'  ^  ^^  'Confirmed  in  my  belief,  by  the  harmony  between- 
..  p  ^f^^^  of  this  philosophy,  and  those  of  revealed  truth. 
.  "°°  equidem,  nee  vana  fides."  The  philosophy  of  the  Condi- 
lonodig  indeed  preeminently  a  discipline  of  humility  ;  a  "  learned 
'gnorance,"  directly  opposed  to  the  false  "  knowlege  which  puffeth 
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up."  I  may  indeed  say  with  St  Chryaostom : — "  The  fannd^ 
tion  of  our  philosophy  is  humility."— (Homil.  de  Perf.  Bvaag. 
For  it  is  professedly  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  impoesibi&iT 
of  that "  wisdom  in  high  matters"  which  the  Apostle  prohibits  as 
even  to  attempt;  and  it  proposes,  from  the  limitatioii  of  the 
human  powers,  from  our  impotence  to  comprehend  what,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit,  to  shew  articulately  why  the  "  secret  things 
of  God"  cannot  but  be  to  man  **  past  finding  out."  Humility  thus 
becomes  the  cardinal  virtue,  not  only  of  revelation  but  of 
reason.  This  scheme  proves  moreover,  Uiat  no  difilcolty  emerges 
in  theology,  which  had  not  previously  emerged  in  philoaophv ; 
that,  in  fact,  if  the  divine  do  not  transcend  what  it  has  pleased 
the  Deity  to  reveal,  and  wilfully  identify  the  doctrine  of  God*« 
word  with  some  arrogant  extreme  of  human  speculation,  philoso- 
phy will  be  found  the  most  useful  auxiliary  of  theology.  For  a 
world  of  false,  and  pestilent,  and  presumptuous  reasoning,  bj 
which  philosophy  and  theology  are  now  equally  discredited, 
would  be  at  once  abolished,  in  the  recognition  of  this  rule  of  pru- 
dent nescience ;  nor  could  it  longer  be  too  justly  said  of  the  <xKie 
of  consciousness,  as  by  reformed  divines  it  has  been  acknowledged 
of  the  Bible : — 

^*  This  is  the  book,  wbere  each  his  dogma  seeks  ; 
And  this  the  book,  where  each  his  dogma  finds." 

Specially  ;  in  its  doctrine  of  causality  this  philosophy  brings  us 
back  from  the  aberrations  of  modern  theology,  to  the  truth  and 
simplicity  of  the  more  ancient  church.  It  is  here  shewn  to  be  as 
irrational  as  irreligious,  on  the  ground  of  human  understanding, 
to  deny,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  foreknowledge,  predestina- 
tion, and  free  grace  of  God,  or,  on  the  other,  the  free  will  of  man; 
that  we  should  believe  both,  and  both  in  unison,  though  unable  to 
comprehend  either  even  apart.  This  philosophy  proclaims  with 
St  AugustiUy  and  Augustin  in  his  maturest  writings  : — *'  If  there 
be  not  free  grace  in  God,  how  can  He  save  the  world ;  and  if 
there  be  not  free  will  in  man,  how  can  the  world  by  God  be 
judged?"  (Ad  Valentinum,  Epist.  214).  Or,  as  the  same  doc- 
trine is  perhaps  expressed  even  better  by  St  Bernard: — "  Abolish 
free  will,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  saved ;  abolish  free  grace, 
and  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  to  save."  (De  Gratia  et  Libero 
Arbitrio.  c.  i.)  St  Austin  repeatedly  declares,  the  conciliation  of 
the  foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of  God  with  the 
free  will  of  man,  to  be  "  a  most  difScuIt  question,  intelligible  only 
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>  a  few^."  Had  he  denounced  it  as  a  fruitless  question,  and  (to 
aderstanding)  soluble  by  none,  the  world  might  have  been  spared 
large  library  of  acrimonious  and  resultless  disputation.  This 
onciliation  is  of  the  things  to  be  believed,  not  understood.  The 
atile  attempts  to  harmonise  these  antilogies,  by  human  reasoning 
o  human  understanding,  have  originated  conflictive  systems  of 
beology,  divided  the  Church,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  dishonoured 
'cligion.  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  confessions  of  the 
:otal  inability  of  man  to  conceive  the  union,  of  what  he  should 
believe  united,  are  to  be  found ;  and  they  are  found,  not,  perhaps, 
Leas  frequently,  and  certainly  in  more  explicit  terms  among  Catho- 
lic than  among  Protestant  theologians. 

Of  the  former,  I  shall  adduce  only  one  testimony,  by  a  prince 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  what,  though  wholly 
overlooked,  appears  to  me  as  the  ablest  and  truest  criticism  of  the 
many  fruitless,  if  not  futile,  attempts  at  conciliating  "  the  ways  of 
God  "  to  the  understanding  of  man,  in  the  great  articles  of  divine 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  (which  are  both  embarrassed  by 
ihe  self  same  difficulties,)  and  human  free-will.     It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  from  his  commentary  on  the 
Summa  Theologise  of  Aquinas.     The  criticism  itself  I  may  take 
another  opportunity  of  illustrating. 

^^  Thns  elevating  onr  mental  eye  to  a  loftier  range,  [we  may  suppose  that] 
God,  from  an  excellence  snpemally  transcending  human  thought,  so  foresees 
events  and  things,  that  from  his  providence  something  higher  follows  than 
evitabUitj  or  inevitability,  and  that  his  passive  prevision  of  the  event  does 
not  determine  the  alternative  of  either  combination.    And  can  we  do  so,  the 
intellect  is  quieted;  not  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth  known,  but  by  the 
inaccessible  heigh th  of  the  truth  concealed.    And  this  to  my  poor  intellect 
seems  satisfactory  enough,  both  for  the  reason  above  stated,  and  because,  as 
Saint  Gregory  expresses  it,  ^  The  man  has  a  low  opinion  of  God,  who  believer 
of  Him  only  so  much  as  can  be  measured  by  human  understanding.*    Not 
that  we  should  deny  aught,  that  wo  have  by  knowledge  or  by  faith  of  the 
immutability,  actuality,  certainty,  universality,  and  similar  attributes  of 
God ;  but  I  suspect  that  there  is  something  here  Iping  hid^  either  as  regards  the 
relation  between  the  Deity  and  event  foreseen,  or  as  regards  the  connection 
between  the  event  itself  and  its  previaion.    Thus,  reflecting  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  [in  such  matters,]  is  as  the  eye  of  the  owl  [in  the  blaze  of 
day,  (he  refers  to  Aristotle,)]  I  find  its  repose  in  ignorance  alone.    For  it  is 
more  consistent,  both  with  Catholic  faith  and  with  philosophy,  to  confess 
our  blindness,  than  to  assert,  as  things  evident,  what  afford  no  tranquillity 
to  the  intellect ;  for  evidence  is  tranqulllising.    Not  that  I  would,  therefore, 
accuse  all  the  doctors  of  presumption ;  because,  stammering,  as  they  could, 
they  have  all  intended  to  insinuate,  with  God's  immutability,  the  supreme  ' 
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and  eternal  eiBciencj  of  His  intellect,  and  will,  and  power, — throagb  ^■ 
infallible  relation  between  the  Divine  election  and  whatever  comes  to  pa». 
Nothing  of  all  this  is  opposed  to  the  foresaid  snsptdon — that  ioimedkiua  fle» 
deep  for  us  lies  kid  herein.  And  assoredly,  if  it  were  thus  promnlgated,  z.  < 
Christian  would  err  in  the  matter  of  Predestination,  as  no  one  errs  in  rS? 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  *  because  of  the  Trinity  the  tmth  is  dedared  oral!.* 
and  in  writing, — that  this  is  a  mystery  concealed  from  hnman  inteflect,  sdu 
to  which  faith  alone  is  competent.  Indeed,  the  best  and  most  whc^egcGr 
counsel  in  this  matter  is : — ^To  begin  with  those  things  which  we  oertaii:]} 
knoWf-and  have  experience  of  in  ourselves ;  to  wit,  that  all  proceeding  frca 
our  free-will  may  or  may  not  be  performed  by  ns,  and  therefore  are  ^r 
amenable  to  punishment  or  reward ;  but  how,  this  being  saved,  there  sh^d 
be  saved  the  providence,  predestination,  &c.,  of  God, — to  believe  what  hotr 
mother  Church  believes.  For  it  is  written, '  Altiora  te  ne  qoieaeris^  ('  Be 
not  wise  in  things  above  thee  *)  ;  there  being  many  things  revealed  to  man, 
above  thy  human  comprehension.  And  this  is  one  of  those."  (Pars  L 
qu.  xxli.,  art.  4.) 

Averments  to  a  similar  effect,  might  be  adduced  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Calvin;  and,  certainly,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  that  great  divine,  than  what  has  lat- 
terly been  promulgated  as  Calvinism,  (and.  in  so  far  as  I  knoir, 
without  reclamation,)  in  our  Calvinistic  Church  of  Scotland.     For 
it  has  been  here  promulgated,  as  the  dogma  of  this  Church,  by 
pious  and  distinguished  theologians,  that  man  has  no  will,  agency* 
moral  personality  of  his  own,  God  being  the  only  real  agent  in 
every  apparent  act  of  his  creatures ; — in  short,  (though  quite  the 
opposite  was  intended,)  that  the  theological  scheme  of  the  absolute 
decrees  implies  fatalism,  pantheism,  the  negation  of  a  moral  gover- 
nor, and  of  a  moral  world.    For  the  premises,  arbitrarily  assumed, 
are  atheistic  ;    the   conclusion,   illogically  drawn,  is   Christian. 
Against  such  a  view  of  Calvin's  doctrine,  I  for  one  most  humbly 
^ough  solemnly  protest,  as  not  only  fSEdse  in  philosophy,  but 
heterodox  and  ignorant  in  theology. 

*  This  was  written  before  1507 ;  consequently  long  before  Servetie  and 
Campanus  had  introduced  their  unitarian  heresies. 
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(B.)  PHILOSOPHICAL  TESTIMONIES 
TO  THE  LIMITATION  OF  OUR  KNOWLEGE,  FBOM 
THE  LIMITATION  OP  OUR  FACULTIES. 

Tmesb,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  I  shall  arrange 
^der  three  heads,    I  omit  the  Sceptics,  adducing  only  specimens 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  highest  knowleg. 

o>  consciousness  of  ignorance. 
ere  are  two  sorts  of  ignorance :  we  philosophise  to  escape 
Ignorance,  and  the  consummation  of  our  philosophy  is  ignorance ; 
we  start  from  the  one,  we  repose  in  the  other ;  they  are  the  goals 

kT*  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^'  ^®  ^^^ '  *^^  *^®  V^Tsuit  of  knowlege 

Dut  a  course  between  two  ignorances,  as  human  hfe  is  itself  only 

a  travelbng  from  grave  to  grave. 

g  est  reach  of  human  science  is  the  scientific  recognition  of 
"  W     Y^"^"^'  "  Q"^  ""^'^  ignorare,  ignorat  scire."     This 
mind    f  •  ^^?^^^^^® "  is  the  rational  conviction  by  the  human 
led     ^l  *^  ^^'^^^  to  transcend  certain  limits ;  it  is  the  know- 
a  dfm     ^T^^^®«'— the  science  of  man.     This  is  accomplished  by 
aad  J^f^l^J^  ^^  *^e  disproportion  between  what  is  to  be  knoi^vn, 
the  infi^ !,     ^®«  ^f  knowing,— the  disproportion,  to  wit,  between 
iffnora^      •  *^^  *^®  ^^^'     ^  ^^^'  *^®  recognition  of  human 
kse^      A  ^  ^°*  "^^^  *^^  ^°®  highest,  but  the  one  irue,  know- 
nelcienT-  ^^  *'^*"^''^t,  as  has  been  said,  is  humiUty.     Simple 
For  th*  ir^  ^^^  proud ;  consummated  science  is  positively  humble. 
the  con'  ./"^'^Se  it  is  not,  which  "  puffeth  up ; "  but  its  opposite, 
aotices  ^^f      ^^®  knowlege,— the  conceit,  in  truth,  as  the  Apostle 

'  of  an  Ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of  knov?lege  : 
*  Nam  nesciens  quid  scire  sit, 
Te  scire  cmicta  jactitas." 


^^  se  true,—."  q^^  magis  quserimus  magis  dubitamus." 

that  \^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  human  wisdom,  is  thus  only  a  consciousness 

turn    i     ^^  ^^^  *®  ^  nothing  to  what  we  know  not,  ("  Quan- 

quod  nescimus ! ") an  articulate  confession,  in  fact,  by 
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our  natural  reason,  of  the  truth  decla: 
**  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly." 

1. — DEMOCRrrus,  (as  reported  by  Aristotle 
&c.): — "  We  know  nothing  in  its  cause  [or  c 
tmth] ;  for  tmth  lies  hid  from  us  in  depth  and  c 

2. — Socrates,  (as  we  learn  from  Plato,  X 
declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wisest  < 
Becanse  he  taught, — ^that  all  hnman  knowledge 

3. — ^Aristotlb,  (Metaphysica,  L.  ii.,  c.  1.) — * 
easy,  partly  difficult.  This  is  shewn  by  the  t 
whoUy  successful,  and  no  one  wholly  unsuccess 
while  each  has  had  some  report  to  make  concert 
tributions,  severally  considered,  are  of  little  or 
make  up  a  considerable  amount.  And  if  so  it  b 
— *  Who  can  miss  the  gate  ?  *  In  this  respect, 
But  our  inability  to  compass  some  Whole  and  1 
P.]  may  evince  the  difficulty  of  the  inquiry ;  ( 

A^fOf  (*^  ^vttct90ett,  iqXoi  re  ;g«tXfXM  uvriis.) — As 

two  ways ;  [in  this  case]  its  cause  may  lie,  nc 
known,]  but  in  us,  [as  the  subjects  knowing.] 
holds  to  the  light  of  day,  so  the  intellect  [mv;, 
Nic.  i.  7)  the  eye]  of  our  soul,  holds  to  whai 
manifest."  * 

4. — ^PuNT,  (HistoriaNaturalis,  L.  ii.,  c.  32.)- 
in  natune  majestate  abdita.*' 

*  In  now  translating  this  passage  for  a  m 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  Arist 
doctrine  of  the  Conditioned.  For  it  is  not  easy 
by  saying,  that  '^  we  are  unable  to  have  [comf 
Whole  and  Part,"  or  of  "  some  Whole  and  Pai 
are  unable  to  conceive  (of  space,  or  time,  or  degi 
which  is  not  conceivable  as  the  part  of  a  still  gr 
ever  small,  which  we  may  not  always  conceive 
parts.  But  this  would  be  implicitly  the  enounc 
the  Conditioned.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  Ai 
been  wholly  unable  to  reach,  even  by  a  probabi 
the  text.  Alexander  gives  six  or  seven  poss 
nothing  to  the  point ;  whilst  the  other  expositor 
to  look  into,  (as  Averroes,  Javelins,  Fonsecs,  Si; 
the  sentence  altogether,  or  shew  that  they,  and 
quote,  had  no  glimpse  of  a  satisfactory  interpret 
to  find  (on  a  hurried  search)  in  the  able  and  t 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  "  by  M.  Ravaisson,  a  c 
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5. — ^Tertullias,  (Mversns  HsBreticos,  N.  iv.) — "  Cedat  coriositas  fidei, 
cedat  gloria  salntL  Certe,  ant  non  obstrepant,  ant  qniescant  adversus 
regnlain— i^iAi/  scire  omnia  scire  est^ — (De  Anima,  c.  l.>— "  Quia  revelabit 
quod  Pens  texit  ?  TJnde  scltandum  ?  Qaare  ignorare  tatissimum  eat. 
X^rsestat  enim  per  Deum  nescire  quia  non  revelaverit,  quam  per  hominem 
scire  qma  ipse  prsesmnpaerit.*^ 

6. — ^Arnobius.  (Contra  Gentes,  L.  ii.) — "  Quae  neqaennt  sciri,  nescire 
nos  confiteamnr ;  neqne  ea  vestigare  cnremns,  qnas  non  posse  comprehendi 
liq^uidisfflmmn  est.'' 

T. — St  Auqustin.  (Sermo  xxvii.  Benedictine  Edition,  vol.  v.) — "  Quaeris 
tn  rationem,  ego  expavesco  altitadinem.  (^  O  altitado  divitianim  sapientiae 
et    scientiae  Dei ! ')    Tu  ratiocinare,  ego  mirer ;  tn  dispnta,  ego  credam  ; 

&lt;itxidinem  video,  ad  profondnm  non  pervenio. Ille  dicit, 

*  InscmtabiUa  sunt  judlcia  ejus:'  et  tu  scrutari  venisti?    Hie  didt,— '  In- 

iovestigabiles  sunt  viae  ejus:'  et  tu  investigare  venisti?    Si  inscrutabilia 

acx-utari  venisti,  et  ininvestigabilia  investigare  venisti ;  crede,  jam  peristL" — 

CSermo  xdii.)— "  Quid  Inter  nos  agebatur  ?    Tu  dicebas,  IntdUgam^  ut 

^^^fi^xm ;  ego  dlcebam,  Ut  inteUigas,  crede,    Nata  est  controversia,  veniamus 

a<i  judicem,  jadicet  Propheta,  immo  vero  Deus  judicet  per  Prophetam. 

^^bo  taceamns.    Quid  ambo  dixerimus,  auditum  est.    InteUigam,  inquis, 

ci-ft^iT^*"*  ■»    Crede,  inquam,  ut  intelligas.     Respondeat  Propheta :  '  Nisi 

,^^^^»  »*on  inteUigetis.'  "    [Iswah  vii.  9,  according  to  the  Seventy.]— 

^^^       o  cxvii.) — "  De  Deo  loquimur,  quid  mirum,  si  non  comprehendis  ?    5i 

tcm^m  •  ^^^^^'^^y  'WW*  ^  Deus,     Sit  pia  confessio  ignaraniuie  magis  quctm 

^atit  ^  -'^^J/^wto  scientiae,    Adtiugere  aliquantum  mente  Deum,  magna 

cc  T^  ^  ®®*  >  comprehendere  autem^  omnino  impossibile,^^  * — (Sermo  clxv.) 

"^anitat^  ''^ulti  de  isto  profundo  quaerentes  reddere  rationem,  in  fabulas 
^essio  i^  *"*®*^nt."  [Compare  Sermo  cxxvi.  c.  i.] — (Sermo  cccii.) — "  Con- 
nullo  gj^^^'^^^iae,  gradus  est  scientiae."— (Epistola  cxc.  vol.  ii.)— *'  Quae 
stmt  at  ^  ^"^is  explorari  possunt,  et  a  nostra  experientia  longe  remota 
^^mini  ^**   abditissimis  nature  finibns  latent,  non  erubescendum  est 

scire  me  '^    ^'^  s©  nescire  quod  nescit,  ne  dum  se  scire  mentitur,  uunquam 
^^^fiteri  '^^^^^"^•''"'-(Epistola  cxcvii.) — "  Magis  eligo  cautam  ignorantiam 
'  ^^^^^  falsam  scientiam  profiteri." 

wisJr  j^^^^^YsosTOM.    (  .)—^*  Nothing  is 

^Qow  noth  -  ^^'^^'^oce  in  those  matters,  where  they  who  proclaim  that  they 
themsej^      ^^^^    proclaim  their  paramount  wisdom ;  whilst  those  who  busy 
^*iei»ein,  are  the  most  senseless  of  mankind." 

'^on  I,)-_4*  ^^^^KT,  (Therapeutica,  &c.,  Curative  of  Greek  Affections,  Ser- 
Principie  of^*^^  beginnmg  of  science  is  the  science,  of  nescience ;"  or—"  The 


^owlege  is  the  knowlege  of  ignorance." 


cent! 


^nceive  Q.^*"^  ^^^^  Augustin,  St  Cyprian  had  said :— "  We  can  only  justly 
at  thp  m^^^^^   in  recognising  Him  to  be  inconceivable."    I  cannot,  however, 

refer  to  the  passage  except  from  memory. 


»^o^ 
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10. St  Pbteb  Ghrtsologue.  (Senno  U.) — ^*  Nolle  omnia  seize,  ssbii 

sdentiae  est.*^ 

11. *>*>  The  Arabian  Sags/"  (I  translate  this  and  the  two  follofwiiif  t*'c 

Drnsins  and  Gale) :— **  A  man  is  wise  while  in  pnrsnit  oi  wisdom ;  a  iou 
when  he  thinks  it  to  be  mastered.*' 

12. — A  Babbi  : — "  The  wiser  a  man,  the  more  ignorant  does  he  feel :  &r 
the  Preacher  has  it,  p.  18] — *  To  add  science  is  to  add  sorrow.'  " 

13. — A  Rabbi: — **  Who  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  tiiat  he  kno«> 
something,  his  ignorance  is  twofold."  * 

14. — ^Petrarch.  (De  Contemptn  Mnndi,  Dial.  11.) — *^  Excntepectos  tuiri 
acriter ;  invenies  cnncta  quae  nosti,  si  ad  ignorata  referantnr,  earn  pr&piT- 
tionem  obtinere,  qnam,  collatus  oceano,  rivolns  aastlYis  siocandas  ardonbir , 
qnamqnam  vel  mnlta  nosse,  quid  revelat?" 

15. — Cardinal  Db  Cusa.  (Opera  ed.  1565 ;  De  Doctalgnorantia,  L I 
c.  S,  p.  3). — ^*  Qoidditas  ergo  remm,  quae  est  entinm  Veritas,  in  soi  pmitai' 
inattingibilis  est ;  et  per  omnes  Philosophos  investigata,  sed  per  nemiiics. 
uti  est,  reperta ;  et  Quanto  in  hac  ignorantia  profondias  docti  faerimos,  tasw 
magis  ad  ipsam  accedemos  veritatem." — {lb,  c.  17,  p.  13). — '^  Snblata  igin? 
ab  omnibus  entibus  particlpatione,  remanet  ipsa  simpliciasima  entitas,  qir 
est  essentia  omnium  entinm,  et  non  conspicimus  ipsam  talem  entitatem,  nbi 
in  doctissima  ignorantia,  quoniam  cum  omnia  participantia  entitatem  ab  tsi- 
mo  removeo,  nihil  remanere  videtur.  Et  propterea  magnns  DioDj^is'* 
[Areopagita]  dicit,  intellectum  Dei,  magis  accedere  ad  mhtlj  qnam  ad  aliq&M 
*  Sacra  autem  ignorantia  me  instruit,  hoc  quod  intellectui  mhii  yidetur,  es:^ 
maxunum  incomprehensibile." — (Apologia  Doctie  Ignorantiie,  p.  67.)— 
*^  Augustinus  ait : — '  Deum  potius  ignorantia  qnam  scientia  atHngL'  Ig».>- 
rantia  enim  abjicit,  intelllgentia  colligit ;  docta  vero  ignorantia  omnes  mol'? 
quibus  accedi  ad  veiitatem  potest,  unit.  Ita  eleganter  dixit  Algazel  in  iu 
Metaphysica,  de  Deo :  *  Quod  qnisque  scit  per  probationem  necessanac 
impossibilitatem  suam  apprehendendi  eum.  Ipse  sui  est  cognitor,  et  ajf^iR- 
hensor ;  quoniam  apprehendit,  scure  ipsnm  a  nullo  posse  comprebvcii 
Quisquis  autem  non  potest  apprehendere,  et  nescit  necessario  esse  impo^ 
sibile  eum  apprehendere,  per  probationem  prsedictam,  est  ignorans  Dewa : 
et  tales  sunt  omnes  homines,  exceptis  dignis,  et  prophetis  et  sapieDtibBs, 
qui  sunt  profundi  in  sapientia.'    Htec  iUe.'* — See  also :  De  Beiyllo,  c  r>n, 

♦  Literally: 

*^  Te,  tenebris  jactnm,  ligat  ignorantia  duplex ; 
Scis  nihil,  et  nescis  te  modo  scire  nihil. '^ 
Or,  with  reference  to  our  German  evolyers  of  the  Nothing  into  the  Ereir- 
thing ;  and  avoiding  the  positio  debilis : 

"  To,  sopbia  insanum,  terit  insipientia  triplex ; 
Nil  sapis,  et  nil  non  te  sapuisse  doces !'" 
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p-   281;  I>e   V^natione  Sapieutiae,  o.  12,  p.  306;  De  Deo  Abscondito* 
p.  338 ;  &c.  &c.* 

16.— .SiNEJks     Stlviub  (Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius  11.  Rhet.  L.  ii.)— "  C"** 
plura  nosse  dat^ixm  est,  enm  majora  dubia  seqnimttir.** 

17. — Talts^cs^-bnivb  (Zodiacus  Vitie,  Virgo  v.  181,  sq.) 

"  Ta»i<;  mea  Dox  tandem  pulcro  sic  incipit  ore : — 
Sinxxa  CGelicoIam  t  risusque  jocusque  Deorum  est 
Xnv^c  homo,  qatim  temere  ingenio  confidit,  et  audet 
Alxilta  natone  scrutari,  arcanaqne  Divum, 
CJnTO  re  vera  ejus  crassa  imbecillaqne  sit  mens. 
Si  f>o8ita  ante  pedes  nescit,  quo  jure  videbit 
Quae  Dens  et  natnra  sinu  occuluere  profundo  ? 
Omnia  se  tamen  arbitratur  noscere  ad  unguem 


*  So  far,  Cusa's  doctrine  coincides  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true 
precept  of  a   '*  I^eamed  Ignorance."    But  he  goes  farther :  and  we  find  his 
profession  of  negative  ignorance  converted  into  an  assumption  of  positive 
knowlege ;  bis  Nothing,  presto,  becoming  everything ;  and  contradictions, 
instead  of  standing  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  intellectual  cognition,  em- 
ployed in  la3ring  its  foundation.    In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  that  his  specula- 
tions have  originated  the  whole  modem  phUosophy  of  the  Absolute.     For 
Giordano  Bruno,  as  I  can  shew,  was  well  acquainted  with  Cusa's  writings ; 
from  these  ho  borrowed  his  own  celebrated  theory,  repeating  even  the  language 
in  which  its  doctrines  were  originally  expressed.    To  Cusa,  we  can,  indeed, 
articulately  trace,  word  and  thing,  the  recent  philosophy  of  the  Absolnte. 
The  term  Absohue  (Absolutum),  in  its  precise  and  peculiar  signification,  he 
everywhere   employs.    The  Intellectual  InhdtUm  (Intuitio  InteUectnalis)  he 
describes  and  names ;  nay,  we  find  in  him,  even  the  process  of  Hegel's  Dia- 
lectic.'  Hia  works  are,  indeed,  instead  of  the  neglect  to  which  they  have 
l>een  doomed,   well  deserving  of  attentive  study  in  many  relations-     In 
Astronomy,  \^i^^  Copernicus,  he  had  promulgated  the  true  theory  of  the 
heavenly  revolmions,  with  the  corollary  of  a  pluraUty  of  worlds ;  and  in  the 
scicn^  of  :PoUtics,  he  was  the  first  perhaps  to  enounce  the  principles  on 
which  a  representative  constitution  should  be  based.    The  Germans  have, 
however,  done  no  justice  to  their  countryman.    For  Cusa's  speculations  have 
been  moat  perfunctorily  noticed  by  German  historians  of  philosophy ;  and  it 
is  through  Bruno  that  he  seems  to  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  Abso- 
lutist  theories  of  ♦>»«  t? 

1  ■^,«>-.p2£n  S  «  an  ape  to  God.  is  from  PUto  who,  whUe  he 
repeatedly  exhibits  tamaa  betap,  as  the  jest  of  the  immortals,  «>mewh«e 
B»ys,-"  The  wisest  man,  if  compared  with  God,  wdl  appear  an  ape^ 
pope,  who  was  weU  read  in  the  modem  Lathi  poets,  «P«««lly/f.I*^y;.n 
even  pnbUahed  from  them  a  selection,  in  two  rolnmes,  ahonnds  m  manifest 
itnitatioM  of  their  thoughts,  wholly  unknown  to  his  commentators.    In  his 
line,—  ^ 

«  And  shew'd  a  Newton  as  we  shew  an  ape, 
—he  had  probably  this  passage  of  PaUngenins  m  his  eye,  and  not  Flato. 
-WaibnTton  and  hU  other  scholiasts  are  aware  of  no  suggestion. 


I  it' 
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Garrnlns,  infeliz,  cscns,  temerarias,  unens; 
Usque  adeo  sibi  palpatnr,  seseque  licetnr.*^ 

18. — ^^  Malta  tegit  sacro  involacro  natura,  neqne  qHIs 
Fas  est  scire  quidern  mortaUbos  omnia ;  mnlta 
Admirare  modo,  nee  non  yenerare :  neqne  ilia 
Inquires  qnse  sunt  arcanis  proxima;  namqne 
In  manibus  qns  snnt,  hsc  noa  viz.  scire  pntandom. 
Est  procul  k  nobis  adeo  pnesentia  veri !  ^  * 

("  Fnll  many  a  secret  in  her  sacred  veil 

Hath  Nature  folded.    She  youchsafes  to  knowledge 

Not  every  mystery,  reserving  much, 

For  human  veneration,  not  research. 

liCt  us  not,  therefore,  seek  what  Grod  conceals ; 

For  even  the  things  which  lie  within  our  hands — 

These,  knowing,  we  know  not. — So  far  from  us. 

In  doubtful  dimness,  gleams  the  star  of  truth ! '') 

19. — JcLius  CfiSAB  ScAUOER.   (Dc  Subtilitatc,  Ex.  odxxiv).   ^  Saf  i»- 
tia  est  vera,  nolle  nimis  sapere.**    (lb.  Ex.  cocviL,  sect.  29 ;  and  compsr 
Ex.  cccxliv.  sect.  4).    **  HnmansB  sapientis  pars  est,  qusedam  SDgiio  mdol 
nescire  velle.**  t  (lb.  Ex.  Hi.)    *'*'  Ubique  damaie  soleo,  nos  nihil  scire." 

20. — Joseph  Justus  Scauger.    (Poemata :  Iambi  GnomicL  xxL) 
^*  Ne  curiosus  quart  cauaag  omnium. 
Qufecunque  libris  vis  Prophetamm  indidit 
Afflata  cobIo,  plena  veraci  Deo, 
Nee  operta  sacri  supparo  silentii 
Irmmpere  aude,  sed  pudenter  praeteri. 
Nescire  veUe^  qua  magister  maximus 
Docere  non  vtdt^  erudUa  irudtia  estJ*^  % 

*  I  know  not  the  author  of  these  verses.  I  find  them  first  quoted  by  F«r- 
nelius,  in  his  book  ''  De  Abditis  Berum  Causis,"  (L.  iL  c.  18.),  whkl: 
appeared  before  the  year  1551.  They  may  be  his  own.  They  are  aittf- 
wards  given  by  Sennertns,  in  his  Hypomnemata,  but  without  an  attxibntiic  ' 
authorship.  By  him,  indeed,  they  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  FerneiixN 
Finally,  they  are  adduced  by  the  learned  Morhof  in  his  Folyhlstor,  vh' 
very  nnleamedly,  however,  assigns  them  to  Lucretius.  They  are  not  tj 
PaUngenius,  nor  Palearius,  nor  Hospitalius,  all  of  whose  versificatioo  tk; 
resemble ;  for  the  last,  indeed,  they  are  almost  too  early. 

1 1  meant  (above,  p.  37)  to  quote  this  passage  of  Scaliger,  but  find  that  mj 
recollection  confused  this  and  the  preceding  passage,  with,  perhaps,  the  asJ- 
lar  testimony  of  Chrysologus,  (No.  10.)  Chrysologus,  indeed,  anticipate? 
Scaliger  in  the  most  felicitous  part  of  the  expression. 
*  t  It  is  manifest  that  Joseph,  in  these  verses,  had  in  his  eye  the  saying  if 
his  father.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  were  written  on  occasion  of  tlf 
controversy  raised  by  Gomams  against  Anninius. 


LEARNED  IGNORANCE. 
21.— Gwrnnfl.    (Poemata ;  Epigr&mmata,  L.  i.) 

EKrniTA  lONORAMTtA. 

"  Qni  enrioans  poatnlat  Totnin  snx 
P*tere  mcDti,  ferre  qoi  non  snIBcit 
Mediocrilfttis  conscientiam  8n«, 
Judex  iniqnng,  Rstimalor  est  malaa 
Soiqne  natnrteqiie.    Nam  reram  pareiu, 
iJbiada  tjuitum  qnK  venit  mortalibiiB, 
tfo*  tan  pauea,  mvlta  mirarijubet. 
Hie  primas  error  aactor  eat  pejoribas. 
Nam  qni  fatmi  nil  potest  tnix^nitiiin, 
False  necesse  est  placet  ignorantiam ; 
Umbragqne  Inanes  captet  inter  nnbiia, 
Imaginosa  adnlter  Ixion  Dew. 
Magig  qniescet  animns,  errablt  minns, 
Conlentna  emditione  parabill. 
Nee  qnsret  illam,  siqna  qiwerentem  (ngit. 
Naare  quadam,  magna  part  Sapientia  at."* 

22.-PASCAU  (Pensfas,  Partie  I.  Art.  vi.  sect.  26.)—"  Si  ITi. 
men(^it  par  s'itndier  lni-in6ine,  U  verroit  combien  U  est  incapab 
,  ,  '  „^°°""enl  pourroit-ii  ae  fwre  qn'nne  partia  connflt  le  toa 
•  •  (lu  ne  CToiroit,  ii  nona  voir  compoBer  tootea  cboaea  d'l 
moi  I*'"!"  ™*lange-li  aoas  aeroit  bien  comprfhensible ?  I 
plDs  DTOd- ^  qne  Ton  eomprend  le  moins.  L'horaine  eat  i  1 
corn^M '*'*''*  "''■'*"  ^^  ^ Mtore ;  car il  ne pent  conceToir  ce  q 
meMnn  *'"^'*  ""''''*  <*  V^  c'est  qo'esprit,  et  moina  qo'ancnne 
cnliA,  t*"'^  Pentetre  nni  avec  nn  esprit.  C'est  lit  le  comble 
nj^^  WpendaDt  c'est  bod  propre  Btre :  Modu»,  gw  corporib 
'  '^"^Pre/undi  rd>  Aonu'nAtu  non  potat  ;  et  hoc  tauten  homo 

spondini?  **'^*n'  epigram,  Grotins  nndoobtedly  contemplate 
Utters  ■  J^"^^  "*'"  ^  illnatrions  friend,  the  Dictator  of  the  1 
polemic' of "ti  **  "**  *""''  '''°^'  ^^'  *"  A™"'"'^"'  certainly  had 
Decrees  W  Remonstrants  and  anti-Remonatranta,  touching 
t  Thi.  (TI'"'  *PP»rently,  was  be  ignorant  of  teatimonies.  Nob. 
],  „„  ,Il~"''"™r  of  Paaeai  coirespondfl  to  what  Ariatotle  aayi 

1  Pa^T*'**"  "'  ^^  ^^""^  *"  **«  ^'""■"    ^*  '^""''  ^'  '■ ' 
riniw.  apparently  qootea  tbeee  worda  from  memory,  and, 

Tfrn  T^  **«"  fr<"»  Montaigne,  who  thna  (L.  ii.  ch.  12.)  « 
mira,  ».  ^SMtin  :  "  Modus,  quo  corporibna  adherent  spirit 
M^Mt^'"^  comprehend!  ab  homine  potest ;  et  hoc  ipse  h( 
An  v"'?^'^''""^^'*'' ^'*"^  Coste,  says  that  theae  won 
not  A„  H*  Spirituet  AaJma.  That  cnriona  farrago,  which 
ment  ^'''  ^"^  "'**'  •■owerer  contab  either  the  sentence  o 
(unt  IlT^  *^09te  himaelf,  who  elacwhere  gives  articniate  refer. 
HWWWM  of  i,j^  anthor,  here  aUeges  only  the  treatise  in  general 
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II.  Testimonies  to  the  mare  special  facty  that  all  our  Jbnoif^?-. 
whether  of  Mind  or  qf  Matter  ^  is  only  phamomenoL 

Our  whole  knowlege  of  mind  and  of  matter  is  relative,— '.^tc- 
ditioned, — ^relatively  conditioned.  Of  things  absolutdy  or  r 
themselves,  be  they  external,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing, 
or  know  them  only  as  incognisable ;  and  we  become  aware  .:' 
their  incomprehensible  existence,  only  as  this  is  indirecdv  an. 
accidentally  revealed  to  us,  through  certain  qualities  related  : 
our  faculties  of  knowlege,  and  which  qualities,  again,  we  caniKC 
think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  AemselTeN 
All  that  we  know  is  therefore  phenomenal,— ph»nomeiud  of  tbr 
unknown.*  The  philosopher  speculating  the  worlds  of  matt^f- 
and  of  mind,  is  thus,  in  a  certain  sort,  only  an  ignorant  admirer 
In  his  contemplation  of  the  universe,  the  philosopher,  indeed, 
resembles  iEneas  contemplating  the  adumbrations  on  hk  shield. 
as  it  may  equally  be  said  of  the  sage  and  of  the  hero, — 

"  Miratur;  Rerumque  ignarus^  Imagine  gaudet.^ 

Nor  is  this  denied ;  for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed,  that,  a- 
substances,  we  know  not  what  is  Matter  and  are  ignorant  of  whi: 
is  Mind.  With  the  exception,  in  fact,  of  a  few  late  Absoiuti^ 
theorisers  in  (xermany,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  truth  of  all  others 
most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every  philosopher  of  eTtri 
school;  and,  as  has  so  frequently  been  done,  to  attribute  aur 
merit,  or  any  singularity  to  its  recognition  by  any  individot! 
thinker,  more  especially  in  modern  times,  betrays  only  the  ignc>- 
rance  of  the  encomiasts. 

1. — Protagoras,  (as  reported  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sextns  Empiriea'^. 
Laertias,  &c.)— "  Man  is  [for  himself]  the  measure  of  all  things.'*  (S*^ 
Bacon,  No.  14.) 

2. — Aristotle.  (Metaphysica,  L.  vii.,  c.  10.)— "'Matter  is  iDcogiusal> 
absolutely  or  in  itself." — (De  Anima,  L.  iii.,  c.  6.) — "  The  intellect  knov? 

*  Hypostasis  in  Greek,  (of  ovaiei  I  do  not  now  speak,  nor  of  hypostasis  h 
its  ecclesiastical  signification,)  and  the  corresponding  term  in  Latin,  5k6s&B- 
tia^  (per  se  subsistens^  or  substans,  i.  e.  accidentibos,  whichcTer  it  may  me&n.^ 
expresses  a  relation — a  relation  to  its  phsenomena.  A  basis  for  phsnomens. 
is,  in  fact,  only  supposed^  by  a  necessity  of  oar  thought ;  even  as  a  relati>e 
it  is  not  positively  known.  On  this  real  and  verbal  relativity,  see  St  Angus- 
tin,  (De  Trinitate,  1.  vu.,  cc.  4,  6,  6.) — Of  the  ambiguous  term  Subj^.t 
(^ivoKtffifpop)  I  have  avoided  speaking. 
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«lf,   only  in    knowing  its  objects." — ^The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
length  in  the  Metaphysics,  b.  xii.,  cc.  7  and  9,  and  elsewhere. 

3. — St  Augustin.  (De  Trinitate,  L.  ix.,  cc.  1,  2.)  The  result  is — "  Ab 
:roqiie  notitia  paritnr ;  a  cognoscente  et  cognito.'* — (lb.  L.  x.,  cc.  3-12.) 
ere  he  sho^rs  that  we  know  Mind  only  from  the  phenomena  of  which  we 
re  conscious  ;  and  that  all  the  theories,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  what 
links,  are  groundless  conjectures.— (Confessionum,  L.  xii.  c.  5.) — Of  our 
t tempts  to  cognise  the  basis  of  material  qualities  he  says ;  *^  Dum  sibi  hsBc 
icit  hamana  cogitatio,  conetur  earn,  vel  nosse  ignorando,  vel  iguorare 
oscendo-*' 

4. — BoKTHius.  (De  Consolatione  Philosophiss,  L.  v.,  pr.  4.) — *^  Omne 
nod  cognoscitur,  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum  cognoscentium 
>oUns  comprehenditur  facultatem.'* — (Pr.  6.) — **  Omne  quod  scitur,  non  ex 
ua,  sed  ex  comprehendentium,  natura  cognoscitur." 

5. — ^AvERROEs.  (In  Aristotelem  De  Anima,  L.  iii.  Text.  8), — **  Intellectus 
utelligit  seipsum  modo  accidentali.** 

6. — Alasrtus  Magnus.  (Contra  Averroem  de  Unitate  Intellectus,  c.  7). 
'*'  Intellectus  non  intelligit  seipsum,  nisi  per  accidens  fiat  intelligibile ;  ut 
materia  cognoscltur  per  aliquid,  cujus  ipsa  est  fundamentum.  £t  si  aliqui 
ilicant  intellectum  intelligi  per  hoc,  quia  per  essentiam  est  praesens  sibi  ipsi, 
hoc  tamen  secundum  philosophiam  non  potest  dici."  (See  also  Aquinas 
(Summa  Theologiffi,  P.  i.  Qu.  89,  Art.  2 ;  De  Yeritate,  Qn.  10,  Art.  8)  and 
Ferrariensis  (Contra  Gentes,  L.  iii.  c.  46). 

7. — ^Gerson.  (De  Concordia  Metaphysicas). — "  Ens  quodlibet  dici  potest 
habere  duplex  Esse ;  sumendo  Esse  valde  transcendentaliter.  Uno  modo, 
sumitnr  Ens,  pro  natura  rei  in  seipsa ;  alio  modo,  prout  habet  esse,  objectale 
sen  repraesentativnm,  in  ordine  ad  intellectum  creatum  vel  increatum. — Haec 
autem  distinctio  non  conficta  est  vel  nova ;  sed  a  doctoribus,  tam  metaphy- 
sicls  quam  logicls  subtiUbns,  introducta.  Ens  consideratum  sen  relictum 
prout  quid  absolutum,  sen  res  quaedam  in  seipsa,  plurunum  differt  ab  esse, 
(luod  habet  objectaliter  apud  intellectum.  -.-'...  Ens  reale  non 
potest  constituere  scientiam  aliquam,  si  non  consideretur  in  suo  esse  objectali, 
relato  ad  ipsum  ens  reale,  sicut  ad  primarium  et  principale  objectum.*' 

8.— Leo  Hebrsus.  (De  Amore,  Dial,  i.) — "  Cognita  res  k  cognoscente, 
pro  viribus  ipsius  cognoscentis,  baud  pro  rei  cognitte  dignitate  redpi  solet." 

9.— Meianchthon.  (Erotemata  Dialectices,  L.  i.  Pr.  Substantia). — 
'^  Mens  humana,  per  accidentia,  agnosdt  substantiam.  Non  enim  cemimus 
oculis  substantias,  tectas  accidentibus,  sed  mente  eas  aguosdmus.  Cum 
videmus  aquam  manere  eandem,  sive  sit  frigida,  sive  sit  calida,  ratiocina- 
mur : — aliud  quiddam  esse  formas  illas  discedentes,  et  aliud  quod  eas 
sustinet." 

2q 
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10. — Julius  CfiSAR  Scaliokr.  (De  Sabtilitate,  Ex.  occvii.  §  12).—''  Neg)> 
tibi  nllam  esse  formam  nobis  notam  plane,  et  plane :  nostramqne  scientiaiu 
esse  umbram  in  sole  [contendo].  Formanim  enim  cognitio  est  mdis,  coq- 
fnsa,  nee  nisi  per  Tn^iorturus.  Neqne  venim  est,— forinae  sabstantialls  spe- 
clem  recipi  in  intellectom.  Non  enim  in  sensn  nnqnam  fnsC* — (/&.  Ex.  cocriL 
§  21). — ''  Substantias  non  sua  specie  cognosci  a  nobis,  sed  per  earom  acci- 
dentia. Qnis  enim  me  doceat,  quid  sit  substantia,  nisi  ilUs  miseris  rerbis,— 
res  tubsutens  f  -  -  -  -  .  Qnid  ipsa  ilia  substantia  sit,  plane  ignons ; 
sed,  sicnt  Yulpes  elnsa  a  Ciconia,  lambimus  vitrenm  vas,  pultem  haad 
attingimus.'^ 

11. — ^Francis  Piccolomini.  (De  Mente  Hnman^  L,  i.  c.  8.) — "  Men< 
intelligit  se,  non  per  se  primo,  sed  cum  cstera  intellexerit ;  nt  didttir  in 
L.  ilL  de  Anima,  t.  8,  et  in  L.  xii.  Metapbysicie,  t.  88." 

12. — Giordano  Bruxo.  (De  Imaginum,  Signoram  et  Ideamm  Compo&i- 
tione;   Dedicatio.) — *'  Quemadmodum,   non  nosmetipsos  in  profundo  et 
individuo  quodam  consistentes,  sed  nostri  qniedara  externa  de  superfine 
(colorem,  scilicet,  atque  fignram,)  accidentia,  ut  oculi  ipsins  amilitadinem  in 
speculo,  yidere  posumus :  ita  etiam,  neque  inteOectus  noster  se  ipsean  m  $e  ipm. 
et  res  ipsas  omnes  in  seipsis,  sed  in  exteriore  qnadam  specie,  slmulacro,  ima- 
gine, fignra,  signo.    Hoc  quod  ab  Aristotele  relatum,  ab  antiquis  prius  fbh 
expressum ;  at  a  neotericorum  panels  capitur.    Intelligere  nostrum,  Qd  est. 
operationes  nostri  intellectns,)  aut  est  phantasla,  aut  non  sine  pbantasia. 
Bursum.    Non  intelligimns,  nisi  phantasmata-  speculamur.    Hoc  est,  quod 
non  in  simplidtate  quadam,  statu  et  unitate,  sed  in  compositione,  ct^- 
latione,  tenntnorum  plaralltate,  mediante  discursu  atque  refleuone,  com- 
prehendimus."  * 

13. — Campanblla.  (Metaphysica.  L.  i.  c.  1.  dub.  3,  p.  12.) — *•*-  Ergv). 
non  yidentur  res  prout  sunt,  neque  yidentur  extare  nisi  respectus." 

14. — Bacon.  (Instauratio  Magna ;  Distr.  Op.) — ^*  Infoimatio  sensns  sem- 
per est  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  uniyersi ;  atque  magno  pnr- 
sns  errore  asseritur,  sensnm  esse  mensuram  rernm.^^    (See  Protagoras,  n.  1.) 

15. — Spinoza.  (Ethices,  Pars  n.  Prop,  xix.) — *'  Mens  humana  ipsos. 
humanum  corpus  non  cognosdt,  nee  ipsum  existere  scit,  nisi  per  ideas  affec- 
tionum  quibus  corpus  afficitur." — (Prop,  xxiii.) — "  Mens  se  i^am  non  eo;:- 
noscit,  nisi  quatenus  corporis  affectionum  ideas  percipit."  £t  aliU. — (S^- 
Bruno,  n.  12.) 

16. — Sir  Isaac  Newton.  (Principia,  Schol.  TJlt.) — "  Quid  sit  rd  alicuja:^ 
substantia,  minime  cognoscimus.    Videmus  tantum  corpomm  fignras  «-t 

*  Had  Bruno  adhered  to  this  doctrine,  he  would  haye  missed  martTrdou 
as  an  atheist ;  but  figuring  to  posterity,  neither  as  a  great  fool  (if  we  be2iv^  x- 
Adelung),  nor  as  a  great  philosopher  (if  we  belieye  Schelling).  Comr«--r^ 
the  parallel  testimony  of  Spinoza  (1 5),  a  fellow  Pantheist,  but  on  dlfi^nfi : 
grounds. 
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colores,  audimas  taatiua  sonoa,  tangimns  tantnm  snperfides  extenias,  olfa.- 
cimas  odores  aolog^  et  goBtanma  sapores :  intimas  sabstantias  nullo  sensu^ 
nulla  actione  reflexa,  cognosdmns/^ 

17. — Kant.  (Critik  der  reinen  Vernnnft,  Vorr.) — "  In  perception  evary 
tiling  is  Imown  in  conformity  to  the  constitntion  of  oar  facnltj.^  And  st. 
Imndred  testimonies  to  the  same  truth  might  be  addnced  from  the  philoso^ 
pber  of  Koenigaberg,  of  whose  doctrine  it  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation. 

III.   Tlie  recognition  of  Occult  Causes. 

This  is  the  admission,  that  there  are  phsenomena  which,  though 
unable  to  refer  to  any  known  cause  or  class,  it  would  imply  an 
imrational  ignorance  to  deny.     This  general  proposition  no  one, 
1  presume,  will  be  found  to  gainsay ;  for,  in  fact,  the  causes  of  all 
pliaenomena  are,  at  last,  occult.   There  has,  however,  obtained  a  not 
unnatural  presumption  against  such  causes ;  and  this  presumption, 
tuough  often  salutary,  has  sometimes  operated  most  disadvanta* 
^eoasly  to  science,  from  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  application ;  in 
^  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  induced  men  lightly  to  admit 
««serted    phaenoraena,  false   in   themselves,   if  only   confidently 
.    ®^Sned  to  acknowledged  causes.     In  the  second  place,  it  has 
need  them  obstinately  to  disbelieve  pheenomena,  in  themselves 
tain  and  even  manifest,  if  these  could  not  at  once  be  referred 
g        '•eady  recognised  causes,  and  did  not  easily  fall  in  with  the 
see    ^^   Prevalent  at  the  time. — An  example  of  the  former,  is 
th      ^^  facile  credence  popularly  accorded,  in  this  country,  to 

jj  t^^^ted  facts  of  Craniology ;  though  even  the  fact  of  that 
itself  **»   first  and  fundamental, — ^the  fact,  most  probable  in 

^  J  »^na  which  can  most  easily  be  proved  or  disproved  by  the 
tjjQ  ^  iL**^  most  accurate  induction,  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  d  ^^  nature ;  I  mean  the  asserted  correspondence  between 

m^jjjY^^^^^Pment  and  hypothetical  function  of  the  cerebellum,  as 
sex  ^^^  in  all  animals,  under  the  various  differences  of  age,  of 
of  the  ^^^*^n,  of  integrity  and  mutilation.  This,  (among  other 
fluous^  ^?***^inaciously  asserted  facts,)  I  know,  by  a  tenfold  super- 
latter  ^^^^^*^ce,  to  be  even  ludicrously  false. — An  example  of  the 
the  ph  '^  ^^^n  in  the  difficult  credence  accorded  in  this  country  to 
the  m^^^^*^«"»  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  ph»nomena  in  themselves 
been  re^*^  '^iiambiguous,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have 
ia  Ggj^J^^Siiized  generally  and  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities 
^^y  ;  while,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  have 
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been  verified  and  formally  confirmed  by  the  Acad^ny  of  ^fedicin- 
in  France. — In  either  case,  criticism  was  required,  and  avrandng. 
So  true  is  the  saying  of  CuUen : — "  There  are  more  false  facts 
current  in  the  world  than  false  theories."  So  true  is  the  savini: 
of  Hamlet : — "  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,"  But  averse  from 
experiment,  and  gregariously  credulous, — 

'*  Lliomme  est  de  glace  aux  verity ; 
n  est  de  fen  pour  les  mensonges." 

1. — Julius  Cjcsar  Scaiigeb.*  In  his  commentary  on  Theophra5t.i> 
touching  the  Causes  of  Plants,  he  repeatedly  asserts,  as  the  Aristotelic  ihic- 
trine,  the  admission  of  Oocalt  Causes.  Thus,  (L.  iL  c  5} — *'Hoc  dixit 
(Theophrastus),  nequls  ab  eo  nunc  exigat  occultas  illamm,  qnas  sabdc*^:. 
causas.  Quasi  dicat,— Sapienti  multa  licet  ignorare.'*  In  like  manner,  ;L. 
iv.  c.  13.) — ^*  Hunc  quoque  locum  slmul  cum  aliis  addncere  potes  adrer^c^ 
eos  qui  negant  Peripateticis  ab  occulta  proprietate  quicquam  fieri.  Apo«i 
hunc  philosophum  siepe  monuimus  inveniri.  £8t  autem  asylum  humai? 
imbecillitatis,  ac  simile  perfhgium  illi  Pencils, — ug  rd  &oirr».**  This  we  mu\ 
translate, — ^^  Secret  service  money." — ^The  same  he  had  also  pneTioo^iv 
declared  in  his  book  De  Subtilitate ;  where,  for  example,  (Ex.  ccxTlii,  §  {^K 
he  says: — "Ad  manifestas  omnia  dedncere  qualitates  snmma,  impodentu 
est ; "  for  there  are  many  of  these,  "  qu»  omnino  latent  animos  tempenittis, 
illudunt  curiosis ; "  and  he  derides  those,  "  qui  iirident  salntare  asylum  illoJ, 
occulta  proprietatis." 

2. — ^Alstedius.  (Physica,  (1680,)  Pars.  I.  c  xiii.,  reg.  4.) — '*Qii'-^l 
Augustinus  ait,  *  Multa  cognoscendo  iguorari,  et  ignorando,  cognosd^,'  hw 
imprimis  habet  locum,  ubi  agitur  de  Occultis  Qnalitatibns,  quarum  iovesti- 
gatio  dicitur  Magia  Naturalis,  id  est,  praestantissima  natnras  iudagatio  iii 
qua  verbum  modestiae,  Nescio,  subinde  usurpandum  est.  Yerbum  modestta 
dico,  non  autem  stultitiae." 

3. — ^Voltaire,  (Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  voce  Occukes.) — ^"  Qnallte< 
Occultes. — On  s^est  moqu^  fort  longtemps  des  qualites  occultes ;  on  doit  s<' 
moquer  de  ceux  qui  n'y  croient  pas.    R^p^tons  cent  fois,  que  tout  princijie. 

*  I  have  quoted  the  elder  Scaliger,  under  all  the  three  heads  of  this  articlf , 
for  a  truth  in  his  language  is  always  acutely  and  strikingly  enounced.  Tbe 
writings  of  no  philosopher,  indeed,  since  those  of  Aristotle,  are  better  worthy 
of  intelligent  study ;  and  few  services  to  philosophy  would  be  greater  than  a 
systematic  collection  and  selection  of  the  enduring  and  general  views  of  th'i> 
illustrious  thinker.  For,  to  apply  to  him  his  own  expressions,  these 
'^  zopyra,'^  these  *^  semina  setemitatis/'  lie  smothered  and  nnfruitfol  in  a 
mass  of  matters  of  merely  personal  and  transitory  interest.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  attempted  this  in  the  appendix  to  a  work  "  De  vita,  genere  et  g^iii*. 
Scallgerorum ; ''  but  this  I  hope  no  longer. 
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tout  premier  ressort  de  qaelqne  oenvre  que  ce  pnisse  Hn  dn  grand  Demi- 
ourgos,  est  occnlte  et  cacb^  poor  jamais  aax  mortels."  And  bo  forth. — 
(Physique  Particnli^re,  ch.  xxxiii.) — ^^11  j  a  done  certainement  des  lots 
etemelles,  inconnnes,  snivant  lesqnelles  toot  s^op^re,  sans  qn'on  pnisse  les 

expliqaer  par  la  mati^re  et  par  le  mouyement. Ilja  dans 

toates  les  Academies  nne  chaire  vacante  poor  les  y^rit^s  inconnnes,  comme 
Ath^nes  avait  un  autel  ponr  les  dienx  ignores.*^  * 

*  Besides  the  few  testimonies  addnced,  I  would  refer,  in  general,  for  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  point,  to  Femelios  ^^  De  Abditis  Bemm 
Cansis,'"  and  to  the  '•'•  Hypomnemata  *'  ofSennertus. 


APPENDIX  II.     LOGICAL. 

OF  SYLLOGISM,  ITS  KINDS,  CANONS,  NOTATIONS,  ETC. 

Touching  the  principle  of  an  explicitly  Quantified  Predicate, 
I  had  by  1833  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  extend  ai^i 
correct  the  logical  doctrine  upon  this  point.  In  the  artkle 
on  Logic,  reprinted  above,  and  first  published  in  April  1833. 
the  theory  of  Induction  there  maintained  proceeds  on  a  thorough- 
going quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  affirmative  propo6itica£«>. 
(P.  169,  sq.) 

Before  1840,  I  had,  however,  become  convinced,  that  it  wa> 
necessary  to  extend  the  principle  equally  to  negatives ;  for  I  laud 
by  academical  documents,  that  in  that  year,  at  latest,  1  had  puli- 
licly  taught  the  unexclusive  doctrine. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  Prospectus  of  £ssa\ 
towards  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,"  appended  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Reid's  Works,  published  by  me  in  1846  : — 

*^  In  the  Jirst  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  SyUogi^a  t 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in 
the  ttvo  correlative  and  counter  wttoks^  (Metaphysical)  of  ComprduMssm 
and  (Logical)  of  Extension ; — the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole,  being  U  t 
minor  premise  in  the  other,  &c. — ^Thns  is  relieved,  a  radical  defect  and  vit.i! 
inconsistency  in  the  present  logical  system. 

In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  tmth,— That  we  can  only  rationallr 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simple  logical  postu- 
late,— To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitfy.  From  the  conststeiit 
application  of  this  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Lo^- 
cians  have  never  fairly  obeyed,  it  follows : — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  tAk* 
into  account  the  quantity^  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  f<>r 
manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  tf 
the  predicate^  of  a  judgment.  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doin^  it. 
will  be  proved  against  Aristotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alu,  the 
ensuing  results : — 

1®,  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  sulject  or  pft- 
dicate,  are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  ind^fimU  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular^  as  opposed  to  d^fimte^  quantitT : 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an 
extensive  minimum  indivisible,  constitut'Cs  quantity  wMversal  (general,)  and 
quantity  singular  (individual.)    In  fact,  d^ite  and  ind^ite  are  the  on]} 
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inantities  of  which  we  oagbt  to  hear  in  Logic ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite 
that  particular,  it  is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities 
have  any  (and  the  same)  logical  avail. 

2«,  The  revocation  of  the  ^100  Temu  of  a  Proposition  to  their  true  relation ; 
a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  predicate. 

3"*,  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion  0/ Propositions  from  three 
species  to  4Me — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

4**,  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Catefforical  Syllogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon. 

5**,  The  evolution  from  that  one  caanon  of  all  the  Species  and  varieties  of 
Sylloffisfn^ 

6"*,  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism, 
7**,  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibility  of  Three  syllogistic  Figures; 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth. 

B**,  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  unessential  variation  in  syllogistic 
form  ;  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of  the  other 
tigures  to  the  first. 

9**,  An  enouncemeut  of  one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure, 
10^,  A  determination  of  the  true  number  d  the  legitimate  Moods;  with 
11"*,  Their  ampli/ication  in  number ; 
12**,  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures ;  and, 
13**)  Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  every  sche- 
matic difference. 

14**,  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes,  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  an  opposition 
ajui  subordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutually  containing 
and  coniained,  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

15**,  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  cmd  minor  premise^  and  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions ;  whereas, 
in  the  first  the  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  con- 
ckteion. 

16**,  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is  predominant, 
is  more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

17**,  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

18**,  That  the  first,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension 
are  in  equilibrium,  is  common  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifferently.** 

What  follows  was  subjoined,  as  a  Note,  to  the  "  Essay  on  the 
New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,"  by  Mr  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes, 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  in  1846,  but  was  only  pub- 
lished in  1850.     The  foot-notes  arc  now  added. 

"  The  ensuing  note  contains  a  summary  of  my  more  matured  doctrine  of 
the  Syllogism,  in  so  far  as  it  is  relative  to  the  preceding  Essay. 

All  mediate  inference  is  one — that  incorrectly  called  Categorical ;  for  the 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypothetical  reasoning  are  reducible  to 
immediate  inferences. 

Mentally  one,  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  according  to  its  order  of  enounce- 
ment,  is  either  Analytic  (A)  or  Synthetic  (B).    Analytic,  if  (what  is  inap- 
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propriately  styled)  the  conclusion  be  ^ 
priately  styled)  the  premises  be  then  s 
premises  precede,  and,  as  it  were,  effa 
forms  of  the  syllogism  can  with  ease  b 
tion ;  and  every  special  variety  in  the 
the  other. 

Taking  the  syllogism  under  the  ieUi 
less  natural,  t  has  been  alone  caltivat< 
fore,  exclusively  all  logical  nomendatui 
divided  into  the  U^figured  (a)  and  the 

The  Unfigured  Syllogism  (a)  is  that 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  re] 

*  [This,  in  \\k%  first  place,  relieves  1 
The  Aristotelic  syllogism  is  exclnsivelj 
clesian)  syllogism  was— for  it  has  been 
whilst  the  Hindoo  syllogism  is  merely  a 
ter  forms,  being  nothing  but  an  operoi 
enounced,  !<>,  analytically,  2®,  synthet 
organically  one ;  and  it  is  only  stated  ii 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  one  order 
the  vehicle  of  its  expression— Langnag 
require,  that  a  reasoning  be  distinguisi 
before  and  after  other.  The  analytic  an 
are,  thus,  only  accidents  of  the8yllogii>ti< 
practice ;  for  our  best  reasonings  procecc 

In  the  second  place,  this  central  view 
obfecHoH  qfPetitio  Principii\  which  profd 
least  to  reduce  it  to  an  idle  tautology,  dc 
in  the  conclusion  what  has  been  already 

« 

objection  (which  has  at  least  an  antiquit 
only  applicable  to  the  synthetic  or  Aristc 
the  objectors,  indeed,  contemplate  as  \ 
against  the  analytic  syllogism ;  it  does  nc 
dered  aloof  from  the  accident  of  its  expre 
to  these,  it  is  easily  shewn  in  reference  to 
it  applies  only  to  an  accident  of  its  exter 
t  [I  say  loss  natural.  For  if  it  be  aske 
natural  to  reply, — Yes,  (or  Cisrn  A)^fot 
is  in  A  and  C  in  E)  ;  than  to  reply,—/?  ij 
and  B  in  id),  therefore^  C  is  in  A, 

In  point  of  fact,  the  analytic  syllogism 
even  presupposed  by  the  synthetic.  To  ex 
lyse  in  thought  the  organic  whole— the  me 
Boning ;  and  then,  we  may  reverse  in  th< 
return.  Further,  we  may  now  enoonce  t1 
certainly,  to  express  it  in  the  essential,  prii 
more  natural,  but  more  direct  and  simple,  ( 
tal,  secoudai7,  w  synthetic.    This  also  an 
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in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjects  or  both  predicates.*  Here  the 
dependency  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  (Extension  and  Intension,  Extension 
•and  Comprehension,  &c.)  does  not  subsist,  and  the  order,  accordingly,  of 
the  premises  is  wholly  arbitrary.  This  form  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
logicians,  though  oqoally  worthy  of  development  as  any  other ;  in  fact,  it 
affords  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Syllogism.  And  what  is  curious,  the 
Canon  by  which  this  syllogism  is  regulated,  (what  may  be  called  that  of 
logical  Analogy  or  Proportion,)  has,  for  above  five  centuries,  been  commonly 
stated  as  the  one  principle  of  reasoning,  whilst  the  form  of  reasoning  itself, 
to  which  it  properly  applies,  has  never  been  generalized.  This  Canon,  which 
has  been  oflen  erroneously,  and  never  adequately  enounced,  in  rules  four, 
three,  two,  or  one.  Is  as  follows : — In  as  far  as  two  notions^  (notions  proper 
or  individuals,)  ettfter  both  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  with  a 
common  third  notion ;  in  so  far,  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  with  each 
other. — ^The  propositions  of  this  syllogism  in  no-figure  are  marked  in  the 
scheme  of  pure  logical  notation  by  horizontal  lines  of  uniform  breadth. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  (b),  the  terms  compared  are  severally  subject 
and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  containing  and  con- 
tained in  the  counter  wholes  of  Intension  and  Extension.  Its  Canon  is  : — 
What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  tcith  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  rtlated ; 
that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. — In  the  scheme  of  pure 
logical  notation  a  horizontal  tapering  line  marks  this  relation  ;  the  subject 
standing  at  the  broad,  the  predicate  at  the  pointed  end. 

There  are  Utree,  and  only  three.  Figures — the  same  as  those  of  Aristotle  ; 
and  in  each  of  these  we  may  distinguish  the  orders  of  Breadth  and  of  Depth. 
Tlie  First  Figure  emerges,  when  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one 
extreme  and  predicate  of  the  other ;  that  is,  when  we  pass  from  the  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  through  the  middle,  in  the  order  whether  of  Extension 
or  of  Intension.  In  the  notation  of  this  Figure,  we  may  of  course  arbitrarily 
make  either  of  these  orders  to  proceed  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to 
left ;  that  is,  two  arrangements  are  competent. — Tliere  is  here,  deter miii- 
ately,  one  direct  and  one  indirect  conclusion. 

The  Second  Figure  arises,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both 
extremes  ;  the  order  of  Breadth  proceeding  from  middle  to  extremes,  the 
order  of  Depth  from  extremes  to  middle. 

The  Third  Figure  is  determined,  when  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of 
both  extremes ;  the  order  of  Extension  proceedlug  from  extremes  to  middle, 
the  order  of  Intension  from  middle  to  extremes. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  there  is  thus  only  one  an*angement  pos- 
sible in  logical  notation.  And  as  Extension  and  Intension  are  here  in  equi- 
librium, there  is  no  definite  major  and  minor  premise,  and  consequently  no 
indirect,  but  two  indifferent  conclusions.  This  is  best  marked  by  two  cross- 
ing lines  under  the  premises,  each  marking  the  extreme  standing  to  the  other 
as  subject  or  as  predicate. 
Of  course  each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon,  but  these  it  is  not  here  requisite 


*  [As  :  Convertible  (identical,  ^J  are : — AU  C  and  some  B ;  as  also  all  B 
ond  all  A  ;  therefore  all  C  and  some  A. — This  may  be  variously  stated.] 
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to  state.*  The  First  Figure,  besides 
more  special, — one  for  Sjllogiams  in 
Syllogisms  in  the  order  of  Intension. 
Dictum  de  Omni,  &c.,  (in  the  Prior  j 
whilst  his  Tule-^PriBdicatum  prcBtUcati 
for  Intension,  although  this  last  orde: 
him  or  the  logicians ; — both,  however. 

In  regard  to  the  notation  of  QuaHty 
both  Unfigured  and  Figured. — Negati< 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  copula,  t^ 
As  to  Quantity  (for  there  are  subordi 
to  state,  that  there  is  denoted  by  the  s 
term  ought  to  face  the  other),  some;-- 
[  .  ],  a  half; — by  the  sign  [J  or  i  ],  3 
only  of  use  to  mark  the  ultra-total  disti 
gism,  between  both  the  premises,  as  ai 
of  little  utility.  This  I  once  thought  b; 
I  have  since  found  it  fully  stated  and  fi 
nothing  of  Frommichen. 

Above  (p.  76  [of  Mr  Baynes's  £ssj 
notation,  as  applicable  to  the  thirty -six 
there  is  not,  however,  that  which  I  h 
final  arrangement,  and  within  brackets 
bcrs  of  that  given  above : — ^The  moods 
lanced.    In  the  former  class  both  terms 
contains  two  moods — i;  ii,  [=i;  ii.]    1 
divisions.    For  either,  a)  the  terms  arc 
b)  both  the  terms  and  propositions  arc 
xi,  xii,  [=vii,  viii ;  iii,  iv ;  v,  vi ;  ix,  : 
to  my  table  of  moods  given  in  Mr  Thoir 
xii ;  vU,  viii ;  iii,  iv ;  v,  vi ;  ix,  x.— TIj 
minutely  determined  by  another  princip! 
state. 


*  [The  several  Canons  for  the  several 
They  are :  for  the 

First  Figure, — "  Wliat  worse  relatiou 
determined,  (subject,)  is  held  bj(  either  0 
one  at  least  is  positively  related;— tl 
(directly)  hold  to  each  other,  and  indirec 

Second  Figure. — "  What  worae  relation 
cither  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  whii 
— that  relation  do  they  hold  indifferently 

JTiird  Figure. — *'  What  worse  relation 
by  either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  wit 
related ; — that  relation  do  thej  hold  indil 

t  [On  the  use  which  has  been  made  i 
cnlations  of  Lambert  and  Ploncquet,  it 
anything.] 
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wiU  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  mooda  to  Jinj  matter  however  abstract,  saj  letters,  tbere 
moorfa™^'^''^''^  syllogisms;  for  the  fonnal  identity  of  the  balanced 
if  w^  ^^'^  ^  distingnished  by  a  material  diflferenoe.  On  the  contrary, 
to  twM^  ^^^  vaerejbrmal  equivalence  of  the  moods,  these  will  be  redoced 
hskU^^^^  i««so!ungs,— «f«i  affirmatwe,  and  fomrtetm  negaike.  Of  the 
cverv^iT^^^^  *  *^^  "  "*  converted  each  into  itself;  of  the  mibalanced, 
in  ne  tf  *"^  '^^  *^®^  number  immediately  following,  are  convertible ;  and 
or  in^*  ^'-^^  ^"^  *°^  second  moods  (a,  ft)  of  the  corresponding  syaygy 
recirare^"'  ^  ««<lttced  from  or  to  the  second  and  first  moods  (ft,  a)  of  iLs 

observed  "1  o**^  ^^ceptions.  The  Canon  is  thorough- going.  Only  it  must  be 
negation  '  '  *  ^**®  doctrine  is  wrong  which  teaches,  that  a  universal 
a  negativr  ^-^^  * "''*'*^ relation  than  a  particular;  2*,  that  the  connection  of 
in  ^^u^u^f  *^  affirmative  mood,  is  regulated  exclusively  by  the  identity 
conki^U  *^^.*^®""  *y^y9}f  or  antecedents.  The  Greeks,  in  looking  to  the 
reeaxd  all  K  ***^  P'^mises  alone,  are  more  accurate  than  the  Latins,  who 
mood.        ^      three  propositions  of  a  syUogism  in  the  determination  of  a 

to  belmo^  ^  ^  forgotten,  that  as  the  correlation  of  the  logical  terms  ought 
for  all  oth  '^^^^^  from  the  expression,  (ex  facie  propositionis  ant  syllogismi,) 
material  *^^ ,  °^^^®<tee  of  the  reciprocal  dependence  of  notions  is  contingent, 
each  othe**^  ^^tralogical ;  and  as  the  employment  of  letters,  foUowing  upon 
ordination  **^  ^^P^^^tical  order,  may  naturally  suggest  a  corresponding  sub- 
and  r  wh-*^  ^^  concepts  which  they  denote :  I  have  adopted  the  signs  C 
extremes  •  **  *"^  ^**^^  ^®  ****^  ^^^'^^  "*  *^'*  respective  alphabet,  for  the 
scheme  is'th^^  ^*^®  **^  ^»  ^^^  ^^^  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  The 
free  in  an  i*  ^  f^ancipated  from  all  external  associations,  and  otherwise  left 
tible  mood  ^^^^^'^^  ^  *^^  transpose  the  former  symbols  in  the  intcrconver- 
r  M  C  "  ♦    '  *^  ^^  whereas  in  the  one  stand  C  M  T,  in  the  other  stand 


«  foUowmg  Table  is,  in  part,  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  Note  :— 


tit     r 


« 


C 

S3 

«*-  til 

i 

'B 

a 


Immediate ; 
^^  which  some    \ 
»inds  are 


^     Mediate; 
I    syllogism  Proper, 
^      (Categorical.) 


Kecognised, 

as  Propositional . 

(Various.) 

Not  recognised, 
as  Syllogistic. 


"    Disjunctive. 


1 


Conjunctive.   J 


Hypo- 
thetical. 


Analytic. 


Synthetic. 


1 


r  Unfigured. 


Figured, 
(Intensive 
I    or  Exten- 
L     aive)  in 
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The  notation  previously  spokci 
syllogism  in  all  the  accidents  of  i 
number  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms  An 
and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Fij 
figures^)  are  the  same;  and  as  a  i 
may  be  carried  through  the  same  n 
and  species  of  syllogism : — ^it  seer 
there  must  be  possible  also,  a  not£ 
modal  process,  in  all  its  essential 
time,  in  its  internal  identity y  abstrac 
of  external  form.  The  anticipatio 
realised  with  the  utmost  clearness 
which  fulfils,  and  dUme  fulfils  the 
I  have  long  employed :  and  the 
Herein,  four  common  lines  are  all  \ 
tal)  to  denote  the  terms;  one  (twoS 
of  it,  at  the  commencement  of  com} 
of  afi^rmation  or  negation;  whilst 
relative  length  of  a  terminal  line  wi 
rence  before,  the  limit  of  comparisc 
sent  equally  total  and  tdtra-totai  di^ 
and  sorites ;  it  shews,  at  a  glance,  tl 
of  any  conclusion  ;  and  every  one  c*^ 

M        ; [         > 

r  -^   -  ;      I 

Of  these :  the  former,  with  its  coi 
tis,  Datisi,  Disamis,  Dimatis,  &c. ;  wi 
verse,  includes  Celarent,  Cesare,  Cc 
&c.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  r 
gram  are,  though  in  different  figure 
For  in  this  scheme,  each  of  the  thirt 
diagram ;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  g 
proposed,  (whether  by  lines,  angles, 
grams,  or  circles,)  the  same  (compl 
employed,  to  represent  an  indefinite 
schemes  thus  tend,  rather  to  corapHcat 
to  darken,  than  to  clear  up.— The  pri 
be  realised  in  various  forms. 
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(B.)  ON  AJFT'IRMATION  AND  NEGATI0N,-ON  PROPOSITIONAL 
FOaMS,— OK  BREADTH  AND  DEPTH,— ON  SYLLOGIS- 
HC,   AND  SYLLOGISTIC  NOTATION,  &c 

Tub  present  article  consiste  of  obserTations  made  in  refer^ioe 
to  a  memoir  by  Prdessor  De  Morgan,  entided,  "  On  the  Symbok 
of  LogiCf  the  Theory  of  the  Syllogiffln,"  &c.,  read,  in  Febroary 
1850,  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  and  published  in 
their  Tranaaotaons,  (voL  ix,)    The  anther,  (with  whom  I  had  pre- 
nously  beexx    inTolved  in  a  logical  discussion,  more,  howcTcr,  of 
personal  tli»yi   of  scientific  concernment,)  politely  transmitted  to 
me  a  copy  of    this  paper,  daring  the  following  summer ;  and  the 
chara4!ter  of    its  contents  induced  me,  forthwith,  to  address  the 
following  lett^^r  to  the  Editor  of  the  AthensBum.     This  letter,  I 
was  compelled  to  limit  to  a  single  point,  in  consequence  of  the 
others  leading  me  into  a  field  of  argument  too  extensiTe  :  but,  as 
I  now  find  tliiat  my  obserradons  upon  these  were  more  fiilly  writ- 
ten out  than  I  had  recollected, — as  the  unexdusiye  oontroyersy 
iuYolves  some  questions  of  sdienlific  noTelty , — and  tends  withal  to 
shew  of  what  yalue  are  the  mathematical  improvements  of  Logic, 
now  proposed;   on  second  thoughts,  I  here  append  the  whole 
discusmon,  with  a  few  verbal  amplifications,  and  two  supplemen- 
tary notes.     I  regret,  indeed,  that  the  necesaty  of  vindicating 
what,  to  me,  is  the  cause  of  truth,  should  have  given  to  these 
comments  a  character  so  controvendal ;  constraining  me  to  com- 
bat, from  first  to  last,  the  logical  speculations  of  one  who  ranka 
deservedly  among  the  highest  of  our  British  Mathematidans.     In 
fact,  if  I  be  not  radically  wrong,  with  the  exception  of  two  doc- 
trin«i,— which  are  themselves,  indeed,  only  borrowed, — ^there  is 
not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Mr  De  Morgan's  "  Logical  Systems," 
a,  sngle  logical  novelty  which  is  not  a  logical  blunder.     Of  other 
errors,  I  say  nothmg.     This,  Mr  De  Morgan  himself  has  not  only 
warranted,  but  called  on,  me  to  shew.     For,  though  casting  no 
blame  on  the  aggresrive  purport  of  his  paper,  it  will,  at  least,  be 
allowed,  that  the  attack  is  from  too  respectable  a  quarter  not,  on 
my  part,  to  justify, — even,  perhaps,  to  necesatate,  a  defence : 
and  blame,  assuredly,  I  cast  neither  on  Professor  De  Morgan  nor 

•  2  Q 


111 
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on  the  Philosophical*^  Society  of  C 
is  always,  of  itself,  polemical,  ('^  i 
vmrtifl");  whilst  roasou  and  experi 
Mathematics  and  Logic,  like  Love 
*^  Hand  bene  conveniunt,  ne< 

But  it  comes  to  this : — ^If,  as  has 
Memoir  may  represent  the  Trani 
Society,  and  the  Society  the  Univei 
is  the  knowlege  of  Logic, — even  of 
seminary  now  absolutely  null,  or  I 
the  very  alphabet  of  the  science  I  ] 
unable  to  disown ;  the  decision  I  c 
cussion,  I  hope,  may  have  its  uses. 

Sir, — May  I  request  the  favour 
your  journal,  to  say  a  few  words  oi 
and  in  answer  to  iSrofessor  De  Mor 
of  Logic,"  &c.,  in  the  yolume  of  the 
phical  Society  of  Cambridge,"  whicb 
the  volume  was  not  then  publishe 
logical  theories,  in  general,  I  shoul 
fering ;  and  even  his  errors  concern 
have  willingly  left  to  refute  themsc 
low  opinion  of  Mr  De  Morgan's  tal( 
fied  to  judge,  he  well  deserves  the  h 
tician  which  he  enjoy&  But  as  a  wi 
ing,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has  d( 
persuaded,  indeed,  that  had  he  stii 
studied  logic,  and  were  the  membei 
sophical  Society  "  as  competent  jud 
the  other, — ^his  character  as  a  mat 
differently  from  what  it  does,  nor 
have  introduced  his  logical  speculatioi 

*  The  PhUosophiccd  Society  of  Cambrid 
entitled,  if  we  take  the  word  Philosophy  in 
where  out  of  Britain. — (See  above,  p.  272.) 
that  the  recent  edition,  by  the  learned  £i 
phica  *'  of  Leibnitz,  precisely  omits,  as  non 
in  Cambridge  are  styled  philosophy  ;~t( 
Philosophy  is  not,  however,  formally  ex 
Society  of  Cambridge,**  as  it  is  from  the  ^^  j 
Mr  De  Morgan*s  paper  is  an  example. 
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Air  De  Morgan  has  not  merely  erred  himself,  but  put  into  my 
mouth  bis  own  rudimentary  mistakes ;  and  because,  so  far  from 
these  mistakes  being  detected  when  his  paper  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed, that  paper  has  been  deemed  by  the  Philosophical  Society 
a  contribution  worthy  of  publication  as  a  part  of  its  proceedings  : 
— these  special  causes  now  principally  constrain  me  to  a  brief 
expomtion  of  the  unintentional  misrepresentations. 

The  present  comments  relate  exclusively  to  Mr  De  Morgan's 
strictures  on  my  abstract  notation  of  syllogistic  forms,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  published  by  Mr  Thomson  in  his  **  Laws  of 
Thought."      But  though  that  fragment  contain  only  affirmations, 
and  of  these  only  the  naked  symbols,  Mr  De  Morgan  excogitating 
the  negative  forms,  translates  them  into  concrete  language,  accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  what  they  ought  to  express ;  and  then, 
wUfiout  a  word  (^explanation,  makes  me  their  author, — Farther : 
Finding  that  these  expressions,  as  those  which  he  attributes  to 
logicians  in  general,  are  repugnant  to  ''  common  thought,"  to 
^  common  language," — ^he  might  have  fairly  added,  and  to  comr- 
mon  sense,  he  has  swelled  a  memoir  of  more  than  fifty  quarto 
pages  with  objections  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  and  to  mine ;  but 
radically  misapprehending  both,  the  illustration  of  his  errors,  at 
once  dispels  the  objections  themselves,  and  therewith  the  two 
novel  "  Systems  "  reared  on  the  same  imagin^y  foundation. 
Mr  De  Morgan  says  : — 

"  The  following  phraae  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  system,  ^  AU  A  i»  not 
sonu  By'  [  1  ]  is  very  forced,  both  in  order  and  phraseology ;  one  who  sees 
it  for  the  first  time  finds  it  hard  to  make  English  or  sense  of  it.    The  mean- 
ing 18,  *  Each  A  is  not  any  one  among  certain  of  the  B's,'  [ !  ]  and  in  its 
place  m  the  system  alluded  to,  the  nnconth  expression  helps  to  produce  sys- 
tem, and  the  perception  of  nnifonn  laws  of  inference."— (P.  5.)    And  agwn : 
"  The  logician,  who  must  have  forms,  has  to  make  a  choice,  and  he  has 
invented  cumular  expressions  which  do  not  suit  the  genius  of  common 
thought  or  common  language.     »  All  man  is  not  fish,'  [ !  ]  is  the  form  in 
which  a  logician  denies  that  any  man  is  a  fish.     Sir  William  Hamilton  says, 
'  Att  manis  not  all  fish.'  [ !  ]     Common  language  would  deny  the  first  by 
saymg,  »  JVb,  nor  any  part  of  him:    Even  '  AU  men  are  not  fishes,'  only 
means,  in  common  hingnage,  »  some  men  are  not  fishes,'  with  emphasis  upon 
the  great  number  that  are  implied  to  be  so ;  and  would  therefore  be  held 
false.    The  predicate  of  a  negative  must  be  exemplar:  it  is,  '  Every  man  is 
not  any  one  fish:  [I]    The  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show 
that  there  is  much  less  forcing  of  common  expression  in  a  list  of  nothmg  but 
ezen^lars  than  in  a  list  of  nothing  but  cumtOars."  [  1  ]-(?.  24.) 

This  attribution  of  certain  phrases  for  certain  forma  of  predica- 
tion to  the  logicians  and  to  me,  is  a  mere  imagination  by  Mr  De 


r  ( 
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Morgan.  I  admit,  that  had  we  thus  spoken,  we  had  spoken,  ex 
only  ungrammatically,  but  nonsensicallj.  This,  howerer,  w^r 
have  not  done ;  and  Mr  De  Morgan's  imagination  of  the 
the  result  of  a  strange  oversight  on  his  part  of  the 
principle  and  practice  of  common  logic  and  of  conuDon  laoguage. 
For  language  is  logical  in  its  forms ;  and  a  logic  which  cannot  be 
unambiguously  expressed  in  language,  is  no  logic  at  alL  Logic, 
Language  and  Common  Sense  are  never  at  variance.  Mr  Iv 
Morgan,  I  say,  curiously  misunderstands  the  nature — the  contract 
of  Affirmation  and  Negation,  and  the  counter  expressions  in  which 
that  contrast  is  embodied  by  language.  I  regret  to  tarry  for  a 
moment  on  a  point  so  elementary  ;  but,  as  the  mistake  is  of  tha: 
very  point,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  what  I  feel  it  irksome  not  to 
suppose  known — at  least  instinctively.  Known,  however,  sd^iti^ 
eally  it  often  is  not ;  and  as  the  principle  has  never  been  devekq^ed. 
I  may,  at  once,  correct  Mr  De  Morgan,  and  explain  it. 

Mr  De  Morgan's  error  is  twofold ;  and  of  these  again  each  b 
compound. 

1**.  He  thinks,  that  in  universcU  negation,  the  logicians  employ 
the  predesignation  **  all" — ^which  they  do  not ;  and  do  not  emj^ov 
the  predesignation  *'  any," — ^which  they  regularly  do.  On  this 
complex  reversal  of  the  fact,  he  fancies  an  obnoxious  **  System/' — 
wars  strenuously  against  this  hostile  phantom, — fathers  it  on 
others, — and  finally  adjudges  it  to  righteous  condemnation,  by 
the  style  of  "  Cdmulah." 

2*.  He  thinks,  that  the  predesignation  "  ail  '*  can  be  super- 
seded, and  the  predesignation  ''  any  "  appUed  to  unwerscU  affirma- 
tion;— ^both  erroneously.  From  the  conjunction  of  these  tw«> 
impossibilities,  the  new-born  "  System  "  is  engendered,  which  h^ 
fosters  as  his  own,  and  fondly  baptizes  by  the  name  of  ''  Exem- 
PLAR." — But  these  errors  must  be  further  explained. 

To  speak,  then,  of  Affirmation  and  Negation, 

In  result, — Affirmation  is  inclusion,  and  imiversal  affirmation, 
absolute  inclusion — the  inclusion  of  a  definite  this  or  all  (indiri- 
dual  or  class) ;  Negation  is  exclusion,  and  universal  n^ation,  abso- 
lute exclusion — the  exclusion  of  a  definite  this  or  all  (individual  or 
class).     (Laying  individuals  aside) : 

In  process. — Affirmation  proceeds  downwards  or  inwards,  firom 
greatest  to  least,  from  the  constituted  whole  to  the  constituent 
parts;  Negation,  upwards  or  outwards,  from  least  to  greatest, 
from  the  constituent  parts  to  the  constituted  whole. 
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The  counter  qualities  are  also  contrasted,  in  and  as  the  two 
counter  qtumtities. — In  proportion : — to  Depth  or  intension,  is 
affirmation ;  to  Breadth  or  extension,  is  negation. — At  the  maat" 
mwfn  of  JBreadthy  there  is  predicated : — ^by  Affirmation,  the  least 
of  the  most,  (that  is,  there  is  given  the  fewest  attributes  to  the 
greatest  nnmber  of  things) ; — hj  Negation,  the  most  of  the  least, 
(that  is,  there  is  withdrawn  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  from 
the  fewest  things).  Hence : — To  posit  the  Genus,  is  not  to  posit 
the  Species  and  Individual ;  but  to  sublate  the  Genus,  is  to  sub- 
late  the  Species  and  Individual. — At  the  maximum  of  Depths 
there  is  predicated : — by  Affirmation,  the  most  of  the  least,  (that 
is,  there  is  given  the  greatest  number  of  attributes  to  the  fewest 
things) ; — ^by  Negation,  the  least  of  the  most,  (that  is,  there  is 
withdravm  the  fewest  attributes  from  the  greatest  number  of 
things).  Hence  : — To  posit  the  Individual,  is  to  posit  the  Species 
and  Gienus ;  but  to  sublate  the  Individual,  is  not  to  sublate  the 
Species  and  Grenus. — [See  Table,  p.  644*.] 

Now,  from  the  higher  view  of  an  abstract  or  scierUiJic  Notation, 
which  regards  and  states  only  the  result;  Negation  appears  as  a 
positive  and  irrespective  act— an  act  of  exclusion.  Here,  all  the 
signs  of  affirmative  and  negative  quantity  are  the  same ;  wh^t  is 
absolutely  included  or  excluded  is  aU, 

On  the  contrary,  from  the  lower  view  of  concrete  or  common 
Language,  which  is  conversant  about  ih^  process.  Negation  (what 
its  name  expresses)  shows  only  as  a  privative  and  correlative 
act, — ^as  the  undoing,  as  the  reversal  of  inclusion  or  affirmation. 
Here  the  predesignatory  words  for  universally  affirmative  and 
universally  negative  quantity  are  not  the  same.     In  ordinary 
speech  we  say : — ^for  absolute  affirmation,  all  is,  &c. ;  for  absolute 
negation,  not  any  (or  none)  is,  &c. ;  thus  accomplishing  the  exclu-- 
sion  o/*  ALL  through  the  nonr-inclusion  of  any.    To  use,  in  common 
language,  the  same  verbal  predesignation  of  quantity  for  an  affir- 
mative, as  for  a  negative,  universal,  would  be,  in  fact,  to  do  nearly 
the  opposite  of  what  is  intended  to  be  done.   Every  logician  knows 
explicitly,  as  every  unlearned  man  knows  imphcitly,  that  natu- 
rally,  and  in  common  language,  the  negation  of  a  universal  affir- 
mative predesignation  yields  only  a  particular  negative,  as  the 
negation  of  a  imiversal  negative  predesignation  yields  only  a  par- 
ticular affirmative.    The  logician,  therefore,  to  designate  a  Univer- 
sal Affirmative,  familiarly  uses  ^*all  is,*'  "  all  are;''  the  "o/i"  («-«^ 
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nrrtf,  omnis^  omnes,  &c.)  contaii 
meaning, — ^sometimes  collectively, 

versi,  &c.) — sometimes  distributive 

severed,'*  &C.  {^»s  nt,  tKOtr^u  tMMart 
ooTioouw,  tAs  OffTfff,  Trmms  Sact,    quisqu 

que,  &c.) :  and  for  a  Universal  Neg 
as  at  best  ambiguous,)  he  employs 
"  not  any  is"  "  any  is  noty"  &c.  {ovl 
non  or  ne  aliquis,  non  quisqaam,  noi 
my  version  of  the  "  Assent  A*^  &c.. 
Morgan  may  be  acquainted : — 

''  A,  it  affirms  of  this, 
Whilst  E  denies  oi 
In  this,  common  logic  and  commoi 
many  curious  illustrations  might  be  | 
example : — the  Latin  uUus  (a  word  ij 
instance,  richer  than  the  Greek,  whic 
than  the  ambiguous  rky)  affords  a  1 
(unulus,)  any ;  tUltu  non,  nidlas  (non 
any,  none ;  nonntdlus  (non  nullus,)  i 
none  not,  aU.  So,  nemo,  (ne  homo) 
So,  nihil,  (ne  hilum)  ;  non  nihil ;  and 
be  an  end  of  instances  in  any  langua^ 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  tongue 
criminate  unambiguously,  and  by  yei 
from  the  negative  universal,  though  ( 
this  more  deftly  than  another. 

Now,  the  predesignation  of  univen 
Morgan  marvellously  makes  "  the  log 
to  have  "  invented  "  for  himself,  as  a 
predesignation,  (in  liis  example — ''  All 
*'  All  men  are  not  blackamores,")  is  i 
l^guage,  not  a  universal  at  all,  but  a  jt 
denial  of  omnitude — ^tantamount,  there 
ticular  affirmative,  Ov  r&s  hn*  is,  inde 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  logicians  fo: 
is*'  should,  however,  have  been  held  it 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  two  particulars  in 
tive  forms,  ought  to  infer  each  other. 
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Writ?,  n  r*^'  ?^^«^^'^>  ^^  ^^^  (as  I  know  may  be  done)  any 
l^Sn?  t^^7^^/°^PJ^y?  the  expressions  thus  attributed  to  Jl 
dS^'  ^'^  ^^  ^'""S*^  ^  ^^^y  ^^l<^°^e  to  treat  the  blun- 
"  thTl^idL"^*^  ^  ignorance  to  deserve—So  much  for 

onW^I l^^Ji'-?'^  '*°S«age  I  use  is  that  of  the  logicians; 
expressecL  *^^  *^®  predicate,  contained  in  thought,  is  overtly 
loiric  ih^  «       !?*^'   "^  common  hmguage,  foUowed  by  common 

B^.  il^fo^'^ "'  ^''•'^^^  r " """'  ^^"^^y'  °^^^^'y  -^-- 

Mr  De  MorT^^  *^^  expression  of  "  the  logician/' 

sense  which  hi  ^  reverses  mme;  but  the  distorted  non- 

conceived  a  ftl^''  ^  "^l  '^''''™*  '^  ^  ^^^  *^^^^'  ^"^y  ^*^t  he 
that  has  b  7^™on  of  my  abstract  notation.    As  aU,  however, 

in  eeneral^'*  ^?  ^^^"^  ^®  Morgan  in  relation  to  the  logicians 
ad^tion  ia'  ^^^^^^  applies  to  him  in  regard  to  me  in  particular, 
AS  superfluous. 

SysteiT'*  1  ^A^  ^^  ^®  Morgan's  mistakes  about  "  the  Oumular 
counter' Bcb  ^  ^^^  logicians  and  myself.  I  proceed  to  the 
plement  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "iE'««mpfar  System,"  proposed  in  sup- 
employm  f  ^^"^^^^^^  ^^  the  other,  and  founded,  as  said,  on  the 
in  negativ     1?  ^^  Py^^e^gnation  "  any  "  as  a  universal,  not  only 

Oitt  p  ^  r      ^^  ^  (Affirmative,  propositions, 
origma^    •    ^."'^'^y"  ^^^"8'  *""&  Ang..Sax.)  is  of  a  similar* 
prkoaril     ^^™^tion  with  the  Latin"  ullus"  (unulus),  and  means. 
But  now^  ^^^  literally,  {even)  one^  (even)  the  least  or  fewest.— 
ranging  f       ^^^^  ^th  the  schools,  it  is  of  quodUbetic  application, 
modesof    "^  ^^^*  ^  peatest ;  and  (to  say  nothing  of  extra-logical 
tion-  int   ®P®^^'  *»  interrogation,  doubt,  conditioning,  extenua- 
example^^**"^'   *^'^  ^   exclusively  adapted  to  negation.      For 
ancles    "     ^^  can  say  as  we  can  think,  affirmatively : — «'  All  tri- 
triangl^?  ^  trUaterals ;"  this  coUecUvely,— "  The  whole  (or  class) 

"  Eve  ^   ^  the  whole  (or  class)  trilateral ;  this  distributively, 

lateral  ^  ^^'  ^^^  several)  triangle  is  every  (or  each  several)  tri- 
^  j^  *  Now,  let  us  try  "  any  '^  as  an  affirmative : — «  Any  tri- 
th^  c^^  ^'  trilateral."  This  is  simple  nonsense ;  for  we  shoiJd 
all  to  b^  • '^^  every  triangle  with  every  other,  pronouncmg  them 
jj^     .     identical.    Nor,  in  fact,  does  Mr  De  Morgan  attempt  this. 

ever  nT^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^™'    ^"*  ^^*  ^  omission!     Still,  howl 

stand        "  ^«^fe  of  EicemplarSf"  which  he  does  present,  (p.  25,) 

»n  wb^  ^one,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  history  of  science.  And  mark, 

^t  terms  it  is  ushered  in  : — as  "  a  system  of  predication  fv^ 


1'^ 
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from  the  objections  urged  against  the  cumular  fornis^  as  fare 
contradiction  is  concerned,'*  nor,  like  them,  ^'  unstdted  to  the  gemnf 
of  common  thought  or  common  language**    Nay,  so  lucid  does  k 
seem  to  its  ioventor,  that,  after  the  notation  is  detailed,  we  art 
told,  that  it  *'  needs  no  explanation.** 

Now,  then,  let  us  take,  as  our  first  specimen  of  this  ''  SystenD," 
the  fifth  proposition  of  the  Table, — "  Some  one  X  is  any  one  Tf 
and  applying  this  form,  by  interpretation,  to  a  concrete  matter,  we 
have, — "  Some  one  figure  is  any  one  triangle," — "  S<»De  one 
animal  is  any  one  man."  Here,  however,  the  proposition  s  in 
terms  absurd ;  nor  does  it  eyen  express  what  it  is  intended  to 
mean.  For  not  any — for  not  a/ny  one — ^for  no  one  figore  is  onj 
or  any  one  triangle. 

Again,  as  our  second  specimen,  taking  the  first  propositkin  of 
the  Table, — "  Any  one  X  is  any  one  Y."  This,  we  are  tofcL 
"  gives  "  or  is  supposed  to  mean, — "  There  is  but  one  X  and  (»e 
T,  and  X  is  T."  But  it  means — ^it  can  mean — ^nothing  of  tk 
kind ;  it  is  only  doubly  unmeaning,  or  doubly  contrary  to  all  mess- 
ing. For,  in  the  first  place,  "  any  **  and  "  any  one  *'  necessanlj 
imply  that  there  are  more — more  than  one;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  whole  proposition  becomes,  on  such  hypothesis,  absurd.  Thi» 
"  Exemplax "  proposition  is,  however,  a  favourite  with  Mr  De 

*  Morgan,  who  thinks  it  to  afford  *'  a  conclusion  not  admissible  in  the 
Cumular  form"  (p.  26).  So  long  as  the  proposition  remains  void 
of  sense,  this  is  true ;  not  certainly  if  interpreted  into  meaning. 

Finally,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  the  "  Ex^nplar  Sys- 
tem" is  sufficiently  shown  in  this, — That  its  propositions,  even 
when  not  immediately  suicidal,  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  coo- 
version.  Thus,  the  sound  without  sense, — ^the  proposition  first 
adduced,  is  the  verbal  converse  of  another  which,  by  chance,  is 
not  self-contradictory  ;  to  wit, — "  Any  one  Y  is  some  one  X,"— 
"  Any  one  triangle  is  some  one  figure," — "  Any  one  man  is  some 
one  animal."  The  reason  is  obvious.  ^'  Any "  contains  in  it 
«*  some,"  "  some  "  contains  under  it  "  any ;"  "  some  "  is  the  less 
definite,  the  genus,  "  any  "  is  the  more  definite,  the  species ;  "  any" 
is  always  "  some,"  some  is  not  always  "  any." — The  absurdity  is, 
however,  carried  to  a  climax,  through  Mr  De  Morgan's  formal 
limitation  of  the  several  quantities  by  "  one." 

But  enough  I — Mr  De  Morgan  gravely  propounds  all  this  as    I 
"  sense  and  English^** — ^as  in  honourable  contrast  to  the  uncouth- 
ness  and  violence* and  contradictions  of  the  "Cumular  System.'* 
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e  certainly  does  not  mean  to  turn  logic  into  ridicule ;  but,  assur- 

Uy,  if  logic  were  responsible  for  the  "  forms  "  and  "  systems  " 

lus  seriously  proposed,  it  would  no  longer  be  respectable  enough 

ren  for  a  jest. — **  This  notation,"  says  Mr  De  Morgan,  "  needs 

0  explanation."    Right  I — 

^^  Emendare  jocos,  sola  litura  potest/* 

The  more  special  objections  of  Mr  De  Morgan—one  and  all — 

would  be  equally  easy  to  refute ;  but  whilst  the  part,  now  con- 

idered,  of  his  paper  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  I  am  unwilling 

>  trespass  farther  on  your  indulgence,  by  discussions  of  so  limited 

n  interest. — I  remain,  &c. 

W.  Hamilton.* 

I  haye  now  signalised  Mr  De  Morgan's  general  and  gigantic 
irror,  that  on  which  is  founded  the  correction  he  proposes  of  all 
brmer  Logic ;  and  proceed  to  consider  his  special  criticism  of  my 
)eculiar  scheme  of  syllogistic  and  prepositional  forms. 

And  here  I  may  subdivide  Mr  De  Morgan's  objections  into  two 
classes ; — the  first  containing  those  to  the  general  principle  of  my 
icheme, — the  second,  those  to  this  or  that  of  its  individual  doc- 
trine, 

I. — ^Under  the  former  head  there  are  two  objections.  Of 
these : — 

*  To  this  Mr  De  Morgan  made  the  followmg  answer ;  and  on  the  one  point 
to  which  it  is  limited,  assuredly,  he  is  as  completely  right,  as  I  am  completely 
wrong. 

*^  There  is  but  one  of  what  I  call  Sir  W.  Hamilton*a  misapprehensions 
which  I  shall  notice  now, — and  that  only  to  prevent  yonr  readers  from  making 
fraitless  inquiries.  He  states  that  a  volume  of  the  *  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions  *  has  recently  appeared.  This  I  am  pretty  certain  is  not  the 
case.  The  copy  of  my  memoir  which  I  had  the  honour  to  forward  to  him 
was  one  of  the  extra  copies  which  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  allows  to  its 
contributors  as  soon  as  their  several  papers  are  printed.  The  paging,  by 
which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  cites,  shows  that  he  used  that  copy,  or  one  of  the 
same  issue  : — this  paging,  of  course,  will  be  altered  when  the  paper  takes  its 
place  in  the  volume. 

^^  The  rest  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  letter  I  shall  dispose  of,  so  far  as  I  deem 
it  necessary,  if  I  live  to  publish  another  edition  of  my  work  on  Logic. — ^I 
am,  &c. 

**  A.  De  Morgan. 

"  UlflTBIUlTT  GOLLKGB,  AugUSt  26,  1860." 
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1. — The  prU  is  supposed, — is  assumed,  without  erea  ss 
attempt  at  proof;  it  requires,  indeed,  merely  to  be  stated,  to W 
refuted. — "  Section  iv."  of  Mr  De  Morgan's  Paper  is  enlitlcd:- 
**  On  the  Symbolic  forms  of  the  system  in  which  all  the  combbir 
tions  of  quantity  are  introduced  by  Arbitrary  Inyenticm  of  forns 
of  predication ; "  and  it  commences : — ''  This  system  belongs  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  &c." — ^Now,  in  applying  Ae  term  *'  orfe- 
trary  mt/ientian  "  to  this  scheme,  Mr  De  Morgan  has  either  gfflh 
too  far,  or  not  far  enough.  For  if  '*  the  forms  of  predicatkm 
exist  in  thought,  then  is  their  expression  in  logic  not  or  ''  fx^'ir 
trary  invention  ;  "  whereas,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  thooglit,  then 
is  their  expression,  in  logic,  not  arbitrary,  but  /aUe.  To  bre 
proved  the  latter  would,  indeed,  have  pricked  the  **  pnnctma 
saliens "  of  my  system.  But  not  attempting  this,  Mr  De  Mor- 
gan now  virtually  admits  his  own  thesis  to  be  absurd;  eTenh*: 
he  not,  in  fSact,  previously  recorded  his  formal  acknowledgems^ 
that  the  predicate  has  its  quantity  in  thought.  Why  then  M  be 
insinuate,  what,  he  knew,  could  not  be  maintained  ? 

2. — ^The  second  of  the  two  objections  under  this  head  is  to  the 
want,  or  insufficiency,  in  my  doctrine,  of  a  genend  Canon  of  Infe- 
rence ;  for  the  exceptions,  it  is  argued,  are  not  regulated  by,  ^1 
do  not  manifest,  the  rule.  (P.  13.) — Of  all  objections,  none  can 
be  more  curiously  infelicitous  than  this.  In  the  doctrine  referred 
to,  there  is  a  rulsy  and  no  exceptions.  The  rule  there  gorercs 
everything ;  everything  is  governed  by  the  rule. — But,  oppos<«i 
to  my  canon,  which,  not  having  studied,  he  does  not  understaod 
Mr  De  Morgan  propounds  the  following : — "  Erase  the  symh^^^ 
of  the  middle  term,  the  remaining  symbols  show  the  in/erenff' 
(Pp.  7.  11,  18,  26,  &c.)  This  canon  Mr  De  Morgan  ought  no: 
to  have  given  as  his  own.  It  is  that  of  Ploucquet : — "  Del^^ 
inprcemissis  medius;  id  quod  restat  indicat  condusionem;"  ^ 
on  this  canon  Ploucquet  established  his  "  Logical  Calculas.'" 
Calculus  and  Canon  have,  however,  long  been  rejected  by  tk 
German  logicians,  as  mechanical  and  useless.  Hegel  even  pr^* 
nounces: — "This,  as  a  discovery  and  improvement  in  Lopc,iJ 
the  bitterest  libel  that  was  ever  vented  against  the  science.''  ^' 
worse  than  useless  and  mechanical,  it  does  not  hold  good;  f^^ 
though  valid  in  the  Aristotelic  system,  it  breaks  down  in  a  fon^ 
part  of  the  thirty-six  moods  emerging  under  my  doctrine  of  sj- 
logism..    "  Transeat  ergo.'*     But  has  not  Mr  De  Morgan  (^' 
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foauikd  the  e^cepihns  to  Ploucquet's  canon,  with  the  no  excep- 

VT^^"^  ^"^  '*'*^  ^^  ^^""^  *^  ^  ^^POUB  points, 
1  stmU  first  consider  the  objecUons  to  the  proporiHanal  forms, 
which  I  hAve  peculiarly  adopted.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise  a 
general  onumeration  of  these;  and  in  the  following  table,  the 
Roman  numerals  distinguish  such  as  are  recognised  in  the  Aris- 
totelic  or  common  doctrine,  whereas  the  Arabic  cyphers  mark  those 
(half  of  the  whole)  which  I  think  ought  likewise  to  be  recognised.t 


1.)  Toto-total 
ii.)  Toto-partial 
3.)  P3.x-ti<total 
iv.)  P«kx-t,i-partial 


V.)  Toto-total 
6«)  To-to-partial 
vii.)  Parti-total 
8.)  Parti-partial 


Affirmativbs. 

Afa  =  All     —  is  all 
Afi  =  All     —  is  some 
Ifa  =  Some  —  is  all 
Ifi    =  Some  —  is  some 


Negatives. 

Ana  =  Any  - 
Ani  =Any  ■ 
Ina  =Some- 
Ini    =  Some  - 


is  not  any 
is  not  some 
is  not  any 
is  not  some 


(A) 
(I) 

(E) 
(O) 


The  preceding  eight  Prepositional  Forms,  I  may  also  add,  are 
illustrated  by  the  foUowing  six  Diagrams,— (if  Definitely  Indefinite, 
for  if  Indefinitely  Definite  (see  p.  635»,  sq.)  they  require  a  series  of 
more  artificial  and  complex  Imes.)    The  identity  of  Subject  and 
Predicate  is  marked  and  measured  by  the  co^xtension  of  the  two 
^^  ^^^  ^*  ^^^^®  ^ch  other ;  the  non-identity,  by  the  con- 
Terse.    The  rationale  of  the  letters  is  manifest ;  and  it  is  likewise 
manifest,  that  this  principle  of  notation  may  be  carried  out  into 
Syllogistic — ^Proposition  (1)  is  iUustrated  by  Diagram  (a);  (ii) 


f(< 


lar 

canon  oitne  extremes,  as  they  i^jpcar  in  the  antecedent,  and  in  the  conclo- 
**^+ t'*' h*  r  ^ ^<>ctrine,  not  an  exception  to,  but  a  consequent  of,  the  canon, 
t  in  the  literal  symbols,  I  simplify  and  disintricate  the  scholastic  notation '; 
talang  A  and  I  for  muversal  and  particular,  but  extending  them  to  either 
^^rth  r^*?°*  affirmation  by  F,  negation  by  N,  the  two  first  consonants 
^  fa™  Br  ^^^''^  «nd  w^o— Terbfl  from  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
rcnua  ttiBpanus  drew,  respectively,  the  two  first  voweU,  to  denote  hU  four 
complications  of  quantity  and  qoality.    These  I  have  appended. 
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by  ibK  (.Yjfcy(.«);  :w,  ij  (£,i  (»,  by 
(liW  mittA,  dwogb  k  have  id  ^ccbI  <1:^ 

,4n,  Arr.  Jc  ^b«. 

t  C 


Of  the  fonr  propowtional  lorBS  speci 
3, 0,  8).  Mr  De  Mor]^ZD  qnesdom  onlr 
o*e  Mgalire,  bentg  the  first  and  the  U.' 
tion,  tbe  ]iarti-partuil  negitioii.*  Ib  ( 
"  ot^ectMBf  to  thn  sjatem  m  proonlgat 
tMi"  {|k22),I>baIl*alNtitiiteforlus  sy 
of  tbem  into  ooohdob  language. 

1,^ — Toto^UalAfirmaiiim.  To  this  f< 
two  objectioM :  Uie  fint,  that  tt  is  com 
doit  open  tbe  first,  UuU  it  cannot  be  de; 
tim.     Of  these  objections  in  their  order 

Firtt  ObptaioH.—"  Firet,  tbe  fondaiDenUl  pi 
■bonM  be  independent  of  eacb  other,  «o  that 
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Yt,"  and  "  Some  Xs  are  all  Ta."     Tbis  is  uaiafeatlj  errooeovs, 
looking  no  farther  thao  to  Uie  text  of  Mr  De  Morgan  hHiwptt, 

In  the^first  place  the pn^weitioii  "  All  Xa  are  all  Ta"  ta  taad  to 
be  compoand,  in  contrast  to  two  other  propootioiM  ito  consti' 
tuenU.  But  how  "  All  Xb  are  all  Ts"  b  a  propostioii  HMrre  coin- 
plexthan  "  All  Xs  are  some  Ts,"  than  "  Sooie  Xs  are  aDYs,"  or 
eTen  than  "  Some  Xs  are  some  T»,"  I  'confess  myself  wholly 
nnable  to  imagine.  Mr  De  Morgan  does  not  pretend  that  the 
preicate  has  no  qnantity ;  hot  how  one  qnantitj  can  be  more 
complex  than  another,— how  All  ahoold  be  cmnpoond,  and  Some 
simple,  he  haa  not  attempted  to  expl^n. — Nay  more.  He  farm- 
ally  admits,  that  a  proportion  with  its  predieaU  tmktnaUy,  and 
iU  ful>^  particuiarty,  quantified  is  nmpU  ;  as,  in  like  manner,  a 
propontion  with  a  particular  pre£cate  and  a  nniTeraal  subject : 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  he  coolly  asanmefl.  (for  he  propounds 
neither  argument  nor  explanation,)  that  a  proposition  with  ita 
subject  and  predicate  each  nniTersally  quantified  is  (Munplex  I 
But  if  "  Some  fignre  is  all  tiiangl^'  be  a  ample  proposition,  is  it 
possible  to  conceive,  that  "  All  triangle  b  aU  trilateral"  sbonid  not 
be  a  simple  proposition  likewise  f  It  seems,  that  lome  and  all,  ail 
and  <oin«,  some  and  aome,  are  each  elementary,  whilst  all  and  oil 
is  alone  derivative  I 

Bnt  in  the  second  place,  this  inconnstency  is  eclipsed  by  an- 
other ;  for  Mr  De  Morgan  not  only  mai«t""«  that  the  propon- 
tion  "  Ail  Xs  are  all  Ts"  is  compound,  but,  though  itself  confes- 
sedly valid,  compouTuUd  of  two  inewnpoaaibU  propoations, — "  All 
Xs  are  some  Ys,"  and  "  Some  Xs  are  all  Ys;" — in  other  words, 
that "  All  triangle  is  all  trilateral"  is  the  combined  resnlt  of  "  All 
triangle  is  some  trilateral,"  and  "  Some  triangle  is  all  trilateral." 
Bat,  unless  sojne  be  identified  with  all,  if  either  of  the  latter  pro- 
positions is  true  the  other  must  be  febe ; — nay,  in  fact,  if  either 
be  true,  the  very  proposition  which  they  are  supposed  to  concur 
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by  (b);  (3)  by  (c);  (iv)  by  (d);  (v)  by  (e);  and  (8)  by  (fj:  te 
(6)  is  shown  by  (b  and  d) ;  as  (vii)  by  (c  and  d).  IVoposiri*:- 
(8)»  indeed,  though  it  have  its  special  diagram  (f),  qoadral^  with 
all  the  others. 

Aff.  Aff.  &  Nbg.  Nbg. 


♦      ♦      ♦  ^) 


n 


a)" c)« 


•        • 


•  •  # 

c 


e 


d) 


K 


Of  the  four  propositional  forms  specially  recognised  by  me  >  I. 
3,  6,  8),  Mr  De  Morgan  questions  only  two ;  one  affirmaiiTe  aad 
one  negative,  being  the  first  and  the  last, — ^the  toto-total  affinca> 
tion,  the  parti-partial  negation.*  In  quoting  Mr  De  Morgan's 
''  objections  to  this  system  as  promulgated  by  Sir  William  Hssul- 
ton"  (p.  22),  I  shall  substitute  for  his  symbols  his  own  transladcffi 
of  them  into  common  language. 

1. — ToUhtotal  Ajfirmation.  To  this  form  Mr  De  Morgan  mak& 
two  objections :  the  first,  that  it  is  complex ;  the  se(x>nd,  depeo- 
dent  upon  the  first,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  by  a  simple  propor- 
tion.    Of  these  objections  in  their  order. 

First  Obfection, — ^^  First,  the  fdndamental  pFopositions  of  a  logical  srstes 
should  be  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  no  one  of  them  should  be  s 
componnd  of  two  others.  Now  '  all  Xs  are  Ys,''  or  '  X  (xnd  Yare  ideatkai 
names^^  is  really  compoonded  of  *•  AU  Xs  are  some  Fs,'  and  *•  Somse  Xs  are  & 
F«.*  If  we  once  grant  a  complex  proposition,  why  this  one  only,  vhes 
there  are  others,  ont  of  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  a  separate  system  of  cois- 
plex  syllogism  may  be  constructed? — ^To  say  that  the  mode  of  inventing  p-it" 
positions  yields  no  other,  is  not  an  answer ;  for  it  is  the  mode  itself  whicb  i^ 
attacked  in  its  results.  Every  syllogism  in  which  '  AH  is  aW*  oocnrs,  > 
either  a  strengthened  form,  or  the  resultant  of  tioo  other  ^llogisms.'^ 

The  purport  of  Mr  De  Morgan's  reasoning  in  this  passage  k 
that  the  form  '^  All  Xs  are  all  Ys"  is  merely  the  compound  o^ 
resultant  of  two  simple  or  original  forms — *'  All  Xs  are  soiw 

*  Mr  De  Morgan  and  Mr  Thomson,  herein,  partly  agree,  partly  dl&r 
They  differ  in  regard  to  Toto-total  affirmation  (1),  which  the  fonner  denies, 
while  the  latter  allows.  They  differ  also  about  Toto-partial  negation  p>. 
which  Mr  Thomson  refuses,  but  Mr  De  Morgan  apparently  admits.  Tbr^i 
both  agree,  however,  in  rejecting  Parti-partial  negiation  (8).     See  p.  6H>*. 
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ll«f  "  ^^™^  ^®  ^^  *"  ^^-^  T^"*  ^«  manifestly  erroneous, 
ooKing  no  farther  than  to  the  text  of  Mr  De  Morgan  himself. 

^^  in  the  first  place  the  proposition  "  All  Xs  are  aU  Ts"  is  said  to 
e  compound,  in  contrast  to  two  other  propositions  its  consti- 

Dl^r  fl;    ^"^^^^  "  ^1  Xs  are  all  Ts"  is  a  proposition  more  com- 

even  t^  "    o  ^^  *^®  *^™®  ^^'"  *^  "  ^^"'^  ^^  *^®  »"  ^s,"  or 

nnaW    i       '  ^^^  *^®  ®^™®  ^^"  ^  'confess  myself  wholly 

prSi^te  h™""^""^'     *^  ^®  Morgan  does  not  pretend  that  the 

comnip   ^u       ^^  quantity ;  but  how  one  quantity  can  be  more 

simZ    h    i^"^  another,— how  All  should  be  compound,  and  Some 

all    SmU         "^*  attempted  to  explain.— Nay  more.     He  form- 

its  subMirf  ^*  *   •  *  ^  proposition  with  its  predicate  universally,  and 

DroixWt'    ^^^^^^^^'''h'  quantified  is  simple  ;  as,  in  like  manner,  a 

and     t  ^  ^       ^  particular  predicate  and  a  uniyersal  subject: 

neith    '  same  breath,  he  cooDy  assumes,  (for  he  propounds 

subiect      ^^®^^  nor  explanation,)  that  a  proposition  with  its 

But  if  "  Q      P^^icate  each  universally  quantified  is  complex! 

Dossiblft  *  ^^^  *g^re  is  all  triangle"  be  a  simple  proposition,  is  it 

be  a  sim  1  ^^^^^^^>  ^"^^  "  ^1  triangle  is  all  trilateral"  should  not 

and  9on^     Proposition  likewise  ?   It  seems,  that  some  and  ally  all 

\tx  oU«    J  *om€  and  some^  are  each  elementary,  whilst  all  and  aU 

IS  ^one  derivative  I 

other  •   f  ^^ond  place,  this  inconsistency  is  eclipsed  by  an- 

iAon**  K\\^^^  ^^o  Morgan  not  only  maintains  that  the  proposi- 
sedly  vaVri  ^^  ^  ^^"  ^®  compound,  but,  though  itself  confes- 
Xs  are    ^      ^^ompowncferf  of  two  incompossible  propositions, — **  All 

that "  AlT^-^®'"  *°^  "  ®^™®  ^*  *^®  *^^  Ys;"— in  other  words, 
triangle  •  *^^^"gle  is  all  trilateral"  is  the  combined  result  of  "  All 
But  un/*  *^°"®  trilateral,"  and  "  Some  triangle  is  all  trilateral." 
positio  •  ^^^  ^®  identified  with  all,  if  either  of  the  latter  pro- 
be tru^^  ^^  *^^®  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  *^^® ;— nay>  in  fact,  if  either 
in  ffeiT'  *^.^  ^®^y  proposition  which  they  are  supposed  to  concur 
^    ^J'ating  is  false  likewise.*     Mr  De  Morgan  proceeds : — 

*  See 
the  foUo  ^-  ^^^*'  ^^-—^  confirmation  of  the  above,  I  am  happy  to  adduce 
as  lofrifjj?^^  testimony  by  a  very  able  logician :— "  Psychologically  as  well 
»  AU  A  "  '  ^®  beUeve  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  right  in  maintaining 
vho  exv*  ^  B'  to  be  a  single  jndgment,  in  opposition  to  Mr  De  Morgan, 
accepti  ^^^^  it  in  the  complex  form,  '  All  A  is  B,  and  all  B  is  A  •/  thereby 
all  B  •  ^^  *^®  second  horn  of  t^e  above  dilemma,  since  '  all  A  is  some  B  and 

"Aft!!  ^"^^  "^'^  would  be  a  self-contradictory  assertion.''  And  in  a  note : 

^ons  inconsistency  may  be  remarked  in  the  theory  of  the  complex 
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Second  obftction, — **  Secondly,  one  object  of/orm 
form  of  enunciation  for  all  truth,  and  form  of  deni: 
clear  that  every  falsehood  which  can  be  ennnciat 
deniable  within  the  forms  of  the  science.    Now  the 
are  dU  Fs*  is  the  disjunctive  assertion,  ^  Either  no 
Xs  are  no  Ya,^    Though  It  happen  that  I  can  prove 
without  knowing  which,  yet  the  power  of  denying  i 
elementary  proposition,  '  AU  is  ally'  is  refused  mc. 
Greek  words  A  and  B  to  be  identical  in  meaning : 
One  passage  of  Homer,  and  one  of  Hesiod,  both  c< 
C,  having  two  possible  explanations,  the  first  of  w 
that  8ome  A$  are  not  Bs^  whilst  the  second  makes  I: 
are  not  As.    The  premises  beuig  admitted,  the  reso 
proposition  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  system  is  onl3 
or,  as  it  were,  metasyUogism,''^ 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  Mr  De  ^ 
this  paragraph  I  must  say  a  word  upon 
denial,"  "  deniable,"  &c.,  he  must  mean 
contradictorily  deniable,  &c.  This  oppo 
single  pair  of  propositions,  and  the  one  a 
falsehood ;  and  he  apparently  rejects  contr 
contrary  he  however  commonly  employs  fi 
contrary  opposition  emerges,  when  a  plural 
severally  deny  the  original  enouncement,  b 
not  all  of  these,  may  be  false.     This  being 

In  iho  first  place,  Mr  De  Morgan's  rea 
An  enlarged  system  is  not,  as  he  himself  a< 
ticised  by  the  laws,  far  less,  then,  by  the 
larged  one.     It  may  be  quite  true,  that 
forms  of  the  Aristotelic  scheme  has  each 
site ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  th 
attend  every  legitimate  ampUfication  of  tb 

proposition,  when  placed  in  antagonism  to  that 
I  cannot  assert '  all  A  1b  B  and  all  B  is  A,'  witho 
B  as  CO- extensive,  t. «.,  without  having  made  th< 
If  we  know  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  an 
it.  The  complex  proposition  is  only  preferable 
ignorance,  a  supposition  which  annihilates  the  co 
the  assertion,  '  all  A  is  some  B  and  all  B  is  so 
more  vitality  in  '  all  A  is  (I  know  not  bow  mui 
not  how  much)  A  ?*  But  the  question,  to  be  full 
on  psychological  as  well  as  logical  grounds.  Lo 
as  already  formed ;  psychology  inqnires  what 
mind  in  forming  it.''— (North  British  Review,  V 
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cient,  that  every  competent  assertion  should  have  ita  competent 
denial. 

But,  in  the  setmd  place,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Aristotelic  contra- 
diction only  proceeds  on  a  certain  arbitrary  hypothesis  of  parti- 
cularity;  to  wit,  that  "  some"  is  to  mean  only  "  some  at  least;' 
(possibly  therefore,  aU  or  tume,)  thus  constitutmg,  both  in  affirm- 
ation  and  in  negation,  virtually  a  double  proposition,— a  proposi- 
tion comprising,  in  effect,  ttuo contraries* 

In  tlje  third  place,  however,  the  proposition  is,  in  truth,  contra- 
dictorily deniable ;  for  every  legitimate  affirmation  must  admit  of 
a  legitimate  negation.    But  negation  and  affirmation  must  be  con- 

Ihave  here,  and  once  before  (p.  633*)  criticised  MrDe  Morgan,  not  on 
Aristotelic  principles.    It  is  but  fair  that  I  state  articulately  the  grounds. 

All  particularity,  all  "  some"  is,  genericaUy,  indefinite ;  but  one  particu- 
larity is  of  one  indefinitude,  another  is  of  another.  In  short,  to  apply  the 
technical  formula  of  Specification  (p.  640*)  in  its  highest  simplicity—in  its 
most  repulsive  nakedness  :—^ome  Some  is  not  some  Some.  For,  so  to  speak, 
of  "  some,"  one  species  denotes  indefinite  definitude;  whilst  another  de- 
notes definite  indefinitude.  And  why  ?  The  fonner  species  not  definitely 
excluding  the  definite,— the  "  aU"  and  "  none,"  is  therefore,  at  once,  in 
different  respects,  indefinite  and  definite,  that  is,  indt^finitefy  di^finite;  whilst 
the  latter,  definitely  excluding  the  definite,— the  "  aU,"  the  "  none,"  is, 
therefore,  at  once,  in  different  respects,  definite  and  indefinite,  that  is,  d^- 
^teiy  indtifinite. 

!•  In  the  sense  of  iNDEFmrrB  DKFnaruDE. — Affirmativeiif :  "  Some" 
■^H^fi*  "  ^^^  *'  least,— some  perhaps  aU  ;  "  that  is,  "  some,"  itself  always 
indefinite,  but  not  definitely  exclusive  of  the  dt^nite,  "  ah^'-Negatioeiy: 
„    ^'  ^^^  "  means  **  not  some,  at  least,— not  some,  perhaps  none ; "  that  is, 

not  some,"  itself  always  indefinite,  but  not  definitely  exclusive  of  the  defi- 
.        "°'  *°y»"  or  "  none"—"  At  leaot"  is  the  watchword  of  this  system, 


oo  T„  ,,       ^  '°  negatives. 

*^  the  sense  of  definite  um^viNiTvrDJE.—Ajffirmaiively:  "  Some" 

'neans  »*8ome  at  most,— some  not  aU,— some  only ; "  that  is,  «  some,"  itself 

always  mdefinite,  but  cUfinUdy  exclusive  of  the  definite  "  aU."— i%aftf»dy.- 

ot  some"  means  "  not  some,  at  most,— not  some  and  yet  not  none, — 

iiot  some,  only;"  that  b,  "not  some,"  itself  always  indefinite,  but  d^sfinitefy 

^elusive  of  the  definite,  •»  not  any,"  or  **  none."—"  At  moot,"  both  in 

*™ative  and  negatives,  is  the  watchword  of  this  system. 

vi  these  several  meanings  of  "  some,"  all  the  world  has  been,  at  least 

pucitly,  neygy  unaware ;  and  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more 

citt°"dl  ^^**   This  enhances  the  marvel,  that  the  former  only  has  been  expli- 

failed  iT^^^^^  and  formally  generalised  by  Aristotle ;  but  what  Aristotle 

meani    ^^'  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  undone  by  subsequent  logicians.  The  two  different 

relat'  ^^  ^^^^  however,  in  many  cases  two  different  results,  as  well  in  the 

*^^  of  Incompossibaity,  as  in  the  relation  of  (imme^te)  Injerence:  and 
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tradictorily  opposed ;  as  Aristotle  has  i 
affirmation  and  negation  there  is  no  mea 
low,  that  the  denial  should  rest  on  a  sin 
a  contradictory  proposition.  For  it  ma; 
supported  only  on  one  or  other  of  two  : 
but  it  will  be  valid  if  one  or  other  of  the 
the  present  case,  the  proposition,  for 
whole,  every,  &c.)  triangle  is  all  (class, 
teral,"  is  contradictorily  denied  by  the  { 
&c.)  triangle — ^is  not — -all  (class,  &c.)  tri 

what  is  worse,  even  than  the  exclusive  considei 
that  Inference  and  Incomposslbllity  (especially 
totle,)  have,  in  that  single  meaning,  been  jumbl 
and  ambigaous  head  of  Opposition, 

But  worst  of  all ;  in  fact,  the  one  meaning  coi 
totle  and  the  logicians,  has,  only  improperly,  an  i 
significance.  It  is  not  a  necessity,  either  of  thoi 
an  accident  of  the  former.  Its  peculiar  indefini 
the  contingency  of  onr  ignorance,  and  with  onr 
for,  (to  say  nothing  of  Individuals  or  Individuali 
in  thought,  every  quantity  is  necessarily  eithe 
these  the  third  presents  the  only  formal  inde^ 
exclusive  of  the  other  two.  The  double  inadvertc 
(An.  Pr.  I.  2.)  in  recognising  the  indesigncUe  ( 
quantity  and  an  indefinitude,  (for  the  Indesignat< 
as  whole  or  as  part,  or  vaguely^  as  the  one  or  th< 
the  worse  always  presumed) ; — this  vagueness,— 
contingent  indefinitude,  lay  at  the  root  of  his  whi 
the  indefinitude  of  which  quantity  he  should  bar 
tive,  and  necessary^  instead  of  confounding  the 
Thus  by  mixing  up  the  material  with  the  forr 
thought  with  what  was  thought  as  ind^nite,  Ax'isU 
consequences)  annulled  all  inference  of,  what  I  ^ 
his  doctrine  we  are  not  warranted,  from  the  pn 
all  barking  anunals,"  (^^  Qaoddam  canmmn  est  c 
proposition — *'  Some  dogs  do  not  bark,"  (*^  Quo 
latrans*') — But  I  am  lapsing  into  discussion.— >^ 
Tables :  one  for  Incompossibllity,  another  for  L 
we  must  distinguish  the  result  on  either  system  o; 
I  can  merely  append  the  compound  Table,  (see  : 
only  say,  that  a  better,  though  a  more  elabor 
various  correlations  of  the  several  pairs  of  propo 
eight  on  the  phases  of  octagonal  diagrams,  and 
different  lines  (thicker,  thinner,  waving,  broken, 
in  the  different  systems,  their  mutual  dependencie 
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This  proposition,  •  All  triangle  is  all  trilater^/  is  unirue."    And 
ich,  in  the  present  form,  is  ccmparatiyelj  safe ;  for  there  being 
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here  two  universal  predesignations,  the  negative  particle,  like  the 
ass  of  Buridanus,  is  left  in  eqnilibrio,  and  not  necessarily  attract«d| 
by  preference,  to  either.  (Illustrations  might  be  drawn  from  iM 
viduale  and  individualised  classes,)  The  denial  is  here,  certainlj 
vague  and  ambiguous ;  but  so  it  ought.  For  there  are  Jive  serera 
cases,  any  of  which  it  may  mean  ;  and  of  these  any  will  TalidI; 
support  the  negation  of  the  affirmative  proposition.  These  are  :- 
1",  "  Ncir-all  triangle  is  all  trilateral,"  equivalent  to  the  proposi 
tion, — "  Some  triangle  is  all  trilateral ; "  2",  "  All  triangle  is  w>\ 
all  trilateral,^'  equivalent  to  the  proposition, — ^  All  triangle 
some  trilateral ; "  these  oppositions,  overlooked  by  the  logician 
I  call  inoansistents.  The  following  are  contraries:-^,  "  ^ 
triangle  is-not  (i.  e.  excludes)  all  trilateral,"  tantamount  (thong 
ambiguously)  to  the  proposition, — "  Any  triangle  is  not  (i 
triangle  is)  any  trilateral ;"  4*,  "  AU  triangle  is  not  all  trilateral 
signifying, — "  Some  triangle  is  no  trilateral;'*  5%  "  All  trianj 
is-not  all  trilateral,"  in  the  sense  of, — "  No  triangle  is  some  t 
lateral."  The  first  and  fourth,  the  second  and  fifth,  are  in  fj 
what  I  call  integrants. 

Now  Mr  De  Morgan  misconceives  all  this. — In  the  fast  pla 
he  does  not  perceive  that  a  proposition  can  be  contradictor 
denied,  though  the  denial  itself  may  rest  ultimately  only  oi 
single  contrary  or  inconsistent  proposition.  For  though  the  de 
gand  be  only  contrarily  or  inconsistently  opposed  to  each  of 
alternatively  supporting  propositions,  it  is  however  contradictoi 
opposed'  to  them  as  a  class, — In  the  second  place,  he  has  oi 
looked  all  the  five  cases  on  which  the  denial  may  be  establisl 
except  the  last  two. — In  the  third  place,  he  marvellously  supp< 
that  each  of  these  does  not  singly  invaUdate  the  toto-total  affir 
tive,  but  that  the  truth  of  this  can  be  only  denied  by  a  disjunc 
proposition  made  up  of  a  toto-partial  and  a  parti-total  negati 
or,  (for  he  varies,)  of  two  parti-total  negatives. — In  theybtirf  A  pi 
Mr  De  Morgan,  thus  varying,  does  not  observe,  that  his  pro 
and  his  example  arc  not  at  one. — Further,  in  the  fifth  place 
is  here  seen  strangely  to  confound  the  hypothetical  proces 
thought,  prior  to  all  negation,  with  the  subsequent  catego 
negation  itself;  and  still  more  strangely,  to  hmit  the  com 
hypothetical  preliminary  to  this  form  exclusively.  Adherin 
the  present  form,  and  to  our  previous  example,  the  reasoner 
to  himself : — "  The  proposition, — *  All  triangle  is  all  trilatcra 
false,  if  case  X,  or  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5,  one  or  more,  be  true : 
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se  4  alone,  or  cases  4  and  5  together,  are  trae,  therefore/'  &c. 
fter  this  silent  hypothetical  preliminary,  he  categorically  states 
3  contradictory  denial.  The  process  is  the  same,  where  there 
only  one  possible  alternative,  when,  consequently,  the  proposi- 
ti! supporting  the  denial  is  itaeff  directly  and  not  disjunctively 
►ntradictory  of  the  denegand.  We  think  antecedently : — "  If 
Ajristotle  is  a  philosopher,'  be  true,  then  ^  Aristotle  is  not  a 
lilosopher,'  must  be  false^  and  trice  versa;  but  that  is  true; 
lerefore  this  is  false."  We  then  openly  state  the  negation.* — 
[r  De  Morgan  goes  on  to  the  second  form. 

2. — I^arti-partial  Negation.  To  this  Mr  De  Morgan  makes  the 
>\lowing  objection : — 

*'  Thirdly,  the  proposition  *  Some  Xs  are  not  some  Fa,*  has  no  fonda- 
lental  proposition  which  denies  it,  and  not  even  a  compound  of  other  pro- 
ositions.  It  is  then  open  to  the  above  objection :  and  to  others  peculiar 
0  itself.  It  is  what  I  have  called  (F.  L.,  p.  153)  a  spurious  proposition,  as 
i>ng  as  either  of  its  names  applies  to  more  than  one  instance.  And  the 
lenial  is  as  follows : — *  There  is^  hut  one  -Y,  and  but  one  F,  and  X  is  K' 
Jnless  we  know  beforehand  that  there  is  but  one  soldier,  and  one  animal, 
ind  that  soldier  the  animal,  we  cannot  deny  that  *  some  soldiers  are  not 
tome  animals.^    Whenever  we  know  enough  of  X  and  Y  to  bring  forward 

some  Xs  are  not  some  Ys,^  as  what  could  be  conceived  to  have  been  false,  we 
vuow  morcy  namely,  *  No  X  is  IV  which,  when  X  and  Y  are  singular,  is 
true  or  false  with  '  some  Xs  are  not  some  Ys,^ " 

Here  also  Mr  De  Morgan  wholly  misunderstands  the  nature 
and  purport  of  the  form  which  he  professes  to  criticise.  He  calls 
it  *'  a  gpuriom  proposition."  Spurious  in  law  means  a  bad  kind 
of  bastard.  This  is,  however,  not  only  a  legitimate,  for  it 
expresses  one  of  the  eight  necessary  relations  of  prepositional 
terms,  but,  within  its  proper  sphere,  one  of  the  most  important 

*  In  reference  to  this  objection  of  Mr  De  Morgan,  it  has  been  acutely 
obseiTcd  by  the  ingenious  critic  previously  quoted : — '*  The  true  contradic- 
tory we  take  to  be,  *  all  A  is  not  all  B,'  which,  like  the  original  proposition, 
may  be  treated  collectively  or  distributively,  t.  e.  as  a  singular  or  as  an  uni- 
versal proposition.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  compatible  with  one  of  three  dis- 
tinct assertions,  ^  no  A  is  B,*  *  some  A  is  not  B,^  ^  some  B  is  not  A ;  *  but  the 
opponent  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  one  of  the  three.  He  denies  only 
to  the  extent  in  which  the  original  proposition  was  asserted,  and  no  further ; 
and  hence,  in  proportion  as  the  affirmation  is  d^nite,  the  negation  will  be 
indefinite.^^  (North  British  Review,  vol.  xv.,  p.  116.)  Tliis,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  in  principle  the  same  with  what  has  just  been  alleged. 
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of  the  forms,  which  Logic  comprehends,  and  which  log^dans  )ajt 
neglected.  It  may,  indeed,  and  that  easily,  be  illogically  per- 
yerted.  It  may  be  misemployed  to  perform  the  frmction  wbid 
other  forms  are  peenliarly  adapted  more  effectually  to  discharge 
it  may  be  twisted  to  serer  part  of  one  notion  from  pari  of  aooche 
the  two  total  notions  being  already  perhaps  thought  as  ^sdiut : 
— and  then,  certunly,  m  this  relatiofij  it  may  be  ooD»dere>i 
useless: — but  in  no  relation  can  it  oyer  logically  be  denoraio^u-i 
"  spurious"  For  why  ?  Whatever  is  operative  in  thought,  m^ 
be  taken  into  account,  and  consequently  be  overtly  ezpresaUc  Ib 
logic;  for  logic  must  be^  as  to  be  it  professes,  an  unexdoLTi 
reflex  of  thought,  and  not  merely  an  Arbitrary  selection — a  serit^ 
of  elegant  extracts,  out  of  the  forms  of  thinking.  Whether  tht 
form  that  it  exhibits  as  legitimate  be  stronger  or  weaker,  U 
more  or  less  frequently  applied ; — that,  as  a  material  and  contb- 
gent  consideration,  is  beyond  its  purview. — But  the  form  in  qne^ 
tion  is,  as  sidd,  not  only  legitimate — ^not  "  spurious,'' — it  is  lac^: 
important. 

What  then  is  the  function  which  this  form  is  peculiarly^— i-i 
indeed,  a&m€,  competent  to  perform  ? — A  parti^partial  negatife  i? 
the  proposition  in  which,  and  in  which  exclu^vely,  we  €ledart  - 
whole  of  any  kind  to  be  divisible.  Some  A  is  not  some  A  ;— 
this  is  the  judgment  of  divisibility  and  of  division^ ;  the  negati<<;> 
of  this  judgment  (and  of  its  corresponding  integrant)  in  the  assa-- 
tion  that  A  has  no  some,  no  parts,  is  the  judgment  of  indiTi:>v- 
bility,  of  unity,  of  simplicity.  This  form  is  implicitly  at  work  i:> 
all  the  sciences,  and  it  has  only  failed  in  securing  the  attention  *.: 
logicians  as  an  abstract  form,  because,  in  actual  use,  it  is  t^ 
familiar  to  be  notorious,  lying,  in  fact,  unexpressed  and  latescer* 
in  every  concrete  application.  Even  in  Logic  itse^  it  is  indis- 
pensable. In  that  science  it  constitutes  no  less  than  the  pecolk'- 
formula  of  the  great  principle  of  Specification  (and  Individually- 
tion),  that  is  the  process  by  which  a  class  (genus  or  species  i  '- 
divided  into  its  subject  parts, — ^the  counter  process,  to  wit,  ^ 
Generification.  And  this  great  logical  formula  is  to  be  brandt^ 
by  logical  writers  as  "  spurious." !  No  doubt,  the  particularitj 
as  a  quantity  easily  understood,  is  very  generally  elided  in  expn-- 

*  Looking  to  the  table  of  Breadth  and  Depth  (p.  644*),  and  taking  tb- 
highest  genns,  we  say :  "  Some  A  is  not  some  A ;  for  some  A  is  A  £,  wb: 
some  A  is  A  |J5/";  and  so  on. — See  also  above,  p.  163. 
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^ion,  though  at  work  in  thought ;  or  it  is  denoted  by  a  substi- 
tute.   Meaning,   we  aToid  saying, — "  Some  men  are  not  some 
men.''    Tbia  we  change,  perhaps,  into-  '*  men  are  not  men,"  or 
how  different  are  men  firom  men,"  or  "  man  from  man,"  or 
these  from  those,"  or  ''  some  from  other,"  &c.     Still  **  some  is 
not  somei''  lies  at  the  root ;  and  when  we  oppose  *'  other,"  "  some 
other,"  &o.  to  **  some,"  it  is  evident,  that  '*  other"  is  itself  only 
obtained  as  the  remtU  of  th^  negation,  which,  in  fact,  it  pleonasti- 
cally  embodies.     For  **  other  than"  is  only  a  synonyme  for  "  is 
not;"  "  other  (or  some  other)  A"  ia  conyertible  with  "  not  some 
A" ;  whilst  there  b  implied  by  "  this,"  "  not  that ; "  by  "  that," 
"  notllus^"  and  by  **  the  other,"  *'  neither  this  nor  that:"  and 
so  on.    ¥Iere  we  must  not  oonfonnd,  the  logical  with  the  rhe- 
torical, ibie  necessary  in  thought  witli  the  agreeable  in  expres- 
sion. 

FoQowix&g  Mr  De  Moigan  in  his  selected  example,  and  not 
even  transcending  his  more  peculiar  science :  in  theyEr^^  place,  as 
the  iTi«tan.oe  of  dhnsum  I  borrow  his  logical  illustration  from  the 
class  "  soldier."    Now  in  what  manner  is  this  generic  notion 
divided,  iixto  spedes?  We  say  to  ourselves: — "  Some  Soldier  is 
not  some  Soldi^ ;  for  some  Soldier  is  (all)  Infantry,  some  Soldier 
is  (all)  Ca^aty,  &c. ;  and  (any)  Infantry  is  not  (any)  Cavalry." 
A  parti-l>aiiial  negative  is  the  only  form  of  judgment  for  division, 
of  what  kind  soever  be  the  whole ;  (and  Mr  De  Morgan  can  state 
*^^  ?*.^^  other.) — ^Again,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  example  of 
indivisibility :  "  Some  of  this  Point,  b  not  some  of  this  (same) 
Point."      Such  a  proposition,  Mr  De  Morgan,  as  a  mathemati- 
cian, cannot  admit,  for  a  mathematical  point  is,  ex  hypothesi, 
without  aowi^,— without  some  and  some, — without  joarte,  same  and 
other;  it  is  indivisible.      He  says,  indeed,  that  a  parti-partial 
negative   cannot  be  denied.     But  if  he  be  unable  to  admit,  he 
must  be  able  to  deny ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious — a  singular  ano- 
maly, if  logic  afforded  no  competent  form  for  so  ordinary  a  nega- 
tion ;  if  We  could  not  logically  deny,  that  Socrates  is  a  doss, — 
that  an  individual  is  a  umiferwrf,— that  the  thought  of  an  twrft- 
tnsible  unit  is  the  thought  of  a  divisibh  plurality. 

^'-^QHantities  of  Breadth  and  JDepth,* — I  now  proceed  to  con- 

*  This  aiBtinction,  as  limited  to  the  doctrine  of  single  noUons,  was  signal- 
ized by  the  Port-Koyal  Logicians,  under  the  names  of  Extauion  and  Com- 
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aider  Mr  De  Morgan's  observations  on  these  quantities,  (pp.  29, 
sq.)  constituting,  as  thej  do,  the  central  doctrine  of  an  adequate; 
system  of  syllogism ;  but  I  regret  to  be  again  obliged  to  show 
that  he  radically  misunderstands  what  he  attempts  to  illustrate 
These,  which  are  merely  views  of  the  same  relation  from  opposite 
points,  Mr  De  Morgan  regards  as  things  in  themselves  different 
The  reading  of  a  proposition  in  depth,  in  contrast  to  its  readme 
in  breadth,  **  is,"  he  says,  **  not  another  reading  of  the  sanu 
proposition,  but  another  proposition^  derived  inferentiaUyy  though 
not  syllogistically,  by  aid  of  the  dictum  de  majore  et  minore." 
He  endeavours  subsequently  to  prove,  ''  that  a  new  dietinetion  h 
introduced ;  and,  farther,  that  the  two  modes  of  recuUng  are  no* 
convertible  ;  the  extensive  mode  gives  the  intensive,  but  notj.ic4 
versa  in  all  cases."  This,  after  an  elaborate  detail,  he  calls :  '*  ai 
important  distinction.  In  the  affirmative,  any  portion  of  th< 
intension  of  the  predicate  may  be  affirmed  of  the  subject ;  in  tin 
negative^  it  is  not  true  that  any  portion  of  the  intension  of  the  pre 
dicate  may  be  denied  of  the  subject.  Thus,  '  No  planot  moves  ii 
a  circle,'  gives  us  a  right  to  deny  any  constitutive  attribute  o 
circular  motion  to  that  of  a  planet,  but  not  any  cUtribute ;  not 
for  instance,  the  progression  through  every  longitude." 

This  suffices  to  show  how  completely  Mr  Be  Morgan  mistake 
the  great  principle  : — The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is,  with  th 
predicate,  affirmed  or  denied,  of  the  subject.  In  both  cases,  i) 
negatives  equally  as  in  affirmatives,  the  rule  is  thoroughgoing 
To  say  nothing  of  affirmation,  touching  which  there  is  no  dbputc 
— All  that  enters  into  the  predicate  notion  is  denied  of  the  sub 
ject,  if  the  predicate  itself  be  denied.  There  is  no  exception 
The  rule  is  absolute ;  and,  in  reference  to  Breadth  and  DeptI 

prehension;  Leibnitz  and  his  followers  preferred  the  more  antithetic  title 
of  Extension  and  Intension^  though  Intension  be  here  somewhat  deflecte 
fh)ni  its  proper  meaning—that  of  Degree ;  and  the  Quantitas  Ambitus  an 
Qnantitas  Compkxus  has,  among  sondiy  other  fijnonymes,  been  employe 
— ^not  exclusively,  in  modem  times,  for  Aristotle  uses  ro  vt^tixp^  and  ro  ici^n 
x4f^t96», — ^The  best  expression,  I  think  for  the  distinction  is  Breadth  (nx«TOi 
Latitudo)y  and  Dqi>th  (B«^of,  Projunditas),  This  nomendatore,  which 
have  long  employed,  was  borrowed  from  certain  of  the  ancient  Greek  logi 
cians ;  but  as  then-  works  have  been,  for  long,  rarely  and  perfiinctorily  look© 
into,  this  neglect  may  account  for  the  oblivion  in  which  the  antiquity  c 
these  terms  has  remained,  even  after  the  distinction,  which  they  best  dono 
minate,  had  obtained  a  renovated  importance. 
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l^l^^j-e    is    no    difference  whatever  between    "  constitutive "    aJ^« 
*'  ^attributive,"  between  necessary  and  contingent,  between  pecix- 
Tar  an^  common.     It  is  of  no  consequence,  what  has  antecedently^ 
y^^0n  JknouuTh^  what  is  newly  diseavertd.    These  are  merely  mafc^- 
'aI  Bff^^^o^^^'     We  have  only  to  consider  what  it  is  we  formalljr 
^l^ij^       In   *ac^»  if  this  principle  be  not  universally  right,  if  MEr 
^     ^forgan    be  not  altogether  wrong,  my  exten^on  of  the  doc- 
I^f  ^  ot  'Breadth  and  Depth,  in  correlation,  from  notions  to  propo- 
^^^^^'mB  «»^   syllogi^msy  has  been  only  an  egregious  blunder.      I 
3jn,  therefore,  bound  to  do  battle  for  it,  oapro  arts  et  focis  ;  and, 
foirtiUiBi^ly »  its  vindication  is  of  the  easiest. 

«*  I^ibaitz  is  not  Newton,"     Here  the  individual,  Leibnitz,  is 
,^^^tely,    is  contradictorily,  denied  of  the  individual,  Newton. 
^  otliii^g  of  Leibnitz  is  declared  to  be  anything  of  Newton ;  and  vice 
^f^^cu.     Thus,  every  attribute  comprehended  in  our  thought  of 
t^jbjiitz,  \>e  it  his  humanity,  be  it  the  wearing  of  his  wig  awry, 
-         \XL   this  proposition,  virtually  denied  of  Newton,— But,  again, 
^^    say,  "  Leibnitz  is  a  mathematician."     Now,  in  so  far  as  the 
xiotioxi  of  mathematician  is  in  this  proposition  affirmed  to  be  con- 
^^g^x^A  itt  the  thought  of  Leibnitz,  "  matliematician  "  is  mediately 
j^^atol©  of  Newton.     So  much  is  certain.     But  do  we  herefrom 
ijafei** — ^^  *his  tantamount  to  saying, — "  Newton  is  not  a  mathe- 
ju^tician/'  as  a  general  negative,  and  in  the  sense  of  no  or  not 
^nV  mathematician  ?    Assuredly  not.     For  this  would  be  to  deny 
of  I^e'*»'ton  more  than  is  comprehended  in  the  notion  affirmatively 
*>re<ii<5ated  of  Leibnitz.     Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  the 
^j-oposition, — "  Leibnitz  is  a  nSathematician."      "  A  mathema- 
tician "   d<^®s  not  here  imply  all,  every,  or  even  any  mathemati- 
^jj^^ji,    but  some  mathematician, — a  certain  mathematician  ;  and 
^Y^l&  petrticulare, — ^be  it  vaguniy  be  it  signatumy — ^this  some  or  certain 
^^izthematician  which  we  affirm  of  Leibnitz,  we  do  deny  of  New- 
ton    ill  denying  him  to  be  Leibnitz.    To  take  Mr  De  Morgan's 


^^  example  ;  We  do  not  universally  deny  of  a  planet  any  pro- 
^^ion  through  every  longitude,  in  saying,  "  No  planet  moves 
^a.  <nrcle ;"  but  we  deny  of  it  particularly  win*  such  progres- 

.    ^ .to  vrit,  a  circular.    More,  indeed,  we  could  not,  from  the 

^^^oposition.  Pop  all  circular  progression  through  every  longi- 
P  ae  i»  ^^^  soTne,~i^  only  a  certain  kind  of,  progression  through, 
^  J^offre8sion,'&c.,  is  the  genus  ;  circular  progression,  &c.,  is 

^'  species.— This,  by  the  way,  is  an  instance  of  the  necessity  in 
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logic  of  a  Mo-parHal  nejfoHve,  though,  as  shewiiy  such  propoa 

tional  form  has  been  neglected  or  proscribed  by  logical  authors. 

(NoU. — Afl  otherB,  besides  Mr  De  Morgan,  have  misimderstood  this  ma 
ter,  I  may  sabjoin  the  following  Diagram ;  representing  Breadth  and  Dept 
with  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and  Negation  to  these  qnantities. 


LcNE  OF  Breadth. 
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Ground  of  Realtty. 


In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented : — by  A,  A,  (&c.,  the  highe 
genns  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the  lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute 
whilst  the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  genci 
and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  voweU  are  reserved  excli 
sively  for  classes,  or  common  qualities ;  whereas  the  conscnants  z,  z',  z",  (an 
which  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtrusive  are  not  ci^itals,)  represe] 
individuals  or  singulars.  Every  higher  dass  or  more  common  attribute 
supposed  (in  conformity  with  logical  precbion)  to  be  dichotomised, — to  1 
divided  into  two  by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negi 
tive.  This  contradictory,  of  which  only  the  commencement  appears, 
marked  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  )  signifyii 
not  or  non,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  (  —  )  of  the  mathematicians.  Tfa 
being  understood,  the  Table  at  once  exhibits  the  real  identity  and  rahion 
differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which,  though  denominated  quaniitii 
are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same  quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  an 
from  opposite  ends.    Nothing  is  the  one,  which  is  not,  pro  tanto^  the  othet 

In  Breadth :  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  &c.)  is,  as  it  appears,  absolutely  tl 
greatest  whole ;  an  individual  (z)  absolutely  the  smallest  part ;  whereaa  il 
intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative  part  or  species,  by  rderen( 
to  the  class  and  classes  above  it ;  a  relative  whole  or  genns,  by  reference  I 
the  dass  or  classes  below  it. — ^In  Dqf}th :  the  individual  is  absolutely  tli 
greatest  whole,  the  highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part ;  whiL 
every  relatively  lower  dass  or  species,  is  reUtivdy  a  greater  whole  than  tb 
dass,  dasses,  or  genera,  above  it. — ^The  two  qnantities  are  thos,  as  the  din 
gram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.    The  greater  tJi 
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breadth,  the  less  the  Depth ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the  Breadth  : 

md  each,  within  itself,  affording  the  correlative  differehces  of  whole  and  part, 

^ach,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and  is  contained.    But,  for  dis- 

inction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenient  to  employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbi- 

ii-arj,  of  expression.    We  should  say : — ^^  containing  and  contained  uneler,^^ 

Tor  Breadth  ; — ^*  containing  and  contained  m,*'  for  Depth.    This  distinction, 

K'hich  has  been  taken  by  some  modem  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many  of 

them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  We  find  him  (to  say  nothing  of  other  an- 

:!ient  logicians,)  using  the  expression  iv  Sx^  thm  or  iwa^up^  for  either  whole. 

Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought  (ratione)^  the  two  quantities  are 

Identical  in  the  nature  of  things  (re).    Each  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth 

is  not  more  to  be  distinguished  from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides, 

from  the  relations  of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.    In  effect  it  is  precisely  the 

same  reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth, — ^^  z'  is  (i.  e.  as  subject,  con- 

tains  m  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  all  U  is  some 

(> ;  all  O  is  some  I ;  all  I  is  some  E ;  all  E  is  some  A ;— therefore,  z'  is  some 

A : "  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth, — **  Some  A  is  (t.  e.  as  class,  contains 

under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some  E  is  all  I ;  some  I  is  all  O ;  some  O  is 

all  U ;  some  U  is  all  Y ;  some  Y  is  z'; — ^therefore,  some  A  is  z'"    The  two 

reasonings,  internally  identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other ; 

the  premise  and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.*    In 

syllogisms  also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished,  there, 

with  the  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  mi^or  and  minor  premise  and 

term  fall  likewise.    In  truth,  however,  common  language  in  its  enounce- 

ment  of  propositions  is  here  perhaps  more  correct  and  philosophical  than  the 

technical  language  of  logic  itself.    For  as  it  is  only  an  equation — only  an 

affirmation  of  identity^  or  its  negation^  which  is,  in  either  quantity,  proposed ; 

therefore  the  substantive  verb,  (t«,  is  not^)  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more 

accurately,  than  the  expressions,  contained^  (or  not  contained  )  in  of  the  one, 

contained^  (or  not  contained)  under  of  the  other.    In  fact,  the  two  quantities 

and  the  two  quantifications  have  by  Logicians  been  neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  demonstrative, 
when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a  circular  machine), 
exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter  quantities. — 1®,  It  represents 
the  classes,  as  a  series  of  resemblances  thought  as  one,  (by  a  repetition  of 


*  Though  the  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  Depth  (far  less  in  both  quantities  con- 
junctly) was  not  generalised  by  Aristotle  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  logicians, 
it  seems  to  have  wrought  unconsciously  in  determining  the  order  of  the  pre- 
mises. Our  common  order,  that  of  Breadth,  is  derived  from  Boethius ;  and 
his  influence  was  limited  to  the  West — to  the  Latin  schools.  The  Greeks, 
Arabians,  Jews,  &c.,  generally  adhered  to  the  order  which,  before  Boethius, 
^as,  with  few  exceptions,  prevalent  in  the  Latin  world ; — the  proposition 
which  we  call  the  minor  premise  standing  first.  The  truth  in  this  matter 
has  been  simply  reversed  by  modem  scholars  and  historians  of  philosophy. 
7o  quote  only  the  most  recent  authority :  Waitz,  in  his  late  valuable  edi- 
tion of  the  Organon,  has,  I  see,  followed  the  learned  editors  of  Apuleius,  in 
this  universal  error.    Even  the  great  John  Albert  Fabricius  is  at  fault. 
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the  same  letter  in  the  same  series,)  bnt  as  really  distinct  (by  sepaMiBg 
lines).  Thus,  A  is  only  A,  not  A,  A,  A,  &c. ;  some  Aninud  is  not  sodu^ 
Animal ;  one  class  of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other ;  this  Aiuraal 
is  not  that ;  Socrates  is  not  Plato ;  a  is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  £  is  £ 
A ;  and  TisYUOIEA;  every  lower  and  higher  letter  in  the  series 
coalescing  nnintermptedly  into  a  series  of  reciprocal  suljects  and  predicates, 
as  shewn  by  the  absence  of  all  discrinunating  lines.  Thus,  Socrates  (z'), 
is  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (O),  Man  (I),  Mammale  (£),  Ani- 
mal (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in  grammatical  and  logical  hannony. 
We  must  not  collate  notions  abstract  and  notions  concrete. — 2^,  The  Table 
shews  the  inverse  correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  am^ount. 
For  example :  A  (u  e.  A,  A,  &c.)  the  highest  genus  is  represented  as  having 
six  times  the  Breadth  of  Y ;  whilst  Y  (t.  e.  Y— A)  the  lowest  species,  has 
six  times  the  Depth  of  A. — 3%  The  Table  manifests  all  the  classes,  as  ia 
themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal ;  for  these  are  merely  fictions  or  artifices 
of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  thinking.  Universals  only  exist  in 
nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal  in  thought ;  that  is,  as  they  are  reduced 
from  general  and  abstract  attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities. 
A — Y  are  only  truly  objective  as  distributed  through  z,  a',  z",  &c. ;  and  in 
that  case  they  are  not  universals.  As  Boethins  expresses  it : — ^^  Omoe  quod 
est,  eo  quod  est,  singnlare  est." — 4<*,  The  opposition  of  class  to  class,  throngii 
contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different  from  those  mark- 
ing the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  class  from  another.  Thus,  Ani- 
mal, or  Sentiently-organised,  (A),  is  contrasted  with  Not- animal,  or  Not- 
sentiently-organised,  (  |  A)^  by  lines  thicker  than  those  which  merely  dis- 
criminate one  Animal  (A),  from  another  (A). — ^Thus : 

Touching  Propositions : — ^An  afiSrmative  proposition  is  merely  an  equation 
of  the  quantities  of  its  Subject  and  Predicate,  in  Breadth  or  in  Depth  indif- 
ferently, and  the  consequent  declaration  of  the  coalescence,  pro  UnUo^  of  the 
two  terms  themselves  into  a  single  notion ;  a  negative  proposition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  enouncement  of  the  non-equation  of  the  quantittes — of  the 
non- identity  of  the  terms.  Every  proposition  may,  in  fact,  be  cast,  be  con- 
sidered, at  will,  in  either  quantity,  or  in  neither ;  therefore,  if  a  competent 
notation  we  have,  we  must  have  one,  which  in  eveiy  proposition  is  able  to 
represent,  at  once,  both  the  counter-quantities,  and  even  to  sublimate  them 
into  one. 

Touching  Syllogisms: — A  competent  notation  of  syllogism,  must,  in  like 
manner,  avail  consistently  to  exhibit  all  the  syllogistic  figures,  as  determined 
by  the  several  relations  of  the  two  quantities  to  the  middle  term ;  and  it 
must  also  be  able  of  itself  to  manifest  the  differences  of  mood,  abstracting 
from  the  positive  differences  of  figure  altogether.  For  of  these  differences:, 
the  modal  is  essential,  the  schematic  is  contingent. — ^Finally,  if  our  system 
of  notation  be  complete,  we  must  possess  not  only  one  notation  capable  of 
representing,  in  different,  though  analogous,  diagrams,  syllogisms  of  every 
figure  and  of  no  figure ;  but  another,  which  shall,  at  once  and  in  the  same 
diagram,  exhibit  every  syllogistic  mode,  apart  from  all  schematic  cUfferatce^ 
be  they  positive,  be  they  privative.  All  this  my  two  schemes  of  notation,  in 
conjunction,  profess  to  do ;  and  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  all  this  they  fhUy  and 
simply  accomplish. 
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In  regard  to  the  relation  which  the  quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth  bear 
to  the  qualities  of  Affirmation  and  Negation^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
more  than  has  been  stated  above  (p.  625*).  Affirmation  follows  the  ascend- 
ing order,  that  of  snperordination ;  Negation  follows  the  descending  order, 
that  of  subordination.  This  is  shown  by  the  arrows.  In  regard  to  the 
horizontal  order,  that  of  co-ordination :  in  the  Affirmation  of  one  co-ordinate, 
(individual  or  class,)  the  other,  or  others,  are  thereby  denied  ;  but  from  the 
Negation  of  one  co-ordinate  we  cannot  infer  the  Affirmation  of  any  other, — 
unless  the  subject  belong  to  the  immediately  higher  class,  and  that  class  be 
dichotomised,  by  contradiction. 

I  stated  above,  (p.  146,)  that  the  Modes^  which  from  their  generality,  had 
been  introduced  into  Formal  Logic,  are  merely  Material, — themselves  mate- 
rial predicates,  (perhaps,  subjects,)  or  material  affections  of  the  predicate, 
(perhaps  subject) ; — that  these  modes  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
genus  and  species ; — and  that  they  may,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  form  and 
logical  integrity.    I  may  here  briefly  explain  my  doctrine  on  this  point. 

All  predication  is  the  predication  of  existence;  and  the  predication  of 
existence  is  either  the  predication  of  existence  simply^  purely^  absolutely^  or 
the  predication  of  existence  not  simply,  purely,  absolutely,  but  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  manners^  modes, — modal  predication.    Now,  these  modes 
are,  in  themselves,  affections  of  this  or  that  particular  matter,  of  which 
Logic,  as  a  formal  science,  can  take  no  account.    Modal  predication  is  thus, 
immediately  and  in  itself,  extra-logical.    But  if  we  can  reduce  these  modes 
to  those  relations  with  which  Logic  is  conversant ;  in  that  case.  Logic  may 
mediately  deal  with  them,  as  it  deals  with  all  other  objects ;  that  is,  consi- 
der them,  not  as  they  really  exist,  in  and  for  themselves,  but  as  they  come 
under  the  forms  of  the  understanding — the  forms  of  thought,  as  thought. 
Such  relations  are  those  of  containing  and  contained,  in  the  counter  quanti- 
ties of  Depth  and  Breadth, — ^in  a  word,  the  relations  of  Genus,  Species, 
Individual.    That  the  modes  which,  without  such  reduction,  have,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  science,  been  intruded  into  Logic,  may  be  so  reduced, 
is,  I  think,  possible;  and  the  following  scheme  will  show  how  I  would 
realise  the  possibility.    The  whole  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  vague- 
ness and  ambiguity  of  language ;  and  we  have  only  to  ^:l  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  to  render  obvious  the  logical  dependency  of  the  things. 

Modes. 


(A.)    Possible.  (M.)    Impossible. 

^ • ^ 

(A,  B.)    Actual.  (A,  |  E.)    FotentisL 

« , 


(A,  E,  I.)    Necessary.        (A,  E,  |  /.)    Contingent. 

(A.)  The  Possible^  (ro  2t/y«roir,  posslbile,  &c.,)  what  can  he,  =  the  not  impos- 
sible. 

(M.)  The  Impossible,  (ri  tilvvenit,  impossibile,  &c,)  what  cannot  be,  =  the 
not  possible. — ^This  and  the  preceding  are  congenera,  contradictory  of 
each  other. 

(A,  £.)  The  Actual,  (vo  Iv  lA^utf,  ro  iv  imthix**^^  actnale,  quod  in  actu,  in 
esse,  est,  &c.,)  what  is  now,  =  the  not  potential. 
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(A,  \E.)  "[Die  Potential^  (ro  h  hfwmfits,  potentiale,  quod  in  posse,  in  potei 
tia,  est,  &c.,)  what  is  not  at  this^  init  may  be^  ai  an  other  <mm,  =  tl 
not  actual. — ^This  and  that  immediately  preceding  are  conspecies,  an 
mntnal  contradictories.  In  a  logical  relation,  these  have  been  ovei 
looked  bj  Aristotle  and  the  logicians ;  for  the  vvm^)CMwet  v^tut;  < 
the  Philosopher,  is  the  pure  or  non-modal  proposition,  and  flitogeth( 
different  from  the  predication  of  actudtUy. 

(A,  E,  I.)  The  Neceuary^  (ro  AtmyMutWy  necefisarinm,  qnod  necesse  est 
&c.,)  what  is  (fMw),  and  needs  must  be^  =  the  not  contingent. 

(A,  £,  |/.)  The  Contingent,  (ro  hltxof*>ipo»^  contingens,  &c.,)  what  it  (note] 
but  needs-not  be^  =:  the  not  necessary. — ^This  is  a  coordmate  of  th 
last  previons,  and  they  contradict  each  other. 

Discounting,  therefore,  some  ambiguities  of  a  mere  grammatical  interest 
(and  on  which,  in  these  hints,  I  cannot  eyen  touch,)  it  is  manifest,  that  tb* 
Propositional  Modes  stand  to  each  other  in  the  formal  relations  of  Sabonli 
nation,  Snperordination,  Coordination;  and  that,  following  the  rules  o 
genera  and  species,  their  pre^cation  falls  under  common  logical  goTern 
ment. 

Logicians,  in  this  affair,  have  been  guilty  of  a  Jivefold  abbenration.— h 
the  Jirst  place,  they  ought  not  to  have  defiled  the  purity  of  their  fonna 
science  with  a  subject  of  merely  material  consideration — a  subject  to  be  bi 
them  discussed,  only  to  be  excluded  or  subordinated. — ^In  the  second  placo 
they  ought  not  to  have  dealt,  as  logical^  with  what  was  properly  of  meta' 
physical^  or  merely  of  grammatical^  concernment. — ^In  the  third  place,  the} 
ought  not  to  have  treated,  as  pertaining  to  the  copula,  what  belongs  to  th( 
collated  terms. — In  the  fourth  place,  they  ought  not  to  have  confused  tbel 
doctrine  by  introducing  9a  foreign,  special,  complex,  and  difficult,  what  admit 
Of  reduction  to  logical  precept,  common,  simple,  and  easy, — ^In  the^f^ 
place,  in  their  enumeration  of  these  modes,  they  ought  to  have  been  exhao^ 
tive ;  they  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  actual,  and  its  conspecies  ti 
potential.)  I 

4.— Mr  De  Morgan  (p.  27)  asserts :— "  Sir  William  HamiltJ 
acknowledges,  that  my  own  numerically  definite  system  contauj 
his  system,"  &c. — To  this  I  answer :  j 

In  the  first  place,  "  the  system,"*  which  here  and  elsewheij 

♦  Mr  De  Morgan  loves  to  talk  paternally  of  logical  "  Systems;'^  and 
every  new  error  is  to  him  the  occasion  of  a  new  system,  at  least  of  a  ni 
nomenclature,  no  man  has  misconceived,  misadopted,  and  misnamed 
many.    In  his  present  contribution,  (I  can  hardly  claim  acquaintance 
his  work  on  Formal  Logic,)  we  have  baptised,  or  rebaptised,  or  fathered 
him,  in  SyUogistic  alone :— 1%  "  The  Cumular  System ; "  2»,  "  tiie  Exemf 
System ; "  8«,  "  the  System  of  Contraries ; "  4",  "  my  own  Numenc 
Definite  System."    All  mistakes.    This  we  have  seen,  indeed,  of  the 
still-bom,  but  not  anonymous,  monstrosities,  which  stand  first ;  the  thirdl 
only  the  old  doctrine  of  Infinites,  under  a  new  and  marvellous  niisDOinq 


LAMBERT'S  SYLLOGISTIC ;  PLOUCQUET'S  CANON.        040'^ 

Mr  De  Morgan  fondly  calls  "  his  own/'  belongs  to  Lambert,  by 
whom,  if  not  first  found,  it  was  most  scientifically  and  fully  deve- 
loped ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  ingenious  though  inadequate  canon 
of  syllogism,  propounded  by  Mr  De  Morgan,  in  his  present 
memoir,  (see  p.  630*,)  is,  in  all  respects,  the  exclusive  property 
of  Ploucquet.  (Compare : — Lambert*8  Organon,  (1764,)  Dianoi- 
ologie,  §  193,  Phaenomenologie,  §§  167,  187-190,  192,  193, 
204-211,  220,  &c. :  Pl<moquefs  Methodus  demonstrandi  Syllo- 
gismos,  ope  unius  regulad,  (1763,)  pp.  2,  sq. ;  his  Methodus  calcu- 
landi  in  Logicis,  (1763,)  §§  37,  sq. ;  and  (beside  his  Fundamenta 
and  Institutiones  Fhilosophiie  Theoretic»,)  his  more  matured 
work,  the  Elementa  Fhilosophiie  Contemplativsa,  (1778,)  §§  120, 
sq.)  With  the  logical  writings  of  both  these  mathematical  philo- 
sophers, Mr  De  Morgan  was  acquainted.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  little  short  of  a  miracle,  had  he,  ignorant  even  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  Logic,  been  able,  of  himself,  to  rise  to  generali- 
sations so  lofty  and  so  accurate,  as  are  supposed  in  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  both  the  rival  Logicians,  Lambert  and  Ploucquet, — 
how  useless  soever  these  may  in  practice  prove  to  be. 

In  the  second  place,  I  never  "acknowledged," — I  never  dreamt 
of  **  acknowledging,"  that  *'  the  numerically  definite  system," 
(whoever  were  its  author,)  "  contained,"  what  may  properly  be 
called  "  my  system."  For  such  is  not  the  case*  I  certainly, 
indeed,  "  acknowledged,"  when  I  became  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  minor  doctrine  of  the  uUra-total  qiuintificatum  of  the  middle 
term,  had  been  anticipated  by  Lambert,  though  never  designated 
by  him,  and  neglected,  not  irrationally,  by  other  logicians.  This 
doctrine,  which  was  generalised,  (and  first  named)  by  me,  inde- 
pendently of  any  predecessor, — which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  formal 
generaUsation  in  the  "  definite  "  scheme  at  all,  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  my  views,  more  than  any  other  logical  truth. 

5. — But,  I  must  not  forget : — Mr  De  Morgan  (pp.  11-13)  has 
displayed  a  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  which  he  propounds 
as  the  same,  in  principle,  with  mine — (with  the  fragment  to  wit, 
given  by  Mr  Thomson,)  but  as  an  improvement.  (As  for  me, 
however,  I  discover  no  analogy,  and  willingly  waive  all  claim  to 
the  invention.)     The  original  he  admits  to  be  of  the  simplest  and 


whilst  the  fonrth,  so  far  from  being  a  neglected  foundling,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  his  own  by  the  first  charitable  finder,  is  the  legitimate,  though  puny,  off- 
spring of  an  illnstrious  parentage. 
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easiest,  nor  does  he  pretend,  that,  in  any  respect,  it  is  either 
erroneous  or  inadequate.     His  own  improyement,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  complexity  be  perfection,  must  be  pronounced  a  ck^ 
d'crnvre.      It  accomplishes  (if  it  did  accomplish)  its   purpose, 
through  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  of  a  fivefold  multi- 
plicity.    A  triad  of  ordinary  letters, — a  polygram  of  fourteen 
lines,  of  three  various  sorts, — eked  out,  and  (it  would  be)  inter- 
preted by  nearly  a  dozen  arbitrary  and  unknown  signs ;  aH  these 
are  thrown  together  into  a  kind  of  heteroclite  and  heterogeneous 
circumrallation,  the  lines  flanked,  on  one  side,  by  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  chevaux-de-frise,  horrent  with  mysterious  spiculse, — 
into  a  kind  of  geometrico-algebraic  medley,  which  Professor  De 
Morgan  calls  ''  pictorial,"  but  which  paints,  describes,  typifies 
nothing,   eyen  imaginable  ;    and  this  hybrid  and  multiSBirious 
co-acervation  of  near  thirty  elements,  pardy  ostensiye,  partly 
symbolical,  is  gravely  proposed  to  represent  a  single  syllogism  in 
its  simplicity, — ^a  syllogism,  too,  intendedly  categorical,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be,  in  reality,  disjunctive.      In  fact,  among  the 
numerous  schemes  (some  twenty-eight  I  know,)  of  logical  nota- 
tion,— nay  even  among  his  own, — ^none  was  ever  yet  so  decom- 
pound, confusive,  perverse,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  not  to  say 
erroneous.     It  concentrates  every  vice  competent  to  such  repre- 
sentation ;  it  is  at  once  contorted,  operose  and  ineffectuaL     Com- 
paring it  with  other  schemes,  Mr  De  Morgan  asserts,  this  new 
complexus  to  be  : — "  mare  convenient" — it  is  beyond  human 
patience,  if  not  simply  impossible ;  "  more  suffffestive," — ^it  suggests 
error,  when  not  defying  comprehension.    We  need  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  that,  in  the  end,  Mr  De  Morgan  shoidd  actually 
laud  the  farrago  for  expressing  diametrically  opposite  things 
("  the  universality  of  the  subject,"  "  the  particularity  of  the  pre- 
dicate,") by  the  self  aams  representation.     Apart,  indeed,  from 
his  general  tendency  to  mistake,  and  his  usual  play  at  cross  piu*- 
poses  with  thought  and  language,*  all  Mr  De  Morgan's  illustra- 


*  Mr  De  Morgan  professedly  identifieg — ^universal,  affiimative,  condosive, 
possible,  conjunctive,  convertible,  singular,  &c.,  and  particnlar,  negative, 
inconclasive,  impossible,  disjunctive,  inconvertible,  plural,  &c. ;  whilst,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  he  reverses — definite  and  indefinite,  collective  and  dis- 
tributive, contrary  and  contradictory,  formal  and  material,  &c.  Herctofoir, 
he  even  confounded  terms  and  propositions,  the  middle  and  the  condusion  of 
a  syllogism.  Mr  De  Morgan's  "  System  "  (of  Systems)  is  "  the  Witches* 
cauldron." 
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tions,  whether  ostensive  or  symbohc,  of  logical  relations,  conduce 
only  to  ''  darken  counsel."  Always  arbitrary  and  ever  complex, 
these  are  ultimately  also  various.  Each  new  book, — new  edition, 
— new  paper  is,  in  fact,  a  new  construction ;  and  every  emenda- 
tion of  a  former  scheme  is  equally  unfortunate  with  the  primary 
failure.  Mr  De  Morgan  is  a  profound  mathematician,  and  other- 
wise an  able  man.  But  philosophically,  while  strong  at  compli- 
cation, his  genius  seems  impotent  either  to  simplify  or  to  evolve. 
Out  of  mathematics,  he  can  add  but  not  subtract,  multiply  but 
not  divide.  Tet  if  wanting,  as  we  must  confess,  in  the  art  of 
making  the  difficult  easy ;  no  one,  it  should  be  proclaimed,  is  a 
more  accomplished  adept,  in  the  counts  craft  of  making  the  easy 
difficult. 

6. — ^Before  concluding :  though  unable  to  expose  them  in  articu* 
late  detail,  I  must  protest,  in  general,  against  various  ignorances 
and  absurdities,  for  which  Mr  De  Morgan  (unwittingly  always) 
makes  me  to  be  responsible.  Such  are  certain  doctrines  or 
examples  laid  to  my  account  on  pages  2,  12,  20,  21,  29,  30,  35, 
36,  &c. — But  now  to  terminate  : — 

Apart  from  the  exposition  of  scientific  truths :  I  have  been  thus 
copious  in  refutation,  not  from  any  importance  I  attach  to  these 
critical  objections  in  themselves,  or  with  reference  to  myself;  but 
mainly  from  the  great  respectability  of  the  critic  in  his  peculiar 
department,  enabling  me  to  signalise,  by  another  memorable 
example,  how  compatible  is  mathematical  talent  with  philosopliical 
inaptitude,  nay,  how  adverse  even,  are  mathematical  habits  of 
thought,  to  sound  logical  thinking.  Mr  De  Morgan  has  long 
held  highest  rank  as  a  British  mathematician.  Latterly,  wishing 
to  be  more,  he  has  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of  rea- 
soning :  and  the  "  Philosophical  Society "  of  the  mathematical 
University  of  Cambridge,  giving  his  memoirs  upon  logic  an  iropri- 
niatur,  have  deemed  them  worthy  of  publication  in  their  Transac- 
tions. Now  the  present  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
exhibits,  from  first  to  last,  only  the  blind  confidence  (shall  I  call 
it,  or  confident  blindness  ?)  with  which  a  mathematical  author  can 
treat  a  logical  subject ;  breaking  down,  though  never  conscious 
of  his  falls,  in  every,  even  the  most  rudimentary  movement : — 
Author,  Memoir,  and  Society  (curiously)  concurring  to  manifest 
anew  the  real  value  of  the  Cambridge  crotchet, — that  "  Mathe- 
rnaiics  are  a  mean  of  forming  logical  habits,  better  than  Logic 
itself*     This  crotchet  is,  however,  a  melancholy  absurditv ;  for 
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it  is  a  crotchet  which  has  confessedly  turned  that  great  aemi> 
nary  of  education  into  "  a  slaughter-house  of  intellects," — eyen 
of  Uyes.  It  has  been  said  of  old, — "  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  Mathematics";  and  we  haye  again  authority  and  demonstra- 
tion, that  Mathematics  are  not  a  ToaA  of  any  kind  to  Logic,  whe- 
ther to  Logic  speculative,  or  to  Logic  practical.  A  road  to  Logic, 
did  I  say  ?  It  is  well,  if  Mathematics,  from  the  ineyitability  of 
their  process,  and  the  consequent  inertion,  combined  with  rash- 
ness, which  they  induce,  do  not  positively  ruin  the  reasoning 
habits  of  their  votary.  Some  knowledge  of  their  object-matter 
and  method  is  requisite  to  the  philosopher ;  but  their  study  should 
be  followed  out  temperately  and  with  due  caution.  A  madiema- 
tician  in  contingent  matter  is  like  an  owl  in  day-light.  Here,  the 
wren  pecks  at  the  bird  of  Pallas,  without  anxiety  for  beak  or  talon ; 
and  there,  the  feeblest  reasoner  feels  no  inferiority  to  the  strongest 
calculator.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  power  of  mathematical, 
and  a  power  of  philosophical — of  general  logic,  may,  sometimes, 
be  combined;  but  the  individual  who  unites  both,  reasons  well 
out  of  necessary  matter,  from  a  still  resisting  vigour  of  inteUect 
and  in  spite,  not  in  consequence,  of  his  geometric  or  algebraic 
dexterity.  He  is  naturally  strong;  nor  a  mere  cypherer — a 
mere  demonstrator:  and  this  is  the  explanation,  why  Mr  De 
Morgan,  among  other  mathematicians,  so  often  argues  right. 
Still,  had  Mr  De  Morgan  been  less  of  a  Mathematician,  he  might 
have  been  more  of  a  philosopher,  ^nd  be  it  remembered,  that 
mathematics  and  dram-drinking  tell,  especially,  in  the  long  run? 
For  a  season,  I  admit,  Toby  Philpot  may  be  the  Champion'^ 
England ;  and  Warburton  testifies, — "  It  is  a  thing  notorious, 
that  the  oldest  mathemati4nan  in  England  is  the  worst  reasoner 
in  it." 

So  much  for  Mathematical  Logic ;  so  much  for  Cambridge  Phi- 
losophy. 


APPENDIX  III.    EDUCATIONAL. 

(A)   ACADEMICAL  PATRONAGE  AND  REGULATION, 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  "  General  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Scotland,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  his  Majesty ;"  1835.  Coinciding,  as  I  do,  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  Report,  in  so  far  as  they  go,  and,  in 
the  prevalent  unacquaintance  with  the  subject,  they  perhaps  could 
not  go  farther ;  I  may  premise,  that  the  experience  of  the  sixteen 
years  which  has  since  elapsed  tends  strongly  to  confirm,  not  only 
the  expedience,  but  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  Patron- 
age and  Regulation  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

I  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said  above,  (p.  348,  sq.),  as  to 
the  principles  and  mode  of  academical  patronage,  but  a  single  obser- 
vation : — that,  whilst  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  in  the 
appointment  to  lay  Professorships,  may,  in  itself,  be  a  measure  both 
equitable  and  advantageous,  yet,  with  a  board  of  patrons  like  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council,  nothing  certainly  could  be  anticipated 
more  detrimental  than  its  operation.  In  truth,  so  far  from  the 
ch^rs  being  thus  thrown  open  to  merit,  apart  from  all  sectarian 
considerations,  sectarian  considerations  would  prevail  against 
merit,  far  more  perniciously  than  heretofore.  For,  in  that  event, 
the  various  reUgious  persuasions  would  strain  every  effort  to 
secure  an  election  to  the  Council  of  their  correligionists  ;  among 
these  councillors  coalitions  would  be  formed  and  agreements  con- 
cluded; so  that,  in  the  end,  the  academical  body  would  shew 
nothing  better  than  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  obscure  secta- 
rian nominees.  A  repeal  of  the  present  tests  would  thus,  either 
finish  our  civic  patronage,  or  sink  our  University  still  lower. 

In  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  University  I  would 
remark. — The  legislative  and  executive  functions  (legally  or  in 
fact)  are  here  exercised  by  two  bodies — the  Town  Council  and 
the  Senatus  Academicus.     But  these  two  bodies  are,  severally  or 
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together,  incapable  of  any  due  performance  of  these  fm)ction&- 
With  honourable  exceptions  of  individual  members,  the  Senatv 
Academicus,  as  a  body,  is  too  numerous  (32),  and  too  ill  chosex 
too  destitute  of  liberal  erudition  or  of  lofty  views,  and  where  n^t 
indifferent  or  hopeless,  too  generally  beset  with  prWate  interesr> 
counter  to  the  general  interests  of  the  school  and  public, — to  U- 
able  either  rightly  to  legislate  for  the  University,  or  (wkki.: 
intelligent  controul)  even  rightly  to  administer  its  laws.— Th- 
Town  Council  from  its  numbers  (33),  from  its  relative  ignoraccr 
and  incapacity,  and  from  its  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  soke 
influences,  among  which  not  the  least  dangerous  is  that  of  tl^ 
party  interests  in  the  professorial  body  itself, — ^is  not  less  incoin- 
petent  to  these  functions,  an  incompetence  of  which,  to  its  honoar 
it  seems  not  altogether  unconscious.  The  consequence  of  this  h 
that  with  the  exception  of  occasional  fits  of  spasmodic  ewrr: 
from  accidental  stimuli,  the  professorial  body  is  left  virtuallj  ^ 
make  and  to  execute  the  academical  laws.  One  result,  of  ma^  > 
is  shewn  in  the  present  state  of  the  Degrees ;  which,  if  they  cer- 
tify attendance  on  certain  classes,  certify,  assuredly,  little  or  i 
proficiency  in  the  graduate.  To  complain  of  such  abuse,  or  :• 
suggest  any  means  for  its  correction,  would,  in  the  absence  of  r 
intelligent  controuling  body,  be  at  present  wholly  idle.  To  tki-^ 
professors,  therefore,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  t 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  not  content  to  co-operate  in  what  tl 
feel  obliged  to  condemn ;  no  other  alternative  is,  in  my  opiok: 
left,  than  to  retire  from  any  participation  in  university  p- 
ceedings. — The  Commissioners  thus  report : — 

"  The  opinion  that  the  Edinburgh  system  of  university  patronage  b 
worked  well  arises,  we  conceive,  from  the  want  of  any  tolerable  standju^. 
example  in  this  country;  from  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  maniitr  i 
which  the  duty  of  patrons  of  an  university  ought  to  be  discharged. 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  thirty-three  members^  is  :i 
our  opinion,  too  large  a  body  to  discharge,  with  advantage,  the  dcti'-r 
patrons  of  literary  and  scientific  offices.  So  great  a  number  cannot  pii>^  '■ 
that  unity  of  purpose  which  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  a  canvass,  icl 
at  once  fix  on  the  most  eligible  person  to  fill  each  vacancy.  Such  we  ^ '' 
sider  to  be  the  duty  of  university  patrons,  and  we  esteem  the  allowano:  • '  I 
canvass  for  an  office  in  the  university,  however  conducted,  to  be  in  itself  d 
evil.  In  a  body  so  numerous,  divisions  are  apt  to  arise  which  cannot  fi  { 
obstruct  the  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  rival  candidates.  But,  above  J 
the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  is  destroyed,  where  a  good  appose 
ment  can  reflect  little  honour,  and  a  bad  one  is  not  felt  to  throw  disr-1 
upon  any  one  elector. 
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Uader  the  fonner  constitution  of  the  Town  Council,  a  great  majority  of 
the  members  were  nsuallj  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  little  qualified,  by 
education,  to  be  themselres  very  competent  judges  of  the  literary  or  scien- 
tific qualifications  of  others.    From  that  cause  also,  as  well  as  from  their 
number,  they  were  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  of  personal  solicitation, 
and  of  local  prejudice  and  prepossession.    Even  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council,  the  qualifications  which  are  likely  to  recommend  indivi- 
duals to  the  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  Town-Councillors  are,  in  most 
cases,  rather  those  which  would  fit  them  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  than  such  as  are  calculated  to  render  them  suitable 
patrons  of  an  university,  and,  indeed,  their  competency  for  the  discharge  of 
that  particular  duty  will  probably  be  little  regarded.  The  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  body  is  besides  very  unfavourable  to  the  steady  and  consistent  admi- 
nistration of  this  important  trust ;  and  the  political  feelings  which  are  so  apt 
to  infiaence  their  own  appointment  are  but  too  likely  to  affect  the  course  of 
their  conduct  in  matters  which  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be  exempted  from  their 
operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  defects  and  vices  of  the  system,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  men  of  distinguished  eminence  have  been  placed  in  the 
chairs  of  this  university,  and  that  it  has  acquired,  and  hitherto  preserved,  a 
respectable  character  as  a  seminary  of  learning  and  science.    This,  however, 
must  not  be  attributed  to  any  excellence  in  the  existing  system  of  patronage 
and  administration ;  but  is  partly  owing  to  the  state  of  medical  education 
in  the  great  universities  of  £ngland,  partly  to  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters 
from  those  establishments,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  to  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  patronage  and  management  still  more  objectionable  in  the  other  uni- 
versities of  Scotland.    In  the  words  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  examined,*  *•  it 
is  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  though  a  very  common  one,  to  suppose  that 
the  success  of  the  university  has  been  owing  to  this  mode  of  election.    Its 
chief  celebrity  has  been  during  the  last  century ;   and  the  rise  of  Scotland, 
for  the  hundred  years  that  succeeded  the  Union,  was  so  irresistible,  not  only 
in  learning,  but  in  every  thing,  that  the  greatest  abuses  might  have  existed, 
and  did  exist,  and  yet  the  country  flourished.    I  hav&heard  it  stated,  by  the 
highest  persons,  and  in  the  highest  places,  that  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Scotland  was  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  any 
share  in  the  representation  ;  and  no  doubt  these  two  things,  namely,  their 
exclusion  and  their  prosperity,  did  co- exist ;  so  did  the  prosperity  of  the 
university  and  the  election  by  the  magistrates ;  but  there  was  probably  no 
system  of  election  that  could  have  been  adopted,  at  that  particular  period  of 
'    our  history,  under  which  many  good  professors  would  not  have  arisen  in  the 
metropolis.*     *  It  is  a  much  truer  test  of  the  excellence  of  any  elective 
'"'  \  system  to  look  to  the  number  of  ill- qualified  persons  who  have  been  chosen, 
W'hile  well-qualified  ones  have  been  rejected.    A  single  flagrant  case  of  this 
description  shows  the  true  tendency  of  the  system  better  than  many  right 
appointments.    It  would  be  indelicate  to  Ulustrate  this  view  by  examples ; 
,    hut  I  am  confident  that  the  facts  would  amply  illustrate  and  condemn  the 
'^  scheme  of  placing  such  elections  in  any  body  constituted  like  the  magistrates 

''  *  Mr  Solicitor-General  (now  Lord)  Cockbum. 
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of  Edinborgh.    No  one  who  has  lived  long  here  can  have  any  difficulty  in 
applying  these  observations.' 

We  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  paiticiilar 
cases  of  ill-bestowed  patronage,  as  this  could  not  be  done  withont  injoring 
the  feelings  of  individnals,  and  the  admitted  and  notorious  circamstances 
connected  with  its  administration  have  appeared  to  us  fully  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come. 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  patrons  have  made  offer  of  a  vacant 
chair  to  any  person,  however  eminent,  who  had  not  solicited  their  support. 
In  no  case  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  has  the  Town  Council  elected  a 
foreigner,  or  an  Englishman ;  and  the  instances  are  comparatively  few  in 
which  persons,  not  previously  connected  with  Edinburgh,  have  been  success- 
ful in  obtaining  professorships.    Candidates,  connected  politically  or  person- 
ally with  a  prevailing  party,  have  been  preferred  to  others  of  superior  quali- 
fications, and  good  appointments  have  frequently  been  carried  by  narrow 
majorities.  By  the  junction  of  two  parties  supporting  inferior  candidates,  the 
best  qualified  person  has  been  rejected.    But  the  greatest  evil  of  the  system 
is  the  necessity  to  which  candidates  are  subjected  of  trying  to  procure  votes 
by  personal  canvass.    Nor  are  the  electors  as!<ailed  only  by  the  solicitation 
of  the  immediate  competitors  for  the  vacant  office  and  their  friends.    When 
the  election  of  a  particular  candidate  for  the  existing  vacancy  would  throw 
open  a  desirable  office  previously  held  by  him,  (as  fi^uently  happens  in 
vacancies  of  medical  professorships),  the  infiuence  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
expectant,  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  brought  to  bear  in  their  favour.    The 
electors  are  courted  as  if  they  were  gratuitously  conferring  a  favour,  not 
exercising  a  trust.    It  is  usually  found  expedient  to  procure  the  interference 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
that  other  considerations  are  put  forward  than  the  merits  of  the  competitors. 
In  the  words  of  a  learned  professor,  whose  declaration  was  taken,  ^  the  can- 
didates were  compelled  to  stoop  to  the  level  of  their  electors,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  single  Instance  in  which,  when  a  corrupt  infiuence  has  been  ade- 
quately exerted,  the  most  superlative  merit,  if  otherwise  unaided^  has  had 
any  chance,  while  it  has  often  happened  that,  where  merit  did  actually  suc- 
ceed, success  was  obtained  by  the  very  narrowest  majorities,  and  only 
obtained  at  all  by  employing  the  same  sinister  means  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  triumphant  against  it'    And  another  professor*  has  observed, 
*  that  the  practices  resorted  to,  on  some  occasions,  to  infiuence  the  members 
of  Council,  are  such  as  must  offend  every  man  of  feeling  and  principle.'    -    • 

The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  patrons  of  the  university,  has  been 
found  to  have  the  right  of  regulating  the  rate  of  fees, — of  prescribing  the 
course  of  study  required  of  candidates  for  degrees,->of  creating,  subdividing, 
and  suppressing  professorships, — and,  generally,  of  directing  the  internal 
economy  of  the  college.  Its  interference  in  these  matters  is  complained  of 
by  the  professors  as  injudicious  and  vexatious.  We  think  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  internal  control  thus 
exercised  by  the  Town  Council ;  and,  therefore,  whether  we  be  justified  or 
not  in  concluding  that  the  higher  branch  of  patronage,  which  consists  in  sop* 

*  Evidence  of  Dr  Christison. 
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plying  vacant  professorships,  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrnsted  to  the  town 
conncil  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  shonld  continue  to  administer  this  part  of  the  duty  of  patrons,  which 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  necessities  of  the  college, 
and  of  the  progress  and  comparative  advancement  of  science  and  literature 
in  It  and  other  academical  institutions,  and  which  is  more  liable  than  even 
the  higher  department  to  gross  and  frequent  abuses. 

The  limits  of  our  Commission  have  precluded  us  from  making  any 
inquiiy  or  suggestion  regarding  that  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  universities 
of  Scotland  which  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  exercised  by  the  professors  of 
each  college ;  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  any  measure 
which  would  affect  only  a  portion  of  the  university  patronage  of  Edinburgh, 
and  should  consider  any  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  Scotch  universities 
unsatisfactory  that  did  not  extend  to  them  all. 

Our  inquiries  have,  however,  impressed  upon  us  the  urgent  necessity  of 
a  change  of  system  in  the  management  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
as  the  delay  attendant  on  a  more  extended  reformation  renders  expedient 
the  adoption  of  a  partial  measure  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
a  general  system,  if  any  such  should  be  hereafter  adopted  for  regulating  the 
patronage  and  management  of  all  the  universities  of  Scotland,  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend-^ 

1.  That  a  body  of  five  Curators  shall  be  constituted,  in  whom  shall  be 
"vested  the  whole  patronage  and  management  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
with  all  the  powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  town  council  in  that  matter. 

2.  That  each  curator  shall  hold  his  office  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment,  and  shall  then  be  re-eligible. 

3.  That  of  these  curators  two  shall  be  named  by  the  Crown,  two  by  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  by  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

4.  That  the  curators  shall  not  be  members  either  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus or  town  council,  and  that  they  shall  receive  no  salary  or  emolument 
whatever. 

In  proposing  these  outlines  of  a  plan  for  vesting  the  patronage  and 
government  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  a  board  of  Curators,  we  are 
aware  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  Probably  no  untried 
measure  could  be  proposed,  to  which  some  objections  would  not  be  urged. 
We  have  had  in  view  the  system  which  has  been  found  advantageous  in  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  universities,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  adopt 
so  much  of  it  as  seems  to  suit  the  institutions  and  peculiar  views  of  this 
country.  We  have  the  less  scruple  in  proposing  so  entire  a  change,  that  we 
do  not  think  the  present  system  of  patronage  susceptible  of  any  effectual 
reformation ;  and  we  conceive  that  almost  any  change,  which  should  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  small  and  responsible  body,  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  university. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  on  the  supplying  of  each 
vacancy  in  the  university,  the  curators  should  not  be  bound  to  lay  before 
your  Majesty's  Government  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  prefer 
the  person  appointed  to  the  office.  This  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  a  useful 
check  on  the  exercise  of  their  powera :  and  we  are  aware  that,  in  the  most 
snccessfal  foreign  universities,  the  recommendation  of  the  curators,  supported 

2  R 
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bj  a  statement  of  each  reasons,  is  the  fonndation  of  the  appointment,  whU:U 
flows  directly  from  the  Crown.  We  consider  it  donbtfiil,  however,  whether 
snch  a  precaution  is  necessary  or  expedient,  where  the  actual  and  responsible 
exercise  of  the  dnty  of  patrons  is  to  remain  with  the  coratora."    (F.  69,  sq. ) 

The  preceding  recommendations  ai* e  by  a  Royal  Commission  of 
Municipal  Inquiry,  appointed  under  a  reforming  administration ;  but 
nearly  five  years  previously,  that  is  in  1830,  a  Royal  Ck>mnussioD 
of  Visitation,  nominated  under  a  conservative  cabmet,  "  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland,"  had 
completed  its  elaborate  investigations,  and  made  its  general  and 
its  special  Reports.    The  opinions  of  both  Commissions  are  entitled 
to  great  respect ;  for  the  members  of  both  were,  in  general,  per- 
sons of  high  intelligence,  and  all  of  laudable  intentions.     Tlio 
Commissioners  of  Visitation  were  not  specially  authorised  to  inter- 
fere with  the  academical /Hifrosio^e,  as  established ;  certainly,  they 
make  no  report  in  regard  to  the  mode  or  modes  of  appointing 
Professors.     But  in  matters  where  the  two  Commissions   both 
report,  under  external  differences  an  internal  agreement  will  bo 
found.    Thus,  they  concur  in  declaring  it  inexpedient  for  the  inte- 
rests of  education,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  Universities  art* 
instituted,  to  leave  the  power  of  legislation  and  ultimate  controul 
in  the  hands  of  the  academical  teachers ;  and  both,  accordingly, 
recommend,  that  this  function  be  intrusted  to  a  smcM  extra- 
academical  body,  "  the  Board  of  Curators "  of  the  one,   **  the 
University  Court"  of  the  other.     The  recommendations  by  the 
the  Burgh  Commissioners   touching  the  Universities,  are   only 
incidental  to  the  object  of  their  investigations,  and  are  therefore 
necessarily  limited ;  whereas  it  was  the  primary  and  special  object 
proposed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  to  inquire  into,  and 
report  concerning,  every  matter  of  academical  interest.     I  shall 
now,  therefore,  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  General 
Report,  and  the  Report  relative  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
by  the  latter  Commission ;  and  this  on  points  which  were  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  former. — And  first  of  a  Degree  in  Arts. 

^*  It  has  appeared  to  ns  to  be  essentially  necessary  that  the  examination^ 
for  Degrees  in  Arts  should  be  conducted,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
[sworn]  Examiners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Professors. 

When  the  Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Professors,  there  is  always  the 
greatest  risk  that  the  Examinations  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  form.  Tho 
qualifications  of  many  will  be  known  to  the  Professors.  The  Professors  v*  ill 
naturally  be  disposed  to  be  easily  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  r»t 
those  who  acquitted  themselves  to  their  satisfaction  as  Students ;  and  evtn 
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if  more  rigoronslj  conducted,  the  Examinations  will  naturally  be  made  to 
correspond  to  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  Classes,  and  confined  to  the 
particular  topics  introduced  in  their  respective  Lectures.  The  character  of 
the  Professors  will  in  fact  be  engaged  in  the  success  of  the  Candidate.  Each 
will  be  examining  his  own  pupils.  His  eminence  as  a  teacher  will  be  inte- 
rested in  the  result ;  and  the  necessary  bias  of  the  mind  will  be  to  make  the 
Degree  the  reward  of  the  exertions  and  progress  made  in  the  class.  Higher 
attainments  will  not  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  Degree  would  thus  soon 
become  merely  a  reward  for  eminence  in  the  classes,  without  requiring 
greater  exertion,  or  encouraging  greater  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  We 
apprehend  that  any  approach  to  such  a  state  of  things  would  counteract  the 
objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  that  the  Degree  would  be  so  indiscrimi- 
nately conferred  that  it  would  never  be  an  object  of  ambition,  or  be  raised  in 
poblic  estimation.  The  experience  which  has  already  occurred  as  to  the 
Scotch  Universities  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  affords 
conclusive  reasons  for  apprehending  that  the  value  of  the  Degree  will  not  be 
raised  if  the  Examination  of  Candidates  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Professors..  The  utter  contempt  in  which  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is 
held  in  Scotland,  and  the  notorious  inefficiency  of  the  Exammations  under 
the  existing  system,  have  appeared  to  us  to  require  that  the  Examination  of 
Candidates  shall  be  conducted  on  a  different  footing.  The  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  conferring  Degrees  in  Arts  in  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, exhibits  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  as  we 
now  propose ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  impartial  observer  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  degradation  in  public  opinion  of  the  Degrees  given  by 
some  of  the  Scotch  Universities  has-been  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  bestowed.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  there- 
fore, to  propose  that  Examiners  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualifications  of  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Art8.^'  (Gen.  Rep. 
43.) 

What  the  Visitors  say  of  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  of  the  radical 
vice  of  the  prevalent  system  of  examination,  has  been  only  too 
fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  twenty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  This  degree,  they  state,  was  then  "  utterly  con- 
temptible," and  it  is  utterly  contemptible  now.  In  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  after  a  temporary  expectation  of  improvement,  and 
a  sufficient  season  of  trial,  the  estimate  of  the  "  Honour  "  has 
again  justly  fallen  to  the  lowest ;  for,  affording  no  criterion  of 
merit,  and  lavished  upon  any  dunce  who  may  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  individual  judges,  the  "  Laurel "  is  now  again  principally 
affected  by  a  few  humble  intellects  of  the  humblest  acquirements, 
especially  by  those  resident  in  England,  where  a  degree  in  Arts 
is  always  of  a  certain  reflected  estimation.  For  an  Oxford  or 
even  a  Cambridge  pass,  though  it  certifies  not  much,  certifies 
alwjiys  something. 
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The  system  of  examination  for  degrees  in  Arts,  as  realised  in 
Edinburgh,  violates  every  principle,  and  concentrates  every 
defect.  It  is  carried  on,  exclusively,  by  those  who  have  other 
interests  in  passing  or  rejecting,  than  the  competence  or  incr>m- 
petence  of  the  candidate ;  and  every  facility,  every  inducement  is 
afforded,  to  the  exercise  of  partiality.     For, 

1.  The  Professors  are  the  only  examiners.  2.  The  examination 
is  strictly  private,  consisting  altogether  of  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions communicated  to  the  candidate  at  the  time  when  his  response> 
are  required.  3.  These  questions  are  not  previously  known  to. 
are  not  proposed  by,  the  Faculty,  but  remain  at  the  discretion  of 
each  individual  examiner.     4.  The  answers  also  are  limited  to  the 

one  examiner,  who  does  not  communicate  them  to  the  Faculty. 

* 

6.  The  questions  (for  the  minimum)  are  often,  even  ludicrouslv, 
beyond  what  ought  to  be  demanded.  6.  These  are  sometimes 
relative  to  fortuitous  subjects  treated  in  the  examiner's  last  coarse 
of  lectures,  and  such  as  could  only  reasonably  be  proposed  to  the 
auditors  of  that  course.  7.  This  variation  affords  an  unfair 
advantage  to  certain  individuals,  and  is  otherwise  no  trial  what- 
ever of  the  general  competence  of  candidates.  8.  It  is  also  looked 
upon  as  constraining  extra  attendance  by  candidates  on  such  la^t 
courses.  9.  In  general,  the  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  approve 
his  qualifications  by  his  own  choice  of  books ;  nor  are  fixed  books 
or  classes  of  books  proposed  to  him  for  study.  10.  There  is  no 
law,  there  are  no  measures  for  preventing  favour  or  disfavour ; 
and  any  incapable  may  be  passed,  any  respectable  candidate  may 
be  rejected,  at  the  mere  will  of  a  majority  of  any  few  members  c»f 
the  Faculty  who  may  happen  to  be  present  at  the  decisive  meet- 
ing. And  so  undeserving,  in  fact,  are  some  of  those  who  have 
actually  received  the  "  Honour,"  that  its  refusal  to  any  becomes 
thereafter  an  act  of  arbitrary  injustice. 

All  this  evinces  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of 
examination,  if  our  degree  in  Arts  should  ever  rise  to  value,  as  a 
testimony  even  of  the  lowest  proficiency.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  Visitors  would  certainly  be  a  marvellous  improvement.  But 
I  am  doubtful  (in  the  circumstances)  as  to  the  expediency  of 
excluding  the  Professors  from  all  share  in  the .  examination : 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  judgment  of  passing  or  rejecting 
and  of  classifying  candidates,  should  be  confided  solely  to  a  disin- 
terested body,  who  ought  likewise  to  be,  at  least,  joint  examiners 
with  the  Professors.     Many,  however,  of  the  worst  evils  of  tie 
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present  system  of  graduation  would  be  alleviated,  were  the  can- 
didates, even  apart  from  the  introduction  of  such  a  body : — V, 
preyiously  tried  by  an  extra-academical  board,  as  to  their  mere 
fitness  to  be  taken  on  the  academical  examination;  2^,  if  this 
examination  were  made  public,  and  consequently,  in  part  at  least, 
oral ;  3*",  if  the  subjects  were  fixed,  and  an  adequate  preparation 
in  certain  books  or  classes  of  books  made  sufficient  to  qualify  for 
every  honour ;  4*,  if  candidates  were  allowed  to  give  up  for 
examination  as  many  books  as  they  could  accurately  master,  and 
were  classified  in  each  department  according  to  their  proficiency ; 
and  5*,  if  every  professor,  perhaps  certain  others,  were  not  only 
declared  entitled  but  invited  to  put  questions  orally  in  any  branch. 
— This  plan  would  at  least  redeem  the  degree  in  Arts  from  its  pre- 
sent merited  contempt ;  it  would  make  it  a  certificate  of  some 
significance,  rendering  the  examination  also  a  stimulus  to  study, 
and  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  ability. 

A  Degree  in  Arts  is  a  luxury,  and  its  abuse  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  public;  a 
Degree  in  Medicine  is  a  necessity,  and  its  right  regulation  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  worthy  graduate's  success, 
and  to  the  general  welfare.     To  this  therefore  I  now  go  on. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  its  medical  department,  had 
been  latterly  in  a  gradual  process  of  decline ;  and  the  question 
which  the  Visitors  had  first  and  principally  to  determine  was, — 
Whether  the  Medical  Doctorate  was  to  be  still  farther  eviscerated 
of  all  literary  qualification,  and  yet  the  degree,  issued  under  the 
same  name,  to  be  still  entitled  to  its  former  privileges  ?  Were 
this  to  be  allowed,  intending  practitioners  would  be  tempted  by  a 
more  valuable  license,  at  a  rate  as  low  as  any  surgeon's  or  apothe- 
cary's company  could  afford.  No  doubt,  the  public  would  thus 
get  only,  under  a  higher  name,  an  inferior  order  of  practitioners, 
and  be  wholly  deprived  of  its  old  accomplished  physician  ;  while 
the  inferior  examining  boards  would  be  injured,  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  general  degraded,  and  the  University  at  large  discre- 
dited,— only,  a  portion  of  its  members  reaping,  for  a  time,  a  per- 
sonal advantage  from  the  calamitous  change. — But  to  be  some- 
what more  particular. 

Universities  in  general,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  were  privileged  by  the  State  to  grant,  upon  certain 
conditions,  a  certain  kind  of  liberty  to  practice  Medicine.  They 
were  privileged  to  examine,  and  to  authorise  candidates  for  the 
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highest  branch  of  the  profession,  that  is  as  Physicians,  bnt  irere 
not  priyileged  to  grant  licenses  for  the  lower  departments,  that  i< 
as  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries.      If,   therefore,   an   UniTersitT 
attempt  this,  it  attempts  what  it  has  no  right  to  perform  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  attempt  itself,  it  not  only  derogates  firom 
its  own  dignity,  but  commits  an  act  of  injustice  upon  other  corpo- 
rations, by  usurping  their  peculiar  privileges.     But  worse  than 
this:  The  University  of  Edinburgh  not  only  usurps  what  doe^ 
not  belong  to  it ;  it  does  not  satisfactorily  discharge  the  fimctioD 
of  those  bodies  on  whose  province  it  encroaches.     It  is  not  mere)  v 
superfluous.     For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  execute  the  dntj 
of  exammation  by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  licensing  inca- 
pables,  but  by  those  who  have.     In  the  second  place,  it  dispenses 
with  those  branches  of  liberal  education  which  it  was  bound  to 
insure  that  all  its  graduates  possessed ;  nay,  it  even  dispenses  with 
these,  to  an  extent  which  would  be  held  disgraceful  by  the  inf^or 
incorporations  which   it   supersedes.     For  example  :   a  smaller 
amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  liberal  learning  is,  in  Scotland, 
required  to  qualify  for  the  highest  honours  and  privileges  of  thi* 
profession,  than  even  in  Ireland  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  verv 
lowest ;  so  that  the  medical  aspirant  who  finds  himself,  from  want 
of  Greek,  unable  to  rise  into  a  Dublin  Apothecary,  is  obliged  to 
subside  into  an  Edinburgh  Physician.     (Ev.  1. 218,  219.)     In  likt- 
manner,  the  classical  acquirements  of  an  Edinburgh  Doctor  of 
Medicine  (which  are  wisely  not  taken  upon  trust,)  would  not 
enable  him  to  pass  before  the  Military,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Naval,  Medical  Board  (Ev.  I.  458,  634,  536,  339);   as  these 
Boards,  for  either  service,  like  the  Prussian  Government  for  at 
its  lieges,  justly  place  no  confidence  in  academical  certificates,  but 
examine  doctors  and  no-doctors,  indifferently.     Thus,  from  want 
of  an  academical  controlling  power,  acting  for  the  public  and  Uni- 
versity, the  public  is,  as  said,  deprived  of  that  class  of  approve*! 
medical  practitioners,  to  secure  which  exclusively,  this  and  otlier 
Universities  wore  relatively  privileged ;  whilst  our  Alma  Mater, 
degraded  by  her  members,  selling,  for  their  private  interest,  her 
highest  medical  honours,  at  a  lower  literary  price  than  is  exacts, 
not  only  by  other  academical  bodies,  but  even  by  the  inferior 
licensing  incorporations,  is,  in  fact,  constrained  by  her  own  officer 
to  convert  her  "  Seminary  of  Science  '*  into  an  "  Asylum  of  Ignt»- 
rance,'*  covering  the  country  with  her  annual  issues  of  **  gradnateii 
duncos," — of  "  Doctores  indocti."     In  thus  reducing  the  standard 
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of  medical  literary  competency  far  below  the  academical  level  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  any  other  country  of  Christendom,  the 
supine  or  interested  regulators  of  this  school  have,  unfortunately, 
been  allowed  to  accomplish  the  one  natural  result.  Medicine  has 
now  ceased  in  Scotland  to  be  a  learned  profession ;  and  though, 
even  in  Scotland,  learned  medical  men  may  still  be  found,  there 
is  here  no  longer  any  assurance,  not  to  say,  of  superior  erudition, 
but  any  guarantee  against  the  lowest  ignorance,  afforded  to  the 
public  in  a  medical  degree. 

Against  the  proceedings  in  this  process  of  abasement,  the 
medical  interest  predominant  in  the  Senatus,  though  peculiarly 
unqualified  to  legislate  for  a  University,  was  not  left  without 
warning  in  the  reclamations  even  of  the  medical  professors.  The 
late  Nestor  of  the  Faculty,  Dr  Duncan  senior,  foresaw  nothing  in 
the  innovations,  but  ''  Edinburgh  Degrees  being  conferred  upon 
ignorant  empirics."  (£v.  I.  219.)  Professor  Sir  George  Ballin- 
gall  thus  declares : 

'^  I  cannot  see  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  granting  the  '  highest  degree 
in  medicinej^  at  sach  a  limited  expense  of  time  and  means,  as  will  enable  the 
holders  of  such  degree  to  undersell  or  even  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
common  routiniers  of  the  conntry.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  only  by  elevating  the  standard  of  scientific  education  in  all  its  branches 
within  the  Universities,  that  we  can  hold  ont  anything  distinctive  or  desir- 
able in  a  University  education,  or  that  we  can  expect  to  keep  that  vantage 
ground  which  these  institutions  have  hitherto  held  in  public  esteem.^'  (£v. 
1.  268.) 

Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  classical  and 
philosophical  accomplishment  in  the  medical  graduate  were  like- 
wise held  by  other  distinguished  medical  professors,  as  Dr  John 
Thomson,  Dr  James  Hamilton,  and  Mr  James  Russell, — to  say 
nothing  of  every  medical  and  surgical  authority  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity. (Ev.  I.  455,  sq.  307,  308,  310,  312,  288.)  But  passing  to 
the  opinion  of  other  members  of  the  Senatus,  we  find  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  in  1824  thus  formally  reporting : 

*^  No  higher  qnalifications  are  expected  from  the  Physician  [who  practises 
on  an  academical  degree]  than  Irom  the  Surgeon  [who  does  not].  Hence  it 
has  happened,  that  the  Physician  has  sunk  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation^ 
while  the  Surgeon  has  risen  to  his  level.  The  Faculty  can  perceive  no  other 
plan  more  effectual,  none  more  generally  expected  by  the  public,  than  by 
enlarging  the  qualifications  of  the  Physician,  by  obliging  him  to  obtain  that 
literary  and  scientific  education  which  will  give  grace  and  dignity  to  his 
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medical  acquirmento,  and  which  appears  mentitj^y 
obtaining  the  highest  honours  an  Uniyersitj  has  to  bes 

What  is  thought,  and  justly  thought,  upon 
public,  and  intelligent  English  public,  appe 
spoken  evidence  of  an  able  and  well-infonn( 
the  Visitors  do  not  communicate  the  name, 
the  reader's  serious  attention;  and  the  resi 
burgh  medical  degree  was  then  regarded  in 
else  (alas  I)  than  a  fraud  upon  the  nation.    A 

**  It  is  argued, — that  the  demand  for  the  highe 
limited,  and  that  to  many  the  possession  of  it  is  of  n( 
is  that  a  reason  for  increasing  the  supply?  Is  thi 
forth  Doctors  by  hundreds  every  year?  Is  it  not  n 
that  because  the  demand  for  medical  men  of  the  hig 
University  of  Edinburgh  ought,  therefore,  to  have  th 
that  rank,  with  a  facility  that  multiplies  the  numb 
and  degrades  the  distinction  it  is  meant  to  convey 
from  this  line  of  argument,  that  Edinburgh  College  I 
honours  it  has  to  bestow,  that,  small  as  is  the  exist 
effectually  supplied  from  Scotland.  But  the  case 
The  complunts  against  the  Scotch  Universities  a 
greater  number  of  Doctors  than  the  wants  of  soi 
manufacture  a  baser  article  than  Oxford  and  Ca 
stamp  to  it,  and  introduce  it  in  such  quantities  ii 
whole  cargo  is  depreciated, — ^and  when  their  coinaj 
ling  worth,  that  its  value  is  lessened  by  the  plated 
that  have  issued  from  the  same  mint.  -  -  -  -  To 
of  higher  qualifications  for  medical  honours  at  I 
affect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  its  Professors,  I  a 
but  I  am  sure  it  would  raise  the  value  of  their  Di] 
a  doubt  the  real  merit  of  theur  School  of  Medicine, 
to  underrate  the  Edinburgh  Profess<»:s ;  but  I  masi 

*  The  Faculty,  however,  annulled  all  attentiqn  tc 
spoke,  by  requesting  that  a  compulsory  attendaucc 
University  should  be  the  test  of  the  literary  compe 
the  medical  graduate.  They  open  their  petition  b 
to  be  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  University  and  the  pt 
sent  occasion  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to  rend 
table  and  more  dignified  than  it  has  hitherto  been  ; 
in  their  boundless  UberaHty^  have  agi'eed  to  accept  o 
on  self- constituted  teachers,  they  will  not,  it  is  pre 
the  radical  professors  in  Universities,  who  were  oi 
the  foundations  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  pre 
learned  and  liberal  professions,**  &c.,  &c.      (Ev.  T 
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that  under  their  present  system  of  conferring  degrees,  the  number  of  students 
that  flock  to  them  for  instruction,  is  no  more  a  test  of  the  value  of  their  lec- 
tures, than  the  resort  of  young  couples  to  Gretna  Green  is  a  proof  of  the 
piety  of  the  Blacksmith  who  gives  them  his  nuptial  benediction.  .... 
But  though  some  men  go  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  obtain  a  rank  in  their 
profession,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  to  which  from  the 
deficiencies  of  their  education,  and  the  mediocrity  of  their  attainments,  they 
have  no  right  to  pretend,  the  great  majority  of  students  go  to  learn  their 
profession ;  and  where  they  are  well  taught,  there  they  will  go,  whether  they 
expect  to  be  decorated  with  degrees  or  not.  If  the  Edinburgh  Professors  do 
their  duty,  and  in'comparison  with  other  teachers  are  duly  qualified  to  afford 
instruction,  they  may  lose  graduates,  but  they  will  not  lose  students  by  the 
change.  -  -  -  -  On  the  supposition  that  a  higher  and  better  educated 
class  of  medical  practitioners  is  wanted,  to  a  certain  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
we  are  asked, — How  is  that  class  to  be  supplied?  What  sort  of  education 
is  to  be  required  from  those  who  aspire  to  it  ?  Ought  there  to  be  a  different 
standard  in  Scotland  from  that  which  is  used  in  England ;  ought,  in  short, 
the  Scotch  Professors  to  be  suffered,  at  their  discretion,  to  enrol  natives  of 
LDiipat  and  Brobdignag  in  the  same  regiment,  and  send  them  with  certifi- 
cates to  London,  testifying  that  they  are  of  the  same  size,  and  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  same  company?" — (Ev.  I.  145.]) 

And  Edinburgh  complains,  that  Itsr  ^o^umI  are  not  admitted 
among  the  xo^Uyns  of  the  London  College ! — But  we  have  been 
delayed  too  long  from  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors  themselves. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Preliminary  Education  which  should  be  required 
of  candidates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  we  have  had  much  deliberation,  and 
received  a  great  deal  of  evidence.    It  has  appeared  to.  us  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  that  the  persons  who  are  to  practise  Medicine  should  be 
men  of  enlightened  niinds,  accustomed  to  exercise  their  intellectual  powers, 
and  familiar  with  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  cautious  reflection  ;  and 
that  they  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  degree  of  literary  acquirement  as 
may  secure  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to  associate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession.    We  therefore  thougtit  it  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  a  Medical  Degree  that  the  individual  should  have  some  reasonable 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  with  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy  ;  and  though  strong  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the 
Medical  Professors  as  to  the  expediency  of  rendering  this  an  essential  condi- 
tion, from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  prevent  many  persons  from  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  in  Medical  Science  to  be  obtained  m  the  Uni- 
versities, we  have  found  oar  opinion  on  this  point  confirmed  by  every  one  of 
the  eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  not  belonging  to  the  Univei-sities, 
whom  we  examined,  as  well  as  by  some  of  tht)  Medical  Professors  them- 
selves ;  while  we  have  also  been  fully  sati^^fied,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
matter  itself,  and  of  the  evidence  before  us,  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for 
the  apprehensions  entertained/'    (Gen.  Rep.  56.) 

Those  of  the  medical  professors  interested  in  the  higher  nuni- 
hor  and  lower  quality  of  degrees  were,  however,  avers«c  from  such 
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preliminary  discipline ;  and  the  following  is 
Visitors  on  the  attempted  reasoning  of  th 
first  as  to  the  inutility,  maintained,  of  li 
physician : — 

**  The  amount  of  this  wonld  seem  to  be,  that  lil 
to  a  Physician  ;  that  it  unfits  him  for  the  habits  an 
ought  to  cultivate ;  and  that  it  will  be  an  obstacle 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  learned  Mec 
intended  to  go  so  far  as  this ;  but  it  is  plam  that  th 
assertions,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  reasoning, 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  if  a  man  were  to  d( 
ner  stated,  to  Literature  and  Science,  making  the 
exclusive  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  he  would  not  be  a 
is  not  at  all  what  is  intended ;  the  sole  object  bein 
have  that  liberal  education  which  is  implied  in  a  cc 
ance.  By  acquiring  this,  Ihe  mind  would  be  invi^ 
pursuit,  and  it  could  superinduce  no  habit  disqua 
exertion,  or  for  mingling  in  society  as  a  medical  mi 
tion  also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  would  be  com} 
medical  pursuits  commenced,  certainly  long  bcfor 
and  would  not  therefore  have  the  effect  which  is  h< 
187.) 

Next,  as  to  the  effect,  argued  by  the  M 
elevation  in  the  standard  of  Doctoral  con 
lowed  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Visitors  remark : — 

^*  It  is  thus  represanted,  that  because,  which 
are  men  who  practise  with  little  or  no  literary  at 
of  the  profession  should  be  lowered,  or  at  least 
made  to  elevate  it,  because  the  expense  being  thi 
enlightened  Graduates  would  be  diminished,  and 
dered,  much  more  than  it  is,  to  those  of  infcn< 
reasoning  is  far  from  being  conclusive.  There  i 
great  a  disposition  in  many  to  prefer  qaackcry  i 
and  by  those  who  do  so,  the  literature  of  medic 
much  estimation.  But  as  no  one  would  cout 
quackery  should  be  preferred  to  knowledge,  upo 
seem  that  want  of  literature  should  not  be  prefen 
preparatory  education  for  which  some  contend 
slightest  degree  with  the  medical ;  it  only  tends 
more  enlightened  man."    (Rep.  Ed.  188.) 

For  myself,  I  am  however  inclined   t 
Degree  in  Medicine  raised  in  Edinburgh 
mate  Uterary  eminence,  (though  the  proft 
many  whom  it  docs  not  now,)  the  mimbor 
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would  be  greatly  decreased.   Bat  so  it  ought.    The  present  propor- 
tion is,  in  truth,  not  honourable  to  the  University,  and  useless,  nay 
pernicious  to  the  public.     The  effect,  I  repeat,  is, — to  deprive  the 
nation  of  what  a  University  was  privileged  to  secure, — an  ascer- 
tained class  of  liberally  educated  physicians ;  for  thus  the  highest 
degree  is  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  licence,  the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  more  has  been  paid  for  the  higher  name,  and 
that  the  larger  price  has  gone  into  different  pockets.     By  the 
reduction  of  the  physician  to  an  unlearned  practitioner,  it  is  not 
Medicine  only,  as  a  liberal  study,  which  has  suffered ;   it  is  not 
only  that  the  bodies  of  the  lieges  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
murderous  confidence  of  ignorant  dogmatics  (See  above  p.  252). 
The  learning  of  its  medical  profession  is  a  foot  in  the  tripod  of  a 
country's  erudition  ;  and  this  foot  being  broken,  the  whole  tripod, 
that  is  the  whole  professional  and  liberal  learning  of  a  country, 
loses  a  principal  support     (See  above,  p.  333,  sq.) 

The  Visitors  then  proceed  to  adduce,  in  support  of  a  liberal 
education  in  the  medical  graduate,  the  evidence  of  the  three  phy- 
sicians, at  the  time,  of  the  highest  professional  reputation  in  this 
city, — Dr  John  Thomson,  Dr  Aborcrombie,  and  Dr  Davidson. 
The  first  two  are  well  known  as  authors  ;  I  therefore  quote  only 
the  opinion  of  the  last,  whom  all  who  knew,  admired,  not  only  for 
his  rare  medical  skill,  but  for  his  great  general  talent  and  most 
varied  acquirements. 

"  The  first  point  I  would  remark  on  is  Preliminary  Edacation.    The  first 
subject  that  attracted  my  attention,  in  reflecting  upon  the  Education  of 
Medical  Graduates,  was  that  of  Preliminary  Instruction^  for  which  but  very 
slight  provision  is  made  in  the  Statuta  Solennla  of  this  University,  an 
acquaintance  with  Latin  being  only  required ;  whilst  the  means,  till  lately^ 
employed  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  Students,  even  in  that  language, 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose.    I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  more  extensive  literary  and  scientific  education  should  be  required  from 
those  who  mean  to  take  out  a  Medical  Degree,  as  extensive  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  young  men  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  at  which  age  the 
study  of  Medicine  will  probably  commence.    I  conceive  that  the  branches  of 
Preparatory  Education  should  be  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics ; 
whilst  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Higtorv, 
may  be  acquired,  either  before  beginning  the  study  of  Medicine,  or  may  be 
attended  to  along  with  the  Medical  Classes.    I  presume,  that,  though  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  will  probably  be  studied,  either  at  this 
or  some  other  University,  Languages,  with  Mathematics,  may  be  acquired 
wherever  such  instruction  can  be  procured ;  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the 
Students  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  may  be  certified  either  by  Diplo- 
mjis,  Certificates  from  respectable  Schools  or  Academics,  or  by  their  under- 
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going  an  Examination  by  the  Professors  of  ttiis  Univer^ty.  If  I  were  a^^ed 
the  reasons  for  recommending  a  more  extensive  Preliminary  Education  for 
Medical  Graduates,  I  shonld  be  pozzled,  not  from  the  difficulty  of  discoTcr- 
ing  them,  but  from  the  fear  of  that  ridicole  which  attaches  itself  to  advands;; 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  opinion  which  is  so  manifestly  correct  as  t« 
iicquire  no  support.  A  preliminary  Scientific  and  Literary  education  appears 
to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  proper  preparation  of  the  youthlul  mind  k^ 
entering  upon  the  study  of  so  extensive  and  difficult  a  subject  as  Medicine, 
where  an  immediate  demand  is  made  for  close  attention,  much  discriminatii>D, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  subjects  not  strictly  Medical.     Experience 
has  convinced  me  that  those  Students  whose  minds  have  been  previooiJy 
cultivated,  make  the  most  steady  and  rapid  progress  in  their  new  porsuit^ 
which  are  much  less  difficult  to  them  than  to  those  who  are  totally  onscieo- 
tific  and  deficiently  educated.    I  know,  besides,  that  it  Is  a  comjoEion  subjeit 
of  regret  amongst  most  Physicians,  as  it  is  with  myself,  that  they  did  not 
make  use  of  youth,  leisure,  and  opportunity,  in  laying  a  broad  and  dtep 
foundation  of  general  knowledge,  on  which  to  rest  their  Medicid  acquire- 
ments.   I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  were  I  not  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  liberal  education,  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Medicine,  I  should 
surrender  my  doubts  to  the  authority  of  much  wiser  men,  in  England,  Ire- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  by  whose  inflaence  it  has  been  established 
in  the  Medical  Schools  of  those  countries ;  nor  should  I  be  inclined  to  sab- 
mit  less  willingly  to  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  CoUege,  who 
strongly  recommended  a  preparatory  education  for  the  Medical  Graduates:, 
in  a  Memorial  presented,  I  believe,  to  the  Senatus  Academicus  (which  I  had 
the  advantage  of  perusing).    A  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  appears  u* 
be  requisite  for  the  Medical  Students,  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  terminology  of  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Botany,  &c.,  is  derived  from 
that  language,  not  only  from  the  Greeks  having  been  our  earliest  masters  in 
many  of  the  sciences,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  frK>m  such  terms 
being  short,  expressive,  and  explanatory,  and  ill  supplied  by  the  tedious 
circumlocutions  of  modem  tongues.    With  these  terms,  of  constant  occur- 
rence both  in  lectures  and  in  books,  the  uneducated  Student  cannot  fail  to 
be  puzzled ;  and  he  must  either  content  himself  with  ignorance  of  their 
import,  or  bestow  much  time,  and  suffer  no  very  agreeable  fatigue,  in  hunt- 
ing out  their  etymology.    Independently  of  all  these  reasons,  it  appears  to 
me,  at  least  unseemly,  that  the  members  of  a  learned  profession  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  those  wrote  who  were  their  original 
iustrnctoi's,  and  whose  works  are  still,  after  the  flight  of  ages,  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  serious  and  attentive  perusal.    It  seems,  moreover,  peculiariv 
unfitting  that  the  Magnates  of  the  Medical  Profession  (those  who  have 
acquired  either  real  or  imaginary  dignity  from  Degrees,  to  which  some  pri> 
vileges  belong,)  shonld  not  possess  the  standard  education  of  gentlemen,  nor 
be  able  to  take  that,  station  in  society  which  a  cultivated  intellect  is  entitled 
to  assumc."--(Rep.  Ed.  180,  Ev.  I.  503.) 

The  Visitors  then  go  on  to  say  : — 

"  There  is  much  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  is  sufficient  tv 
point  out  the  leading  views  npou  the  subject;  the  particular  grounds  of 
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opinion  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Report,  to  detail. 
The  conclusion  to  be  deduced  seems  unquestionably  to  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  superior  Preliminary  Education  to  that  which  is  now  required.  This 
can  be  obtained,  apparently,  without  the  slightest  hardship :  the  more  ele- 
mentary parts  of  it  being  procured  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
medical  studies,  and  the  more  advanced  during  the  prosecution  of  those  stu- 
dies ;  an  arrangement  which  it  is  in  evidence  could  without  difficulty  be  made. 
It  would  thus  not  be  essential  that  there  should  be  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  but  merely  that  there  should  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  by  combining  with  the  Medi- 
cal Classes  what  can  be  acquired  only  at  a  University,  the  residence  in 
Edinburgh  would  not  be  prolonged.  The  character  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion would  thus  be  much  raised,  and  provision  made,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  for  spreading  throughout  the  country  enlightened  and  well-informed 
men,  who  might  be  instrumental  in  increasing  to  a  great  degree  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  social  intercourse,  while  they  would  have  access  to 
sources  of  enjoyment  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  sequestrated  situation  in 
which  many  Medical  Practitioners  must  spend  the  great  part  of  life." — (Rep. 
Ed.  189.) 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

We  have  here  two  diametrically  opposite  opinions.  On  the 
one  side,  against  the  demand  of  a  liberal  accomplishment  in  the 
physician,  we  have  six  out  of  the  seven  holders  of  an  academical 
monopoly,  a  body  strongly  and  exclusively  interested  in  the 
creation  of  medical  graduates,  at  the  lowest  qualification,  and  in 
the  greatest  number.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  authority 
of  all  Universities  out  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  wliole  disinterested 
intelligence,  in  this  and  every  other  country,  professional  and  non- 
professional, intra  and  extra-academical.  The  Medical  Faculty — 
the  monopolising  body — of  this  University,  spoke,  I  doubt  not, 
only  as  it  thought.  But  as  the  opinions  of  men  in  general,  are, 
in  general,  only  a  reflex  of  their  interests ;  so  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  mind,  however  vigorous  and  independent,  to  resist  the  mag- 
netic influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  ordinary  minds  with  which  it 
acts  in  consort :  and  thus  is  to  be  explained,  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable fact,  that  men  of  high  intelligence  and  the  most  upright 
intentions  are  so  often  found  engaged  in  the  championship  of  mea- 
sures, which,  had  they  acted  of  and  from  themselves,  they  would 
intellectually  and  morally  contemn.  In  fact,  from  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  their  personal  accomplishments, 
might  be  drawn  a  signal  manifestation  of  the  fallacy  of  its  con- 
junct Report.  But  this  is  needless.  As  Hobbes  has  well  observed : 
— Were  it  for  the  profit  of  a  governing  body,  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  should  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  the 
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doctrine  that  they  were,  would,  by  that  body,  ineyitably  be 
denounced,  as  false  and  pernicious.  The  best,  certainly  the  most 
curious,  examples  of  this  truth,  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Medicine, — and  of  medicine,  too,  when  yet  a  learn€<i 
and  philosophical  profession.  For  this,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  marvellous  History  of  Variations :  and,  on  the 
other,  only  a  still  more  marvellous  history  of  how  every  suc- 
cessive variation  has,  by  medical  bodies,  been  first  furiouslT 
denounced,  and  (though  always  laughed  at  by  the  vriser  wits' 
then  bigotedly  adopted.  Homceopathy  and  the  Water  Cure  are, 
now  and  here,  blindly  anathematised  as  heretical;  in  the  next 
generation,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  these  same  doctrines  may  be 
no  less  blindly  preached,  as  exclusively  orthodox, — Such  is  poor 
human  nature  I     Such  is  corporate,  such  is  medical  authority ! 

The  next  point  is  the  Examination  for  medical  degrees.  On 
this  the  Visitors  thus  report : — 

*'^  The  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  have  liitherto  been  conduct €<u 
by  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Facalty,  exdusive  of  the  Professors  of  tht- 
Medical  Classes  recently  instituted  by  the  Crown,  and  each  Candidate  ba» 
been  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  which  is  divided  eqaally  amooz 
the  Examining  Professors. 

*•*•  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  system  is  liable  to  very  serious  objectioo^. 
The  emoluments  of  the  Professors  who  examine  ought  not  to  depend  on  tth 
number  of  Candidates  for  Degrees.  At  present  the  fees  drawn  by  the  ecTeral 
Professors  Irom  this  source  are  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  givat 
number  of  Candidates ;  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  number  c4 
Degrees  conferred  has  been  continually  increasing  during  many  years,  in  a 
proportion  much  greater  than  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Students  attending  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 

^*  No  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  Degrees,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  frcHu 
any  external  causes.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  has  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  render  the  Examinations  less  strict  than  they  might  other- 
wise be,  and  practically  to  Imver  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  the  ^tima- 
tion  of  the  Faculty.  It  is,  besides,  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  there  mn-t 
be  a  natural  reluctance  in  Professors  to  reject  Candidates,  to  many  of  whom 
the  fees  paid  to  the  Examiners  may  be  a  very  serious  sacrifice.  Although 
most  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  entertain  opinions  adverse  to 
any  extension  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  and  are  strongly  impresste*! 
with  the  idea  that  the  importance  and  value  of  the  University  as  a  School  of 
Medicine  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  the  Decrees  annually  con- 
ferred, an  entirely  different  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  by  all  the 
other  Physicians  and  Surgeons  whom  we  have  examined,  being  persons  ven- 
extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It  should  seem  t«> 
us,  that  the  value  of  the  Degi^ee  must  bear  a  proportion  to  the  nat<ure  of  ihi- 
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qnalificatioiis  required  for  it ;  and  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  us^  that  either  the  reputation  of  the  University  as  a  School  of 
Medicine,  or  the  number  of  Students  resorting  to  it  for  instruction,  will  be 
rei^lated  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  may  obtain  Degrees.  It  has 
never  been  found,  in  regard  to  objects  of  such  importance  in  professional 
pursuits,  that  the  risk  of  failure  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for  attaining  them/^ — 
(Gen.  Rep.  64.) 

What  is  here  said  by  the  Visitors  is  most  true. 

As  to  their  firgt  observation  : — Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  of  academical  policy  than  to  make  it  the 
private  interest  of  an  examiner  to  be  remiss  or  perverse  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duty.  But  this  is  here  done,  and  done, 
among  others,  in  three  ways.  For,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Edinburgh  medical  examinations :  it  is,  l"",  made  directly  the 
interest  of  the  examiner,  to  pass  as  many,  to  reject  as  few  candi- 
dates, as  possible  ;  2^,  it  is  made  indirectly  his  interest,  to  allow 
extra  attendance  on  his  class  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  the 
examination;*  and  3*,  he  is  enabled  to  exercise  with  impunity, 
his  favour  or  disfavour  in  the  passing  or  rejection  of  any  candi- 
date.— Theoretically,  this  examination  is  thus  utterly  vicious ; 
neither  is  theory  here  contradicted  by  experience,  f 

Nor  is  their  second  observation  less  correct.  As  to  the  large- 
ness of  the  relative  number  of  Medical  Degrees  granted  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh : — this,  so  far  from  being,  in  my  opinion, 
matter  of  honour  and  satisfaction,  should,  in  the  circumstances, 
cause  only  humiliation  and  regret.  For  it  exhibits  nothing  but 
decline  ;^-decline  in  the  number  of  medical  students, — decUne  in 
the  requirements  of  examination, — decline  in  the  qualification  of 
the  candidates.  Comparing  the  first  decade  of  the  present  half 
century  with  the  last: — we  find  the  medical  sttidents  in  the  former 
nearly  doubling  in  number  those  in  the  latter ;  whereas  the  medi- 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  power  of  medical  examination  secures  attend- 
ance on  the  class  of  the  examiner,  even  though  sach  attendance  be  not 
required  for  a  Degree.  Hence  the  anxiety  to  be  admitted  a  medical 
examiner  in  this  University,  howbeit  without  a  pailicipation  in  the  direct 
emolnments  of  the  labour. 

t  The  late  Professor  Leslie,  in  his  evidence  taken  by  the  Visitors,  and 
speaking  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  says : — 
''*'  It  is  too  severe  a  trial  on  human  nature  to  have  one^s  duty  set  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  interests.  No  real  reform  in  the  curriculum  can  ever  be 
effected  but  by  the  application  of  extrinsic  and  paramount  authority.'' — 
(Ev.  I.  155.) 
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cal  degrees  are,  in  proportion  to  the  students,  nearly 
numerous,  being,  in  the  former,  somewhat  less  than  one  to  fi/i4^ 
in  the  latter,  somewhat  less  than  <me  to  five.  And  this  too,  thoii^-i 
in  the  former,  only  a  three  years  medical  study  in  any  Universit;. 
was  required ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  such  a  study  during^our  year-, 
and  one  at  least  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^  became  neces- 
sary. Now  what  does  this  evince  ? — Firstly,  That  the  UiiiTersii;i 
is  trading  on  its  former  credit,  a  trade  which  if  suffered  to  con- 
tinue must  end  in  a  bankruptcy  of  that  credit  itself.  For. 
secondly,  its  degrees  are  now  granted  to  an  inferior  and  morv 
numerous  order  of  students ;  which,  thirdly,  appears,  because' 
the  proportional  increase  has  taken  place  along  with,  and  in 
consequence  of,  a  diminution  in  the  requirement  of  literarT  and 
liberal  qualification  in  the  examinee ;  whilst,  fourthly,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  students  now  resort  to  this  medical  school,  chiefly  fur 
the  sake  of  its  facile  and  unlettered  Doctorate,  for,  as  foor  year> 
of  medical  lectures  in  a  university  are  here  necessary  for  the 
degree,  the  whole  number  of  medical  pupils  in  attendance  on  thi« 
University  is  little  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  the  ora- 
duates  whom  it  annually  turns  out. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  students  in  medicine  are  attracted  to 
Edinburgh  chiefly  by  the  bribe  of  its  degree ;  aud  that  at  least 
the  English  candidates  are  almost  exclusively  those  who  aiv 
either  too  illiterate  to  satisfy  the  liberal  requirements  even  cf 
the  London  University,  (for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  here  ont 
of  question),  or  professionally  too  incompetent  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  impartial  examination  there  organised.  When  the  literarv 
qualifications  for  our  Scottish  medical  degrees  are  raised  to  a 
level  even  with  the  lowest  standard  of  other  British  Universities, 
and  when  our  Scottish  academical  examinations  are  renderetl 
unbiassed  criteria  of  professional  competency  ;  then  ¥rill  the  nuxn- 
bcr  of  our  medical  graduates  afford  an  index  of  the  relative  emi- 
nence of  our  medical  school ; — but  not  till  then.  Should  matter^ 
go  on  as  hitherto ;  if,  now  there  be  no  certainty,  so,  soon  there  will 
be  no  probability,  that  even  the  "  small  Latin  and  no  Greek." 
still  nominally  required,  will  be  furnished  by  the  medical  candi- 
date and  exacted  by  the  medical  examiner.  "  'Tis  Latin,  and  can- 
not be  read ;"  this  which  the  late  Dr  Gregory  predicted  woull 
soon  be  the  rule  in  his  profession,  is  certainly  no  longer  tlu' 
exception  :  nay,  even  English  grammar  and  spelling  are,  by  thu 
confession  of  Edinburgh  Medical  Professors,  luxuries,  but  n^t 
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necessities,  for  those  whom  our  University  proclaims  to  the  world, 
as  meriting  and  having  received  her  "  Highest  Honours  in  Medi- 
cine."     Latin  is  now,  as  Greek  was  before  1823 ; — ^it  is  nominally 
required  for  an  Edinburgh  medical  degree,  and  an  examination 
as  to  sufficiency,  is  left  to  the  Medical  Faculty.     But  in  1826, 
scarcely  three  years  after  Greek  was  dropt  from  the  Edinburgh 
requirements  for  a  physician,  we   have  the  highest  authority 
in   that  Faculty  declaring,  '*  that  not  one  medical  man  in  five 
hundred  reads  Greek."     And  yet  only  three  short  years  before, 
the  Medical  Faculty  was  professedly  reading  and  examining  in 
Greek,  nay  certifying  to  the  sufficiency  of  all  its  graduates,  in 
the  language  of  Hippocrates, — the  language  now  authoritatively 
declared  (what  was  long  known  in  fact,)  to  be  professionally  obso- 
lete.     Such,  however,  is  a  specimen  of  free  professorial  examina- 
tion.    Again :  in  1825,  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  of  under- 
standing spoken  Latin  was  formally  taken  off  both  Professor  and 
Student ;  a  candidate's  Latinity  was  left  hereafter  to  be  tried  by 
the  same  examiners  as  was,  heretofore,  his  knowledge  of  Greek  ; 
and  now,  after  the  operation  not  of  three  but  of  nearly  thirty 
years, — ^now,  after  reducing  the  examination  from  the  level  of 
a  thirds  to  a  level  of  all  the  students,  how  many  are  there, — 
in  five  hundred  medical  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  let  us  say, — who 
read  Latin  ?     In  fact,  though  not  without  advantages,  in  certain 
respects,  this  measure  has  left  us  no  security,  that  either  medical 
graduate  or  medical  professor,  should  henceforward  be  able  to  make 
any  use  of  the  language  of  the  learned, — the  language  in  which 
nineteen  in  the  score  of  medical  notabilities  have  been  written. 
And  from  the  illiterate  and  nameless  multitude  of  this  fallen  and 
falling  profession,  the  courted,  canvassed,  cajoled,  concussed  elec- 
tors— the  incompetent  crowd,  (not  certainly  without  its  competent 
individuals  also,)  to  whom  has  been  abandoned  the  patronage  of 
this  University,  are  still  left  (apart  from  occasional  notoriety  of 
merit)  to  nominate,  by  chance,  favour,  or  intrigue,  among  others, 
its  medical  professors  ;  and  these  medical  professors,  now  consti- 
tuting the  predominant  influence  in  the  Senatus  Academicus,  take 
upon  them,  and  are  quietly  allowed,  to  administer,  according  to 
their  lights,  the  affairs  of  this  intended  school  of  learning,  and  to 
lavish  for  their  personal  interest,  and  not  for  the  common  good, 
trusts  fondly  confided  to  the  Senatus,  when  the  Senatus  was  still, 
comparatively,  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  well-balanced  body. 
Indeed,  if  the  law  do  not  avert  the  evil,  the  Reid  Trust,  instead  of 
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a  resource  towards  the  great  ends  of  the  University, — of  tb^^ 
teachers  not  more  than  of  the  taught* — seems  destined  to  l-e 
degraded  into  a  fund  for  reckless  Utigation,  into  a  fund  for  th 
priyate  profit  of  the  trustees,  and  medical  trustees,  in  particular. 
(See  p.  385.) 

The  history  of  Universities — ^in  truth,  of  all  human  institutions, 
lay  or  clerical,  proves,  by  a  melancholy  experience,  that  semi- 
naries founded  for  the  common  weal,  in  the  furtherance  of  sound 
knowledge,  are,  if  left  to  themselves, — ^if  left  without  an  extenul 
and  vigilant,  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  supervision,  regular!  j 
deflected  from  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  created,  aaJ 
perverted  to  the  private  advantages  of  those  through  whom  tha: 
end,  it  was  confidentiy  hoped,  would  be  best  accomplished.  An^i 
this  melancholy  experience  is,  though  in  different  forms,  almost 
equally  afforded  in  all  our  older  British  Universities ;  for  all  ot 
these  the  State  has  founded  and  privileged,  but  over  none  has  it 
ever  organized  any  adequate  controlling  power.  And  what  i> 
the  consequence  ?  What  is  their  condition  ?  What  ought  they 
to  be,  and  what  are  they  ?  Corrupt  all ; — all  clamant  for  reform. 
But  unless  the  reform  come  from  without,  we  need  not,  in  anj 
University,  have  any  expectation  of  a  reform  coming  from  within. 
Left  to  itself,  there  is  no  redemption ; 

^^  Ipsa  sni  merces  crit,  et  sine  vindice  prieda." 

Our  only  hope,  a  hope,  indeed,  long  deferred,  is  a  reform  from 
without, — ^from  above, — ^from  the  Supreme  Civil  Power.  In 
regard  to  Edinburgh,  it  would  be  peculiarly  simple  to  expect  a 
correction  of  the  evils  prevalent  in  that  University,  from  the 
bodies — either  that  in  which  the  corruption  has  originated,  or  that 
by  which  it  has  been  tolerated,  or  rather, — we  should  sav  in 
charity, — not  observed.  It  would,  indeed,  be  positively  foolish  t  j 
call  to  the  Senatus  Academicus, — the  Senatus  as  now  constitutt^. 
— "  Arise  !  awake  !  "  It  would  be  more  rational  to  invoke  even 
the  Town  Council ;  but  if  the  State  do  not  interfere,  then  this 
University  must,  with  others,  abide  the  alternative — "  be/or  eirr 
fallen!"  Surely,  however,  the  State  cannot  always  issue  co§t!v 
Commissions,  and  yet,  never  afterwards  heed  their  reconmiendi- 
tions.  In  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  reform  may  indeed 
be  difficult ;  but  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  nothing  could  be  mor? 
easy.  In  fact,  the  most  essential  improvements  are  in  general 
manifest,  and  even  urged  in  the  Reports  of  the  two  Commissioiis ; 
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and  these,  we  may  now  confidently  hope,  will  not  long  remain 
neglected,  seeing  that  GoYernment  seems  seriously  engaged  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  English  Universities. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  only 
^^  • — that  the  experience  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  experience  of 
erery  other  University  in  which  the  same  practice  has  been  pur- 
sued, proves,  that  an  examination  by  professors  exclusively, — by 
all  the  professors  of  a  faculty*— and  by  professors  left  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  without  even  the  obligation  of  oath,  statute  or 
publicity,  IS  utterly  worthless,  as  a  criterion  of  competency  in  the 
candidate  for  an  academical  degree.  Without  entering  on  details, 
I  would  only  say  in  general,  that  to  redeem  the  Edinburgh  medi- 
cal degree,  even  to  respectability,  there  are  required  the  three 
following  conditions : 

1*.  An  extrarprofessorial  examination,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
candidate  possess  the  general  literary  and  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  for  any  Kberal  profession. 

2*.  An  examination,  either  wholly  extra-professorial,  or,  at 
least,  with  extra-professorial  judges  (who  should  also  be  examin- 
ers), to  ascertain  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  candidate. 

3"*.  The  examiners  and  judges : — to  be  adequate  to  their  func- 
tions ;  to  act  by  rule ;  publicly,  as  far  as  possible ;  and,  now  as 
formerly,  here  as  elsewhere,  under  the  obligation  of  a  solemn 
oath. 


*  When  limited  to  a  few,  responsibility  is  concentrated ;  but  when  (as 
now  in  Edinbm-gh,)  the  right  of  examination,  and  consequently  the  benefit 
of  an  indirect  compulsion  on  attendance,  is  conceded  to  aU  the  members  of 
this  Faculty,  all  become  interested  in  certain  measures,  responsibility  is 
attenuated  to  a  minimum,  and  the  whole  body  does,  what  a  part  of  it  would 
not  be  bold  enough  to  attempt.  Since  the  previous  sheet  was  printed,  above 
four  months  ago,  I  see  that  the  medical  examiners  have  been  publicly  accused 
of  rejecting  a  candidate,  not  for  incompetence,  but  on  the  confessed  ground 
that  he  was  supposed  favourable  to  a  medical  theory,  rising  dangerously  in 
opinion,  and  not  in  unison  with  the  medical  theory  of  his  examiners.  On 
such  a  step, — such  an  injustice, such  an  absurdity,  the  old  sectional  exa- 
miners would  not  have  ventured.  If  the  charge  be  well  founded,  an  Edin- 
burgh medical  graduate  may  now  be  an  ignorant,  unable  to  spell  his  mother 
tongne,  but  must  not  be  a  proficient,  professing  to  think  for  himself.  So  cer- 
tain also  are  now  the  opinions  of  a  majority  touchmg  the  very  practice,  and 
in  the  very  body,  where,  heretofore,  medical  scepticism  was  always  in  pro- 
portion to  medical  wisdom  I  Our  Gregorys  and  Thomsonjh-what  would  they 
now  say  to  this  ?    See  p.  252,  note. 
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These  are  the  requisites  of  mere  res 
candidates  impartially  and  ably  classifie 
the  examination  might  be  raised  to  a  hi 

The  recommendation  now  made  to  ii 
for  a  degree  beside  the  academical  Icctu 
innovation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  return  to  p 
all  academical  antiquity,  a  return  ev« 
University  of  Edinburgh  itself,  to  wii 
medical  degrees.  Then,  the  Doctors  oi 
Physicians  were  called  in  ;  indeed,  the 
since  been  left  to  the  ''  Medical  Fac 
belonged  to  the  Library,  and  was  thei 
these  extra-academical  examiners,  in  c 
official  trouble. — I  may  add,  that  had 
recent  regulation  touching  the  medical 
limited  the  qualifying  attendance  to  th 
ffradtJtates,  and  more  especially  by  Edi 
there  could  not  possibly  have  been  ai 
to  the  legal  competency  of  such  regul 
have  been  only  a  step  toward  a  state  o 
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(B.)   THE  EXAMINATION  AND  HONOURS  FOR  A  DEGREE 
IN  ARTS,  DURING  CENTURIES  ESTABLISHED  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN. 

I  HAVE  previously  referred  (p.  407)  to  this  Appendix,  for  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  examination  for  degrees  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  in  its  Faculty  of  Arts ;  which,  though  overlooked 
by  all  academical  historians,  is,  I  think,  the  best  example  upon 
record  of  the  true  mode  of  such  examination,  and,  until  recent 
times,  m  fact,  the  only  example  in  the  history  of  Universities 
worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  And  as  I  shaU  have  occasion  to 
make  a  reference  to  this  examination,  from  the  Appendix  upon 
Oxford,  It  may  be  convenient  to  insert  here,  what  I  should  other- 
wise have  postponed. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris 
m  the  number  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  teachers,  and 
more  comprehensive  even  than  Paris  in  the  subjects  taught ;  was 
lor  several  centuries  famed,  especially,  for  the  vaUdity  of  its  cer- 
tilicates  of  competency— for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees.     It 
18  recorded  by  Erasmus  as  a  current  saying,  "  that  no  one  can 
graduate  in  Louvain  without  knowledge,  manners,  and  age.*'    But 
among  its  different  degrees,  a  Louvain  promotion  in  Arts  was 
decidedly  pre-eminent ;  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the  prmciples  of 
academical  examination  were  most  fully  and  purely  carried  out. 
1  am  acquainted,  I  think,  with  all  the  principal  documents  touch- 
ing this  illustrious  school ;  and  beside  the  Priviligia,  or  coUection 
of  statutes,  &c.  (1728,)  possess  the  relative  historical  works  of 
Tft«T^  (l^^^O  of  Grammaye  (1607,)  of  Vernulaeus  (1627  and 
1667,)  of  Golnitz  (1631,)  of  Valerius  Andreas  (1636  and  1650,) 
ot  the  Zedlerian  Lexicon  (1738,)  and  of  Reiffenberg  (1829,  sq.) 
l>ut  strange  to  say,  I  have  found  no  articulate  account  of  its 
amous  examinations,  except  in  the  Academia  Lovaniensie  of  Ver- 
nu  aBus ;  and  from  that  book,  with  a  short  preliminary  extract 
rem  the  ^a^i  ^f  Andreas,  I  translate  the  following  passages. 
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Valerius  Andreas. — "  Philosophy,  from  the  very  o. 
mencement  of  the  Uniyersity,  was  wont  to  be  taught,  partiv : 
private  houses,  partly  in  'the  Street*  or  public  School  of  An 
(where,  indeed,  the  prelections  of  two  chairs  in  that  Facultj,  i 
wit  Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  are  even  now  publicly  delivered,  i 
Masters  themselves  teaching  each  his  peculiar  subject  at  a  tic 
and  separate  hour ;  until,  in  the  year  1446,  by  the  authoritT  t 
the  Faculty,  [private  tuition  was  abolished,  and]  four  Houses  ws 
appropriated  to  licensed  instruction  in  Philosophy,  [some  ei£:l 
and  twenty  other  Colleges  belonging  to  it,  being  left  to  sopri 
board  and  lodging  to  the  students.]  These  four  Hooses  are  c(^ 
monly  called  PtBcUzgogia,  and,  from  their  several  insignia,  gc  ^ 
the  names  of  the  Lily,  the  Falcon,  the  Castle,  the  Hog-^T 
Languages  (Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,)  thereafter  obtained  tiK^ 
special  Professors  in  the  Trilingual  or  Buslidian  College— T:^ 
chair  of  Mathematics,  (thougli  its  subject  had  been  preno^. 
Uught,)  was  founded  in  the  year  1636."— (Pp.  9,  243,  249.) 

Vernulaus,  L.  ii.  c.  6.     "  On  Study  and  Degrees  in  tei 
[Louvain]  Faculty  of  Arts. 

"  Let  us  now  speak  concerning  Study,  which  in  this  Faic^'^ 

is  twofold. 

*^  The  study  of  Philosophy  is  accomplished  in  two  years,  f ' 
there  is  given  nine  months  to  Logic,  eight  to  Physics,  four: 
Metaphysics ;  whilst  the  three  last  months  are  devoted  to  Be.- 
titions  of  the  whole  course  of  Philosophy, — [*  Account  is  i? 
taken  of  Moral  Philosophy,  taught  on  Sundays  and  Holidavs.  ta 
the  public  Professor,  in  '  the  Street'  or  School  of  Arts,  and  in *^ 
Pflsdagogia  by  domestic  Professors.' — (V.  Andreas,  p.  242.)]     | 

"  The  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  i\ 
Gymnasia,  called  Foedagogia.     In  each  of  these  there  are 

daily  prelections,  two  before,  two  after,  noon ; and 

House  has  four  Frofessors  of  Philosophy,  two  of  whom  are  ca 
Frimaries,  two  Secondaries,  These  Professors  divide  among  t 
the  whole  course  of  Philosophy.  And  first,  in  Logic :  The 
maries  expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle's  C 
gories,  and  his  books  of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics ;  whik: 
Secondaries,  after  an  explanation  of  the  Elements  of  Logic,  lefr 
upon  Aristotle's  books  of  Enouncement,  Topics,  and  Soplu 
In  Fhysics  and  Afetaphysics,*  [I  omit  the  enumeration  of  b«xl 

♦  Compare  Valerias  Andreas,  pp.  2i2,  248. 
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;he  Primaries  teach  at  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  of  the  morning ; 
;he  Secondaries  at  two  and  four  of  the  afternoon ;  and  the  hearers 
or  one  hour  take  down  the  dictates*  of  their  instructor,  whilst  for 
mother  they  are  examined  and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the 
)reIection  which  they  have  again,  in  the  interval,  considered. 

"  The  exercises  of  Disputation  are  either  private  or  public. 

'*  The  private  are  conducted  in  the  several  Psedagogia,  and  in 
dnd  are  twofold. — In  the  first  place,  the  students,  at  certain  fixed 
lours,  contend  with  each  other,  on  proposed  questions,  note  each 
other's  errors,  and  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Professor ; 
md  he,  thereafter,  assigns  place  and  rank  to  the  more  learned. — 
besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Disputations 
leld  on  points  of  Logic  and  Physics,  over  which  one  of  the  Pro- 
cessors in  rotation  presides.  These  commence  in  January  and  end 
n  June. 

"  The  public  Disputations  take  place  in  the  common  School  of 
irts,  which  is  called  '  The  Street ; '  and  these  also  are  of  two 
Linds. — In  the  first  place,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lent, 
he  Physical  auditors  of  all  the  Gymnasia,  divided  into  certain 
Masses,  compete  among  themselves  for  glory ;  one  prescribing  to 
mother  the  matter  of  disputation. — Besides  these,  there  are  eight 
)ther  Disputations,  carried  through  on  Sundays,  and  which  com- 
nence  in  January.  There  are  present  all  the  Physical  hearers 
nrith  their  Professors,  and  in  these  they  severally  make  answer 
luring  an  hour  on  certdn  predetermined  theses ;  and  are  oppugned 
t)y  the  Prior  Bachelor,  (that  is,  by  him  who  has  been  chosen  from 
the  more  learned,)  and  thereafter  by  others. 

**  The  Honours  or  Degrees  which  are  obtained  in  this  Faculty 
are  those  of  Bachelor^  Licentiate,  Master.  Previous  to  these  there 
is  one  public  act,  that  of  Determination,  as  it  is  called.  Therein 
the  students  of  Logic,  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, severally  state  their  opinion  on  some  Ethical  question  pro- 
posed by  the  Preses,  who  is  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this  manner 
they  profess  themselves  Students  of  Philosophy,  but  obtain  no 
Degree. 

''  The  Bacccdaureate  is  here  twofold.     The  one  is  obtained  on 


*  The  Faculty  had  not  sprinted  corsiis  on  these  departments,  as  on  Logic. 
The  Commentaries  by  the  Masters  of  Lonvun  on  the  books  of  the  Organon, 
are  among  the  best  extant.  But  the  objects  of  study  in  all  the  Ftedagogia 
were  uniform ;  and  all  the  pupils  could  be  equally  examined,  <S:c.,  against 
pJ^ch  other  in  the  general  concourse  of  the  University. 
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examination  after  a  three  months  study  of  Phjacs ;  the  other, 
after  the  completion  of  the  course  of  Metaphysics,  and  a  publiv 
responsion  touching  Philosophy  in  generaL 

*'  For  the  Licence^  the  candidates  of  all  the  Gymnasia  are  pre- 
sented in  a  body  to  the  Venerable  Faculty  of  Arts ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  and  in  their  presence,  their  future  Examiners  (that  is  tht; 
[eight]  Primary  Prqfesaors  of  all  the  Gymnasia^  nominated  by  the 
gymnasiarchs,)  make  solemn  oath,  that  they  will  be  influenced  hx 
no  private  favour,  but  rank  each  candidate  in  the  strict  order  cf 
merit. — ^The  examination  then  begins.  This  is  twofold ;  the  oim 
is  called  the  Trial,  the  other  the  Examinaticn  [proper.]  For 
each,  the  whole  body  of  candidates  is  divided  into  three  C3as$es. 
The  First  Class  consists  of  twelve,  to  wit,  three  from  each  of  the 
gymnasia,  students  namely,  who  by  the  judgment  of  the  Professors 
stand  highest  in  learning.  The  Second  Class,  in  like  manner, 
comprehends  twelve,  the  three,  to  wit,  who  from  the  four  gym- 
nasia are  named  as  nearest  in  proficiency  to  the  first.  To  them 
[of  the  second  class,]  are  added  twelve  others,  called  AspiranU. 
The  Third  Class  is  composed  of  all  the  rest  Those  who  are  cf 
the  First  Class  are  [each]  examined  for  about  three  hours  on  all 
the  branches  of  Philosophy  ;  those  who  are  of  the  Second,  for  two 
hours ;  those  who  are  of  the  Third,  for  half  an  hour ;  and  thk, 
both  in  what  is  called  the  Trial,  and  in  the  Examination  proper. 
The  several  examiners  write  down  the  answers  of  all  the  candi- 
dates, read  them  over  again  at  home,  and  determine  [what  in  their 
several  opinions  should  be]  the  order  of  all  and  each,  and  wnt^ 
out  the  list.  The  Examination  finished,  the  examiners,  on  a  day 
appointed,  consign  their  lists  of  arrangement  to  the  Dean,  who 
delivers  them  to  the  Gymnasiarchs.  They  consult  among  theio- 
selves,  and,  by  an  ingenious  device,  calculate  the  suffrages  of 
arrangement,  and  appoint  to  each  candidate  his  true  and  unques- 
tionable rank. 

"  When,  however,  the  First  or  highest  {Primus)  is  proclaimed, 
the  bell  is  tolled  in  his  gymnasium,  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
holiday  celebrated.  1  pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public  rejoidng. 
This  honour  is  valued  at  the  highest,  and  he  who  obtains  it  is  an 
object  of  universal  observation.  On  the  third  day  thereafter,  Id 
the  public  School  of  Arts,  the  candidates  are,  in  this  fashion,  pro- 
claimed Licentiates  :  —In  the  first  place,  the  Dean  of  the  Venerabk 
Faculty,  after  a  public  oration,  presents  the  candidates  to  the 
Chancellor,  [who  on  this  occasion  ranks  superior  to  the  Rector. 
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ie  (the  Chancellor)  then,  having  propounded  a  question,  orders 
he  Primus  to  afford,  in  the  answer,  a  specimen  of  his  erudition, 
ic  hiaiself  acting  as  opponent.  The  names  of  all  the  others  are 
hen  proclaimed  by  the  Beadle,  in  the  order  estabhshed  by  the 
jrvmnasiarchs,  on  the  votes  of  the  examining  Professors/' 

L,  ii.  c.  8.  On  the  celebrity  of  the  [Louvain]  Faculty 

>F  Arts.     ** Nearly  two  hundred  candidates  annually  merit 

he  Laurel  of  Arts  ;  what  other  University  confers  so  many  f  The 
emulation  prevalent  between  all  the  \Houses^  Masters^  and  StVr- 
ients  of  this  Faculty^  and  which  though  intense  is  void  of  envy, 
*or  in  study  discord  is  concordant ; — this  emulation  braces  both 
7j€  diligence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  application  of  the  tatyht. 
A.nd  while  they  who  stand  first  in  the  classification,  merit  and 
receive  especial  honour,  while  they  who  stand  last,  are  almost 
equally  disgraced;*  the  issue  is,  that  no  labour  is  spared  either 
by  the  Professors  in  teaching,  or  by  the  Pupils  in  learning.  The 
ambition  of  all  is  here  honourable  and  hard-working." 

The  result  of  this  excellent  scheme  of  examination  is, — that  a 
degree,  taken  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  was  always  accounted 
respectable,  and,  if  connected  with  a  high  place  upon  the  list, 
superior  to  any  other  throughout  Christendom.  And  this  too 
when  the  relative  eminence  of  its  Professors  had,  from  a  vicious 
patronage,  (partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Academical,  partly  in  the 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  in  Louvain  any,  at  least  any  ade- 
quate, rejectious. — Universities,  which  have  not  lavished  their  degrees  on 
mere  standing,  or  mere  professorial  attendance,  (to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
considerations,)  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  examinations  respectable, 
in  three  ways  :  which  ways  also  admit  of  junction  ;  for  any  two  of  them  may 
be  combined,  whilst  the  whole  three  may  also  be  united.    These  are,  1**. 
Rejection  of  incompetent  candidates,  by  relation  to  some  minimum  of  know- 
ledge ;  2**.  Classification  of  candidates,  by  their  proficiency  in  relation  to 
certain  amounts  of  knowledge ;  3®.  Subordination  of  candidates  determined 
merely  by  their  inferiority  in  knowledge,  relatively  to  each  other.   The  Edin- 
burgh medical  degrees,  as  they /orm«r/y  were  given,  may  stand  as  an  example 
of  the  first ;  the  Louvain  and  quondam  (?)  Cambridge  degrees  in  Arts,  (had 
Cambridge  published  and  arranged  its  Polloi,)  may  afford  instances  of  the 
second  added  to  the  third  ;  while  those  of  Oxford,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
may  supply  the  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  first  and  second. — ^A  union 
of  the  whole  three  is  the  condition  of  a  perfect  examination.    The  condition 
I  say ;  for,  besides  that  condition,  there  are  further  requisites  of  such  perfec- 
tion ;  as  the  competence  of  examiners,  their  obligation  to  impartiality  esta- 
blished upon  oath,  the  publicity  of  the  examination,  and  the  adequate 
appointment  of  its  subjects. 
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hands  of  the  Municipal,  body,)  declined  beneath  the  leyel,  mor^ 
especially,  of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  Universities.  For  these  Uni- 
versities, while  sedulous  and  successful  in  filling  their  Chairs  intL 
the  most  illustrious  teachers,  were  always  unfortunately  remi^  m 
the  bestowal  of  their  academical  honours.* 


*  In  the  scattered  biographies  of  the  distingiushed  alumni  of  Ixmyain,  I 
find  it  almost  uniformly  recorded,  what  was  their  rank  in  the  graduation  list 
of  Arts.  Of  these  I  chance  to  have  ooted  a  few,  which  I  may  give  in  d^ru- 
nological  order. — In  1478,  Pope  Hadrian  YI.  is  Primas ;  in  1504,  M.  Do^{^l2^ 
Is  5th ;  in  1507,  R.  Tapperos  is  2d ;  in  1522,  H.  Triverins  is  Primus ;  il 
1527,  F.  Sonnius  is  Primus ;  in  1529,  C.  Jansenios  is  Primus ;  iu  1542.  E. 
Elenos  is  Primas ;  in  1556,  H.  Cuyckins  is  Primus,  and  H.  Gravins  is  5tli: 
in  1558,  J.  Molanus  is  6th ;  in  1561,  M.  Hovius  the  canonist  is  onlj  4$tk 
and  6.  Estlos,  the  great  theologian,  7th ;  in  1572,  however,  the  greater  L 
Lessius  is  Primus ;  in  1575,  P.  Lombardos,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  is  Prima«: 
in  1599,  Da  Trieu  the  logician  is  Primas ;  iu  1604,  C.  Jansenins  (&:«: 
whom  the  Jansenists)  is  Primus ;  in  1606,  the  philosopher  FromondiB  n 
8d,  &c.  &c.  <&c. 
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(C.)  ON  A  REFORM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES,  WITH 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  OXFORD ;  AND  LIMITED 

TO  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

Any  project  for  the  reform  of  old  and  wealthy  schools,  like  the 
great  Enghsh  Universities,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  if  practical 
possibility  is  to  be  combined  with  theoretical  (not  to  say  perfec- 
tion, but)  improvement.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  devise  the 
scheme  of  a  faultless  University,  if  we  are  allowed  to  abstract 
from  circumstances.     It  is  easy,  even,  to  discover  and  to  expose 
defects.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace, — how  an  ancient  institution 
may  gradually  degenerate, — how  certain  private  interests  may 
succeed  in  gidning  a  preponderance  over  the  common  good, — 
how  these  interests,  if  left  unchecked,  may  introduce,  foster,  and 
defend  the  most  calamitous  abuses, — ^until,  at  length,  the  semi- 
nary may  be,  de  facto,  the  punctual  converse  of  itself,  de  jure. 
And  such,  in  truth,  is  the  condition  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge ;  for  no  greater  contrast  can,  even  be  conceived, 
than  are  exhibited  by  these  venerable  schools,  in  what  they  actu- 
ally are,  and  in  what  they  profess,  and,  as  controlled  by  statute, 
must  profess  themselves  to  be.     In  two  of  the  preceding  articles, 
(pp.  386-463,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  signalise  and  to  explain, 
how  these  Universities,  as  seminaries  of  education,  present  an 
almost  diametrical  opposition  between  their  actual  and  their  legal 
existence.    By  statute,  they  are  organised  as  schools  of  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  (as  a  preliminary  of  all  liberal  professions) 
of  the  liberal  Arts ;  but,  in  fact,  the  only  instruction  which  they 
now  afford,  is  in  the  lowest  department  of  this  last  faculty  alone. 
Intra-academical  study  is  now  illegally  commuted  with  extra- 
academical  standing.     Degrees, — privileged  certificates  of  com- 
petency,— evacuated  of  all  truth,  are  now  lavished  without  the 
legal  conditions  of  university  instruction  and  university  examina- 
tion.    In  short,  the  public  incorporation  and  its  public  instruction 
are  now  illegally  extinguished ;  illegally  superseded,  but  not  rea- 
sonably supplied  by  the  private  Houses  and  their  private  tuition. 
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In  fine,  the  statutes  of  the  institution  are  now  only  performed 
through  a  system  of  perjury,  disgraceful  to  the  school,  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country,  and  as  pervasive  in  these  Universities,  as  it  is, 
fortunately,  elsewhere  unexampled. 

So  much  I  have  alleged,  because  so  much,  I  am  conTinced,  is 
true.     But  I  would  not  assert,  that  what  has  been  irregularly 
abolished,  is  all  deserving  of  restoration,  nor,  that  what  has  irre- 
gularly sprung  up,  is  all  deserving  of  abolition.     On  the  contrary, 
the  very  fact,  that  a  state  of  right  could  have  been  so  totally,  and 
yet  so  quietly,  reversed,  affords  a  presumption  that  what  was 
passively  abrogated,  was  itself  but  feeble ;  and  though,  with  pro- 
per fostering,  the  feeble  might  have  ultimately  waxed  strong,  still 
it  would  be  a  rash  conclusion,  that  in  the  old  and  legal  there  was 
nothing  but  good,  in  the  new  and  intrusive  nothing  bat  evil.     At 
present,  waiving  all  discussion  in  regard  to  the  professional  Facul- 
ties, and  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  school  of  liberal,  or 
general  education^ — to  the  fundamental  Faculty  of  Arts  alone ;  it 
will  more  than  suffice  for  what  we  can  at  present  even  perfunc- 
torily accomplish,  to  inquire : — How  do  the  English  Universities, 
how,  in  particular,  does  Oxford,  the  principal  of  these,  execute 
its  one  greatest,  nay,  now,  its  one  only  educational  fotiction, — 
cidtivate,  in  general,  the  mental  facuUiee,  prepare  Us  alumni  far 
any  liberal  pursuit  in  life,  by  concentrating  their  awakened  eforii. 
in  studies  (oljectir/ely)  the  most  important,  and  (subjectively)  the 
most  improving  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  requisite  to  fol- 
low out  a  certain  order.  For,  it  is  evident,  that  before  proceedbg 
to  consider  what  ought  to  be,  we  should  have  previously  ascer- 
tained what  is,  accomplished.  I  shall,  accordingly,  inquire  and 
endeavour  to  determine, — ^first  of  all,  what  Oxford,  as  an  instro- 
ment  of  education,  does  actually  perform, — Oxford  as  it  is;  and 
thereafter,  how,  in  consistency  with  its  institutions,  it  may,  in  this 
respect,  be  improved, — Oxford  as  it  might  be. 

I.  Oxford  as  it  is. — It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  determine,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  general  efficiency  of 
Oxford,  as  compared  with  any  other  University.  But  Oxford,  as 
it  notv  exists,  is  not  a  single  educational  organ.  It  is  a  congeries 
of  such  organs ;  each  of  its  twenty-four  private  Houses  consti- 
tuting one ;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the  public  University,  in  its 
Examination  for  the  primary  degree,  affords  an  irrecusable 
standard  by  which  we  may  very  accurately  measure  the  relative 
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efficiency  of  these  several  organs.  If,  therefore,  we  find,  that 
these,  compared  among  themselves,  afford,  in  the  Examination, 
for  a  series  of  years,  very  different  and  still  very  uniform  results ; 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  infer,  that  one  House  is  comparatively  a 
good,  another  comparatively  a  bad,  instrument  of  education  ; — be 
warranted  to  determine,  even  on  an  Oxford  standard,  what  every 
Oxford  House  docs,  may,  and  should  accomplish  ; — be  enabled,  in 
fine,  to  generalise  the  circumstances,  by  which  such  accomplish- 
ment is  there  furthered  or  impeded  ; — and,  consequently,  to  judge 
what  are  the  most  feasible  measures,  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  this  University.  The  same  comparison,  with  the  same 
results,  may  also,  it  is  evident,  be  instituted  between  the  efficiency 
of  the  same  House  at  one  period,  and  its  efficiency  at  another. 

Taking,  therefore,  as  the  standard  of  academical  proficiency 
the  public  Examination  in  its  two  Departments,  and  its  four 
Classes  of  Honour  ;  I  proceed  to  apply  tliis  to  the  several  Houses. 
And  (as  shewn  in  the  following  Table)  in  two  different  ways  :  the 
one  giving  the  comparative  eminence  of  those  educated  in  each 
House,  (there  I.) ;  the  other,  the  comparative  eminence  of  those 
who  in  each  House  act  as  educators,  (there  H.) 

In  reference  to  the  Instructed :  The  Table  shews  of  each  House 
the  number  of  its  undergraduates  (a) ;  then  the  absolute  number 
of  the  honours  obtained  by  them  in  each  department  and  in  every 
class  (b,  c) ;  then  the  absolute  number  of  Double  Firsts  (d) ;  lastly, 
the  number  of  First  Class  Honours  in  either  department  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  competitors  (g,  h) ;  but  previously,  by 
the  same  relation,  the  classes  of  each  department  valued  from 
lowest  to  highest,  as  1,  2,  3,  4  (e,  f).     On  this  proportion  in  L.  H., 
proceeding  only  to  the  first  decimal,  I  have  arranged  the  Houses ; 
when  equal  in  L.  H.,  their  difference  in  D.  M.  has  then  deter- 
mined the  order.     I  have  taken,  as  a  sufficient  period,  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1847 ;  (the  Calendar  of  1848  being  the  only 
one  within  my  reach  when  the  Table  was  abstracted ;)  and  I  was 
compelled  (for  the  same  reason)  to  make  the  number  of  under- 
graduates of  the  last  year  stand  for  an  average  of  the  whole 
ten. 

In  reference  to  the  Instructors :  TIic  Table  shews,  in  each 
House  :  first,  absolutely,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  Academi- 
cal Honours  belonging  to  its  several  educators,  whether  Tutors 
or  Readers  (i,  k) ;  and  secondly,  the  Highest  Honours,  in  either 
department,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  educators  (1,  m). — 
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^^dar  of  1861,  the  Instructors  being  accidentaUy  not  marked  in  that  of  im 
«w  CoUege  exercised  its  unhappy  pri-il^«:e  of  examining  and  passing  its  own 
L--^«8  for  a  degree. 
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This  latter  part  of  the  Table  is  (for  the  reason  assigned)  whoUv 
calculated  on  the  year  1847.* 

Looking,  then,  to  the  Table,  and  to  its  first  part ; — we  bert* 
see,  that  one  House  differs  marTellousIy  from  another  in  what  :r 
performs.  The  esprit  de  corps  is  fully  as  remarkable  in  College* 
as  in  Regiments ;  although  individual  competency  and  courage 
must,  on  the  average,  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all.  Thns 
wliile  one  Regiment  is  for  generations  known  as  the  "  fighting,** 

another  as  "  the  flying, ;'*  so  (what  is  more  intelligible,)  in 

one  College  a  first  class  is  merely  of  commonplace  respectability, 
whilst  in  another  it  is  a  kind  of  secular  dignity,  and  not  to  b 
plucked,  there  even  confers  an  enviable  distinction. 

Comparing,  therefore,  the  Houses  in  Liter<B  Humaniores : — lu 


*  This  Table  thas  aflTonls,  (apart  from  iuaccniacies,)  not  the  veiy  trmh. 
but  only  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  it. 

The  number  of  Umiergraduates^  in  the  several  House?,  ought  to  have  befs 
calculated,  not  on  one,  but  on  an  average  of  all  the  ten  years, — ^The  sun* 
applies  to  the  Instructors,  Their  average  academical  eminence,  for  tlf 
several  Colleges,  ought  to  have  been  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  evcTT 
year,  and  not  assumed  on  the  last  alone.  Bat  as  I  was  unable,  as  stattrtl 
when  the  abstract  was  made,  to  accomplish  this,  the  Table  must  stand  as  it 
is ;  for  I  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  reconstruct  it.  Nor  do  I  think, 
that  the  result  would  vary  in  any  point  of  importance ;  for  collegial  accom- 
modation has  been  long  inadequate;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lodging  out 
during  the  first  four  yeai-s  is  not  allowed ;  whilst  the  standard  of  instrudiMn 
in  a  House  does  not  frequently  nor  rapidly  change.  It  might,  however,  be 
interesting,  had  we  Tables  of  the  kind,  adequately  executed, — say  for  even- 
five  years. 

In  regard  to  the  vahuOion  of  the  Classes,  on  which  I  have  arranged  tb^ 
Houses,  in  their  educational  eminence.  I  have  a  remark  to  make. — ^Tht^ 
valuation  is  unfavourable  to  First  Classes ;  therefore,  to  the  higher  Colleges. 
which  preponderate  in  Highest  Honours.  For,  whUe  the  three  infen<:<r 
classes  testify,  that  a  candidate  is  above  one  minimum,  they  testify  that  br 
is  below  another ;  whereas,  the  First  Class,  while  it  testifies  that  a  Candi- 
date is  above  a  certain  minimum,  takes  no  account  of  how  much  or  ho« 
little  he  exceeds  it.  It  thus  contains  and  equalises  the  most  unequal  pro- 
ficiencies ;  that  which  is  just  competent,  and  that  which  is  far  more  thu 
competent.  I  was,  however,  unwilling  that  any  possible  objection  should  Ite 
taken  on  the  ground, — ^that  the  valuation  was,  in  any  respect,  arbitrarr. 
Accordingly,  I  allow  every  advantage  to  those  Houses  which  rejoice  in  their 
amount  of  respectable,  though  humbler  honours. 

A  Double  First  evidences  both  talent  and  a  power  of  application.  But  it 
only  proves  that  a  candidate  (with  competent  ability)  has  prepared  himself 
in  two  complements,  each  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  a  First  Class. 
Of  more  it  testifies  nothing. 
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[his  department,  we  find  that /our  Houses,  (two  Colleges  and  two 
tialls,)  containing  above  a  hundred  undergraduates,  have  during 
:he  decade  no  First  Class  Honours  at  all. — Again,  discounting 
:he3e,  and  comparing  only  the  Houses  which  have  compassed  this 
listinction,  we  find  that  one  College  is,  on  this  standard,  eighteen 
)imes  more  efficient  than  another. — Finally,  the  same  discount 
being  made,  the  valued  classes  afford  a  similar  result;  some 
Colleges,  by  a  full  average,  in  this  the  principal  department, 
approving  themselves  four  and  a  half,  and,  the  discount  not 
made,  ten,  times  better  instruments  of  education  than  others. 

In  ZHscipliwe  MathematicoB,  the  difference,  if  less  important, 
is  hardly  less  signal.  During  the  decade,  seveii  Houses,  (three 
Colleges  and  four  Halls,)  and  with  an  average  of  undergraduates 
considerably  above  two  hundred,  shew  no  First  Class  Honours; — 
and  of  these,  two  (a  College  and  a  Hall)  have  no  Honour,  even  oj 
the  lowest, — Again,  discounting  these,  and  taking  only  the  Houses 
which  have  attained  to  a  first  class,  still  we  find,  in  this  respect, 
one  College  more  than  ten  tunes  superior  to  another. — Finally, 
making  the  same  discount ;  on  the  criterion  of  the  whole  Honours 
valiied.  College  excels  College,  as  an  educational  organ,  by  nearly 
a  twelvefold  difference. 

But  in  the  last  place,  (discountiiig  All  Souls  and  the  Halls),  and 
taking  the  Aa^  proportion  of  the  highest  College  as  a  mean,  we 
have  the  following  results  : 

L.  H. — In  Valued  Classes  :  three  colleges  are  of  the  very  mean 
(1  :  0  •  8) ;  eight  above ;  and  eight  below  it. — In  First  Classes : 
of  the  mean  (1  :  8),  we  have  one  college ;  above  it  three ;  and 
below  it  fifteen. 

JD,  M. — In  Valued  Classes  :  we  have  of  the  mean  (1:2*4)  one 
college ;  above  it  seveii ;  and  below  it  eleven, — In  First  Classes  : 
there  are  above  the  mean  (1:18)  four  colleges ;  and  below  it 
fifteen.* 


*  I  may  append  the  following  proportions,  though  I  see  there  are  probably 
several  minor  inacenracies.  But  I  cannot  go  through  the  labour  of  correction ; 
more  especially  as  they  are  irrelevant  to  my  argument,  and  do  not  affect 
the  general  result. 

A)  Litera  Humaniores.    Proportion  of — 
All  classified  (923),  to  all  (here)  unhonoured  graduates  (1932  ?),  as  1 :   2*1 
The  three  higher  classes  (609),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (2110),  as  1 :  8*5 
The  two  higher  classes  (324),  to  all  graduates  below  them  (2395),  as  1 :   7*0 
The  highest  class  (104),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2615),  as  1 :  25  *  3 

The  highest  (104),  to  all  other  classes  (819),  as  .         .       1:8-0 
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Now,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  yery  best  of  these  Houses  aoeoai> 
plishes  far  less,  than,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might.  But  thb  is 
not  proTod,  — at  least  not  obtmsiTely .  It  is,  however,  proTed,  that 
some  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  throwing  out  the  worst,  and  judging 
only  by  the  most  favourable  criterion, — ^that  some  of  the  Oxford 
Houses  now  perform,  as  academical  instruments,  five^ — ten, — /j/ieen. 
—Bj  twenty  times  more  than  others.  But  it  is  clear,  that,  unless 
from  ignorance  or  compulsion,  no  one  in  his  senses  would  ^nploy 
a  workman,  pay  him  too  the  wages  of  a  first-rate  artificer,  who  is 
worse, — ^not  to  say,  five,  ten,  twenty  times  worpe,  than  a  brother 
operative.  Yet  the  father,  who  would  deem  it  unimaginable  to 
send  his  son  to  a  second-rate  dancing-school,  complacently  enters 
him  of  a  tenth-rate  College  ;  where  the  youth  is  soon,  by  precept 
and  example,  accomplished  for  life, — as  a  conceited  ignoramus,  a 
hopeless  idler ;  whilst  the  State  standing  by,  tolerates,  nay  pro- 
tects the  illegal  monopoly,  which  a  body  of  men,  wholly  unquali- 
fied, as  a  body,  for  instructors,  have  long  usurped,  in  the  privileged 
seminaries  of  the  English  Church  and  of  the  English  nation. 

Looking  again  to  the  Table  in  its  second  part,  we  see,  in  some 
degree,  how  these  startling  differences  arise.  We  see,  that  tbt' 
relative  eminence  of  the  Houses,  estimated  by  the  academical 
honours  of  the  taught,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  academical 
distinction  of  the  teachers.  We  see  further,  how  the  geneml 
academical  eminence  of  the  instructors,  is  not  such  as  to  qualify 
them  to  assume,  far  less  exclusively  to  engross,  the  function  oi 
academical  education.  A  competent  education  supposes,  that  tb^ 
educator  possesses  two,  and  two  conjunct,  qualities :  1**,  that  be 
should  be  able  to  aid,  to  aid  but  not  to  relieve,  his  pupil  in  the 

B)  Diaciplin<B  MathemaHciB.    Proportion  of — 
All  classified  (255),  to  all  (here)  nnhonoured  graduates  (2618  ?},  as 
The  three  higher  classes  (149),  to  all  gradaates  below  them  ( 1902),  as 
The  two  higher  classes  (108),  to  all  gradaates  below  them  (1943),  as 
The  highest  class  (45),  to  all  graduates  below  it  (2006),  as 
The  highest  (45),  to  all  the  other  classes  (210),  as       .        .        . 

C)  Both  Departments,    Proportion  of— 
All  the  Mathematical  (255),  to  all  the  Literary  Hodoiub  (923),  as 
Exclnsive  honomrs  in  D.M.  (136?)  to  exc.  honom-s  in  L  H.  (822?),  as 
Men  hononred  (958?),  to  men  nnhononred  (1796),  as 
First  class  in  D.M.  (45),  to  First  class  in  L.H.  (104),  as     . 
Men  of  First  class  in  L.H.  not  in  D.M.  (79?)  to  whole  dass  (104),  as 
Men  of  First  dass  in  D.M.  not  in  L.H.  (10?)  to  whole  class  (46),  as  1 
Doable  Firsts  (10),  to  all  other  gradaates  (2855  ?),  as 
Doable  Firsts  (10),  to  all  other  honoured  gradaates  (958?),  as     . 
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effort  of  attaining  knowledge  ;  2"*,  that  he  should,  in  his  own  per- 
son, exhibit  a  pattern  of  learning,  capable  of  inspiring  his  pupil 
with  discontent  at  any  present  advancement,  and  a  resolution  to 
be  satisfied  with  no  humble  acquisition.  These  conjunct  condi- 
tions, the  coUegial  instructors  of  Oxford  are  seen,  by  the  Oxford 
standard  itself,  not  only  not  to  fulfil,  but  actually  to  reverse. 
"  Ignorance  on  stilts."  For  they  are,  in  general,  unable  either 
to  assist  their  pupils  in,  or  to  animate  them  to,  an  ever  higher 
progress;  whereas  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  infect  them 
with  discouragement,  to  affect  them  with  disgust,  or  to  lull  them 
into  a  self-satisfied  conceit. — (  To  say  iwthing  of  the  HaUs :) 

As  to  LitercB  Humaniores,  the  Highest  Honours  are  not,  even 
in  this  primary  department,  attained  by  the  great  body  of  those 
who  assume  the  collegial  office  of  education. — Of  Instructors, 
si<vty-Mac  in  number,  above  a  half  (37)  are  not  of  the  First 
Class  ;  of  the  Tutors,  in  number  ^/br^y-mn€,  nearly  a  Aa^(23)are 
similarly  deficient ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  about  five  sixths  (14) 
of  the  seventeen  simple  Readers,     Only  a  single  College  (Balliol*) 

*  It  afforded  me  gi-eat  satisfaction  to  find,  that  Balliol,  the  oldest  College 
in  the  University,  stands  so  decidedly  pre-eminent  in  this  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  present  efficiency  of  its  Honses ;  a  College,  in  which  I  spent  the 
happiest  of  the  happy  years  of  yonth,  which  is  never  recollected  bnt  with 
affection,  and  from  which,  as  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  I  carried  into  life  a 
taste  for  those  studies  which  have  constituted  the  most  interesting  of  my 
subsequent  pursuits. 

I.  Looking  to  the  Instructed, 

In  the  first  place,  the  Honours  being  absolutely  considered. — Here,  not 
distinguishinff  the  two  departments  : — Balliol  surpasses  every  other  House  in 
the  number  of  these,  high  and  low,  indifferently  added^  (117), — except  Christ 
Church ;  but  Christ  Church,  by  far  the  largest  House  in  the  University, 
whilst  it  exceeds  Balliol  in  the  number  of  Honours,  of  all  kinds  and  degrees, 
by  one-fourth  (29),  exceeds  it  also  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  these  by 
five-fourths  (102). — Again,  distinguishing  the  departments  : — Balliol  main- 
tains the  same  superiority  in  either,  as  in  both. — Of  Highest  (or  First  CUus) 
Honours;  Balliol,  of  all  the  Houses,  exhibits, — ^most  in  the  combined  depart- 
ments (28), — most  in  the  Litera  Humaniores  (17), — ^most  in  the  DiscipliruB 
Mathematic€B  (6).  In  the  first  and  second  respect,  its  Honours  are,  in  fact, 
nearly  double  those  of  any  other  House ;  whilst  Christ  Church,  a  College  so 
much  more  numerous,  shows  only  of  these,  in  theL.  H.,  seven,  in  theD.  M., 
three.  ' 

In  the  second  place,  considering  the  number  of  Honours  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  undergraduates  :— Balliol  stands  first,  whether  we  confound 
the  two  departments  or  distinguish  them. — ^And  taking  the  Highest  Honours  : 
Balliol,  in  like  manner,  proportionally  surpasses  every  other  House,  whether 
the  First  Classes  be  drawn  indifferently  from  both  departments  or  specially 
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has  ail  its  instructors,  and  these  here  aiD< 
Class ;  whereas,  in  three,  no  instructor  ^ 

from  each  : — with  exceptions  of  two  lesser  C< 
surpassed  by  Corpus  in  L.  H.,  by  Merton  ai 
likewise,  stands  highest  in  the  amount,  abso 
"  Double  Firsts,''^ — three :  this  number  being  oi 
ment  obtained  in  all  the  Colleges  during  the  dc 

biting  more  than  one Finally,  valuing  the  do 

fourth  part  of  the  first,  Balliol  (though  this  vi 
hardiy  fair  to  it,)  still  predominates,  both  in  the 
with  two  exceptions  of  close  equality,  in  these 
Of  the  relative  superiority  of  Balliol  in  the  inferi 
depaitment,  I  must  refer  to  the  Table. 

(In  refeiTing  to  the  Calendar  of  1851,  whicli 
find  that  the  relative  superiority  of  Balliol  is  i 
during  the  three folloicing  years.  With  far  less  t\ 
petitors,  Balliol  carries  off  three  times  (9)  the  u 
honours  obtained  by  the  largest  college,  Christ 
and  Corpus,  the  Colleges  which,  in  this  respect, 
during  these  years  no  literary  First  Classes  at 
Balliol  is  also  superior  (to  say  nothing  of  Christ  ( 
Corpus,  in  L.  H. ;  but  is  rather  inferior  to  these 
sity,  and  Christ  Church  have  also  each  a  Double 
II.  Looking  to  the  Instructors. 

Balliol  is  the  only  House,  (as  stated  in  the  tex 
(Tutors  and  Readers)  are  First-Class-men ;  and 
these  are  all  First  Class  men  in  L.  H.  BaUiol  liki 
House,  both  in  the  absolute,  and  in  the  propo 
Honours  shown  by  its  Instructors  in  the  two  del 
as  also  in  the  department  of  L.  H.  alone.— Indeed, 
Balliol,  (Merton  and  Exeter,)  have  even  all  tbeii 
in  L.  H.,  and  in  the  foimer  of  these  the  Tutors 
Chnrch  and  Jesus  the  five  Instructors  have,  in  ( 

them,  only  a  single  Highest  Honour Balliol,  in  i 

which  the  Readers  are  all  distinguished  by  the  sar 
the  single  exception  of  University,  and  m  that  col 
Reader.  These  are  three  out  of  sixteen.  (Of  the  4 
as  of  minor  importance,  I  say  nothing.) 

This  relative  superiority,  both  in  teacher  and  ti 
coUegial  and  academical  efficiency  is,  in  the  pres 
Universities,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  Tntt 
the  personal— on  the  accidental  qualities  of  a  Head 
in  practice  the  nomination  of  Tutors,  and,  in  general 
tion  is  determined  by  hhn.  And  Dr  Jenkyns,  a* 
fairly  claim,  for  his  own,  the  comparative  excellence 
is  it  to  his  zeal,  intelligence,  and  liberality,  (thongl 
cessor  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,)  that  this  College  1; 
great,  and  yet  so  unobtrusive,  a  pre-eminence  amoi 
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Honour.  Seven  colleges  show  their  instructors  thus  classified,  in 
only  the  proportion — of  one  in  five  (2), — of  one  in  four  (1), — of 
0716  in  three  (4).     And  so  forth. 

The  DiscipliruE  Mathematicce  are,  in  difficulty  and  importance, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  LitersB  Humaniores ;  but,  even  to  this 
inferior  department,  the  coUegial  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  obtru- 
sively inadequate. — The  Tutors,  the  principal  and  only  regular 
instructors,  whilst  not  less  than  one-half  of  them  have  been  of  the 
First  Class  in  L.  H.,  show  less  even  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  body 
in  the  JFirst  Class  ofD,  M.  They  are  even  excelled  in  this  by  the 
mere  Headers.  Nmie  of  the  Colleges  shews  this  Honour  in  the 
highest  proportion ;  none,  in  fact,  shews  it  in  a  higher  proportion 
to  the  number  of  instructors,  than  as  orie  to  three,  except  ttvo 


tations  of  Oxford.    The  undergraduates  of  Balliol  are  not  drawn  from  the 
chosen  pupils  of  a  great  classical  school ;  they  are  not  elected  to  the  College 
for  their  previous  acquirements,  and  after  a  wide  competition ;  they  are  not 
a  few  foundation  scholars,  but,  by  a  great  preponderance,  independent  mem- 
bers.    A  certain  minimum,  indeed,  of  scholarship  is,  I  believe,  now  wisely 
made  a  requisite  of  admission.    But  the  main  reason  of  the  average  superi- 
ority of  the  Balliol  men,  in  the  final  examination,  must  be  sought  for,  in  a 
better  awakening  within  the  College,  of  their  studious  activity,  and  in  their 
superior  tuition.    The  single  advantage  which  Balliol  may  claim,  is — that 
its  Fellowships  are  open ;  and  the  instructors,  therefore,  may  be  all  competent 
to  the  work.    Merton,  the  second  College,  both  in  true  historical  antiquity, 
and  In  educational  eminence,  has  great  advantages,  from  its  Portionists  (14), 
a  large  proportion  of  its  undergi*adnates,  being  (to  say  nothing  of  its  clerks) 
elected  by  the  College,  after  a  trial  of  comparative  merit,  and  from  a  large 
sphere  of  competition.    But  nothing  could  stand  against  Corpus,  the  third 
College  as  an  educational  institution,  if  it  did  not  burthen  itself  by  an 
extra  weight  of  Grentlemen  Commoners  (6).    The  "  Scholars "  (20),  who 
constitute  the  far  greatest  amount  of  its  undergraduates,  are  all  elected  by 
the  College  from  a  wide  enough  circle ;  they  are,  therefore,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, picked  men.    And  so  in  Lincoln,  University,  and  the  other  higher 
Colleges.    All  this  only  enhances  the  merit  of  Balliol.     But  how  much  of 
collegia!  etiiciency,  with  and  apart  from  such  advantages,  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  a  CoUegial  Head,  is  known  to  those  who  have  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  English  academical  system.     By  him,  through  the 
spirit  which  he  diffuses,  is  principally  determined  the  literaiy  level  of  the 
Fellows,  and  altogether,  I  may  safely  assert,  the  efficiency  of  the  Tutora. 
But  to  raise,  of  necessity,  the  standard  of  tutorial  competency,— to  stimulate 
effectually,  certainly,  universally,  the  exertion  of  the  student, — and  to  direct 
it,  withal,  on  the  most  improving  applications  ;  these  are  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  any  beneficial  change  in  the  present  routhie  of  the  Univei-sity  and 
Colleges. 
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(Queen's  and  University) ;  whilst  in  pvt  the  instmctors,  and  in 
ton  the  Tutors,  are  destitute  of  it  altogether. — And  so  forth.* 

This  is  just  the  result  we  should  anticipate  from  knowing  two 
things  : — Firstly,  that  the  collegial  hodj  (Fellows  and  Head)  was 
not  in  general  constituted  by  capacity  and  learning  ; — Secondly, 
that  this  body  had  been  allowed  furtively  to  usurp,  from  the  Unir 
versity,  the  whole  function  of  academical  instruction.  Hence  mar 
be  exp!aincd  : — l"",  The  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  system  as 
a  whole ; — 2*,  The  mighty  difference  between  College  and  Col- 
lege, as  academical  instruments,  either  from  the  chronic  acddent 
of  a  better  constitution,  or  from  the  temporary  accident  of  a  better 
collegial  staff,  and,  consequently,  a  better  collegial  spirit ; — and 
3*",  From  this  last  accident,  the  remarkable  contrast  of  a  College 
with  itself,  in  respect  of  its  comparative  efficiency  at  one  period, 
and  its  comparative  inefficiency  at  another.  The  Table  manifests 
the  two  former  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  something  in 
illustration  of  the  third. 

But  now,  as  I  can  afford  only  to  be  brief,  I  must  limit  the 
consideration  to  a  single  College,  and  to  First  Classes,  I  shall 
however,  take  as  the  example,  the  most  numerous,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  favourably  appointed  College f  in  the  Univer- 
sity— Christ  Church.  Of  the  times  to  be  compared,  the  oik' 
shall  be  the  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  first  institution  c^ 
classified  examinations  for  the  degree,  in  1807 ;  the  other,  tin- 
period  of  ten  years  ending  in  1847,  (the  year  with  which  thv 
Calendar  before  me  terminates.)  The  one  year  (1837)  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  periods,  is,  for  uniformity  and  tht- 

*  I  am  folly  aware  that  an  Examinatioii  like  that  of  Oxford,  is  (to  q^eak 
only  of  the  L.  H.)  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  test  of  scholarship  than  of  ori^- 
nal  talent, — in  so  far  as  these  can  be  divorced ;  and  that  other  evidence,  saj 
that  of  an  able  book,  onght  to  be  subsequently  taken  into  the  estimate.  Bst 
however  limited,  (and  of  its  impartiality  I  have  never  heard  a  doubt,)  thi^ 
Examination  ought,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  proof,  so  far  to  be  relied  on ; 
more  especially  when  a  candidate,  not  of  very  nervous  temperament,  has 
aimed  at  academical  distinction.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  collegial  instruct ots 
such  supplementary  or  countervailing  evidence  can  rarely  be  adduced ;  for, 
with  two  or  three  honourable  exceptions,  none  of  them  have  enabled  tbe 
world  to  gage  their  competency,  by  publication. 

t  I  say  only  "  in  some  respects :"  for  the  "  Students  "  of  Christ  Chunrb 
are  of  those  collegial  ^^  institutions  *'  which  Bishop  Coplestone  justly  calb 
*^  the  ivarst,^^  (above,  p.  399) ;  and  Christ  Church  admits  a  more  mioieitm> 
body  of  Gentlemen  Commoners,  the  academical  opprobrium,  than  any  other 
House  in  the  University.     (See  below.) 
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convenience  of  numeration,  omitted.  The  former  period,  be  it 
obserred,  I  shall  call  the  three  decades^  the  latter  the  one 
deccLde, 

Double  Firsts. — In  the  three  decades  Christ  Church,  com- 
mencing the  series,*  shows  of  these,  twerOy-mne;  whilst  all  the 
other  Houses  hare,  among  them,  only  thirty-two.  The  former 
and  latter  have  thus,  on  an  average,  severally,  about  one  Double 
First  otr-year:  but  the  honour,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
undergraduates,  is  in  Christ  Church,  (with  its  186,)  rather  more 
than  1  : 6 ;  in  the  other  Houses,  (with  their  1346,)  rather  more 
than  1 :  42.  The  College  is  thus  seven  times  superior  to  the  Uni- 
versity.— In  the  one  decade,  things  are,  however,  marvellously 
chsmged.  For  whilst  the  other  Houses  maintain  the  proportion 
of  1 :  45  ;  Christ  Church,  having  now  no  Double  fHrst,  sinks  to 
the  negative  proportion  of  0 :  186, — disappears. 

First  Cfkuses  in  Literce  Humaniores. — In  the  three  decades 
Chrifit  Church  can  boast  of  these  honours, — nin^y-seven;  that  is, 
in  their  proportion  to  the  number  of  undergraduates  as  1 : 1  *  9  ; 
whereas  the  other  Houses,  together,  have  of  these  only  tvuo  hun- 
dred and  forty ;  that  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  1:5*6. 
Christ  Church,  in  this  respect,  is  thus  ahead  of  the  University, 
in  a  threefold  proportion. — The  superiority  is  however  reversed 
in  the  one  decade :  Christ  Church  now  showing  a  proportion  of 
only  1 : 9  •  0 ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  University  shows  a  propor- 
tion of  1 : 4  *  6, — ^that  is,  beats  the  College  by  two  to  one. — In  the 
three  decades,  of  these  honours :  Christ  Church  has  an  annual 
average  of  3*2;  the  other  Houses  an  annual  average  of  only 
8 '  0. — In  the  one  decade,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  Church  exhibits 
only  an  annual  average  of  0  *  7 ;  whilst  the  other  Houses  exhibit 
an  annual  average  of  9  *  7.    Christ  Church  has  thus  faUen  to  little 
more  than  a  fifth  of  its  former  height ;  whereas  the  University 
at  large  has,  by  nearly  a  fifth,  arisen. 

First  Classes  in  Disciplince  Mathematicce. — In  the  three  de- 
cades, Christ  Church  has  of  these,  seventy-two;  that  is,  in  the 
proportion  of  honours  to  numbers,  as  1:2*4;  whilst  the  other 
Houses  have  of  these  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-six;  that  is,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  1 :  10  *  0.  The  College  thus  beats  the 
University  by  more  than  four  to  one. — In  the  one  decade,  how- 
ever, this  relation  of  superiority  is  again  reversed ;  the  University 

*  At  the  head  of  the  series  stands — Robertus  Peel. 
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now  beating  the  College  by  more  than  two  to  one :  for  whik 
Christ  Church  has  sunk  to  a  proportion  of  1 :  21 '  0  ;  the  other 
Houses  continue  to  show  that  of  1 :  10 '  2. — In  the  tfuree  decades, 
the  annual  average  of  Christ  Church  is,  2  *  4 ;  of  the  UniTersitT 
at  large,  4  *  5. — But  in  the  one  decade,  whilst  Christ  Chnrch  h^ 
only  0*3;  the  general  aTerage,  per  annum,  is  4  *  2.  Thus  the 
efficiency  of  the  other  Houses  remains  nearly  stationary ;  wherea> 
that  of  Christ  Church  has  dwindled  even  to  an  eighth. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  contrast  of  a  College,  in  the  spirit  ot 
study,  to  itself :  Christ  Church,  in  the  former  period,  rising  ^ 
proudly,  fsur  above  the  level  of  the  University,  as,  in  the  latter, 
it  has  subsided  humbly,  far  beneath  it.  A  display  of  tJie  caiees 
of  this  declension  I  leave  for  those  competent  to  the  task ;  but  it 
will  be  found,  I  am  assured,  in  the  higher  instruction  and  th^ 
higher  example,  consequently,  in  the  higher  standard  and  higher 
determination  to  attain  it,  once  so  honourably  preyalent  in  x\a 
society,  and  now  so  unhappily  suspended.  But  such  fluctuations — 
such  lamentable  falls  are  only  possible  in  an  ill-regulated  Univ^- 
sity  ;  and  it  should  be  the  lum  of  any  academical  improvement  d 
Oxford,  no  longer  to  abandon  the  welfare  of  its  students  to  the 
accidents — of  private  effort,  the  exception,  of  private  renus^on.  the 
I'ulc,  but  securely  to  preserve,  by  public  measures,  in  equable 
and  proper  tension,  the  exertion  of  all  its  alumnL 

Such  (apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  objects  taught)  is  the 
present  state  of  educational  efficiency  in  the  Oxford  Houses,  a5 
exhibited  by  the  standard  of  the  Oxford  Examination.  Tbe 
institution  of  this  standard  was,  indeed,  decisive ;  it  constitutes 
even,  as  will  hereafter  be  apparent,  an  epoch  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  school.  It  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  raise  the  Univer- 
sity to  its  ancient  supremacy  above  the  Colleges,— or  rather  tbe 
Colleges  to  their  proper  level ;  nor  needs  it  any  wizard  to  foresee, 
that  the  public  Examination' must  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  th<? 
present  private  and  depressing  usurpation.  For  meting,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  proportion  of  ability  and  acquirement  found 
in  its  several  graduates,  this  their  relative  proficiency  it  signalise 
and  publishes  to  the  world.  The  world  is  thus  now  enabled,  as 
it  was  always  entitled,  to  ask : —  Why  should  the  piMiCy  and 
exclusively  priMeged^  education  of  Oxford  be  abandoned  to  tkosf 
— whether  College  Heads  or  College  Tutors — whom  Oxford  her- 
self reports,  as  comparatively  hicompetcnt ;  and  thisj  moreover, 
to  the  banishment,  from  academical  usefulness,  of  those    whow 
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Oxford  also  reports^  to  he  of  the  worthiest  among  her  sons?  The 
answer  is  precise.     This  is  done :  1*",  because  the  Heads  of  the 
collegial   interest,  were  for  a  certain  personal  advantage  in  the 
state  and  church,  unconstitutionally  raised  by  a  detestable  prime 
minister  (by  Archbishop  Laud,)  to  government  and  supremacy  in 
the   UniTersity,  though,  as  a  body,  wholly  unable,  from  their 
lights,  and  still  less  inclined  from  their  interests,  to  administer 
the  University,  in  furtherance  of  its  essential  ends.     2*",  Because 
the  collegial  bodies  have,  through  their  Heads,  for  their  private 
behoof,  and,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  superseded  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  office  of  instruction.     3"",  Because  these  bodies  not 
being,   in  general,  constituted  by  merit,  their  members,  though 
latterly  monopolising  all  privileged  education,  have  been,  in  gene- 
ral, unable  to  reach  even  the  higher  ranks  of  academical  suffi- 
ciency, far  less  the  eminence  which  ought  to  be  required  of  aca- 
demical instructors.    And  this  last  fact, — that  the  collegial  mono- 
polists of  university  education  are  not  in  general  the  persons  to 
be   constituted  into  the  guides,  patterns,  preceptors  of  studious 
youth  : — this  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  standard  of  aca- 
demical sufficiency,  the  examination  for  degrees;   and  in  the 
second,  by  a  comparison,  through  an  adequate  period,  of  one 
House  with  another,  and  even  of  one  House  with  itself,  in  regard 
of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of  education.     For  though  the 
standard  of  the  Examination  be  far  too  limited,  and  even  within 
its  limits  far  from  perfect ;  still,  on  the  average,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  evidence,  it  must  be  relied  on ;  and  this  we  may 
more  securely  do,  when  we  find  that  the  public  eminence  of  its 
instructors,  and  the  public  eminence  of  its  graduates,  are,  in  a 
College,  not  only  not  discordant,  but  far  more  in  unison  than 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated.      Now  judging  by  this 
combined  standard,  unless  the  collegial  interests,  as  a  whole,  had 
been  altogether  incompetent  to  the  work  of  academical  instruc- 
tion, and  left,  in  fact,  without  interference  to  do  as  little  as  it 
chose,  the  following  results  could  not  have  been  afifbrded.     For, 
as  we  have  seen,  {abstracting  f*om  All  Souls  and  the  Halls,) 
College  varies  from  College,  as  an  educational  instrument: — 1% 
in  the  more  important  department  of  L,  H.,  on  the  higher  stan- 
dard of  First  Classes,  eighteenfold,  and  on  the  standard  most 
favourable  to  mediocrity  of  Valued  Classes,  from  fmir  to  five- 
fold; 2",  in  the  less  important  department  of  D.  M.,  above  ten 
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times  on  the  more  ambitious  criterion  of  First  C 
twelve  times  on  the  humbler  criterion  of  Valued 
This  difference  of  House  and  House  ought, 
with  astonishment ;  at  least,  it  utterly  astonished 
prepared  to  expect  not  a  small,  I  was  wholly  un 
mighty,  contrast  which  the  coUegial  comparis 
manifests.  I  was  aware,  of  course,  that  men — t 
ordinary  little  more  than  the  passive  reflectors 
which  they  chance  to  receiye;  but  I  was  certa 
to  rate  far  higher  the  exceptive  number  of  thos< 
versity  like  Oxford,  would  pursue  their  studies 
all  external  constraint,  and  to  whom  the  offices  g 
prove,  in  fact,  more  impediments  than  aids.  * 
were,  and  in  numbers  not  to  be  overlooked,  whoi 
avail  to  raise  out  of  the  low  level  to  which  nati 
doomed  them.  Finally,  there  were  many,  who 
and  without  their  College,  for  the  tuition  whici 
satisfactorily  at  least,  find  publicly  or  within, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  Houses,  and  \ 
take  into  account,  as  tending  to  bring  the  Hous 
equality.  On  this  equalising  tendency  I  had  c 
too  much  indeed.  For  the  statistics  of  the  Tat 
formly,  notwithstanding  every  equalising  tendc 
academical  examinations  is  the  result  of  a  right 
tion,  and  how  rarely  the  honours  of  the  Uni 
except  by  competitors  trained  to  victory  thrc 
sound  coUegial  discipline.  But  such  a  discipl 
be  its  effect,  how  seldom,  if  ever,  is  it  now  affoi 
leges — ^in  full  efficiency  ?  For,  admitting  that 
fewer  Colleges  perform,  in  Oxford,  all  that,  as 
tutes,  they  should  and  can;  stiU  on  the  other 
and  more  numerous  Houses  are  seen,  on  the 
University  itself,  to  fail  most  signally  in  this  < 
which  they  pretend,  and  that  exclusively,  to  dis 
the  midst  of  this  manifold  and  obtrusive  defalc£ 
and  the  State  look  on;  the  nation  is  quietly 
education  for  which  it  has  especially  provided ; 
sive  privileges  are  still  suffered  to  subsist,  lon^ 
tions,  on  which  alone  these  were  originally  con 
illegally  suspended.      "  Not  individual  persons 
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great  Herder,  **  but  schools  and  universities,  outliye  themselves. 
In  semblance,  their  body  still  survives,  while  the  soul  has  long 
been  fled,  or  they  glide  about,  like  shades  of  the  departed,  among 
the  figures  of  the  living.     Once  vrere  they  so  useful,  and  there 
lay  in  them  the  germ  of  a  great  developement.     But  all  has  its 
appointed  limit.   The  form  which  still  remains  has  overlived  itself. 
Alas !   to  what  a  century  do  they  recall  us  I   To  the  strange  tastes 
of  long  buried  generations !    There  they  stand,  establishments  of 
a  bygone  time,  in  all  its  pressure  I    They  follow  not  the  genius  of 
the  age,  and,  incapable  of  renewing  with  it  their  youth,  have  thus 
fallen  from  their  ancient  usefulnes."     But  the  English  Universi- 
ties, and  Oxford  in  particular,  though  ancient,  are  not  so  much 
superannuated  as  diseased.    Though  enfeebled,  certainly,  they  do 
not  so  much  manifest  the  symptoms  of  death,  as  of  a  suspension, 
or  rather  metastasis,  of  life ;  for  their  original,  their  statutory  con- 
stitution is  superseded,  but  superseded,  not  for  public,  but  for 
priyate,  advantage.     The  better  hope,  therefore,  of  their  restora- 
tion.    For  the  old  and  legal  is  gone ;  while  no  respect  is  due  to 
the  modern,  which  has  only  too  long  been  suffered  perfidiously  to 
usurp  its  place.     Oxford  may,  indeed,  be  resembled  to  a  vene- 
rable oak ;  whose  abated  vigour  is  diverted  from  heart  to  bark, 
but  this  cortical  life,  now  only  manifested  in  its  suckers,  is.  in  fact, 
wholly  expended  in  these  parasitic  offshoots,  which,  while  they 
waste  without  replacing,  are  allowed  to  represent,  as  they  con- 
ceal, the  parent  tree. 

**  Stat  magni  naminis  umbra, 

Qoalis  fmgifero  qnercns  subUmis  in  agro 
Exavias  veteres  popnli,  sacrataqne  gestans 
Dona  ducum ;  nee  jam  validis  radicibns  hserens, 
Pondere  fixa  sue  est,  nndosqne  per  aera  ramos 
Effuudens,  trunco,  non  frondibns,  efficit  nmbram : 
At  qnamvis  prime  nutet  casura  sab  Earo, 
Et  qnamvis  circum  sylvae  se  robore  tollant, 
Sola  tameti  colitur.^^ 

II.  Such  being  Oxford  as  it  is,  I  now  proceed  to  Oxford  (I 
shall  not  say,  as  it  should,  but)  as  it  might  be.  For  I  would  pro- 
pose a  scheme  of  improvement,  manifest  and  easy  ;  but  not  insi- 
nuate that  a  better  might  not  be  devised.  In  fact,  as  already 
indicated,  I  look  not  alone  nor  principally  to  what  is  theoretically 
the  best,  but  to  what  is  practically  the  most  feasible.  I  limit 
myself,  likewise,  to  the  fundamental  faculty,  that  of  Arts  or  libe- 
ral instruction,  and  to  the  lower  department  of  that  faculty, — to 
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that,  in  which  alone  the  Univeratv  now  pretends   to  edac^ 
From  all  higher  and  more  ambitious  proposals  I  refrain  ;  re&ai: 
from  all  schemes  of  reform,  which  maj  lightly  be  d^red,  Im 
may  not  lightly  be  accomplished.     I  would  suggest  obTious  reise- 
dies  for  obvious  vices ;  and  should  prefer  making  use  of  the  mex^ 
already  in  appliance,  to  seeking  after  others  which  maj  speco* 
lativcly  be  superior.     Accordingly,  were  the  institutions  of  domes- 
tic superintendence  and  tutorial  instruction,  eren  in  tbemselra* 
defective,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  supersede  them  ;  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  they  are  already  established,  and  consuetudinary.    Ir 
is  easy  also  to  wish,  that  Headships  and  Fellowships  were,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  made  the  reward  of  literary  eminence  ;  but  such  j 
wish,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  realise.     To  foand« 
therefore,  a  scheme  of  academical  reform  on  this  or  any  similar 
ideal,  would  be  to  frustrate  it  by  anticipation.     Any  measure  of 
practical  reform  ought,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  attempt  odIt 
to  remove  intolerable  abuses,  and  to  cure  them  only  by  the  lesst 
violent  substitutions.     This,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance;  for 
Reformation  should  be  gradual.     The  great  end  towards  perfec- 
tion is,  indeed,  to  initiate  improvement.     Every   step  forward 
necessitates  an  ulterior  advance ;  so  true  is  the  adage  which  oM 
Hesiod  has  sung, — *A^x^  ifnav  Tretme.     Thus  the  Oxford  Examina- 
tion statutes  were  the  first  efforts  of  the  University  to  rise  out  rf 
the  slough  of  abasement  into  which  it  had  long  subsided;*  and 
the  Examination,  now  affording  an  undeniable  rule,  by  which  to 
evince,  that  the  Oxford  Houses  do  not,  in  general,  perform  their 
arrogated  office  of  instruction,  in  any  satisfactory  degree,  at  ooce 

*  Before  the  Examination  Statutes  passed,  ailer  the  commencement  i^f 
the  present  century,  Oxford  awarded  her  degrees,  from  first  to  last,  witbon: 
trial,  and  independently  of  acquirement. — Crousaz^  writing  in  1725,  savs  :— 
*^  In  Oxford  the  new  philosophy  is  known  as  little  to  its  members  as  to  thr 
Australian  savages ;  and  M.  Bernard  pleasantly  remarks,  that  these  worthies 
are  a  century  or  two  behind  their  age,  and  perhaps  will  so  eternally  remsin. 
The  spirit  of  Protestantism  is  hardly  breathed  in  Oxford."  (Logiqne^  P.  L 
S.  i.,  c.  6.) — Wendehorny  who  travelled  through  England  before  V7i^  giv« 
an  amusing  account  ,of  the  Praescs,  Respondent,  and  the  three  OpponentN 
consuming  the  statutory  time  in  profound  silence,  and  the  stndy  of  a  norc! 
or  other  entertaining  work.  (Beschreibung,  &c.,  III.  p.  218,  219.)-— A  simi- 
lar description  of  the  ceremonial  is  given  by  Vicesimua  Knox,  (who,  if  I 
recollect,  was  himself  of  Oxford.)  It  will  be  found  in  his  Moral  Essays 
but  the  book  is  not  at  hand. — Cambridge,  till  lately,  if  not  to  the  presert 
day,  bestows  its  de^ee  on  all  and  sundry  who  bring  up  a  minimnm  •• 
mathematics. 
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innihilates,  by  stultifying,  all  resistance  on  their  part,  whilst  it 
3annot  fail  of  determining,  in  public  opinion,  the  necessity  of  an 
fieademical  reform.     But,  in  truth,  the  most  zealous  champions  in 
the  cause^  may  be  looked  for  in  those  intelligent  individuals,  whom 
accident  has  connected  with  the  collegial  interest,  and  in  the  less 
efficient    Houses;   for   it  is   they   who   will   naturally  be   most 
impressed  with  the  academical  inadequacy  of  their  colleagues, — 
most  ashamed  of  the  inferior  level  of  their  Colleges, — and  most 
ax^tive  in  originating  and  carrying  out  any  feasible  measure  of 
improvement — But  the  Examination   not    only   manifests   the 
urgency,  it  likewise  affords  the  possibility,  of  reform.     Through 
the  influence  of  the  Examination,  the  standard  of  literary  qualifi- 
cation has  in  Oxford  been  gradually  rising  ;  and  accordingly  the 
melioration  would  now  be  easy,  which  formerly  could  have  only 
resulted  in  failure.     Though  far  inferior  to  the  Oxford  Examina- 
tion, that  of  Cambridge,  as  earlier,  caused  likewise  an  earlier 
advance.     For  without  such  a  criterion,  how  perverse  soever  it 
may  be,  the  collegial  elections  would  now,  as  heretofore,  be  there 
throwing  merit  out  of  account :  and  there  the  Tutors  might  still 
be  whistling  to  their  pupils  the  old  tune,  which,  as  pupils,  had 
been  piped  to  them ; — Cambridge  might  still  be  Cartesian  in 
Physics,  as  Physics  are  still,  indeed,  its  peculiar  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics  all  its  Logic. 

In  the  subsequent  observations  I  shall  pursue  the  following 
order  : — i.)  Recapitulate  the  contrast  between  the  legal  and  illegal 
in  the  education  which  the  great  English  Universities,  and  in 
particular  Oxford,  afford  in  their  fundamental  faculty  ; — ii.)  State 
the  ends,  the  full  accomplishment  of  which  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  university,  as  a  school  of  liberal  study  ; — iii.)  Compare 
the  means,  now  at  work,  especially  in  Oxford,  with  the  ends  which 
such  a  seminary  ought  to  fulfil ; — and  iv.)  Suggest  such  changes 
as  may  most  easily  be  made,  to  render  that  school  a  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory  education. 

i.)  Contrast  between  the  legal  and  illegal,  in  the  education  which, 
with  more  especial  reference  to  Oxford,  the  English  Universities 
afford  in  their  fundamental  facuUy. 

V,  De  jure :  The  necessary  academical  discipline  is  public  and 
common ;  given  by  the  University  in  public  prelection  and  public 
exercise. — De  facto :  The  sole  academical  discipline  is  private  and 
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peculiar ;  given  by  the  several  Uouses  in  their  domei 
(See  pp.  389,  390,  441,  445.) 

2",  Dejure :  The  University  stands  provided  with  « 
of  Prwlectors  or  Professors. — De  facto:  These  are  i 
with  the  exception  of  a  few,  that  remain  "  the  A 
name."  All  public  Exercise,  of  old  thought  justly  moi 
than  prelection,  is,  in  like  manner,  defunct,— nay  eve 
(See  pp.  394,  397,  426,  446,  446,  448.) 

3*,  Dejure:  The  domestic  instructor  or  Tutor,  is 
able  graduate,  chosen  by  the  pupil,  nor  does  it  even 
they  must  be  of  the  same  House ;  and  the  Tutor's  pi 
tion  is,  by  statute,  to  look  after  his  pupil's  hair, 
catechism. — De  facto :  The  Tutorial  office  is  exclus'i 
by  the  College  Fellows,  who  are  seldom  Fellows  fron 
merit ;  out  of  them  the  Tutor  is  nominated  by  the  ( 
who  is  seldom  Head  for  his  ability  or  learning  ;*  I 

*  I  have  elsewhere  (p.  399,  sq.)  shewn,  how  the  collej 
were,  in  Oxford,  not  intended  to  supply  ability,  bat  to  rel 
that  their  members  were,  in  general,  not  dependent  for  their 
any  academical  merit.  In  addition  thereto,  and  with  special 
Heads,  I  may  adduce  the  testimony  of  Mr  Ward,  late  Fello 
lege,  and  Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  Univernty  of  Oxford. 
to  his  translation  of  the  Oxford  University  Statutes  (1845) 

^^  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  original  destinatioi 
College,  or  in  the  statutory  terms  of  his  elevation,  which  m\ 
for  a  governor  of  the  universal  academical  body.  But  is 
qualified  for  the  purpose  under  the  alterations  of  the  old  o 
tions,  which  a  change  of  the  national  religion,  and  no  \e< 
manners,  has  effected  in  the  long  course  of  fom*  or  &ve  huD 
maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  being  the  ground 
foundations,  the  founders  have,  in  almost  all  cases,  insisted 
ments  being  governed  by  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  and  c^ 
tutes  are  not  imperative  on  this  point,  the  natural  course 
the  same  result.  Of  all  the  nineteen  Colleges,  only  o 
governed  by  a  layman.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  are,  as  h{ 
elective ;  and  it  will  readily  appear,  that  if  the  founders 
general  advantage  of  the  University  quite  out  of  viei^,  ^v 
qualifications  of  their  principal  College  officer,  the  interes 
statutory  electors  are  nearly  concerned  not  to  supply  tlic  c 
On  the  avoidance  of  the  Headship,  one  place  is  of  coii; 
Fellow  who  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  foundation,  but  s 
the  franchise  may  convert  the  single  vacancy  into  tw 
advancement  to  the  Junior  members,  and  the  election,  in. . 
/alis  on  the  incumbent  of  the  best  living  or  other  office  ot*  t 
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qualified  and  appointed,  every  intrant  to  University  and  College 
nust  subject  himself;  and  on  this  Fellow,  or  his  associate  Tutors, 
s  the  University  now  wholly  dependent  for  all  the  academical 
iiscipline  afforded  to  the  alumnus.     (See  pp.  396-402,  426.) 

to  the  soeiety,  and  his  promotion  creates  a  fresh  vacancy,  perhaps  a  series  of 
vacancies.  Bnt  it  may  be  said  that  the  motive  of  interest  would  only  attach 
U>  a  portion  of  the  electors ;  another  remains,  which  must  equally  affect  the 
whole  body,  or  at  least  the  residents.  AH  the  College  codes  give  most 
f*x tensive  powers  to  the  Head  of  the  society ;  he  must  be  constantly  in  resi- 
dence, too,  within  the  same  precincts  as  the  Fellows ;  it  stands  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  a  much  more  effective  and  natural  consideration  in  the  choice 
of  a  fatnre  next-door  neighbour,  who  should  be  a  censor,  and  must  be  a 
superior,  wiU  be  his  character  for  comphtsance  and  inoffmsiveness^  rather  than 
any  overstrained  anxiety  for  tlte  honour  or  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
University,  A  good,  easy  Head  of  a  clerical  club  unll  be  in  much  greater  demand 
among  its  thirty  or  forty  Fellows  and  incumbents,  than  a  gifted  sage,  if  any  such 
the  society  possesses,  who  unll  exert  himself  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  University. 

•*  If,  therefore,  the  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  Collejre,  constitutes,  in  all  likelihood,  the  most 
operative  recommendation  for  the  Head  of  a  House,  what  hopes  can  be  fairly 
entertained  that  he  will  be  more  energetic  in  his  accessory  character  of  a 
Governor  of  the  general  academical  corporation  ?    But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  to  their  own  volume  of  the  Caroline  statutes,  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  legislative  capacity  of  the  Board ;  for  they  have  there  put  it  on  record, 
under  the  name  of  Additions  to  Laud's  Code.    The  staple  of  these  additions 
is  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  words  for  another,  equally  untrue  or  inappli- 
cable to  the  present  times ;  fresh  incense  offiered  to  mere  rank  and  wealth, 
and  new  sumptuary  enactments,  which  must  be  illusory,  so  long  as  Land's 
Statute  (Tit.  iii.  sect:  1)  is  suffered  to  remain  unrepealed,  and  to  drive  all  the 
Ujuiergraduates  of  the  University  into  some  twenty  Colleges  and  Halls,  never 
calculated  by  their  founders  for  the  superintendence  of  a  fifth  of  their  existing 
numbers.    It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state,  generally,  that  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  it  became  apparent  to  the  University  itself, 
that,  either  from  the  natural  working  of  the  Caroline  Code,  or  from  its  forma- 
lities only  having  been  kept  up,  whilst  its  spirit  had  been  allowed  to  expire, 
Oxford  had  virtually  abdicated  instruction,  and  was  converted  into  a  mere 
market  of  degrees  for  those  persons  who  could  throw  away  the  time  and  afford 
the  pecuniary  means,  which  had  become  the  cliief  conditions  for  acquiring 
them.    An  effort  was  therefore  indispensable,  and  the  University  was  saved 
from  extinction  as  a  nursery  of  learning,  by  the  New  Examination  Statute — 
a  vast  improvement,  no  doubt,  upon  the  previous  method,  but  still  confes- 
sedly, at  the  present  day,  after  forty  years  experience,  and  a  multitude  of 
amendments,  liable  to  very  great  and  striking  objections. 

^^  From  a  legislative  body,  composed  like  that  which  has  been  described, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  refomuUion  proceeding  from 
itself:  perhaps  it  \s  also  unreasonable,  for  it  never  has  legislated  independ- 
ently on  a  great  scale,"  &c.  (p.  ix.  sq.) 
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As  contrary  to  reason,  contrary  to  statute,  and  contrary  to 
oath,  the  present  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called),  can  not 
long  endure.     The  necessity  of  perjury  must  be  made  to  cease  ; 
law  and  fact  must  again  be  brought  into  union,  and  their  subse- 
quent separation  should  be  precluded.     FinaUy,  the  actual  ought 
to  be  approximated  to  the  rational.     Such  approximation  is   not, 
however,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  return  from  the  modem 
and  illegal  to  the  old  and  statutory.     For  though  the  statutory 
constitution  of  the  University  and  its  instruction  was,  in  former 
ages,  far  superior  to  the  mutilated  fragment  of  education   now 
long  alone  precariously  attempted  by  intrusive,  interested,  and 
incompetent  means,  it  would,  as  has  been  siud,  be  a  rash  inference 
to  conclude,  that  what  is  old,  and  even  statutory,  is  all  good  ; — 
that  what  is  new,  and  even  illegal,  is  all  vicious.     This  leads  us 
to  the  second  head  of  consideration. 

ii.)  Tht  Ends  which  a  University  in  its  Jundamental  /acuity, 
that  iSy  as  a  seminary  of  liberal  accomplishmenty  is  bound  to 
propose. 

But  before  stating  the  ends  of  a  University,  it  is  proper  to 
premise  a  distinction  and  explanation.  For  a  University  in  ordi- 
nary, and  in  ordinary  acceptation,  involves  two  very  different 
things : — ^involving  1**,  what  is  properly  the  University,  a  school, 
to  wit,  for  liberal  or  general  knowledge ;  and  2®,  a  collection  of 
special  schools,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  the  former  respect,  the  student  is  considered^  as  an  end 
into  himself;  his  perfection,  as  a  man  simply,  being  the  aim  of 
his  education.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in,  what  is  academicallj 
known  as,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy.  In  the  latter 
respect,  the  learner  is  not  viewed  as  himself  an  end,  that  end 
being  now  something  oiU  of  himself:  for  not  his  perfection  as  a 
man,  but  his  dexterity  as  a  professional  man, — ^in  a  word,  his  use- 
fulness as  an  instrument,  has  become  the  aim  of  his  scientific  prc^ 
paration.  This  end  is  that  proposed  in,  what  are  academicalir 
known  as,  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  &c. ;  and  in 
this  relation,  a  University  is,  in  fact,  only  a  supplemental  and 
contingent  aggregation  of  special  schools,  the  only  connection  that 
these  have  with  each  other,  or  with  the  University,  being,  that 
they  all  hold  out  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  they  all  hold  out  to  educate 
to  professions  which  presuppose  always  a  liberal  accomplishment 
if  not  always  an  education  in  the  liberal  faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts. 
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Ln  certain  univeroitiesy  indeed,  and  in  certain  of  their  professional 
faculties,  a  degree  is  now  given  without  a  Uberal  education  ;  but  in 
tliese  cases,  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be  liberal  or  learned,  and 
the  instruction  by  the  academical  faculty  is  really  that  of  a  mere 
special  school.    Pro  tanto,  the  Uniyersity  has,  in  fact,  illegally 
abrogated  itself;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the 
'EiHglish  or  the  Scottish  Universities  have  acted  more  contrary  to 
law  and  common  sense,  in  their  grant  of  medical  degrees,  the 
former  without  professional,  the  latter  without  liberal,  education. 
The  latter  certainly  is  the  more  dangerous  to  the  public,  if  the 
more  profitable  to  the  medical  professors. — ^Nor  is  historical  fact 
here  at  variance  with  philosophical  theory.     This  distinction  of  a 
TJniversity  into  two  parts, — into  a  part  essential  or  fundamental, 
and  into  a  part  contingent  or  accessory,  is  shown  in  the  chrono- 
logical developement  of  academical  institutions.  The  older  Univer- 
sities (as  Parisi  Oxford,  &c.)  originated  in  the  fundamental  Faculty 
of  Arts,  the  other  Faculties  being  subsequently  by  accident,  and 
at  different  times,  one  or  more  of  them,  annexed.    And  at  present, 
the  English  Universities,  though  still  allowed  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  granting  degrees  in  the  special  faculties,  have,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  long  virtually  abandoned  the  relative  instruction ;  so 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  now  what  they  were  at  first, — 
schools  exclusively  of  liberal  instruction,  but  of  liberal  instruction, 
it  should  be  added,  not  in  all,  but  only  in  certain  arbitrary 
branches. 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  view  by  the  limitation  of  the  English 
Universities,  to  the  essential  faculty  alone,  the  abstract  ends 
necessarily  proposed  by  a  University  may  be  stated,  as  in  all, 
three: — lo,  to  supply  competent  instruction;  2^,  to  excite  the 
requisite  exertion ;  and  3^,  to  grant  a  true  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency. These  being  the  ends  which  a  university  necessarily 
proposes,  the  degree  in  which  it  accomplishes  these,  will  neces- 
sarily determine  the  degree  of  its  perfection. 

To  accomplish  these  abstract  ends,  a  University  must  employ 
certain  concrete  means.  But  though  means  are  necessarily  con- 
ducive to  ends,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  several  end  should  be 
exclusively  effected  by  its  several  mean.  One  mean  may  conduce 
to  several  ends,  and  one  end  may  be  subserved  by  a  plurality  of 
means ;  nay,  what  is  directly  an  end,  may  also  indirectly  operate 
as  a  mean.  Thus,  the  Examination  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 
i.  e.  for  a  Degree,  though  its  immediate  end  be  the  ascertainment 

2u 
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of  a  certain  mimmum  of  learning,  yet,  mediately,  this  Examioa- 
tioQ,  with  its  proximate  end,  may  become  a  powerful  mean  towards 
another  end,  the  excitement,  to  wit,  of  exertion  in  the  student. 
This,  therefore,  makes  the  disintrication  and  abstract  distincdoD 
of  the  ends  and  means  pro]K>sed  by  a  Uniyersity  inconvenieiit,  and 
without  detail  impossible;  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  oonve- 
nience,  I  shall  simply  enumerate,  (attempting  no  speculative  classi- 
fication,) as  ends,  all  that  a  Uniyersity  should  accomplish,  althoagh 
these  accomplishings  may,  strictly  considered,  often  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  means. 

JFtrst  end — As  a  University,  even  in  all  its  faculties,  cannot 
teach  the  omne  scibile,  and  as  there  is  an  order  and  subordina- 
tion among  the  departments  of  knowledge ;  a  University,  more 
especially  in  its  fundamental  faculty,  is  bound  to  secure  by  pre- 
ference those  studies  which,  supposed  by  the  others,  are  neces- 
sary, not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
progress.  In  other  words  :  a  Uniyeredty,  though  it  cannot  com- 
pass the  cycle  of  knowledge,  is  required  to  supply  its  introduc- 
tion. This  manifest  principle  has,  however,  too  frequently  been 
neglected  in  our  modern  Universities — nay,  even  reversed.  Teach- 
ing every  thing,  they  teach  nothing  : — 

Second  end — A  University  should  supply  competent,  and  exclude 
incompetent,  instructors.   This  supposes  that  the  instructor  should 
possess  not  merely  an  empirical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  a 
philosophical ;  that  he  should  know  it,  not  merely  as  a  complexus 
of  facts,  but  as  a  system  of  effects  and  causes ;  and  that,  besides 
his  synthetic  comprehension  of  the  whole,  he  should  have  ans- 
lytically  examined  how  the  parts  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  how  they  mutually  concur  to  the  constitution  of  the  whole. 
If  he  teach  an  author,  he  must  be  familiar,  not  merely  with  the 
work  he  teaches,  but  with  all  the  writings  of  his  author,  and  the 
relative  opinions  of  the  learned.     If  he  teach  a  doctrine,  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  it,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  its  connections, 
scientific  and  historical.     In  short,  as  Aristotle  admirably  shov^, 
— **  The  one  exclusive  sign  of  a  thorough  knowledge  is  the  power 
of  teaching."     (Metaph.  I.  i.)    But  how  many  teachers  are  desti- 
tute of  all  this  knowledge,  and  never  even  suspect  their  deficienc? ! 
How  many  confidently  profess,  who  are  wholly  unqualified,  to 
instruct ! — But  beside  his  ability  to  teach,  an  academical  instructor 
should  be  actuated  by  a  good  will.     He  should  be  ready  to  sohe 
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any  difficulty  propounded,  and  to  afford  aid  and  advice  to  his 
pupils  in  the  conduct  of  their  studies.  This  was,  indeed,  enjoined 
by  statute  in  several  of  the  older  Universities ;  and  in  Oxford  the 
public  Readers  (now  defunct)  were  required  to  remain  for  a  cer- 
tain time  dailj  after  lecture,  in  order  to  answer  all  pertinent 
questions  that  might  be  put  to  them. 

Third  end — A  University  ought  likewise  to  place  conspicuously 
before  the  eyes  of  the  student,  and,  of  course,  more  especially  to 
secure  in  its  instructors,  high  living  examples  of  erudition  and 
ability.   For,  in  proportion  sa  the  academical  standard  is  elevated, 
will  be  the  discontent  of  its  alumni  with  any  pitch  of  attainment 
inferior  to  the  highest,  and  their  consequent  effort  towards  an  ever 
loftier  accomplishment;   whereas,  the  natural  result  of  a  low 
standard  in  the  teacher,  will  be  (independently  of  other  evils,) 
self --contentment  and  conceit,  or  disgust  and  inertion,  in  the  taught. 
The  beginning — ^the  middle — ^the  end,  indeed,  of  wisdom,  is  the 
consciousness  of  ignorance ;  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  is  thus 
the  condition  of  progress.     Hence  the  aim  of  every  intelligent 
governor  of  a  University  has  been,  even  apart  from  formal  instruc- 
tion, to  obtrude  the  highest  patterns  of  learned  talent  on  the 
immediate  observation  of  its  teachers  and  its  taught,  in  order  to 
repress,  in  all,  any  tolerance  of  mediocrity :  aware,  with  Bion, 
that  "  The  conceit  of  knowledge  is  the  arrestment  of  progress ; "  as 
with  Seneca, — **  Multos  potuisse  ad  sapientiam  pervenire,  nisi 
putassent,  se  pervenisse."    This  enlightened  policy  I  have  else- 
where endeavoured  to  illustrate.*    (See  pp.  362-365.) 

Fourth  end — As  the  student  comes  (or  rnitst  be  supposed  to 
come)  to  the  University  without  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 


*  The  universal  sense  of  mankind  has  indeed  established  this  as  a  maxim 
of  education.    The  following  rise  to  my  recollection : — 

The  Arabian  Sage : — **  A  man  is  wise,  so  long  as  he  seeks  after  wisdom, 
but  a  fool  when  he  conceits  it  to  be  mastered.^' 

The  Rabbi  Eleazar : — "  Where  there  is  no  reverence,  there  is  no  instruc- 
tion." 

"  Brassicanns  asked  of  Erasmus, — How  a  man  might  become  learned  ? 
The  immediate  answer  was  :—^  If  he  haunted  the  company  of  the  learned ; 
if  be  listened  submissively  to  the  sayings  of  the  learned ;  if  he  diligently 
read  and  re-read  the  writings  of  the  learned ;  but  above  all,  if  he  never  deemed 
that  he  himsdfuHU  learned.'' " 

This  may  enable  as  to  solve  the  seeming  paradox : — In  a  country,  where 
earning  is  rare,  the  men  of  learning  are  common ;  in  a  country,  where  learn- 
ing is  common,  the  men  of  learning  are  rare. 
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sake,  as  iadeed  he  comes  there,  not  with  studioiis 
formed,  but,  in  fact,  with  these  to  be  acquired; 
are  likewise  objects  of  strong  alien  interest  contin 
him  to  remit  his  efforts:  a  University  is  bound 
external  incitements  as,  by  relation  to  his  previoi 
may  overbalance  all  counter  seductions,  and  rend 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  more  pleasurable  than  the 
For,  as  Isocrates  and  Aristotle  have  well  expresj 
roots  of  discipline  are  bitter,  while  the  fruits  ar 
as  Plato,  followed  by  his  greater  disciple,  untransl 
**  n«y  9j4os  ltd  7tfo^**  Such  a  stimulus  is  furnished  ii 
distinction — ^in  the  goad  of  emulation, — affections 
but  characteristically  strongest  in  the  young,  ("  Ic 
yet  still  more  lovers  of  victory  ");  and  these,  if  the 
and  efficiently  applied,  determine  a  sedulous  ap 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  even  while  such  applicati< 
irksome  in  itself.  ''  In  learning,"  says  Bacon, 
be  slow  [and  low]  without  some  feathers  of  ost 
thus  is  it,  that,  through  emulation  and  the  passion  fc 
are  enabled  to  fulfil  his  precept : — **  As  man's  na 
to  herbs  or  weeds,  let  us  seasonably  water  the  one 
other''  For,  whilst  mental  effort  is  the  one  cond 
tal  improvement,  yet  this  effort  is  at  first  and  foi 
positively  painful,  in  proportion  as  it  is  intense;  ai 
piunful,  as  it  abstracts  from  other  and  positively 
vities.  It  is  painful,  because  its  energy  is  im 
forced.  But,  as  the  effort  is  gradually  perfected, 
tated,  it  becomes  gradually  pleasing ;  and  when, 
that  is,  when  the  power  is  fully  developed,  and  tli 
into  a  spontaneity,  becomes  an  exertion  absolutel} 
purely,  intensely,  and  alone  unsatiably  pleasurab! 
is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or  reflex  of  tl 
unimpeded  energy  of  a  natural  faculty  or  acq 
degree  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure  being  als 
tion  to  the  intensity  and  purity  of  the  mental  enc 
postulate  in  education  is,  therefore, — ^to  induce  1 
and  to  perserere  in  such  a  course  of  effort,  go 
and  delectable,  but  primarily  and  in  itself  irks 
no  royal  road  to  learning."  "  The  Gods,"  s 
"  sell  us  everything  for  toil ; "  and  the  curse  inh< 
that  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  man  should  eat  1 
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good  of  eyery  human  acquisition.     For,  "manliyeth  not  by  bread 

alone ; " 

— "  Vivere 
NoQ  esse  solum  vescier  sethere, 
Scd  laade  virtatisque  fructn 

Egregiam  satiare  mentem." 

A.nd  with  immediate  reference  to  the  young ;  it  would  be  pecu- 
liar folly  to  expect,  that  they,  especially,  should  be  ever  made  to 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge,  stinted  of  their  natural  requirements 
by  the  way, — the  refreshment  of  honour,  the  stimulant  of  com- 
petition.    These  affections  are  implanted  in  us,  implanted,  conse- 
quently for  the  wisest  purposes ;   and  although  they  may,  of 
course,  be  misapphed,  the  inference,  from  the  possibiUty  of  their 
abuse  to  the  inexpediency  of  their  employment,  is  futile.     Nothing, 
indeed,  can  evince  a  profounder  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  a 
more  disgraceful  neglect  of  the  most  efficient  means  within  its 
grasp,  than  for  a  University — than,  indeed,  for  any  seminary  of 
education,  to  leave  unapplied  these  great  promoting  principles  of 
juvenile  activity  ;  and  passively  to  take  for  granted,  that  its  pupils 
will  act  precisely  as  they  ought,  though  with  every  temptation 
seducing  them  from  effort,  and  no  appropriate  inducement  sup- 
plied in  favour  of  studious  exertion. 

Fifth  end — As  knowledge  (man  being  now  considered  as  an 
end  to  himself)  is  only  valuable  as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise 
deyelopes  and  invigorates,  the  mind  ;  so  a  University,  in  its  liberal 
faculty,  should  specially  prefer  those  objects  of  study  which  call 
forth  the  strongest  and  most  unexclusive  energy  of  thought,  and 
so  teach  them  too,  that  this  energy  shall  be  most  fully  eUcited 
•  in  the  student.     For  speculative  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
only  profitable  to  the  student,  in  his  liberal  cultivation,  in  as  much 
as  it  supphes  him  with  the  object  and  occasion  of  exerting  his 
faculties;  since  powers  are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are 
exercised,  that  is,  put  forth  into  energy.     The  mere  possession  of 
scientific  truths  is,  for  its  own  sake,  valueless ;  and  education  is 
only  education,  in  as  much  as  it  at  once  determines  and  enables 
the  student  to  educate  himself.     Nor  is  there  time  to  lose.     In 
fact,  it  is  now  or  never ;  for,  as  Rousseau  trrdy  says  : — **  L'  inha- 
bitude   de   penser   dans  la  jeunesse   en   dte  la   faculte  durant 
le  reste  do  la  vie." — The  objects  of  knowledge,  which  combine 
more  entirely  this  end  with  the  first,  ought  thus  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  primary  academical  education.     To  determine 
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what  these  objects,  what  these  branches  are,  would  lead  as  into  a 
discussion  which,  at  present,  I  willingly  avoid ;  but  the  edacatiQi^ 
exercises  employed  by  Universities  in  calling  forth  the  self  acti- 
vity of  their  alumni,  are  the  following  : — 1.  Examination ;  2.  Dis- 
putation; 3.  Repetition;  4.  Written  Composition;  5.  Teaching, 
in  order  to  learn;  6.  Conversation  with,  questioning  of,  the 
learned ;  7.  Social  study. — Of  these  in  detail. 

1.  ExarninaHan, — ^By  this  is  meant  Examination  in  the  coune 
of  study  :  and,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  modern  Uni- 
versities, this,  of  all  academical  exercises,  is  the  one  most  gene- 
rally useful ;  provided  it  be  fully  and  fairly  carried  oat, — which 
it  rarely  if  ever  is. — In  the  first  place,  it  affords  a  good,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  best  of  fields,  in  which  emulation  may  be  exerted  ; 
but  the  condition  of  this  exertion  is  that  the  competitors  be  keen. 
Keen  however  they  will  be,  if  the  examination  be  regular,  frequent, 
and  well  conducted, — if  their  own  number  be  large,  and  the  indi- 
viduals not  too  unequal, — finally,  if  the  competition  be  public,  and 
the  accruing  honour  signal.  Examination  is  thus  incompatible  with 
inertion. — In  the  second  place,  it  constrains  to  accurate,  minute, 
and  comprehensive  study, — in  a  word,  secures  the  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  in  whole  and  in  part,  in  itself  and  in  its  relations;  (a  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  either  of  the  book  read  or  of  the  lecture  heard, 
should,  of  course,  be  disallowed.)  It  thus  calls  out  self  activity, 
and  requiring  clear  and  distinct  thinking,  both  in  examiner  and 
examinee,  counteracts  the  prevailing  pestilence  of  slorenly,  de- 
sultory, effeminate  reading. — In  the  third  place,  it  educates  to 
presence  of  mind. — In  the  fourth,  to  prompt  and  precise  expres- 
sion.— In  the/^ik,  it  abates  conceit,  and  convinces  of  deficiency. 
— In  the  sixth,  it  impressively  teaches,  even  the  mere  auditor. 

Examination  can  be  realized  in  two  forms, — forms  which  mav, 
indeed,  should  be  combined.     For  it  is — 1*  oral;  2*  in  wriUnff* 

*  The  follo¥ring  is  a  very  compendious  abridgment  of  what  Melanchthoo 
says  in  praise  of  academical  Examinations,  in  his  Declamation  De  Studiis 
Adolescentum  (1529  ?)  The  whole  oration  is  well  worthy  of  perasal :  it  will 
be,  found  in  his  Declamatlones,  t.  i.,  p.  486  ;  in  the  Selectie  Declamationes, 
t.  i.,  p.  465  sq. ;  in  the  Corpns  Reformatomm,  vol.  xi.  p.  181 ;  and  in  other 
collections. — *•*'  No  academical  exercise  can  be  more  nsefnl  than  that  oi  £xt- 
mlnation.  It  whets  the  desire  of  learning,  it  enhances  the  solidtnde  of  stody, 
while  it  animates  the  attention  to  whatever  is  tanght.  Every  student  is 
alarmed,  lest  aught  should  escape  him  which  it  behoves  him  to  observe. 
This  anxiety  incites  him  also  to  canvass  every  thing  with  accuracy,  knowing 
tliat  he  must  fully  and  perspicuously  explain  his  understanding  of  each 
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2.   IMsputation. — Tliis  exercise  is  now  obsolete,  in  fact,  through- 
out our  British  Uniyersities,  and  has  only  a  Tery  partial  and  pre- 

several  doctrine.    In  this  fear,  is  found  the  strongest  stimnlns  to  the  labour 
of  learning ;  without  it,  study  subsides  into  a  cold,  sleepy,  lifeless  formality. 
What  wo  have  only  heard  or  read,  come  to  ns  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream, 
and,  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream,  depart ;  but  all  that  we  elaborate  for  our- 
selves become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  possessions.    But  this 
elaboration  is  forced  upon  us  by  examination ;  examination,  therefore,  may 
be  called  the  life  of  studies,  without  which  reading,  and  even  meditation,  is 
dead. — Against  prejudice  and  error,  there  is  no  surer  antidote  than  examina- 
tion ;  for  by  this  the  intellect  is  explored,  its  wants  detected  and  supplied, 
its  faults  and  failings  corrected. — ^Examination,  likewise,  fosters  facility  of 
expression,  counteracts  perturbation  and  confusion,  inures  to  coolness  and 
promptitude  of  thought. — ^Not  less  useful  is  examination  in  restraining  the 
course  of  juvenile  study  within  legitimate  boundaries.    Nothing  is  more 
hurtful,  as  nothing  is  more  common,  than  vague  and  tumultuary  reading, 
which  inflates  with  the  persuasion,  without  conferring  the  reality,  of  erudi- 
tion.    Wherefore,  if  examination  brought  no  other  advantage  than  that  it 
counteracts  the  two  greatest  pests  of  education,  found,  indeed,  usually  com- 
bined, sloth^  to  wit,  and  arrogance; — for  this  reason  alone  should  examina- 
tion be  cherished  in  our  Universities.  Against  sloth  there  is  no  goad  sharper 
or  more  efficacious  than  examination  ;  and  as  to  arrogance,  examination  is 
the  very  school  of  humility  and  improvement.    By  no  other  discipline  is 
a  soaring  conceit  so  effectually  taken  down  ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  why  self- 
satisfied  pretenders  ever  fly  examination,  whilst  those  who  think  less  of  the 
little  that  they  know,  than  of  the  much  that  they  know  not,  resort  to  it  as 
the  most  efficacious  mean  of  improvement.** 

The  subject  of  academical  Examination  is  also  treated  well  and  at  great 
length  by  a  distinguished  contemporary  of  Melanchthon,  the  Flemish  theo- 
logian Ilyperius,  but  with  more  especial  reference  to  his  professional  depart- 
ment.   See  his  Opuscula  Theologica  (1570),  pp.  364-436.   After  these  older 
authorities  in  favour  of  examination,  independently  of  its  manifest  utility,  it 
may  surprise  us,  that  this  exercise  has,  it  may  be  roundly  averred,  been  long 
obsolete  in  the  Protestant  Universities  of  the  Empire;  for  the  "  Examina- 
toria^^  occasionally  and  privately  opened  by  individual  professors,  to  such 
students  as  may  choose  to  attend,  are  not  worthy  of  being  mentioned  as 
exceptions.    It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  explain  the  want ;  though  Hol- 
land, and  thereafter  Germany,  are  the  countries,  where  learning  has  long 
flourished  most  unexclusively  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  Universities 
comprised  the  largest  complement  of  the  most  learned  men.    For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  excellence  of  their  academical  patronage,  supplying  the 
Universities  with  the  highest  quality  of  erudition,  a  course  of  professorial 
lectures  afforded  to  the  student  instruction,  better  probably  than  the  best 
publication  upon  the  subject.    These  lectures,  therefore,  afforded  what  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  well  obtained ;  and  though  merely  teaching,  the  Univer- 
sity was  not  superfluous, — as  elsewhere. — But  in  the  second  place,  what  is 
of  far  more  importance,^  there  was,  in  general,  no  compulsion  of  attendance 
on  any  one  academical  course.    In  Germany,  a  professor  had  no  monopoly 
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carioiis  existence  in  any  other.     Disputation  is,    however,  in  a 
certain  sort,  the  condition  of  all  improTement.     In  the  mental  29 
in  the  material  world,  action  and  reaction  are  ever  in  proportion ; 
and  Plutarch  well  obserYes,  that  as  motion  would  cease,  were  con- 
tention taken  out  of  the  physical  uniyerse,  so  all  human  progress 
would  cease,  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral.      Academicai 
disputation,  in  fact,  requiring  calls  out,  and  calling  out  educates 
to,  the  most  important  intellectual  virtues ; — to  presence  of  mind, 
to  dominion  oyer  our  faculties,  to  promptitude  of  recollection  and 
of  thought,  and  withal,  though  animating  emulation,  to  a  p^eci 
command  of  temper.     It  stimulates  also  to  a  more  attentive  and 
profounder  study  of  the  matters  to  be  thus  discussed ;  it  more 
deeply  impresses  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  upon  the  mind ; 
and,  finally,  what  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  peculiarly  accom- 
plished by  rightly  regulated  disputation,  it  checks  all  tendeacy 
towards  irrelevancy  and  disorder  in  statement,  by  astricting  the  dis- 
putants to  a  pertinent  and  precise  and  logically  predetermined 


of  subject ;  he  coald  lecture  on  auj  branch  belonging  to  his  facnltj,  tboo^ 
that  had  been  previously  selected  by  a  colleague  ;  and  the  same  could  evtrj 
other  professor,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  indeed  any  qualified  graduate  of 
the  faculty,  do  by  him  :  indeed  no  exclusive  privUego  was  accorded  to  any 
course.  In  these  circumstances,  there  being  no  compulsion  on  attendance, 
examination  could  not  be  enforced ;  whilst,  contemned  by  professors,  and  noc 
desired  by  students,  it  naturally  fell  into  desuetude.    It  was  even  opposed, 

and  that  on  high  authority,  as  contrary  to  academic  liberty ^In  the  ikird 

place,  it  was  less  required  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  ;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  causes,  literary  merit  being  there  always  secure  of  promo- 
tion,  and  no  literary  merit  there  taken  upon  trust,  the  result  was,  (in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  professor  of  Goettingen),  that  ^'  thelndustry  of  the 
German  students  was  so  great,  that  it  became  more  requisite  to  rtftraiu 
them  from  over-work,  than  to  excite  them  to  a  profitable  employmait  of 
their  time,*^  &c.  —  (Meiners,  kurze  DarsteUung  -  -  c/.  GoettiMff€H^  (1808), 
p.  36.) 

Still,  the  want  ot' examination  in  the  Grerman  Universities  was  felt  by 
intelligent  writers  on  the  theory  of  education;  and  beside  the  incidental 
testimonies  in  approval  of  the  exercise,  to  be  fonnd  in  the  treatises  on  aca- 
demical instruction  by  Flchte,  Schleiermacher,  littmann,  and  others,  its 
restoration  was  in  1825  formally  argued  by  the  celebrated  Professor  £idi- 
stsedt  of  Jena,  in  two  solemn  addresses  to  the  University,  in  his  capacity  of 
Programmatarius,  or  Public  Orator,  entitled—''  De  Examimbus  inAcade- 
mias  Revocandis,^^  But  Eichstasdt  was  not  peculiariy  qualified  for  the  wort ; 
and  had  he  merely  reprinted  the  Declamation  of  Melanchthon,  of  which, 
however,  he  was  unaware,  he  would  have  done  more  towards  the  result  for 
which  he  contended,  than  by  his  own  eloquence  in  its  commendation. 
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order  in  the  evolution  of  their  reasonings.  Accordingly,  in  the 
best  of  the  older  Universities,  (as  in  Louvain,)  nothing  was  taught 
by  prelection  in  the  fundamental  faculty,  which  was  not  also  gone 
over  in  the  exercises  of  disputation  and  examination.  * 

*   The  greatest  contrast  between  the  older  education  afforded  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  more  modem,  is  perhaps  displayed  in  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  I>isputation ;  and,  assnredly,  the  comparison  is  not  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
— ^Before  the  invention  of  printing,  Universities  were  useful,  nay  indispen- 
&able,  as  organs  of  publication  and  learned  intercourse.    They  were  compa- 
ratively few  in  number ;  spoke  one  learned  language ;  professed  a  common 
faith  ;  the  crowds  whom  they  attracted  from  the  most  distant  countries  were 
im  mease ;  and  one  academical  teacher  might  then  dispense  to  hundreds,  it 
might  he  to  thousands,  the  information  of  which,  except  in  such  a  literary 
centre,  they  could  hardly  have  become  aware.   Yet  these  same  schools  justly 
considered  their  function  of  prelection  as  in  importance  greatly  inferior  to 
their  function  of  exercise;  and  among  the  exercises  which  they  sedulously 
in  forced,  that  of  disputation^  regular  and  frequent,  was  the  principal.    With 
tliis,  indeed,  no  other  academical  act  was  permitted  to  interfere.    During 
the  seasons  of  disputation  all  other  instruction  was  suspended ;  and  every 
mean  employed  to  secure  an  auditory  the  most  numerous. — On  the  other 
band,  since  the  art  of  printing  has  totally  superseded  the  Universities,  as 
instruments  of  publication  ;  and  since  their  indefinite  multiplication  in  eveiy 
country,  the  divisions  of  religion,  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular,  com- 
bined, in  general,  with  exclusive  privileges  to  individual  chairs,  and  vicious 
systems  of  appointment  to  these  chairs  themselves,  have  reduced  Universi- 
ties, from  cosmopolite  and  catholic,  to  local  and  sectarian  schools,  schools 
likewise  often  monopolizing  instruction,  but  with  instructors  comparatively 
inferior  both  in  ability  and  learning :  strange  to  say,  the  whole  function  of  a 
University  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  in  the  useless  office  of  com  < 
municating  information ;  that  is,  the  academical  teacher  or  professor  reads 
to  his  auditors  a  course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  which  they,  with  far  greater 
convenience,  might  study  for  themselves  in  books, — lectures,  too,  which  were 
they  ever  printed,  no  one  would  probably  ever  dream  of  reading;  whilst 
disputation,  (if  not  every  other  exercise,)  which  public  seminaries  alone  can 
realise,  is  utterly  abandoned  and  even  unknown. — ^Thus  the  Universities,  of 
old,  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  their  higher  and  their  lower  duties ;  whereas 
of  late,  they  attempt,  too  frequently,  only  what  is  of  least  importance,  and 
attempt  this  minor  duty,  only  through  inefficient  means. — But  could  dispu- 
tation, the  practical  exercise  of  reasoning,  be  again  restored,  (of  course,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  disputants,  and  perhaps  less  limited,  than  of  old,  to  mere 
logical  form,)  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  constitute  an  era  in  academical 
'  efficiency.    Lord  Bacon  has  indeed  recommended  this.    For  whilst  testify - 
mg,  that  the  practice  of  disputation  renders  the  mind  prompt  and  all-sided, 
he  proposes  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls  a  College  of  Controversies. 
By  such  an  institution  would  be  obtained  all  the  advantages  of  a  Debating 
Society,  but  with  others  of  the  highest  importance,  which  are  hereby  not 
supplied ;  at  the  same  time  the  serious  disadvantages  would  be  corrected. 
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3.  Iiq>etition. — ^As  the  end  of  i 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  but  in  and 

which  adhere  to  the  practice  of  debate,  1 
intelligent  control.  (In  a  professional  e 
practice,  under  a  competent  professor,  i 
ce38  should,  by  the  students  themselves, 
to  last,  and  in  concrete  examples  of  ever^ 
them  to  oral  and  written  pleading  befor 
dionsly  supply,  what  cannot  now  be  obt 
and  to  obtain  which,  however  inadequate 
in  an  attorney's  or  writer's  office, — a  kn 

As  it  is,  indeed,  and  out  of  school,  al 
tion — an  intellectual  gymnastic  ;  and  th< 
those  which  most  excite  the  reader, — to  ni 
he  has  omitted,  and  to  canvass  his  facts  i 
to  leam,-r-is,  in  reality,  not  to  learn  at  i 
upon  authority,  is  worse  eveu  than,  for 
read  profitably,  we  should  read  the  aui 
most  adverse  to,  our  opinions ;  for  what( 
bodies,  emmthpaihy  and  not  homceopathy, 
cordingly,  such  sciences  and  such  antlu 
truths,  determining  a  minimum  of  self-act 
education,  subjectively,  naught.  Those 
trary,  as  constrain  the  student  to  indepeuc 
objective  certainty,  subjectively,  educati 
writer  is  to  be  compared  with  Aristotle, 
point,  pre-eminently  worth  the  knowing, 
known,  without  considerable  effort.  He 
ing  in  the  fewest  words ;  he  omits  whate^ 
he  can,  in  fact,  only  be  rightly  nnderstd 
reader,  who  is  familiar  with  his  ?nriting 
wrestle  with  the  writer.  Add  to  this,  th 
and  the  ancient  associations  of  thought  a 
the  modem,  that  their  study  necessarily 
pansion,  in  emancipating  it  from  those  feti 
time  and  country  would  otherwise  impos< 
Aristotle  so  peculiarly  profitable  for  the  mi 
Aristotelic  works  no  less  improper  as  a 
would  it,  in  fact,  be  more  absnrd  to  inflici 
the  tyro  athlete,  than  to  introduce  an  ui 
through  the  speculations  of  the  Stagirite. 
with  the  Apostle,  that  its  alumni  at  first 
strong  meat ;  but  that  strong  meat  belong 
and  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evi 

Of  authorities  in  commendation  of  this  i 
shall  quote  only  one,  but  he  one  of  the  highi 
says — *  We  profit  more  by  silent  meditatio 
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materials  for  speculation ;  so  it  is  not  the  qoantity  read,  but  the 
degree  of  reading,  which  affords  a  profitable  exercise  to  the 
student.     Thus,  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one  (good)  book 
ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  (good)  books  once ;  and  "  non  multa 
sed  multum,"  little  perhaps,  but  accurate,  has,  from  ancient  times, 
obtained  the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who 
had  any  title  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject     "  He  who 
lives  everywhere  is  at  home  no  where;"  the  friend  of  all  is  the 
friend  of  none ;  nor  is  there,  intellectually;  a  more  contemptible 
character,  than  a  Margites,  ''in  omnibus  aliquid,  in  toto  nihil." 
And,  as  they  are  not  the  healthiest,  who  eat  the  most,  but  who  di- 
gest the  best;  so,  a  University,  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  should 
consider,  that  its   "  mental   dietetic"  is  tonic,  not  repletory, — 
that  its  function  is  not  to  surfeit,  but  to  stimulate,  curiosity^ — ^not 
to  pour  in  a  maximum  of  information,  but  through  its  information, 
(be  it  much  or  little,)  to  draw  forth  a  maximum  of  thought.    He, 
therefore,  who  reads, — to  remember,  does  well ;  to  understand, 
does  better ;  but  to  judge,  does  best. — Nor  did  the  Universities 
of  old  repudiate  the  principle ;  and  the  academical  distinction  of 
Lectio  Cursoria  and  Lectio  Stataria  would,  were  it  explained, 
show  that,  in  them,  theory  and  practice  were  in  unison.  • 

true.    For,  as  from  the  collision  of  stones  [ligbt],  so  from  the  collision  of 
minds  trath,  is  stmck  oat.    I  myself  am  an  example.   For  often  do  I  medi- 
tate alone,  long,  and  intently ;  but  without  an  antagonist, — unless  I  fight,  all 
is  in  vam.    A  master  indeed  excites  us  to  higher  activity  [than  a  book]  ; 
bat  an  opponent,  be  it  by  his  obstinacy,  be  it  by  his  wisdom,  is  to  me  twice  a 
master."  The  words  of  Vives  show,  in  what  limitation  this  illustrious  thinker 
meftnt  his  doctrine  to  be  understood.     ^^  But  in  the  sciences  of  contemplation^ 
for  meditation  and  exercise,  we  have  silent  thought  and  a  pondering  of  the 
counter  reasons ;  thus  do  we  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  than  by  dispute  or  altercation,  which  more  frequently  confuses  than 
sharpens  the  judgment."    Both  are  right,  and  both  their  recommendations 
should  be  conjoined.    Vives  proposes  one  soii;  of  intellectual  effort,  for  one 
sort  of  science ;  Scaliger,  too  exclusively,  perhaps,  proposes  another,  for  all 
sciences,  and,  from  his  own  personality,  for  all  men.    For,  sooth  to  say,  the 
prince  of  Verona  in  his  pride,  and  pride  of  strength,  was  somewhat  of  the 
literary  gladiator.    His  great  work  is,  indeed,  purely  polemical :  yet  how 
many  subtle  thoughts  and  important  truths,  all  admirably  expressed,  does 
not  this,  as  indeed  all  the  writings  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  contain, 
amid  a  mass,  it  may  be  allowed,  of  now  uninteresting  matters  ? 

*  The  older  Universities,  and  particularly  Louvain,  constrained  Repeti- 
tion (recapitulation,  revisal)  by  statute.  See,  among  others,  VemuliBUs, 
p.  281— Wxttenbach  (Praef.  ad  Eel.  Hist.  p.  xxix.)  notices,  that  the  wisdom 
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Our  modem,  stand,  however,  in  this  respect  signaDy  contrasted 
with  our  ancient,  schools.  For  if,  in  theory,  all  authorities  be  at 
one,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  principle ;  how  few  are 
now  the  Universities  which  carry  it  out  fairly  into  practice.' 
Nay,  even  in  some  of  them,  where  it  is  not  actually  violated, 
the  usage  has  been  accidentally  determined, — less  by  enlightened 
views,  than  by  the  convenience  of  their  teachers. 

Independently,  also,  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  education,  the  principle  acquires  a  relative  importance, 
as  a  prophylactic  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  world  in 
after  life.     In  this  respect,  more  especially,  holds  good — *'  yon 
8choI»,  sed  vitas,  discendum."     For  in  the  bustle  of  life,  few  are 
able  to  realise  what  they  may  deem  the  best ;  and  all  of  us  are, 
more  or  less,  seduced  into  the  knowledge  of  a  thousand  things, 
tending  only  to  amuse,  tending  only  to  distract  and  dis^pate 
the   mind.      Superficiality    (better    expressed    by    the    Greek 
XloAi/x^tfy^eavyi},  by  the  German    Vtelwisserei/^)  is,  in  the  world, 
indeed,  the  order  of  the  day.    Ours  is  emphatically  ^  the  reading 
age ; "  and  the  many  are  now  sure  to  accord  their  admiration, 
not  to  the  scholar  who  really  knows  the  best,  but  to  the  sciolist 
who  apparently   knows   the  most     To  counteract  this  hapless 
tendency,  there  is  nothing  but  a  good  education, — a  sound  erudi- 
tion ;  but  as  these  are  now  unfortunately,  in  this  island  especially, 
at  a  sorry  pass,  with  all  our  information,  so  various  and  so  vast, 
we  stand,  as  individuals,  intellectual  dwarfs,  in  contrast  to  the 
giants — the  ignorant,  but  thinking,  giants  of  antiquity.     "  Cuncta 
nihilque  sumus."  (See  p.  39.) 

4.  Written  Composition, — By  this  is  understood  an  ordinary 
exercise  in  the  course  of  academical  instruction,  and  is  either  com- 
bined with,  or  apart  from,  oral  examination.  As  an  improfing 
effort,  both  of  thought  and  its  expression,  writing  has  generally 

of  our  ancestors  had  destined  vacations,  not  only  for  the  health  and  recre- 
ation of  student  and  professor,  but  principally  ^^  ad  repetitionem  instaort- 
tionemque  studiorum. — Hsdcjkriata  repetition  ut  per  otinm  et  minorem  festi* 
nationem  facta,  plurimnm  valet  ad  interiorem  inteUigentiam ;  plurimam 
habet  et  volnptatis  continoa  progressuum  animadversione,  et  iucitameuti  ad 
stndli  laborisque  constantiam/^ — In  G<Bttingen,  and  some  other  Germao 
Universities,  there  is  an  order  of  inferior  academical  instructors,  whose  com- 
petency is  guaranteed  by  public  appointment ;  they  are  called  Repetenti,  and 
go  over  with  the  students  the  professorial  lectures.  But  there  the  profes- 
sorial lectures  are  worth  that  trouble ;  and  the  Kepetents  supply  in  part,  bot 
only  in  part,  the  want  of  public  examination,  &c. 
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been  commended     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  it« 

uses.     But  to  become  fully  and  certainly  profitable,  it  is  astricted 

to   conditions. — 1^  The  writing  should  be  more  or  less  limited, 

that  is,  be  in  answer  to  questions,  more  or  less  articulate.     The 

student  should  not  be  left  to  roam  at  large ;  but  be  made  to  think 

precisely  and  pertinently,  by  confining  him  to  certain  definite 

points. — 2*.  The  composition  should  be  strictly  and  intelligently 

criticised.     3"*.  It  should  be  read,  at  least  written  with  the  hope 

of  being  read,  before  a  large  auditory ;  and  according  to  its 

merits,  it  should  obtain  immediate  approbation,  and  co-operate 

towards  ultimate  honour. 

5.    Teaching^  in  m'der  to  learn. — The  older  Universities,  all  of 
them,  regarded  the  exercise  of  teaching  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  perfect  knowledge;  in  recent  times,  the  Universities  have, 
with  equal  unanimity,  neglected  this.   Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I   think,  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  more  ancient  practice. 
For  teaching,  like  "  the  quality  of  mercy,  is  twice  blessed ;  it 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."     At  present,  we,  of 
course,  consider  teaching,  only  in  the  former  relation, — only  as 
the  instruction  of  others,  is,  itself,  an  instruction  of  ourselves. — 
We  have  already  seen  {Second  end,  p.  674),  that  no  one  can 
rightly  teach,  who  is  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  matter  to  be 
taught.     But  on  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  for,  and  the 
very  process  of,  instruction,  react  most  beneficially  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  instructor, — if  the  instructor  be  what  (intellec- 
tually and  morally)  he  ought.      If  so :    Teaching    constrains 
him   to  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  his  subject,   in 
its   several  bearings,   internal  and  external;   it  brings  to  his 
observation,  any  want  or  obscurity,  lurking  in  his  comprehension 
of  it  as  a  whole;  and  urges  him  to  master  any  difficulty,  the 
solution  of  which  he  may  have  previously  adjourned.    The  neces- 
sity of  answering  the  interrogations  of  others  compels  him,  in 
fact,  to  interrogate  and  to  answer  himself.     In  short,  what  he 
had  learned  synthetically,  he  is  now  obliged,  for  the  inverse  pro- 
cess of  instruction,  to  study  analytically.     But  a  combination  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  is  the  condition  of  a  perfect  knowledge, 
and  as  to  a  perfect  knowledge, — 

^^  Qnodque  parnm  novit,  nemo  docere  potest.'' 

This,  however,  as  has  been  said,  supposes,  that  he  who  prac- 
tises instruction,  has  the  requisite  talents  and  dispositions.  If  its 
conditions  be  not  performed,  what  is  called  (but  is  not  real)  instruc- 
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tion,  is  not  an  improring  act,  in  either  relation.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
mechanical  effort;  a  mere  pouring  out  of  what  had  been  pre- 
yiously  poured  in.  And  yet,  too  many,  eren  of  our  acadefme&) 
instructors,  are  no  better.  Professing  to  teach,  teaching  is  for 
them  no  self-improving  process ;  and  as  to  their  pnpib, — ^  Ik 
siffloront  de  jeunes  Perroquets,  comme  ils  ont  et^  siffle  eux-ni£me& 
lorsqu'ils  apprirent  a  devenir  Perroquets." 

IS^or  must  it  be  supposed,  that  the  older  UiuTersities,  thoagh 
enjoining,  nay,  even  enforcing,  the  practice  of  instruction,  as  a 
mean  of  learning,  abandoned  the  higher  academical  teaching  to 
the  prelusive  efforts  of  these  student-doctors.  On  this,  the 
monostich  of  Dionysius  Cato  states  their*  precept  and  their 
practice : — 

^^  Disce,  sed  a  doctis ;  indoctos  ipse  doceto.'^* 

*  I  have  already  (pp.  391,  4:17,  448)  stated,  how  Universities  as  they 
arose  and  flonrished,  daring  the  middle  ages,  made  instmction,  'by  thf 
learner,  a  necessary  exercise  towards  a  more  perfect  learning.  Eyyirj 
Bachelor,  or  incomplete  graduate,  was  required,  in  order  to  qaalify  him  for 
the  higher  degree,  to  teach  certain  books  or  subjects ;  and  every  Master  or 
Doctor  was  compelled  by  statute,  and  frequently  on  oath,  to  teach  (revere, 
regere  scholas,)  for  a  certain  period,  which  was  commonly  two  years,  immt;- 
dlately  subsequent  to  graduation.  During  that  period  of  compulsory  pit- 
lection,  he  was  said  to  be — necessarie  regens ;  thereafter,  if  he  chose  to  ex^- 
cise  his  right  of  lecturing  publicly^  or  in  the  University,  he  was  styled— 
regens  ad  placitum.  Important  academical  privileges  were,  usually,  aixorded 
to  the  Regents;  and  to  them  was,  more  or  less,  entrusted  the  ordinarr 
government  of  the  University.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  distincti>>Q 
of  the  two  Academical  Houses  (the  Congregation  and  Convocation  of  the 
former,  the  Regent  and  Non-Regent  Houses  of  the  latter,)  is  founded  upon 
the  distinction  of  regent  and  non-regent;  the  signification  of  these  terms  had, 
however,  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  been,  in  these  venerable  schools, 
confessedly  forgotten.  (P.  447.)  But  in  the  English  Universities,  though, 
by  statute,  entitled  publicly  to  teach,  and  though  still  there  actually  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  and  ruling  body;  the  graduate  would,  if  he  now 
attempted  to  exert  it,  be  probably  denied  his  right  of  lecturing  in  *'thf 
Schools." — ^In  the  Universities  of  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  though  the 
graduate  has  there  lost  his  ancient  power  of  academical  government,  he  still 
retains  his  privilege  of  academical  teaching ;  for  it  is  only  requisite  that  he 
should  farther  write,  and  formally  defend,  what  is  called  a  *^  Dissertado 
ad  locum,"  to  enable  him  to  lecture  in  the  University,  on  any  subject  within 
the  compass  of  his  faculty,  and  to  have  his  course  or  courses  announced  in 
the  public  **  Series  Praelectionum."  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  all 
graduates  of  publicly  manifesting  their  learning  and  then:  ability,  as  teachers^ 
is,  with  the  admirable  system  of  academical  patronage,  a  main  cause  of  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  German  Protestant  Universities,  as  organs  of 
information. — In  other  Universities,  though  the  degree  of  Doctor  or  Ma5ter 
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G.  C7€mver8ati<m  withy  interrogation  of,  the  learned, — This  may 
be  reduced  to  the  head,  either  of  exercise  by  the  taught,  or  of 
instruction  by  the  teacher.     More  properly,  however,   to  the 


be,  now  as  of  old,  the  express  conferring  of  a  right  academically  to  teach, 
this  right  is,  however,  de  facto,  now  universally  of  no  avail. 

Daring  the  middle  ages  then,  this  exercise  was  jostly  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  importance.    The  Pseudo-Boethius  (De  DiscipUna  Scholarum,  c.  5, — 
probably  Thomas  Cantipratensis,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  a  cnrions  delineation  of  the  academical  nsages  of  his  time,)  speaks 
of  this  exercise  as  follows : — ^^  Tertio,  qnosdam  habeat  [stndiosns  adolescens,] 
queis  secreta  doceat  librosque  legat,  aliisqne  mdimentis  informet ;  nt  sic, 
intellecta  sciat,  scitaque  exprimere  discat,  et  expressione  frequenti  usnm 
comparet.    Usns  magisterium  propinat ;  alios  namqae  docere,  est  proprin 
facultati  indnlgere.''    An  account  is  then  given  of  the  modes  by  which  an 
audience  was  secured.    This  one  scholastic  testimony  must  stand  for  all ; 
since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  medieval  authorities  in  commendation  of  the 
exercise.    The  following,  however,  are  a  few,  which  recur  to  me,  of  the 
Tuany  metrical  forms,  under  which  the  precept  became  academically  cur- 
rent : — 

"  Condita  tabescit,  vulgata  scientia  crescit." 
*^  Discere  si  quieris  doceas ;  sic  ipse  doceris : 
Nam  studio  tali  tibi  proficis  atque  sodali.*^ 
**  Multa  rogare ;  rogata  tenere ;  retenta  docere : 

Hsec  tria  discipulum  faciunt  superare  magistrum." 
*•''  Disce,  doceque  alios,  sic  tiite  docebeiis  ipse ; 
Atque  tuse  solito  ccrtior  artis  eris." 
In  fine: — 

^*  Qui  docet,  is  discit ;  qui  perdiscit,  docet  ille : 
Doctns  nt  evadas,  suadeo — Disce,  Doce,^^ 
*'*'  Docendo  discismus*'  has  even  subsided  into  an  adage,  not  in  Latin  only. 
The  Italian — ^^  Insegnando  s*  impara,'*  is  an  example. 

From  a  remote  antiquity,  however,  all  philosophic  thinkers  concurred  in 
the  same  trath.  "  To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "  is  the  way  in  which  we  learn 
most  and  best."  And  while  Plato  may  represent  the  Greeks,  Seneca, 
enouncing — ^^  Homines  dum  decent  discunt,"  declares  what  he  himself 
repeats,  and  what  is  frequently  confirmed  by  the  other  philosophers  of 
Rome.  —  Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  may  stand  a  guarantee  for  the 
Christian  fathers :— "  The  teacher  adds  to  his  learning,  and  is  frequently  a 
fellow  disciple  with  those  whom  he  instructs."— Finally,  since  the  revival  of 
letters  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  is  manifest.  For  passing  over  the 
exaggeration  of  those  who,  like  Ringelberg,  would  elevate  this  exercise  into 
a  one  exclusive  mean  of  education,  all  authority  acquiesces  in  the  more  tem- 
perate conclusion  of  Vives  : — **  Idcirco,  niliil  est  ad  magnam  eruditionem 
perinde  conducens,  ut  docci'e."  And  to  terminate  with  the  testimony  of  a 
learned  Oxford  praelector,  logician,  and  divine ;  Bishop  Sanderson  used  to 
say : — "  I  have  learned  much  from  my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  but 
most  of  all  from  my  disciples." 
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former.    For  it  supposes,  both  an  extra  actiyit j  of  the  student  it 
a  questioning  of  his  instructor,  and  likewise  an  extra  informatic-c 
thereby  drawn  forth  from  the  instructor,  either  in  the  shape  tf 
the  special  solution  of  an  individual's  difficulties,  or  of  the  special 
direction  for  an  individual's  pursuits.    Nothing  can  be  more  nsefol 
in  a  course  of  study,  than  this  privilege  of  interrogating  those  wbi< 
are  able  to  aiFord  us  satisfaction.    Every  one  who,  by  his  nnaidc-d 
efforts,  has  succeeded  in  conquering  any  department  of  knowledge 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  knows,  that  he  was  arrested,  often 
long,  by  difficulties  which  could  at  once  have  been  remored  by  a 
master  of  the  subject,  either  solving  them  himself,  or  directing  to 
where  their  solution  might  be  found.     He  knows,  in  short,  that 
half  his  labour  might  have  been  profitably  spared.     "  The  ques- 
tioning of  the  wise,"  says  the  Arabian  adage,  "  is  the  half  of 
wisdom ;"  and  as  the  German  proverb  expresses  it, — "  Mit  firagen 
wird  mann  weiss."     "  Multa  rogare,"  &c.,  has   been  already 
quoted  as  an  academical  brocard. — (P.  687.)    Accordingly,  it  hi 
been  the   aim   of  every  competent  University,  to   supply  the 
alumnus  with  such  assistance.     Hence  the  Conversatoria  of  the 
German  schools;  and  in  Oxford,  when  the  education  was  still 
common,  public,  and  legal,  we  have  the  following  retained  among 
the  Caroline  Statutes : — "  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  Lectnre,  the 
several  Professors  shall  tarry  for  a  time  in  the  Schools :  and  if 
any  scholar  or  hearer  wish  to  argue  against  what  they  have 
advanced  in  lecturing,  or  may  otherwise  have  any  doubt,  they 
shall  Usten  to  him  with  kindness,  and  satisfy  the  difficulties  and 
questions  proposed  to  them." — (T.  iv.,  S.  ii.,  §  4.) 

7.  Social  Study. — We  are  social  animals.  "  Man  is  the  sweetest 
thing  to  man;"  he  is  happier  in  company;  and  in  company  his 
memory  and  understanding  are  more  alert.  He,  therefore,  often 
studies  better,  when  he  does  not  study  alone.  It  is  an  apophth^m 
of  Hebrew  wisdom  : — "  Obtain  for  thyself  a  preceptor  ^rom  whom 
thou  may'st  learn,  and  a  companion  with  whom  thou  may'st 
study."  It  is,  in  fact,  as  conforming  to  this  requisite  of  our 
human  nature,  that  those  Universities  which  compel  their  alumiu 
to  live  in  common,  can  best  vindicate  the  utility  of  academical 
Houses ;  for,  in  the  community  of  a  college  life,  the  social  condi- 
tions of  study  are  most  fully  and  certainly  supplied.  In  a  coU^e, 
especially  in  a  college  not  too  small,  each  pupil  may  select  a  com- 
panionship of  study,  conformed  to  his  wants,  in  numbers,  age, 
ability,  and  pursuit, — a  society,  of  which  the  members  are  able  to 
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assist  and  encourage  each  other,  by  a  community  of  labour,  and 
by  a  sympathy  or  fellowship  in  feeling, — "  ovft^i>.wro(pf7M,  avfi^iT^oM- 
yu¥^  Kttl  ovpiMhvoU^tip"  Even  Homer,  after  noticing  the  suggestiyo 
influence  of  man  on  man,  observes,  "  That  the  lone  thinker's 
thoughts  come  slight  and  slow."  To  him,  indeed,  we  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adage, — "  Unus  homo,  nullus 
homo ; " — ^a  truth,  which,  propagated  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
subsequent  philosophers,  had  of  old  subsided  into  a  common 
maxim  of  academical  education* 

Sixth  end, — A  University  is  farther  bound  to  grant  Degrees  to 
those  of  its  alumni  who  have  accomplished  their  academical  course, 
testifying  to  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  studies ;  and  to  this 
end,  it  is  also  bound  to  have  them  tried,  by  competent,  impartial, 
and   conscientious  Examiners.     If,  moreover,  the  candidates  be 
placed, — 1**,  in  certain  classes,  according  to  their  amount  of  learn- 
ing ;   or  2*,  arranged  according  to  their  superiority,  in  reference 
to  each  other ;  or  3**,  what  is  best,  both  these  schemes  of  classifi- 
cation be  combined: — ^in  this  case,  a  high  or  low  rank  in  the 
classification  will  be  regarded  as  an  honour  or  a  disgrace,  and  the 
Examination,  especially  if  compulsory,  and  the  candidates  numer- 
ous, becomes  a  powerful,  though  not  the  one  sufiicient,  mean  of 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  student. 

Seventh  end, — But  beside  the  more  arduous  studies,  which  pre- 
pare for  others,  and  more  powerfully  exercise  the  mind;  and 
beside  the   Instructors  and    Examiners   competent  to  promote 
thinking,  and  to  pitch  high  the  standard  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment :  there  is  to  be  considered  another  class  of  sciences,  with 
their  teachers, — the  Physical,  to  wit.     These  sciences, — easy  and 
attractive  in  themselves,  and,  as  commonly  cultivated  to  some 
extent  at  least,  it  is  even  disgraceful  not  in  some  degree  to  know, — 
require  for  their  profitable  study,  in  private,  the  public  exhibition 
of  costly  experiments,  apparatus,   and  collected  objects.     This 
exhibition  a  University  ought  to  supply ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  necessary  concomitant,  a  competent  monstrator.     As  amusing, 
popular,  and  facile  in  themselves,  these  sciences  need  no  external 
stimulus;  and  as  not  the  conditions  of  progress,  either  objective 
or  subjective,  it  would  be  even  an  inversion  of  the  prime  purpose 
of  a  University,  in  its  general  faculty,  to  apply  it.     In  these,  all 
that  a  University  can  safely  require,  is  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
ficiency.    Its  honours,  at  least  its  higher  honours,  should  be 
reserved  as  an  encouragement  to  the  more  invigorating  and  fun- 

2  x 
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damental  studies ;  but  which,  as 
irksome,  are,  if  not  externally — 
to  be  neglected.  At  the  same 
able  number,  a  majority  even  of 
in  the  higher  departments,  but  ^ 
sity,  as  cdma  mater,  altogether  t 
otherwise  be  left  to  idleness  an< 
sciences  present  an  attractive  ai 
occupation.  As  Augustin  says  : 
cuntur  ColumbsB.^  The  doves,  b 
the  neglect  of  the  eagles.  To  c 
in  Physics  as  in  Mathematics,  : 
general  ability; — ^though  Bacon  a 
of  his  method  of  discovery,  that  it 
of  genius."  But,  in  either,  merely 
detected  and  detailed,  calls  out,  i 
effort  of  thought.  Consequently, 
develope  the  understanding ;  and 
they  thus  effect,  in  a  state  of  comp£ 
(See  pp.  39-41, 267-313,  319  sq., 
many,  not  incognisant  of  this,  h 
higher  cultivation,  the  Universif 
views,  would  be  abased  to  the  vei'j 
^^  Fallitnr  et  fallit,  vulgi  q 

*  There  is  a  sort  of  knowledge,  both 

even  to  be  academically  enforced,  whic 

alone ;  being  pecnliarly  inappropriate  fo 

any  academical  discipline.  I  mean  eveiy 

and  even  professors,  take,  and  most  tak 

are  mere  facts,  to  be  pcusiuely  believed,  si 

of  thonght,  and  hardly  even  cultivating  t 

of  knowledge,  modern  wisdom  has,  in  80i 

imperative  courses.    One  sufficing  exaq 

which,  from  the  relation  of  languages,  sn 

to  all  historic  record,  touching  the  migr^ 

certain  basis,  on  which  to  divide  and  sq 

affinity  of  race.    This  doctrine,  most  cac| 

remk  to  be  taken  upon  trust,  so  limited,  | 

book,— in  fact,  in  a  smgle  table ;  whereat 

grounds,  it  supposes  an  acquaintance  wid 

with  above  a  hundred  languages  and  diali 

a  professor  to  retail  his  second-band  opiol 

lectures  would  be  equally  inept  for  acaded 
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Eighth  end. — But  an  Uniyersity,  besides  its  exhibitions  for  the 
sciences  of  nature,  ought,  moreover,  to  supply  its  alumni  with  a 
complement  of  books,  selected  in  accommodation  to  their  studies 
and  reasonable  wants,  which  are  by  no  means  unlimited,  and  with 
e^ery  convenience,  which  is  easily  afforded,  for  consultation  and 
reading ;  even  though  it  do  not  accord  to  them  the  privilege  of 
t^aking  the  works  out,  and,  for  a  time,  may  deny  them  access  to  its 
more  extensive  libraries. 

Ninth  end, — A  University  should  likewise  possess  a  competent 


instead  of  speaking  on  the  anthority  of  others,  himself  a  Mezzofanti  and  a 
Grimm,  in  one ;~  himself  cognisant  of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  languages 
on  which  he  founds :  for  the  pupils  would  still  be  only  passive  recipients  of 
another's  dicta,  and  their  comparative  philology,  at  least,  would,  at  best,  be 
the  philology  of  parrots. 

^^  Dico  ego,  tn  dicis,  tnm  deniqne  dicit  et  iUe ; 
Dicta  sed  Iubc  toties,  nil  nisi  dicta  docent.^ 

Ethnology  is  thus  misplaced,  in  being  made  a  snbject  of  academical  dis- 
cipline. Objectively,  an  important  knowledge,  it  remains,  subjectively,  an 
animprovlng  mechanism.  How  different  in  its  effect  is  another  philology  t 
For  nothing  can  better  exercise  the  mind,  than  a  rational  study,  either  of  the 
grammar  of  a  known  langnage,  or  of  universal  grammar,  Ulnstrated  by  the 
laugnages  with  which  a  student  is  acquainted.  Here  every  doctrine  of  the 
teacher  may  be  elaborated  by  the  taught.  Yet  this  most  valuable  science, 
(an  applied  Logic  and  Psychology,)  and  most  profitable  exercise  of  mind,  is 
wholly  neglected  in  our  Universities ;  though,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
speak  not  without  experience,  to  compass  Sanctins  and  his  commentators  is 
%  far  more  improving  effort  than  to  master  the  Principia  of  Newtou. 

In  this  point  of  view,  even  History  is  not  a  proper  snbject  of  academical 
disciplme,  at  least  modem  history,  more  especially  in  the  vernacular,  aud 
apart  from  the  active  examination  and  pondering  of  authorities.  For  though 
of  great  importance  in  itself,  mere  historical  rectcUng  does  not  necessarily 
call  forth,  exercise,  and  develope  the  higher  powers  of  thought.  Moi-eover, 
the  field  of  history  is  too  extensive ;  and  where,  in  a  University,  it  is  at  all 
adequately  taught,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  historical  courses.  In  the 
German  Universities,  (and  in  their  circumstances,  I  do  not  say  improperly,) 
history  is  made  an  especial  object  of  instruction ;  and,  counting,  I  found  that 
in  a  single  University,  for  a  single  semester,  the  historical  courses  announced 
in  the  ^^  Verzeichniss^^^  amounted,  in  all  the  faculties,  to  eighteen.  In  fact,  if 
a  mere  academical  course  of  historical  lectures  be  compulsory,  and  not  better 
than  the  best  book  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  merely  superfluous, — it  is  a 
nuisance.  It  is  most  proper,  however,  in  a  University  to  require  for  its 
Degree  in  Arts,  a  competent  amount  of  historical  reading,  though  it  do  not 
accord  to  such  knowledge  its  higher  honours ;  and  it  should  likewise  desig- 
nate the  mo9t  fitting  books  for  its  examination,  to  the  attention  of  the 
student. 
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board  of  regulation  and  acadeini 
tions  of  the  competency  of  such 
be  responsibU,  and  fully  canscioiu 
properly  nominated,  small,  not 
sworn) ;  2^,  intelligent  and  tuell  i 
sible,  with  every  motive  for^  and 
ance  of  its  duties.  But  on  the  pi 
board  ?  I  have  already  treated  in 

Tenth  end. — ^As  a  condition  o 
ends,  it  is  requisite,  that  a  UniTeri 
not  inadequate  reward  for  the  abii 
instructors.  Ability  and  learning 
academy  as  in  the  world ;  for  as  1 
studiorum  pretiis,  studia  ipsa  perit 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not,  ind 
ment  of  an  academic  place  shouI< 
filled.   For  thus,  one  individual  wo 
another  comparatively  less,  than 
division  of  the  booty,  would  share 
instructor  should,  therefore,  as  far 
he  equitably  merits,  and  what  he  i 
ments,  of  course,  rising  with  \m 
approve  himself  of  greater  value  to 
are  not  less  from  raising  mediocrit 
lence.     This  is  the  principle  fairly 
man  Universities.     Heyne,  the  illui 
the  salary  of  Heyne,   the  proinii 
though  in  these  there  be  not  any  a< 
appointed  to  the  difficult  and  impor 
who  has  not  publicly  manifested  hi 
this  island  all  is  the  reverse.    We  ] 
learning.     An  income  permanent,  a 
nected  with  each  academical  plac< 
merit  with  no  certainty  regulates  tl 
lucrative  places  are,  in  general,  tb 
qualifications.     With  us,  Thersites 
the  bootv  than  Achilles.  i 

The  English  Universities  are  call 
and  so  they  are, — ^but  not  as  edj 
othor  Univorsities  possess  such  migb 
means  so  unprofitably  expended,H 
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favour  of  learning  and  education,  but  frequently,  nay  generally, 
in  counteraction.  Of  this  deficiency  Lord  Bacon  was  well  aware. 
For  though,  in  his  time,  the  University  still  educated,  its  chairs, 
or  public  readerships,  were  most  inadequately  remunerated;  so 
that  the  world  and  the  professions  abstracted,  then  as  now,  the 
talent  which  found  no  appropriate  recompense  in  either  ''  seat  of 
learning."  Bacon  has  thrice  solemnly  addressed  the  Crown,  and 
the  Nation,  on  this  want ; — in  TJie  Advancement  of  Learning,  in 
the  De  Augmentis  Sdentiarum,  and  in  the  Advice  about  the 

Charterhouse,     These  testimonies  are  substantially  the  same; 

and  in  the  following  extract  (beside  emending  the  quotations,)  I 

have  inserted  from  the  second  and  third,  what  is  not  contained  in 

the  first,  and  somewhat  condensed  the  whole. 

'-^  And  because  founders  of  Colleges  do  plant,  and  fonnders  of  Lectnres  do 
water,  it  foUoweth  well  in  order,  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  public 
Lectures.    Namely,  in  the  snuUlness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  which  in 
most  places  (especially  among  us,)  is  assigned  unto  them,  whether  they  be 
lectures  of  [the  liberal]  Arts,  or  of  Professions.    It  hath  been  my  ancient 
opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  Universities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take 
to  be  of  the  best  end&iced  Universities  of  Europe,  there  is  nothing,  more  want- 
ing towards  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  than  the  honourable  and  plen- 
tiful salaries  of  such  readers.    For  it  is  necessary  to  the  progi*ession  of 
sciences  that  Readers  be  chosen  of  the  most  able  and  sufficient  men ;  as 
those  which  are  ordauied  for  the  generating,  and  propagating  for  ever,  of 
sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  use.    This  cannot  be,  except  then:  condition 
and  endowment  be  such  as  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his 
whole  labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  fimction ;  and  therefore 
must  have  a  proportion  answerable  to  that  competency  of  advancement, 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  practice  of  a  profession.    So  as,  if  you  will 
have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David^s  military  law,  which  was, — 
^  That  those  which  tarried  with  the  baggage  should  have  equal  part  with 
those  which  went  down  into  the  battle,^  else  will  the  baggage  be  ill  attended. 
So,  Readers  in  sciences  are,  indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  stores  and  provi- 
sions of  science,  whence  men  in  active  courses  are  furnished,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them.    For  surely.  Readers  in  the 
chair  are  as  parents  in  the  sciences,  and  deserve  to  enjoy  a  condition  not 
inferior  to  their  children  that  embrace  the  practical  part ;  else  no  man  will 
sit  longer  in  the  chair  than  tiU  he  can  walk  to  a  better  preferment :  and  if 
the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the  weakest  sort,  or,  tlirough  the  meanness  of  their 
entertamment,  be  but  men  of  superficial  learning,  it  will  come  to  pass  as  Yii*- 

gil  saith, — 

*  Invalidigue  patrum  referent  jejunia  gnati,^  " 

(Works,  by  Montagu,  ii.  94 ;  viii.  80 ;  v.  380.) 

Eleventh  end. — 

"  Quae  sedes  erit  Emeritis?  qua;  rnra  dabuntur 
Quae  noster  Veterauus  aret  ?  " 
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It  is  evident,  and  therefore  requ 
secure  the  instruction  and  exain] 
second  and  third  ends,)  than  in 
selves  ;  the  academical  Emeritus 
no  longer  competent  to  discharg 
to  the  advantage  of  others,  or  su 
Ttvel/ih  end,  and  Icut. — ^A  Un 
to  its  alumni  the  means  of  living 
can  the  possibility  of  social  stu< 
(See  p.  688.)  But  this  can  seldoi 
and  indeed,  if  certain  conditions 
accommodation  to  demand)  be  n 
arrangement  may  greatly  outwei^ 
to  speak  only  of  the  more  essentia 
the  enforcement  of  this  regulation 
sion,  or  even  as  a  tax.  l^he  studoj 
cheaply  (and  this  without  degradai 
of  a  University,  as  they  otherwise 
this  supposes  that  the  rates  in  all  tl 
regulated,  and  certain  of  them,  £ 
means  of  the  poorer  alumni. — In  tl 
sity  be  not  limited  to  a  single  religi 
it  should  be  able  to  select  a  House, 
domestic  worship  shall  not  be  felt  an 
principles. — In  the  third  place,  an  ef 
be  maintained  in  the  several  Housi 
himself  constrained  to  propriety  of 
any  disturbance  of  his  studious  tran( 
not  accomplished)^  Colleges  and  Halls 
nuisances, — they  are  not  aids  but  i] 
concludes  our  second  head  of  conside 

iii.)   Comparison  of  the  Means,  i 
Oxford,  and  the  Ends  there  actum 
which  a  University,  as  a  school  of  HI 
plish. 

In  reference  to  the  first  end  (p.  674] 

fundamental  faculty,  and  as  the  org 

should  make  a  selection  of  the  studi( 

selves,  but  useful  as  the  prerequisite 

ondition  Oxford  in  part  fulfils,  in  part 
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In  the  jir9i  place,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  liberal  and  prepara- 
ory  study  afforded  by  this  University,  there  is,  I  think,  not  one 
mdeserving  of  preference,  not  one  which  ought  to  be  omitted. 
3ut, 

In  the  €€eond  place,  in  these,  though  there  be  nothing  to  take 
iway,  there  is  not  a  little  to  restore ;  for  the  Oxford  curriculum 
tioy^  abandons  both  Philosophy  itself  and  the  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  what  it  professes  to  teach, — an  abandonment  in  which  it 
\a  opposed  to  its  own  ancient  and  still  statutory  constitution,  to 
the  actual  practice  of  all  other  universities  (Cambridge  alone  ex- 
cepted,) and  to  the  opinion  of  every  authority  in  education  of  the 
least  account.    Nor,  indeed,  can  the  present  practice  of  the  old 
dngiisli  Universities,  in  this  respect,  afford  the  smallest  counte- 
nance to  the  omission ;  for  Philosophy  and  philosophical  teaching 
^ere  in  them  necessarily  surrendered,  when  the  education  supplied 
by  the  University  was  transferred  to  those  who,  as  a  body,  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  Philosophy  and  philosophical  teaching.     Is 
this  denied?     The  denial  is  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  usurpa- 
tion ;  nor  has  the  proof  ever  been  attempted,  either  in  Oxford  or 
in  Cambridge,  either  publicly  or  privately,  that  the  abandon- 
ment was  made  for  any  better  reason,  than  that  the  sphere  of 
instruction  behoved  to  be  conformed  to  the  average  capacity  of 
the  coUegial  interest,  which  has  latterly  administered  the  whole 
necessary  education  of  the  Universities.     Such  a  proof  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  if  possible,  would  have  been  suicidal, — ^as  philosophical. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Exhortative,  observes : — "  If  to  philosophise  be 
right,  we  must  philosophise  to  realise  the  right ;  if  to  philosophise 
be  wrong,  we  must  philosophise  to  manifest  the  wrong ;  on  any 
alternative,  tlierefore,  philosophise  we  miLst"    (£/  f^h  ^ihofrfiq>vrtio9^ 

Tioy.)  «  "  Philosophy  is  to  be  studied,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

•The  author  of  Uadibras  (in  his  Reflections  upon  Reason)  curiously 
coincides  with  the  Stagirite  in  this  t—'^  There  is  nothing  that  can  pretend  to 
judge  of  Reason  [Philosophy]  but  itself;  and,  therefore,  they  who  suppose 
that  they  can  saj^  aught  against  it,  are  forced  (like  jewellers,  who  beat  true 
diamonds  to  pov?der  to  cut  and  polish  false  ones,)  to  make  use  of  it  against 
itself.  But  in  this  they  cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others.  For  if  what 
they  say  against  Reason,  be  without  Reason,  they  deserve  to  be  neglected ; 
and  if  with  Reason,  they  disprove  themselves.  For  they  use  it  while  they 
disclaim  it ;  and  with  as  much  contradiction,  as  if  a  man  should  tell  me  that 
he  cannot  8p<?ak.'' 
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*'  were  it  even,  that  it  may  be  scientifically  < 
roes  asserts,  that  ''it  belongs  to  the  philoi 
temn  philosophy." — Accordingly,  no  demot 
has,  in  the  English  Uniyersities,  eyer  been  ee 
was  never  dreamt  of;  and  Uie  science  ol 
dropt  naturally  from  the  cycle  of  acaden 
found  beyond  the  general  competence  of  the 
Yet  is  Philosophy  (the  science  of  science- 
we  ca7i  know  and  think  and  do,  in  a  wore 
ourselves,)  the  object  of  liberal  education,  s 
importance  in  itself,  and  the  requisite  com 
liberal  science.  U  men  are  really  to  know  i 
faculties,  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  ir 
be  studied  for  themselves,  in  their  extent  an 
To  know, — we  must  understand  our  insi 
"  Know  thyself**  is,  in  fact,  a  heavenly  prec 
in  heathenism.  And  this  knowledge  can  I 
reflection, — only  from  within :  "  Ne  te  quae 
us,  at  once,  of  our  weakness  and  our  wort 
both  of  humility  and  of  hope.  (See  p.  595 
hand,  a  knowledge,  di'awn  too  exclusively 
only  imperfect  in  itself,  but  makes  its  votar 
ists,  pantheists — ^if  they  dare  to  think;  it 
despair.  (See  p.  298-303.)  "  Laudabili< 
"  laudabilior  est  animus,  cui  nota  est  infirmi 
ea  non  respecta,  moenia  mundi,  vias  sideri 
rum  et  fastigia  ccelorum,  etiam  cogniturus, 

*  This  might  stand  a  motto  for  the  doctrine  o 

from  the  proem  to  the  fomth  book  De  Trinitate. 

omniscience,  so  prevalent  among  the  seqnacions  tl 

(**  Raging  from  Reason,  and  on  phan 

would  have  foand  little  favour  with  the  religious 

of  St  Austin.    Evolved  from  "  the  Nothing,"  "  tl 

the  first  exorcism  of  a  rigorous  interrogation,  rela] 

^*  Et  redit  in  nihilum  quod  fbit  ante 

Strauss,  the  Hegelian  theologian,  sees  in  C]u*istiai 

rally :  for  his  Hegelian  **  Idea,**  itself  a  myth,  an( 

in  every  thing,  of  course,  finds  in  any  thing  a  myt 

parit."— I  have  never,  in  fact,  met  with  a  Hegi 

several  of  duttinguished  talents,  both  German 

answer  three  questions,  without  being  driven  to 

did  not,  as  yet,  fully  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  t 

ing  it  to  be  all  true.     Expectants,— in  fact  **^  I 
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Icnow  God  only  as  we  know  ourselves.  "  Noverim  me,  noverini 
Te,"  is  St  Austin's  prayer ;  St  Bernard : — "  Principale,  ad  viden- 
dum  Deum,  est  animus  rationalis  intuens  seipsum;"  and  even 
Averroes : — "  Nosce  teipsum,  et  cognosces  creatorem  tuum." 

Nor  is  the  omission  of  philosophy  from  an  academical  curriculum 
equiyalent  to  an  arrest  on  the  philosophising  activity  of  the  student. 
This  stupor,  however  deplorable  in  itself,  might  still  be  a  minor 
evil ;  for  it  is  better,  assuredly,  to  be  without  opinions,  than  to 
have  them,  not  only  speculatively  untrue,  but  practically  corrup- 
tive. Yet,  even  this  paralysis,  I  say,  is  not  accomplished.  Bight 
or  wrong,  a  man  must  philosophise,  for  he  philosophises  as  he 
thinks ;  and  the  only  effect,  in  the  present  day  especially,  of  a 
University  denying  to  its  alumni  the  invigorating  exercise  of  a 
right  philosophy,  is  their  abandonment,  not  only  without  precau- 
tion, but  even  prepared  by  debilitation,  to  the  pernicious  influence 
of  a  wrong ; — "  Sine  vindice  prseda."  And  in  what  country  has  a 
philosophy  ever  gravitating,  as  theoretical  towards  materialism, 
as  practical  towards  fatalism,  been  most  peculiar  and  pervasive  ? 

Again, — Philosophy,  the  thinking  of  thought,  the  recoil  of  mind 
upon  itself,  is  the  most  improving  of  mental  exercises,  conducing, 
above  all  others,  to  evolve  the  highest  and  rarest  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  By  this,  the  mind  is  not  only  trained  to  philosophy 
proper,  but  prepared,  in  general,  for  powerful,  easy,  and  success- 
ful energy,  in  whatever  department  of  knowledge  it  may  more 
peculiarly  apply  itself.*  But  the  want  of  this  superior  discipline 
is  but  too  apparent  in  English  literature,  and  especially  in  those 
very  fields  of  erudition  by  preference  cultivated  in  England. 

Hegel  himself,  not  long  before  his  death,  made  the  following  declaration : — 
^^  I  am  downcast  about  my  Philosophy.  For,  of  all  my  disciples,  one  only 
understands  it;  and  he  does  not."  (Blatter/,  liter.  Unterhalt.  No.  361. 
Dec  1831 ;  et  cUibi.)  The  one  disciple,  I  presume,  was  Gabler ;  but  did 
Hegel  understand  himself?  I  am  told,  that  Hegcliauism  is  making  way 
at  Oxford.  This  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad :  the  doctrine  is  good  to 
controvert ;  it  is  bad  to  believe. 

*  Kant  and  Ruhnkenius  were  early  friends  and  fellow- collegians  at  Koenigs- 
berg;  but  the  genius  of  each  seemed  then  (as  we  learn  ii*om  Wyttenbach) 
strongly  to  incline  towards  the  studies  in  which  the  other  afterwards  reigned 
paramount.  And  truly,  the  best  progymnastic  of  philosophy  is  the  theory  of 
language;  and  how  necessary  is  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  speculation 
to  any  progress  of  account  in  the  higher  philology,  Ruhnken  has  himself 
authoritatively  declared  in  his  ^^  Elogium  Hemsterhusii."  Wyttenbach^ 
Rnhnken^s  successor,  gi'cat  as  a  critical  scholar,  was  hardly  inferior  as  a 
philosophical  critic.     See,  besides  his  o\\\\  works,  pa^sim^  his  Life  by  Mahuc. 
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For  example,  and  be  it  here  spoken  in 
has  been  more  anxiously  encouraged,  and  m 
in  England,  than  Classical  Literature;  aad  a 
two  at  least  may,  for  natural  talent,  of  a  a 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  philol 
of  English  scholars  as  a  class,  both  now  an 
the  observation  of  Godfrey  Hermann  hold 
but  do  not  think ;  they  would  be  philology 
to  philosophise."  *  The  philosophy  of  a  ph 
rily  in  its  grammars,  and  its  grammars 
But  in  this  respect,  England  remained,  till 
turies  behind  the  rest  of  Christendom.  1 
ciple  in  her  psdagogical  practice,  "  Gai 
must  have  been  the  rule ;  and  applied  ii 
The  English  schoolboy  was  treated  like  t 
the  load  in  one  pannier  was  balanced  by  a 
in  the  other.  Educationally,  England  for 
heavy  waggon  whiUt  other  countries  ^ 
His  Majesty  George  III.  sent  a  collection 
school  books  to  Heyne  ;  and,  among  otli 
minster  grammars,  Greek  and  Latin,  8 
might,  the  great  scholar  and  education! 
monstrosities,  perversions,  confusions,  \^ 
other  countries  had  been  long  thrown 
balmed.  The  unhappy  tyro  was  initisi 
Latin  book  ;  while  the  ten  declensions,  1 
which  had  been  reduced  to  three  and  tw 
still  continued,  among  a  mass  of  other 
cate,  in  this  country  alone,  the  elemen 


♦  The  author  of  "  Philosophical  Arrangemc 
be  perhaps  objected.  "  Exceptio  probat  rcg 
left  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  where "  (it 
Malmesbory),  **  he  had  passed  the  usual  nun 
commoner  of  Wadham  College,"  before  he  be 
to  inquire  into  the  Greek  philosophy  ;  and  he 
universal  grammar  by  no  book  of  the  acadcm] 
but  by  the  "  Minerva"  of  Sanctius.  That  Mi 
philosophy,  is  shown,  perhaps,  in  his  i?raiit  of 
in  favour  of  authority — at  least  of  ancient  au 
property  of  the  old  or  of  the  new ;  "  nondum  i 
to  neither. 
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Half  a  century,  even  after  the  judgment  of  Heyne,  the  old  routine 

continued.    But  all  has  now  been  changed — except  the  cause : 

for   tlie    same  inertion  of  original  and  independent  thought  is 

equally  apparent.     As  formerly,  from  want  of  thinking,  the  old 

sufficed  ;  so  now,  from  want  of  thinking,  the  new  is  borrowed. 

In  fact,  openly  or  occultly,  honourably  or  dishonourably,  the  far 

greater  part  of  the  higher  and  lower  philology  published  in  this 

country  is  an  importation, — especially  from  Germany  :   but  so 

passive  is  the  ignorance  of  our  compilers,  that  they  are  often 

(though  affecting,  of  course,  opinions,)  unaware  even  of  what  is 

best  worthy  of  plagiarism  or  transplantation. 

Theology — Christian  theology  is,  as  a  human  science,  a  philo- 
logy and  history  appUed  by  philosophy ;  and  the  comparatively 
ineffectual  character  of  our  British  theology  has,  for  generations, 
in  the  case  of  England,  mainly  resulted  from  the  deficiency  of  its 
philosophical  element.     The  want  of  a  philosophical  training  in 
the    Anglican  clergy,  to  be  regretted  at  all  times,  may  soon, 
indeed,  become  lamentably  apparent,  were  they  called  on  to  resist 
an  invasion,  now  so  likely,  of  certain  foreign  philosophico-theolo- 
gical  opinions.     In  fact,  this  is  the  invasion,  and  this  the  want  of 
national  preparation,  for  which,  even  at  the  present  juncture,  I 
should  be  most  alarmed.     On  the  Universities,  which  have  ille- 
gally dropt  philosophy  and  its  training  from  their  course  of  dis- 
cipline, will  lie  the  responsibility  of  this  singular  and  dangerous 
disarmature ;  shared,  indeed,  with  the  Church  and  State,  which 
have  both  passively  and  pemussively  looked  on. 

In  reference  to  the  second  end.  (P.  674.) — A  University,  if  it 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  is  bound  to  supply  com- 
petent and  to  exclude  incompetent  instructors.  But  this  end,  is  it 
fulfilled  by  the  agencies  now  dominant  in  Oxford  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  preceding 
Table  (p.  664),  for  there  we  have  exhibited  in  contrast,  not  diffe- 
rent Universities  pursuing  chfferent  studies,  but  the  same  Univer- 
sity distributing  its  instruction  among  many  private  Houses ; 
each  House  pursuing  the  same  studies,  but  by  different  instruc- 
tors ;  and  at  last,  the  comparative  success  of  the  several  domestic 
instructions,  after  a  four  years'  continuance,  fairly  tested  and 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  University,  through  its  public  board 
of  Examination.  But  that  Table,  while  it  does  not  show  that 
instruction,  even  as  afforded  in  the  very  highest  Colleges,  is  of  a 
degree  and  quality  such  as  it  might  and  should  be ;  clearly  shows, 
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however,  that  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  lower  Houses  is  such, 
as  is  discreditable  for  the  Uniyersity,  the  Church,  the  State,  to 
have  been  ever  tolerated ;  were  that  instruction,  even  verfaall} . 
conformable  to  statute,  and  not,  as  it  is,  diametrically  opp<^eii 
both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  academical  law. 

Rejecting  then  the  Halls,  comparing,  on  this  standard,  only  the 
Colleges,  and  judging  not  by  years  but  by  decades,  we  see  thai 
instruction  in  one  College  is  less  efficient  than  that  in  another : 
and  thiis  to  a  degree,  not  lurking  under  any  fractional  difference, 
but  obtruded  on  obserration  by  an  integral  sinking  of  college 
bdow  college  to  nearly  twenty  depths,*  Tfskj,  on  the  same  standard. 
we  find  a  similar  declension  manifested  between  the  education? 


*  I  see  In  the  late  discussions  concerning  medical  practice  and  medical 
statistics,  that  less  than  an  eighties  part  of  the  difference  in  saccess,  whick 
thus  discriminates  College  from  College,  would  prove  far  more  than  decisive 
of  the  comparative  truth  and  falsehood  of  rival  medical  theories.    It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  Homoeopathy  core,  even  under  one  in  foor, 
more  than  Allopathy,  it  most  at  once  triumphantly  supersede  its  opponent 
The  whole  question  regards  the  reality  of  the  difference ;  which  here  may, 
there  cannot,  be  disputed.   But  imagine ! — ^A  series  of  eighty  Hospitals,  each 
confessedly  losing,  on  the  average,  a  fourth  of  the  patients  more  than  in 
antecedent ;  and  all  fiercely  defended.   Defended  by  enstasis : — as  realising. 
together,  a  single  system  of  cure,  and  that  the  one  best  possible !    Defended 
by  antiparastasis : — as,  at  any  rate,  the  Hospitals  have  a  vested  right  to  core 
or  kill ;  and  [thongh,  in  fact,  their  monopoly  of  treatment  had  original] v 
been  usurped  through  breach  of  trust,]  that  it  would  be  the  climax  of  injustice 
to  deprive  them  and  their  governors  of  the  profitable  privilege  to  physic  the 
lieges  as  they  chose !  Yet  what  is  this  but  the  Oxford  edncational  system  and 
its  defence ;  substituting  only  minds  for  bodies,  Houses  for  Hospitals^  and  a 
decrement  by  integers  instead  of  a  decrement  by  fractions  ? — ^In  one  respect, 
iudeed,  this  is  soothing.    It  shows,  however  unsatisfactory  be  the  present 
state  of  Medicine,  that  its  theories,  the  most  conflictive,  vary  by  a  difference 
less,  a  hundred  times,  than  the  same  practice  of  the  same  theory  of  Educv 
tion  varies  even  in  the  same  seminary,  but  in  different  hands ;  that  nature^ 
at  least,  is  far  stronger  against  the  Doctor  (whom  we  cannot  correct),  thin 
against  the  Schoolmaster  (whom  we  can.)    In  fact,  Saul  slaying  his  thou- 
sands, and  David  his  ten  thousands,  is  but  a  type  of  the  inferiority  of  one 
Educational  seminary — of  one  Oxford  CoUege  to  another.    This,  assuredly, 
is  not  consolatory ;  but  a  correction  of  the  evil  is  within  our  power. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Sewell,  Tutor  of  New  CoUege,  and  otherwise  an  able  man, 
has  of  late  gravely  proposed, — ^to  send  out  to  the  great  towns  of  Enghmd 
tntorial  missions,  frx>m  the  bodies  thus  so  brightly  illuminating  Oxford: 
professedly,  in  order,  that  any  change  may  be  averted  from  the  system  of 
education  which  has  wrought  so  admu*ably  in  that  University,  and,  at  tbr 
same  time,  to  communicate  the  benefit  of  such  system  to  the  lieges  at  laip'' 
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ikffbrded  by  the  same  college^  during  one   decade  and  during 
a.Eiotber.    (P.  662,  sq.) 

The  Table  likewise  shows,  that  if  the  two  departments  which 

the  University  professes,  and  which  the  Colleges  and  Tutors  are, 

€ie  JactOj  exclusively  authorised,  to  teach,  the  whole  collegial 

Tutors  (49)  have  only,  of  their  body,  in  L.  H.,  about  a  ^0^(26), 

in  D.  M.,  about  a  sixth  (8),  of  the  First  Class.     Consequently,  if 

tliere  be  any  connection  between  superior  knowledge  and  superior 

tuition,  Oxford  now  abandons,  indifferently,  the  work  of  education 

to  competent  and  incompetent  hands ;  and  the  mighty  differences 

of  result  could  not,  therefore,  but  occur,  unless  competence  and 

incompetence  were  throughout  the  Houses  equally  distributed, — 

which  they  fortunately  are  not. 

Such  are  the  facts,  unparalleled  out  of  the  old  English  Univer- 
sities, and  evinced  by  the  statistics  of  the  Oxford  Examination 
itself.      And,   however   astonishing,  with   a   knowledge   of  the 
circumstances,  all  is  easy  of  explanation.     Let  us  only  recollect 
two  things  :    In  the  first  place,  that  instruction,  as  the  most  wv- 
porianty  is  the  most  difficulty  of  arts ;  and  in  the  secoiid,  that 
Oxford,  in  violation  of  oath  and  statute,  and  apparently  regarding 
education  as  a  matter  either  of  no  importance  or  of  no  difficulty, 
now  leaves^this  function  to  be  engrossed,  at  hazard,  by  a  class  of 
men,  who,  as  a  class,  are  wholly  unequal  to  the  office, — an  office 
for  which  indeed  they  were  never  dreamt  of  even  by  their  founders. 
For: — 1^  the  actually  authorised  education  of  Oxford  (to  say 
nothing  of  Cambridge)  is,  defacto^  monopolised  by  the  Collegiate 
Fellows ; — 2**,  the  qualifications  of  an  individual  for  Fellow  of  a 
College  are,  usually,  quite  distinct  from  his  talent,  learning,  or 
capacity  of  teaching  ;— 3°,  out  of  these  incompetent  Fellows,  the 
Tutors,  if  not  self  constituted,  are  nominated,  in  general,  by  an 
incompetent  Head ;  while  4%  out  of  the  low  average  of  these  in- 
corporated Heads  and  Fellows,  a  few,  by  the  favourable  circum- 
stances of  their  foundation  and  other  accidents,  rise  to  a  variable 
pitch  of  educational  proficiency.     Thus  unable  rightly  to  teach, 
even  what  had  been  specially  proposed,  the  Oxford  Tutors  are  of 
course,  in  general,  still  less  able  to  resolve  the  difficulties  or  to 
guide  the  reading  of  their  pupils.     Questions,  all  but  elementary, 
must,  indeed,  naturally  cease;  for  these  would  be  found,  com- 
monly, useless  by  the  one  party,  and  not  convenient  by  the  other. 
"  Percontatorem  fugito."      Schleiermacher  truly  says,  that  the 
distance  maintained  by  an  academical  teacher  towards  the  taught,  is 
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usually  in  the  ratio  of  his  incompetence. 
66.) 

It  ts  thus  manifest,  and  on  its  own  stan(k 
cal  ec^ucation  of  Oxford  is  now  conducted  b 
the  fjtmction,  eyen  as  lowered  towards  their 
the  second  end. 

In  reference  to  the  third  end.  (P.  676).  ' 
the  student,  more  especially  in  his  instruc 
learning  and  ability,) — ^£his  end  is  not  only 
versity  of  Oxford,  it  is  even  frequently  rev 

Should  the  student  not  penetrate  below 
what  duties  have,  heretofore,  been  violated 
University  instruction,  by  the  University  g 
have  painfully  obtruded  on  his  view,  the 
disregard  of  learning  in  this  "  chosen  seat  i 
will  see  the  edtication  of  himself  and  other 
the  public  Alma  Mater  to  the  private  and 
College  ;  and  there  he  may  find  himself  c 
of  an  individual,  not  even  of  undetermine 
stands  perennially  pilloried  by  the  Univ< 
of  slender  acquirements  in  knowledge,  anc 
tent  to  teach.     He  thus  makes,  by  times., 
that  literary  merit  is  of  very  minor  ace 
venerable  seminaries ;  and  this,  if  there  bo 
cultivating,  ends,  in  a  contempt  of  the  i 
at  what  is  taught,  or  in  a  self-satisfied  co 
humble  atlArinments.     The  only  hope  for  ] 
corruption — to  place  himself  above  the 
himself.     All  this  is  the  converse  of  whi 
strive  after.    For  it  should  be  above  its 
vanity  and  sloth,  but  of  humility  and 
should  there  be  made  to  mete  himself, 
tainly,  but,  if  possible,  with  Achilles. — (S 
to,  p.  362,  sq.) 

In  reference  to  the  fourth  end.  (P 
strenuous  study,  through  the  excitement 
this  school  accompUshes  much  less  tha 
easily  be  done ;  although  in  this  respect, 
other  universities,  Oxford  is  not  undes< 
this  end,  the  efiect  of  domestic  edttccUi 
University  Examination,  considerable.— 
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It  is  evident,  without  descending  to  the  fact,  that  there  can  be 
ittle  or  no  emulation  among  students,  as  divided  among  the  houses, 
lud  subdivided  among  the  Tutors ;  for  the  conditions  of  emula- 
:ion, — numbers,  equality ,  publidtyy — ^are  all  awanting.  In  truth, 
M>iQpetition,  in  such  circumstances,  instead  of  honour,  receives 
Dniy  derision.  So  much  indeed  is  virtually  confessed  by  Bishop 
Coplestone.*  "  The  heaviness  of  solitary  reading  is  relieved  by 
the  number  which  compose  a  class  :  this  number  varies  from  three 
or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  :  a  sort  of  emulation  is  awakened  in  the 
pupil,"  &C.  In  the  circumstances  of  his  reply,  more  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  admitted ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  emulation  in  the 
eolle^o-tutorial  discipline  of  Oxford  may  be  practically  thrown 
out  of  account* 

The  only  excitement  of  study,  through  the  desire  of  honour j^ 
worthy  of  account  in  Oxford,  is  that  resulting  from  the  Examina- 
tion for  a  degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  classifying  of  candidates  there- 
with connected.     And  this,  in  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  beneficial ; 
but  its  influence  is  limited.     In  the  first  place,  the  influence  does 
not  operate  in  full  effect  throughout  the  curriculum  of  academical 
study.     It  acts  weakly  and  irregularly  at  first,  and  only  acquires 
continuity  and  strength  as  the  academical  course  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion.   In  the  second  place,  the  influence  does  not  operate  mi  all. 
It  determines  no  appUcation  in  the  many  who  are  not  to  graduate. 
It  determines  also  no  application  in  those,  neither  few  nor  feeble, 
who  are,  or  deem  themselves,  from  any  cause  (as  want  of  perse- 
verance, want  of  nerve,  the  distraction  of  favourite  pursuits,  &c.,) 
unable  to  attain  a  higher  honour,  and  have  no  ambition,  perhaps 
a  positive  dread,  to  be  commemorated  for  a  lower.     On  these  the 
classification,  if  it  have  any  effect,  acts  only  for  evil ;  as  it  con- 
strains the  candidate  to  hmit  the  books,  which  he  studies  and 
gives  up,  to  such  a  minimum,  as  may  not  risk  his  being  honoured 
and  recorded.     It  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  new  Statute,  that 
this  positive  evil  of  the  present  Examination  is  therein  obviated ; 
for  the  names  of  all  who  pass  are  henceforth  to  be  published,  be 
they  honoured  or  not. 
In  reference  to  the  fifth  end,  (P.  677.) — This  end  is  the  elicit- 

*  A  Reply  to  the  Calumnies^  &c.,  p.  146. — I  may  notice,  that  what  Dr 
Coplestone  in  the  context,  says  of  tutorial  instruction,  is  rather  a  statement 
of  its  possible  virtues, — which  in  his  own  tuition,  I  have  no  doubt,  were 
realized,— -than  of  its  actual  qualities,  as  manifested  by  the  immense  majority 
of  the  Tutors. 
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ing  in  the  student  the  fullest  an4  most  %^ 
thought :  1",  by  presenting  to  him  the  m^ 
study ;  and  2^,  by  teaching  these  throui 
exercises. — Of  these  in  dettul. 

As  to  the  objects: — The  more  arduooa 

requiring,  draw  forth  the  highest  and  mosi 

mind, — Philosophy  proper,  (the  thinking  < 

of  what  can  and  can  not  be  known,)  and  a 

of  the  sciences  in  general ; — ^these,  as  a  ma 

be  excluded  from  an  education  monopoli 

the  collegial  of  Oxford,  constituted^  not 

menty  and  teaching,  not  for  the  benefit  of 

profit  of  the  teacher.     For  an  instructio 

means,  can  never  possibly  transcend  th 

instructors.    The  honour  of  the  Universit 

its  alumni,  are  here,  therefore,  now  suboi 

of  those,  who  were  rarely  incorporated  i 

domical  teaching,  though  usurping  exclu 

what  is  the  comparative  beight  and  deptl 

for  that  office,  and  on  an  Oxford  st^n 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  studies  fostere 

which  demand  a  higher  capacity,  and 

thought,  it  was  requisite  to  prefer  such 

to  an  inferior  level,  to  mechanism  an< 

impossible  for  a  University  to  exclude 

from  the  academical  cycle ;  yet  philosopi 

for  speculation,  but  in  the  dicta  of  these  £ 

decisive ;  whilst  the  student's  knowledg 

systematic  comprehension  of  a  work  in  i 

tiofts,  but  only  by  the  accuracy  (and  th 

with  which  he  might  have  committed   t 

of  its  definitions,  in  the  very  language 

As  to  the  exercises;  their  existence 

regulated  by  the  capabilities  of  the  exe 

Examination  (p.  678)  limited  to  the  i 

and  by  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the 

if  it  took  place  at  all,  a  perfunctory,  oc 

DisptUation  (p.  679)  long  obsolete,  ^ 

mality,  in  Oxford  totally  forgotten. 

Repetition  (p.  682)  is  the  exercise  w 
fully  practised  in  Oxford ;  this,    indc 
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legree  made  necessary.  Herein  there  is  every  thing  to  praise ; 
md  had  the  study  been  needs  as  intelligent  as  sedulous,  and 
directed  as  much  to  understand  as  to  remember,  there  would 
have  been  almost  nothing  left  eren  to  desire. 

Written  Composition,  (P.  684.)     Not  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  exercise  are  in  Oxford  coUegially  fulfilled, — except  in  small 
measure,  and  by  unusual  accident. — The  student  is  not  compelled 
to  think  for  himself,  by  being  limited  to  definite  parts  of  a  definite 
subject ;  but,  if  the  form  of  a  written  composition  be  occasionally 
required,  he  is  left  to  satisfy  the  demand  by  any  production,  how- 
ever vaguely  pertinent,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  even  his  own. 
— There  is  no  one  bound,  no  one  probably  inclined,  if,  indeed,  any 
one   competent,  to  criticism. — Finally,   there  is  no  numerous 
audience  to  listen ;  and  so  far  from  any  stimulus  to  exertion,  a 
painstaking  writer  would  by  his  fellows  be  only  derided  as  a 
piunstaking  dunce. 

Teaching,  in  order  to  learn.  (P.  685.) — This  is  not  now  in 
Oxford,  indeed  not  now  in  any  of  our  present  Universities,  em- 
ployed as  an  improving  exercise  in  the  course  of  learning.     But, 
in  Oxford,  as  the  Tutors  are  generally  neither  old  in  years,  nor 
few  in  numbers ;  therefore,  if  individually  well  selected,  and  their 
tuition  such  as  to  necessitate  an  all-sided  instruction  of  themselves, 
the  tutorial  system  might  justly  claim,  as  a  reflex  mean  of  erudi- 
tion, some  peculiar  advantages.     But,  alas  !  a  Tutor's  appointment 
and  teaching  are  so  much  mere  matters  of  routine,  that  little  or 
no  profit  can  accrue  to  himself  from  the  exercise  of  his  function. 
Instruction  has  been  too  long  and  too  generally,  in  Oxford,  as  else- 
where, the  "  sifflement  des  Perroquets  ;"  nor,  unless  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  in  regard  to  teaching  and  knowledge  (p.  674)  be 
egregiously  wrong,  can  the  modern  discipline  of  that  University 
make  (as  a  system)  pretension  to  respect,  or  even  toleration  ? 

Conversation  with,  interrogation  of,  the  learned,  (p.  687,)  is  an 
exercise  to  be  at  once  discounted ;  for  no  one  will  hold,  that  an 
Oxford  Fellow-Tutor  is  now,  ex  officio,  to  be  presumed,  either 
wise  himself,  or  a  fountain  of  wisdom  to  inquiring  pupils.* 


*  The  following  note  should  have  been  appended  to  the  quotation  (p.  688) 
from  the  Caroline  Statutes :— This  regulation ,  as  to  a  questioning  of  the 
Profeasor,  is  an  inheritance  devolving  from  the  middle  ages — the  mere  repe- 
tition of  an  ancient  statute.  It  is  found,  almost  in  the  same  words,  as  a  law, 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Universities,  and  throughout  the  Colleges  in  every 
Catholic  conntiy  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.    In  like  manner,  the 
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As   to  the  mode  of  instruction  in  these  sciences,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  say  somewhat  in  the  sequel. 

In  reference  to  the  eighth  end,  (p.  691,) — the  supply  of  the 
students  with  a  complement  of  Books  suited  to  their  scientific 
wants, — ^-Oxford,  publicly  or  privately,  has  done  nothing.  The 
libraries  of  the  several  colleges  are,  I  believe,  (like  the  Bodleian 
and  Radcliffe,)  still  closed  against  the  undergraduate ;  nor 
indeed  have  the  Houses,  in  general,  such  selections  of  books  as 
would  be  rightly  useful  to  him  in  the  guidance  and  promotion  of 
his  studies. 

In  reference  to  the  ninth  end,  (p.  691,) — ^a  responsible  and  com- 
petent board  of  Regulation  and  Patronage, — Oxford  has  none. 
The  need  of  it  is  shown  by  centuries  of  illegality  and  abasement. 
In  reference  to  the  tenth  end^  (p.  691,) — the  adequate  Remunera- 
tion of  the  university  Teachers ; — ^as  university  teaching  is  now 
virtually  extinct  in  Oxford,  there  can  be  no  question  about'  its 
adequate    remuneration.     Indeed,    the    conjoined    facts,  —  the 
ancient  deficiency  of  this  recompense, — ^its  independence  on  the 
exertion  of  the  incumbent,  and  his  consequent  tendency  to  do 
nothing, — the  vicious  modes  of  nominating  professors,  the  nomina- 
tion, therefore,  of  incompetent  prselectors, — the  disinclination  of 
the  new  rulers  of  the  University,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  do  ought 
to  raise  the  public  instruction,  which  they  were  sworn  to  improve, 
— in  fine,  even  their  active  co-operation  towards  its  actual  ex- 
tinction;   these  conjoined  facts  soon  had  their  natural — ^their 
necessary  result     The  public  or  academical  education  was  nulli- 
fied, if  not  formally  annulled ;  the  private  or  domestic  silently 
succeeded  to  its  place ;  and  the  Fellow  who  rarely  obtained  his 
appointment  in  College  from  literary  merit,  superseded  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  ought  in  the  University,  to  have  been  elected  to  his 
chair  for  that  alone, — but  who,  at  last,  had  become  so  contemptible, 
that,  except  when  an  endowment  could  be  converted  into  a  sine- 
cure, was,  without  reclamation,  not  even  nominally  elected  at  all. 
Most  of  the  public  prselectorships  or  academical  chairs,  thus  have, 
and  have  long  had,  an  existence  only  in  the  Statute-book.     (See 
pp.  422-426,  445-447.) 

In  reference  to  the  eleventh  end,  (p.  692,) — a  Provision  for 
academical  Emeriti, — with  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
Oxford  is  wholly  unprovided. 

In  regard  to  the  twelfth  and  last  end,  (p.  692,) — the  accommo- 
dation of  the  academical  members  in  Academical  Houses  (Halls  or 
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Colleges,) — Oxford  supplies  this,  but  not  i 
ditions  to  their  full  extent*    The  first  is  i 
The  second  does  not  at  present  emerge. 
formed. 

I  have,  in  these  previous  observations, 
polled  in  the  interest  of  truth — to  show,  i 
the  education  now  afforded  in  the  Unive 
such  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  though  no  a 
pose,  from  my  strictures  upon  this,  that 
admirer  of  any  other  British  University 
explicitly  to  state, — that  I  regard  our 
though  in  different  ways,  cdl  lamentahh 
none,  in  my  opinion,  accomplishes  what,  i 
might,  I  should  yet  be  mortified  to  have 
institute  a  comparison  where  there  is  i: 
parage  one  inadequate  instrument  to  tl 
Oxford  is  here  only  collated  with  Oxfor 
have  said,  however  imperfect  may  be  tli 
versity  as  tested  by  its  own  standard, 
least  self-contradiction,  hold  that  the  dis 
tutes,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  very  best 
the  British  empire.  In  point  of  fact,  witi 
organisations  of  professorial  appointment 
Professors  of  the  British  Universities  w 
higher  average  than  the  Oxford  Tutors, 
capacity  meted  by  a  standard  like  t! 
They  are,  pro  tanto,  in  general,  unknow 

I  now  proceed  to  the  last  head  of  dist 

iv.)  Suggestion  of  such  Changes  as  im 
render  tfie  University  of  Oxford  a  mot 
the  purpose  of  general  and  preparatory 

As  already  premised,  I  do  not  mean 
of  measures  which  would  here  realise  a 
versity.  I  propose  only  easy  and  mi 
intolerable  even  to  ordinary  reason. 
Fellowships,  Headships,  &c.,  were  mad 
domical  merit,  these  offices,  themselvei 
estituation,  would  constitute  an  apparf 
which,  OS  they  have  hitherto  impeded 
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promoto,  the  ends  of  the  University  ;  and  Oxford,  raised  from  her 
present  humble  and  ambiguous  condition,  would  henceforward 
stand  proudly  forth  as  the  most  efficient  mean,  perhaps,  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  But  this,  however  I  may  wish,  I  would  not 
venture  to  propose. 

A  University  only  exists,  as  it  executes  the  functions  of  its 
existence ;  education  is  the  one  solo  function  for  which  it  was 
created  :  as  an  organ  of  education,  the  University  of  Oxford  (and 
Tvhat  is  true  of  Oxford  is  true  of  Cambridge)  has  been  long  sus- 
pended ;  its  existence,  therefore,  is  in  abeyance.     The  statutory 
education  being  suppressed  in  the  public  University,  a  precarious 
education  has  been  attempted  in  the  four-and-twenty  private  but 
privileged  Houses ;  while  these,  unconnected  with  the  University 
and  with  each  other  as  seminaries  of  instruction,  are  merely  a  local 
aggregation  of  so  many  private  and  irresponsible  schools,  their 
only  academical  correlation  being,  that  they  all  send  up  their 
pupils,  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  to  be  examined  by  the  central 
board  appointed  by  the  University.     This  public  examination,  as 
we  have  seen,  shows,  of  itself,  that  these  twenty-four  Houses  arc, 
in  general,  most  inefficient  private  schools ;  one  sinking  below 
another  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  lowest  of  the  twenty-four  is 
almost  twenty-four  times  lower  than  the  highest. 

The  Houses  and  their  Heads   have   contrived,   however,  to 
swamp  the  University.     Have  they  elevated  themselves  ?    But  in 
restoring  the  public  reality  of  education  against  the  private  and 
usurping  semblance — in  restoring  the  University  against  the  Col- 
leges; we- ought  not  to  imitate  the  precedent  of  the  Houses,  we 
ought  not  to  swamp  them.     Our  policy  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
directly  the  converse.     "  To  Reform,  not  to  llescind,"  should  be 
the  maxim.     Restoring  the  University,  we  should  not  supersede 
the  Colleges ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enable  the  best  to  do  far 
more  tlian  they  can  now  accomplish,  and  compel  the  worst  to 
become  the  rivals  of  the  best.     Let  our  reform  be  that  of  Bacon, 
— withoiit   bravery,   or   scandal,   or  assentation,   either   of  old 
or  new ;  and  taking  counsel  of  every  time,  if  our  changes  be 
rational,  let  us  not  be  startled  should  they  be  compulsory.     They 
ought,  however,  to  be  gradual ;  beneficial  to  the  pubUc,  but  not 
unjust  to  individuals :  announced,  long  enough  before  they  are 
carried  into  execution  ;  and  no  duty  suddenly  required  of  any  to 
which  lie  is  not  bound  to  be  competent.     Our  procedure  should 
be  the  siime  in  our  seminaries  of  cither  kind  ;  in  both  we  should 
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prefer  ingrafting  to  extirpation, 
time.  For  thus,  as,  in  our  gardens,  I 
dent  treatment  soon  rise  into  a  fruitl 
the  least  effective  College  may  by  i 
measures  spring  at  once  to  unexpoo 

— "  Nee  longan 
Exiit  ad  cielam  ramis  fellcfl 
Miratorqne  novas  frondes  0 

In  the  ensuing  observations,  I  sb 
mary  or  constitutive ;  b)  Things  sec 

a.)   Things  primary  or  cansHtutii 
cussion  divides  itself  into  five  parts, 
1.  The  ObjtcU  of  instruction ;  2.  TI 
sons  privileged  to  teach ;  3.  The  L 
The  Excitement  to  study ;  5.  The 
fioiency. 

1.  The  Objects  of  instruction, 
sq.  and  703  sq.) 

From  what  has  been  previously  sa 
opinion,  there  is  much  good,  and 
object-matter  of  the  Oxford  educatio 
.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold,  that  the 
lology,  and  in  general  of  classical  an 
lity ;  both  (objectively)  as  supplying 
knowledge,  and  (subjectively)  as  a  d 
to  the  former,  I  have  above,  (pp.  329 
that  classical  studies  ai*e  of  the  utmc 
professions,  more  especially  to  Thcol 
latter,  I  would  only  object,  that,  as 
Oxford,  these  studies  do  not  beco 
awakening  the  learner  to  a  vigorous 
philological  teaching  is  there  not  phi 
higher  grammar,  a  science  most  in 
prising  problems  of  the  most  interest 
is,  educationally  at  least,  whoUy  m 
object^  of  tuition  in  the  College,  and 
rarely  rising  above  an  empirical  kno 
this  or  that  classical  author. 

But  in  the  second  place,  this  omiss 
from  the  cycle  of  university  studies 
the  omission  of  philosophy  itself  alo: 
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tUe  philosophical  sciences.     On  this  unhappy  omission,  academi- 

caJly    unexampled  out  of  England,  in  violation  even  of  English 

Sbcademical  statute,  and  contrary  to  all  opinions, — ^universally  the 

most  respectable,  and  specially  the  most  respected  in  Oxford,  I 

liave  already  spoken,  and  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 

As  noticed,  Philosophy,  in  Oxford,  as  in  Cambridge,  was  only  left 

untaught,  when  the  ordinary  instructor  had  become  incapable  of 

teacbing  it.     The  raising  of  the  teacher  in  these  schools  is,  there* 

fore,  a  prerequisite  to  the  restoration  of  philosophy.   And  of  that, 

anon. 

2.    The  Instructors,  or  persons  privileged  to  teach.    (Pp.  674 
and  699  sq. ;  675  and  702.) 

Speaking  only  of  the  fundamental  faculty, — there   are   two 
kinds  of  Instructors  to  whom  Universities  confide  the  performance 
of  their  essential  duty — the  business  of  education.   These  we  may 
call  Professors  and  Tutors ;  although  the  distinction  in  function 
may  not,  especially  in  former  ages,  and  in  foreign  countries,  cor- 
respond always  to  the  distinction  in  name.   By  Frofessfyr,  I  mean 
a  teacher,  exclusively  privileged,  to  deliver  from  his  own  resources 
and  at  his  own  discretion,  a  course  of  lectures,  on  a  certain  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  to  the  whole  academical  alumni.     By  Tutor, 
I  mean  a  teacher,  among  others,  privileged  to  see  that  his  pecu- 
liar pupils  (a  section  of  the  academical  alumni)  read  and  under- 
stand certain  books — certain  texts,  codes,  departments  of  doc- 
trine, authorized  by  the  University.     Tutors  are  now,  de  facto 
at  least,  the  only  necessary  instructors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
Professors  alone  are  known  in  the  other  British,  as  in  all  foreign. 
Universities. 

Instruction  by  Tutors,  and  instruction  by  Professors,  have,  seve- 
rally, peculiar  advantages ;  there  are  certain  conditions  which  each 
system  specially  supposes ;  and  this  or  that  Tutorial,  tliis  or  that 
Professorial,  application  will  be  good  or  bad,  as  the  conditions 
of  the  special  system  are  or  are  not  fulfilled  in  it.  Comparing 
these  together  in  themselves,  that  is,  all  else  being  supposed 
equal : — 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Professorial  instruction  is, — that 
requiring  a  small  complement  of  teachers,  these  may  individually 
all  be  of  a  higher  learning  and  ability ;  and  consequently  in  so 
far  as  higher  individual  learning  and  ability  afford  a  superior 
instruction,  the  Professorial  system,  if  properly  organized,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Tutorial,  even  at  the  best.     But  in  so  far  as  the 
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efficiency  of  an  education  depeud 
teachers ;  or,  in  so  far  as  the  c< 
ability  is  not  adequately  supplied 
rior  to  the  Tutorial,  as  the  Tutor 
properly  organized  and  applied,  I 
shall  find,  that  as  practically  real 
ditions  of  neither  have  been  fuliiU 

Professorial  System, — The  func 
is  the  superior  quai^lcation, — lea 
— of  the  Professor.  But  how  ^ 
neglected,  is  shewn  in  the  wretch< 
ment  prevalent  in  this  country. 

Tutorial  System. — There  are  ti 
of  this  scheme :  l**,  The  applicai 
y,  The  competency  of  the  individw 
the  a^cademically  authorised  books 

As  to  the  first  condition,  and 

attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  tl; 

the  private  houses,  and  to  employ 

ralities,  in  exercising  the  academi 

versify  or  public  classes.  And  yet,  1 

mean  of  Tutorial  efficiency  has  tli 

remained  unapplied.     With  a  sta 

this  measure  could  not,  indeed,  I 

even  be  attempted.   But  the  necess 

with  determine  an  elevation  of  Tul 

had  deemed  themselves,  and  had 

incompetent  for  the  function,  so  I 

routine  in  the  privacy  of  a  college 

tolerable,  so  soon  as  their  inferic 

and  into  public  comparison  with 

beneficial  competition  would  thus 

instructors ;  all  would  endeavour  t 

to  remain  very  far  inferior.    The 

for  the  better  appointment  of  Tut 

improvement  had  not  indeed  precec 

the  other  benefits  of  such  a  class) 

advantage, — of  being  variously  exci 

of  competent  instructors, — of  hear! 

by  different  intellects  in  different 

before  them  the  highest  academics 
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bility .  But  such  an  organisation  of  public  classes  under  appointed 
.^utoirs,  for  the  daily  exercise  of  the  students  in  general  in  their 
oTninon  studies, — this,  as  I  said,  has  never  been  attempted  in 
jitlier  of  the  only  two  Universities  in  which  the  Tutorial  system 
\as  prevailed ;  and  yet  this  application  is  the  very  mean  through 
Evliicli  that  system  can  realise  its  chief  advantages.  For  a  plt^ 
rality  of  Tutors  can  do  what  can  be  done  by  no  individual  Pro- 
Tessor. 

As  to  the  second  condition, — the  competency  of  the  several 
TiitOTSj — ^this  has  not  only  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
(as  repeatedly  observed,)  the  Tutorial  office  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  University  to  the  private  incorporations,  the  members  of 
vrhich  are,  in  general,  neither  Collegial  Heads  nor  CoUegial  Fellows, 
from  any  literary  merit.     It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  University 
IS   not  so  totally  dependent  on  individual  competence  in  the 
teacher,  where  the  Tutorial  system  prevails,  as  where  the  Pro- 
fessorial.    Still,  however,  it  is  dependent  in  a  great  degree ;  and 
the  memorable  and  melancholy  consequences  of  the  neglect,  in 
Oxford,  of  the  Tutors'  competency  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
manifest  the  clamant  urgency  for  a  prompt  and  fundamental 
reformation  of  the  abuse.     (See  pp.  653,  sq.)     One  prospective 
measure,  corrective  at  least  of  the  evil  iu  the  mass,  presents  itself 
obtrusively.     By  statute,  the  condition  of  becoming  Tutor  is  not 
a  Fellowship  but  a  Degree.     (P.  396,  &c.)     The  monopoly  of 
privileged  Tutorial,  that  is,  now  of  academical,  instruction  by  the 
members  of  the  private  incorporations,  is  an  illegal  usurpation. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  no  one  should,  henceforth,  be 
eligible  for  this  office,  (which  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses  themselves,  has  long  been  privileged  and  public,)  who 
has  not  taken  Primary  Highest  Honours;  and  that  he  should 
only  be  competent  to  act,  at  least  as  University  Tutor,  in  that 
department  wherein  he  shall  have  so  graduated.     I  am,  of  course, 
aware,  that  some  first  class  men  may  turn  out  comparatively 
poor  instructors;  and  that  some  laudable  instructors  may  stand 
comparatively  low  in  the  Examination.     But  still,  these  are  the 
exceptions.     And  although  it  might  be  proper  to  have  a  mean  of 
conferring  tutorial  eligibility  for  special  reasons,  still  it  cannot 
but  be  advantageous,  to  lay  down  a  highest  academical  honour  as 
the  general  condition  of  becoming  Tutor,     This  would  at  once 
abolish  the  present  unparalleled  system  of  abuse ;  which,  com- 
paring the  educational  establishments  of  Oxford  only  with  them- 
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selves,  allows  one  House  to  sink,  b 
twenty  depths* — ^But  as  it  is  of  consec 
should  be  connected  with  individual 
anoe  that  College  should  rival  Coll 
University ;  and  as  there  is,  at  pre 
which  this  patronage  could  be  safely  < 
to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  Tutoj 
the  CoUegial  Head. — At  the  same  tim 
might  be  advantageous,  if  two  at  least 
mon  a  single  complement  of  Tutors.  — 
induced,  to  make  a  laudable  exception 
so  that  the  Tutor,  (always  generaJIy 
Fellow,  might,  after  a  meritorious  peri 
benefice  in  the  Church  ?  Equitably,  a 
fee,  which  the  student  ought  now  to  p^ 
tion,  should  be  allowed  to  those  Tutor 
benefit  of  a  Fellowship  and  its  results. 

The  third  condition  of  the  Tutorial  syt 
the  academically  authorised  books, — TJiis 
JulfiUed,  gives,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  a< 
over  the  Professorial  scheme  of  education 
is  now  constituted  in  this  kingdom ;  (anc 
second  condition,  even  over  the  Professoi 
organisation  abroad.)     For — 

In  the  first  place,  as  existing  among  our 
not  improbably  unequal  to  his  office;  no 
patronage  prevalent  in  Britain  being  gc 
only  more  vicious  than  another.  The  sU 
competence  is,  consequently,  low;  and  the 
even  on  that  low  standard,  an  inadequate  in^ 
matter  I  need  not  at  present  enter,  having  ^ 
in  detail.     (See  pp.  348-385.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  of  a  Proj 
the  opinion  of  an  incftWc/tm/.— If  appointed  bj 
irresponsible,  a  partial  authoritj,  he  is  proba 
nary  talents,  or  of  merely  ordinary  informat 
therefore,  his  opinions,  on  the  subject  which  h< 
monopoly  to  teach,  are  not  worth  the  knowing 
be  a  man  of  talent,  his  ingenuity  may  easily  m 
and  others ;  and,  exempt  from  criticism,  he  ma 
pagate  for  decades,  with  the  authority  of  a  privj 
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^<^  ocmtagion  of  admiring  pupils,  doctrines  not  only  theoretically 
^Ise,  but  practically  dangerous ;  doctrines  which,  if  published  to 
i:  ».^  world,  are  Hghtly  analysed  into  a  tissue  of  sophistry  and  half 
wxxo^edge.    It  may  indeed  be,  that  a  Professorial  course  is  trust- 
v^orthy  and  instructive,  supplying  a  want  in  the  patent  literature 
>f   the  subject;  or  affording  a  useful  introduction  to  its  study, 
this  is  rare.    How  few  academical  courses  have  been  thought 
Tthj  of  the  press,  even  by  self-love  or  the  partiality  of  friend* 
liip  ;  and  of  those  which  have  actually  been  published,  how  few 
l:i3ive  the  public  thought  worthy  of  perusal!    But  for  the  chance 
of  such  a  possibility,  I  hardly  think,  that  a  great  University,  like 
Oxford,  (which  has  at  its  disposal  a  large  and  costly  staff  of  Tutors, 
3.nd,  therefore,  is  not,  Uke  poorer  Universities,  dependent  on  Pro- 
fessors,) would  be  wise,  in  preferring  the  dangerous  probabiUties 
of  our  present  Professorial  system,  or  even  the  favourable  contin- 
gencies of  any  better  which  it  is  ever  Ukely  to  compass.   It  would, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  be  far  safer  to  elevate  its  actual  educa- 
tion by  Tutors ;  than,  subverting  that,  to  return  to  its  old  edu- 
cation by  Professors,  (still  statutory  though  this  be,)  even  with 
the  best  prospects  of  improvement.* 

*  I  have  latterly,  in  some  sabordinate  points,  modified  my  opinion  on  the 
Professorial  and  Tntorial  systems,  in  reference  to  Oxford,  and  in  reference 
to  each  other ; — and  this  principally  from  three  considerations. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  professorial,  as  the  chief 

academical  instruction,  not  certainly  on  its  own  account,  (for  I  always  held, 

that  what  is  good  in  a  lecture  would  be  better  in  a  book,) ;  but  because  I 

saw  therein  the  only  mean  of  collecting  the  students  in  large  classes :  regarding 

a  large  class  as  the  necessary  condition  of  exercise ;  and  deeming  exercise,  if 

uot  the  sole,  as  the  paramount,  function  of  a  University  in  its  general  education. 

I  had' even,  in  theory,  imagined  a  plurality  of  Professora  on  the  same  subject, 

in  order  to  reduce  the  class  of  auditoi-s  to  the  possibility  of  being  exercised ; 

thinking,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  utility  of  professorial  competition  and  the 

example  of  ancient  Padua,  too  little  of  the  countervailing  evils  and  the 

example  of  Universities  in  general.     But  though  this  plan  has  been  also 

advocate  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr  Bonamy  Price,  in  bis  late  ingenious 

"  Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  Professorial  teaching  in  the  University  of 

Oxford,"  I  cannot  now  maintain  it.   It  had  not  formerly  occurred  to  me,  that 

this  exercise  might  be  effected,  and  better  effected,  by  other  means  than  tlie 

Professor.   Of  this  I  am  now  persuaded.  For,  were  the  Tutors  merely  raised 

to  theur  proper  level  as  instructors,  as  without  difficulty  could  be  done,  they 

might  then  easily  be  drawn  from  the  College,  and  each,  like  a  Professor, 

applied  as  an  individual  in  the  exercise  of  University  classes.    Nay,  as  the 

proper  execution  of  this  office  requires  numbci-s,  the  Tutors,  in  their  plm-ality, 
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In  the  third  place,  there  are  in  all  or  inost  of  the  departz&i 
of  knowledge  which  a  University,  in  its  fundamental  be^ 
oaght   by  preference  to  teach,  certain  essential    parts,  cera 
primary  or  preparatory  truths,  certain  books  even,  which  it  t 
the  utmost  consequence,  that  a  student  should,  above  all  and  b^  ' 
all,  be  made  familiar  with.*     But  these,  for  the  very  reason  : 
they  are  cerUdn,  while  they  at  once  supersede  his  speculations  m 
occupy  his  course;  are  apt  to  be  omitted,  or  slurred  over, 
given,  without  reference  to  their  author,  even  by  a  Professor  r 
ignorant  of  their  relations  and  importance.     The    advantage 

could  discbarge  it  better  than  is  possible  by  all  the  exertions  of  mny  sIl. 
exerciser — of  any  Professor. 

In  the  second  pbice,  a  maturcr  reflection  has  convinced  me, — that  «^L 
the  Tutors  ought  not  to  be  abolished  but  improved;  their  subjec^icm.  - 
8uboi*dinates  to  the  |)er8onal  and  arbitrary  instruction  of  a  Professor,  wor.' 
by  men  of  standing  and  int^iUigence,  be  felt  as  degrading,  even  were  the  1'  - 
fessor  raised  to  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  as  simply  Intolerable,  irere  '-^ 
Professor  to  remain  at  the  present  British  level,  that  is,  be  no  better  ti- 
themselves. 

In  the  t/iird  place,  if  the  Professorial  system,  for  the  non-pb  vsical — tV' 
uon-exhibitory  studies,  were  again  restored,  and  still  more  if  a  plnralitj  < : 
Professors  lectured  on  the  same  science,  there  could  either  no  longer  be  as/ 
unity  in  the  examination  for  a  degn*e.  or  the  subjects  of  examinati<Mi  m^: 
be  divorced  from  the  teaching  of  the  academical  instructor. 

To  these  three  consideiiitions  there  may  be  added  sl  fourth ; — the  improlu- 
bility,  that  even  if  the  Professorial  system  were  re-established,  it  would  be 
established  on  a  proper  footing,  that  is,  on  a  footing  such  as  is  notyetreali:^ 
in  any  University  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  realisation  of  which  wiihis 
herself,  Oxford  would  make  midoubtedly  a  strenuous  resistance.  Bot  sact 
was  the  hypothesis. 

*  In  truth,  all  the  older  (as  indeed  some  of  the  later)  Professorial  ^*  pre- 
lections," were  only  explanatory  of  books ;  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  throughout  the  Universities  of  Europe,  owe  their  con- 
stitution, in  fact,  to  Aristotle,  whose  different  works  (either  in  his  plain  (est 
or  in  this  text  and  a  commentary,  or  in  an  abstract  from  this  text,)  were 
what  the  "  Reader"  attempted, — were,  indeed,  what  alone  he  was  penniJ- 
tcd,  to  expound.    The  older  Professors  were  therefore  intermediate  between 
our  prcseut  Professors  and  our  present  Tutors.    In  Louvain,  for  example, 
(p.  646,  sq.),  the  Profcssora  of  the  Piedagogia  bore,  perhaps,  even  Di<Jf^ 
analogy  to  College  Tutors  than  to  University  Professors.    The  older  acade- 
mical instructors  thus,  in  fact,  united  what  more  recently  have  been  sevot^i 
Nor  was  the  union  useless ;  for  beside  combining  the  advantages  of  the  tvo 
{systems  of  teaching,  professorial  and  tutorial,  it  comprised  others  of  Ut 
higher  consequence,  in  an  unexclusive  employment  of  all  the  means  of  eier- 
ci.se  and  excitation. 
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t^auglit  is  thus,  too  often,  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  the  teacher; 
unhappy  learner  being  inflated  by  the  syllabub  of  novel  para- 
y  not  nourished  by  the  bread  of  ancient  truth.  The  reverse 
:  'this  a  University  ought  to  ensure.  And  in  the  documents 
liich  an  alumnus  ought  by  preference  to  study,  there  is  more 
aaji  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  curriculum  of  Arts.  A  series  of  such 
.ocuments  therefore  the  University  of  Oxford,  having  adopted 
he  plan  of  Tutorial  instruction,  is  even  bound  to  provide  and 
>rivilege ;  as  the  materials  of  private  study  by  the  pupils, — of 
explanation  by  the  Tutors  in  the  Colleges, — ^and  of  exercise  by  the 
Tutors  in  the  "  schools." 

But  coming  to  the  great  question — Is  this  condition  hy  Oxford 
adequatdy  fulfilled  ? — To   this  we   must,  without  qualification, 
emphatically  answer — No.      Indeed  every,  the  remotest  requi- 
site towards  this  fulfilment  remains  still  unsupplied.   There  has  in 
Oxford  been  no  attempt  even  to  organize  an  intelligent  board  by 
whom  such  designation,  selection  and  collection  might  be  carefully, 
and  continually  made.     The  business  of  such  a  board  of  studies  is 
neither  easy  nor  temporary.    The  right  performance  of  its  duties 
supposes  great  learning  and  great  judgment ;  and  its  decisions  of 
one  year,  it  should  be  ready  to  revise  and  even  to  reverse,  the 
next.     It  ought  to  be  actuated  by  no  motive  but  the  scientific 
interest  of  the  student ;  and,  of  course,  in  its  choice  of  works  for 
academical  reading,  it  would  regard  as  foolish  any  limitation  by 
country  or  by  school.     But  such  a  selection  is  not  more  difficult 
than  necessary.     A  University  which  employs  a  tutorial  or  semi- 
tutorial  system  is  bound  to  have  its  own  series  of  approved  books, 
for  its  own  cycle  of  approved  studies ;  and  among  the  "  academical 
courses"  which  have,  in  consequence,  been  collected  and  composed, 
we  possess  some  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  have 
ever  been  made  to  learning  and  philosophy.     But  in  this  respect, 
Oxford  has  done  absolutely  nothing, — beyond  (to  say  nothing  of 
religion)  some  indication  of  the  vaguest  in  its  Examination  Statutes 
touching  the  age  and  character  of  the  classical  works  to  which 
the  candidate  is  limited.    As  once  and  again  repeated,  the  central 
— the  peculiarly  academic  province  of  speculative  philosophy  or 
philosophy  proper  is,  in  modern  Oxford  as  in  modern  Cambridge, 
ignored.     x\nd  in  both,  as  has  been  also  noticed,  for  the  same 
reason — the  average  inability  of  the  Tutors.     The  easier  parts  of 
Aristotle's  system  were  indeed  still  retained ;  but  these  might,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  been  as  well  omitted ;  becausp,  read  as 
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fragments,  and  by  minds  undiscijpJi 
neither  be  understood  themselves, 
understand  aught  else.  There  -vra^ 
the  difficult,  from  the  new  to  the 
philosophy  was  learned  more  \>y  r 
abrupt  intrusion  of  the  tyro  tliinkii 
of  the  Stagirite  might  discourage 
Montesquieu.  Logic  alone  was  stu 
But  here  too  the  unphilosophical  ch 
sophical  discipline  is  apparent.  Tl 
merly  adopted,  still  adheres  to  the  < 
because  Aldrich  was  a  learned  dialectj 
nitary;  and  the  book,  not  oyervalue 
leading  and  misleading  Oxford  logici. 
tions,  at  last  affords  a  more  appropria 
during  the  present.*  But  should  Ah 
her  alumni  ? 
3.  Tht  Instruction  mid  its  modes.— 
The  mode  of  instruction  is  varied  b 
its  objects.  The  knowledge  which  dep^ 
stration  of  costly  collections  and  exper 
easy  and  palpable,  requiring  an  applianc 
of  the  understanding,  can  be  fully  taug 
competent  demonstrator.  The  teaching  < 
sciences  ought,  therefore,  as  I  have  aire 
fessorial.  On  the  contrary,  the  science 
perception  than  from  thought,  and  which 
the  understanding  of  the  learner  shoi 
applied;  these  sciences,  having  no  exte. 
astricted  to  individual  teaching,  and  if  ms 
rouse  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  elabora 
will  best  be  taught  by  a  well  organised  pi 
other  words,  through  a  good  Tutorial  syste 
system,  which  supposes  always  a  competenc 
combination  of  the  private  instruction  by  * 
and  of  the  public  discipline  by  Tutors  in  tk 
The  most  important  academical  sciences 
in  themselves,  best  as  preparative  for  other 

*  See  Mr  Mansel's  Notes  on  the  Rudimenta  of  !>. 
out  diBparagement  to  the  Dean,  it  may  be  said,—'' 
le  poisRon." 
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>l  m.^  mind  of  the  student,  are  all  of  this  latter  kind.  I  ivouldi 
.ljL«refore,  prefer  for  them,  perhaps  absolutely,  and  certainly 
.^x:&der  the  circumstances  of  Oxford,  the  improved  Tutorial  system. 
Xi^liis  supposes  two  conditions.     It  supposes — 

1%  Collegtal  instruction  by  a  Tutor ^ — colleffio-tutorial  classes. — 
3?  lie  student  haying  by  himself  attentively  perused,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  mastered  a  certain  portion  of  a  certain  book,  goes  up 
£i,long  with  his  class-fellows  of  the  same  college  to  the  Tutor's 
Icscture.  Here  the  pupil  reads,  repeats,  and  is  examined ;  his 
istakes  are  corrected,  his  deficiencies  supplied,  and  his  difficulties 
Ived.  The  Tutor,  now  never  an  inferior  graduate,  has  his  zeal 
£Erid  emulation  stimulated  towards  an  ever  higher  instruction  of 
liis  pupils ;  conscious,  that  from  day  to  day  they  are  to  be  pub- 
licly tried,  publicly  collated,  and  that  his  own  character  and 
competence  will,  though  indirectly,  assuredly  be  meted  by  theirs. 
*The  pupils,  on  their  part,  are  actuated  still  more  strongly  by  the 
like  feelings;  for  their  honour  is  directly  interested  in  going 
down,  as  well  as  possibly  prepared,  into  the  important  and  public 
contest  of  the  University  class.  Thus  it  is,  that  new  life  and 
strength  woidd,  under  the  improved  system,  be  inspired  into  the 
collegial  tuition;  and  it  might  then  be  said  of  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford,  no  less  truly  than  of  the  Colleges  of  Louvain  (p.  649), 
"  here  no  labour  is  spared,  either  by  the  Tutors  in  teaching,  or 
by  the  Pupils  in  learning."     This  further  supposes — 

2**,  University  discipline  by  Tutors, — academico-tutorial  classes. 
— The  students  who,  in  the  several  Houses,  and  under  their 
several  Tutors,  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  book,  are  now  to 
be  collected  for  further  examination,  &c.  into  a  public  or  Univer- 
sity class.  But  as  the  number  of  such  students  might  be  so  great, 
(trenching  perhaps  on  four  hundred,)  that  they  would,  if  congre- 
gated into  a  single  class,  baffle  exercise;  and  as,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  sake  of  competition,  that  the 
classes  should  not  be  made  too  small,  it  might  hit  the  mean,  so 
to  divide  them,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  being  the  maximum,  the 
correlative  University  classes  might  probably  be  three. 

In  these  classes,  (which  might  meet  for  an  hour  on  five,  or  for 
an  hour  and  a-half  on  four  days  of  the  week,)  the  students  should 
be  exercised  in  examination,  oral  and  written,  in  compositions  to 
be  strictly  criticised  and  read,  &c. ;  and  so  called  up,  (as  by  the 
lottery  of  an  alphabet,)  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  anticipate 
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the  occurrence.  These  classes  to  be  each  con 
three  Tutors ;  who  may  either  remain  in  one, 
or  less  rapidly,  through  all.  It  might  be  be 
have  the  Tutors  specially  appointed  to  the  1 
though  the  appointment  ought  only  to  be  t 
certain  emolument  should,  likewise,  be  attache* 
The  office  of  University  Tutor  would  thus  be  r 
higher  honour  and  of  greater  responsibility.  1 
should  act  as  PraBses ;  but  on  what  principle 
should  be  regulated,  is  a  matter  indeterminate  a 
tance.  No  Tutor  should  examine  or  criticise 
Tutor  and  pupil  should,  in  fact,  be  separated 
academical  honours.  In  an  exercitation  of 
plurality  of  the  Tutors  affords  great  advanta| 
duaUty  of  a  Professor ;  and  in  such  an  exercisu 
most,  and  the  most  peculiar,  of  the  benefits 
instruction  affords.  For  Tutors  being  once 
work,  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied  according 
whereas  a  Professor,  if  he  do  not,  as  he  genera 
neglect  the  labour,  yet  limits  and  must  limit 
sphere  of  his  individual  capabilities. 

The  exercise  of  the  student  in  the  Univer 
be  partly  exigible,  partly  ultroneous.  The  fo 
qualify  for  a  degree,  through  a  mere  ccrtifici 
whereas  the  latter  would  afford  the  mean  tow£ 
class  honours. 

Attendance  on  all  the  University  classes  shoi 
for  graduation,  but  only  on  a  certain  number, 
be  too  elementary  for  some  students ;  and,  on 
students,  though  not  undeserving  of  a  degr 
scholarship  or  capacity  necessary  for  some  cl 
to  be  secured  and  ascertained,  by  a  catalogue 
irregular  intervals. — Certain  classes  to  vary  am 

The  University  classes,  in  general,  ought  to 
ish  with  the  academical  year, — that  is,  in  the  U 
and  Trinity ;  and  attendance  during  three  of 
be  required  for  a  degree.  This  would,  of  co 
modification  of  the  irregular  entrance  and  th 
ance,  still  tolerated  in  the  English  Universiti 
might  perhaps  remain  unchanged ;  for  these 
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Tniversity  classes  could  bo  usefully  employed  as  seasons  of 
Lomestic  repetition  or  revisal.  (See  p.  683,  note.)  But  on  this 
kTid  other  matters  of. detail,  I  avoid  speaking.* 

^  There  is  another,  tbough  a  minor,  and  merely  collcgial,  abnse,  which  could 

not  survive  the  congregation  of  the  academical  yonth  for  serions  study  in 

anexclusive  classes ; — I  mean  the  foolish  distinction  of  what  (to  say  nothing 

otm  another,  that  of  ^^  Nobleman,*^)  is  nsnally  called  ^^  Gentleman  or  Fellow 

C7ammoner; "  and  which,  though  too  contemptible  for  notice  in  the  text,  may 

l>e  dispatched  in  a  foot-note.    To  those  ignorant  of  the  English  collegia! 

system,  be  it  known  then,  that  for  payment  of  an  extra  rate  of  Tutor's  fees, 

room  rent,  &c.,  an  intrant  is  admitted  into  certain  Houses,  under  the  above 

designation, — dines  at  a  different  table  from  the  other  undergraduates, — walks 

about  in  a  peculiar  garb, — and  is  specially  privileged  to  neglect  the  ordinary 

discipline,  the  ordinary  necessity  of  study.     ^^  The  Gentlemen  Commoners  " 

are,  I  find  in  Oxford,  now  in  number  nearly  a  hundred ;  constituting  a 

sixteenth  part  of  the  whole  undergiaduates.    They  are  admitted  by  a 

majority  of  the  Halls, — by  a  minority  of  the  Colleges. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  distinction,  name  and  thing,  is,  apart  from 
the  lucrative  retnm  to  certain  parties,  utterly  absurd. 

It  is  grammaticaUy  absurd.    The  word  ^^  Gentleman  *'  properly  means — 
*'*'  man  of  family ;  **  but  the  collegial  distinction  can  now  be  purchased  by 
any ;  and  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  affected  by  those  who  have  no  other  preten- 
sion, but  this  same  purchase,  to  the  inverse  appellation. — It  is  hisUmcaUy 
absurd.    For  though  of  old,  birth  and  wealth  might,  here  as  elsewhere,  hold 
some  mutual  proportion ;  in  this  country,  at  least,  they  now  hold  and  have 
long  held,  none. — It  is  statisticatty  absurd.  For  whilst  in  aristocratic  Germany, 
(where  blood  is  legally  discriminated  and  privileged,)  a  Prince  even  of  the 
Empire  frequents  his  father^s  University  in  the  plain  guise  of  an  ordinary 
^^bursch;"  in  democratic  England,  where  blood  is  not  discriminated,  far 
less  privileged,  by  law,  and  in  the  richest,  oldest  and  most  venerable  of  our 
national  Universities,  each  aspiring  Snobson  publicly  ventilates  his  private 
purchase  of  an  ironical  gentility  in  silk  and  velvet.    Here,  we  see,  in  one 
College,  a  far  descended  nobleman,  assiduous  in  study  as  a  simple  commoner ; 
and  there,  the  issue  of  a  topping  tradesman,  the  scion,  perhaps,  of  his  lordship's 
tailor,  idly  rustling  it  as  ^*  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'^  in  the  next. — It  is 
socially  absurd.    For  if  *^  Gentleman  "  be  taken  in  its  popular  acceptation, 
for  ^^  man  of  honour,**  its  attribution  to  a  few  is  a  gratuitous  and  groundless 
insult  upon  the  many.    But,  in  both  its  acceptations,  the  collegial  distinction 
is,  socially  considered,  a  matter  either  of  scandal  or  of  contempt. — It  is  poli- 
ticaBjf  absurd.    For  the  Crown  itself,  while  it  creates  a  nobleman,  is  unable  to 
create  a  gentleman.    Gentlemen,  however,  the  English  colleges  presume  to 
make  and  unmake.    But  in  truth,  their  conservative  Heads  do  what  in  them 
lies  radically  to  level  ranks,  by  subverting  in  their  Houses  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy, of  which,  for  a  paltry  gain,  they  consent  to  prostitute,  vulgarise  and 
render  ridiculous  the  very  name.    With  these  collegial  heralds,  (as  with  some 

heraldic  colleges,) 

— "  titulos  regina  Pecnnia  donat 

Et  genus  ct  proavos,  sordesque  parentis  honestat." 

2z 
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4.  The  ExciTEBiENT  to  Study.    (Pp.  675, 
Emulation  is  the  one  motive  to  diligence  wli 

— It  Is  acadendcaUy  absurd.  For  the  distinction  is^  t 
known  only  in  the  English  Univereities.  In  these, 
the  public  and  statutory  Uniyersity,  either  of  0!Lf( 
originates  exclusively  in  the  licence  nsorped  by  t 
Houses  through  which  the  national  seminary  has  b< 
and  even  of  these,  it  is  tolerated  only  in  a  minority 
jority  of  the  Halls,  as  an  excuse  for  certain  extraor 
the  (educationally)  best, — ^indeed,  in  most  of  the  Iloi] 
as  at  once  a  nuisance  and  an  opprobrium.  But  t] 
climax, — carried,  indeed,  into  another  category,  I 
cases,  a  mean  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Accommod 
is,  in  the  English  Universities,  necessary,  and,  at  tl] 
a  long  previous  application  Is  requisite  for  admlssio 
and  the  others  are  thus  able,  without  leaving  their 
the  intrant  to  compound  for  the  sham  title  and  the 
are  paid  for — and  despised.  Nor  by  these  coUeg 
poverty  and  not  my  will  consents ;  **  for  to  aggra 
grace,  the  wealthiest  foundations  are  the  principal 
But,  finally  and  principally,  it  is  educationaUy 
fess  to  afford  the  means  of  education,  to  replace, 
UniverBity ;  and  yet,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  t 
withm  their  power,  to  frustrate  the  whole  scantUu 
now  dispense.  For,  as  regards  the  members  then 
Commoners :  ^* — these,  admitted,  ostensibly  for  e( 
educational  discipline,  albeit  precisely  those  for  wl 
imperiously  requisite.  They  are  virtually  told,  ii 
that  though  academical  residence  may  be  a  fa 
study  is  of  very  trivial  importance. — ^And,  as  reg 
there  is  thus  authoritatively  introduced,  fosterec 
what  ought,  in  what  professes,  to  be  a  domestic 
tion,  a  contagions  example  of  favoured  idlenesi^ 
tempt  of  knowledge.  '*  It  is  at  College  above  ) 
(Bonrrienne  I.  xxv.)  "  that  equality  should  preM 
equality  recognised  in  a  seminary  of  education  si 
learning.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however, 
ferently.  To  pay  more,  to  learn  leas,  in  them  ob 
^-18  actually  proclaimed,  in  these  foci  of  illui 
**  Grentleman ! " — ^Especial  honour  is  therefore 
who  prove  themselves  not  idlers,  thongh  thus 
encouraged,  to  be  idle. 

The  absurdity  is,  however,  so  singular,  so  flag 
so  mUgar;  that,  wliilst  at  present  in  the  reawaV 
ties,  it  only  languishes  in  the  privacy  and  divi 
of  the—not  best  Colleges  and  Halls:  the  snol 
(if  from  no  other  cause)  under  public  ridicule,  y 
collected  into  classes  in  the  public  schools  ; — tho 
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be  sstfely  supposed  to  bring  with  him  to  the  University ;  and  this 
motive,  as  we  have  seen,  Oxford  does  not  fully  employ.  To  cor- 
rect this  deficiency,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  it  is  requi- 
site to  fulfil. 

In  tlie  first  place,  there  are  the  conditions  of  publicity ^  num- 
bers, and  co^quality.  These  would  be  conjunctly  supplied,  were 
the  alumni  of  the  University  once  again  collected  from  the  privacy 
of  Hall  and  College  into  the  publicity  of  the  academic  "  Schools," — 
from  classes  of  an  average  of  seven  or  eight  (Coplestone's  esti- 
mate) to  classes  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  second  place,  the  competition  roused  in  large  and  public 
classes  can  alone  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  examination 
for  a  degree,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  emulation ;  for  in  them 
may  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  alU  and  to  all  during  their  whoU 
course  <>f  academic  study. 

In  the  third  place,  the  condition  of  exercise  (Examination,  Dis- 
pntation,  Writing,  &c.),  as  the  mean  through  which  the  learner 
may  distinguish  himself,  can  alone,  or  alone  in  any  adequate 
degree,  be  made  effective  in  large  and  public  classes.  For  only 
in  exercise  can  the  powers  of  a  competitor  be  drawn  forth  into 
energy ;  and  as  only  in  such  classes  is  exercise  available,  so  only 
in  such  classes  can  that  energy  be  compared,  estimated,  and  ade- 
quately honoured. 

This  honour  may  be  awarded  by  the  suffrage,  either  of  the 
whole  class  (taught  and  teacher),  or  by  the  Tutors  alone.  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  would,  I  think,  be  preferable ;  and  perhaps 
thus  : — Suppose  that  the  students  of  the  same  book  are  distribu- 
ted into  three  University  classes ;  each  amounting  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  close  of  the  academical  year, 
let  the  (regular)  attenders  of  a  class  designate  by  suffrage,  say 
thirty  (or  twenty)  of  their  number,  as  worthy  of  the  first, 
second,  &c.,  place  of  honour.  These  honoured  students  may  be 
divided  into  decades.     The  nine  decades  may  then  be  taken  by 

patrons  of  the  practice  would  in  these  venture  to  propose  ^*  reserved  seats." 
Bot  as  the  distinction  is  personally  profitable,  and  as  to  some  minds,  what  is 
personally  profitable  appears  always  to  be  universally  expedient,  (^'  What 
will  not  man  defend  ?  ") ;  we  may  be  sure,  that  for  this,  among  other  motives, 
will  any  restoration  of  a  public  and  university  education  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted,—if  possible ;  for  a  recovery  of  the  University  to  health,  would  infalli- 
bly, at  once,  determine  a  cure  of  this  scabies  debUitatis  in  that  learned  body. 
And  the  Houses, — they  cannot,  surely,  always  be  allowed,  both  to  subvert 
and  to  dishonour  the  University. 
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the  Tutors  of  the  three  classes  acting  together ;  the  students  .t 
the  corresponding  decade  all  tried  against  each  other ;  and  Li- 
whole  thirty  finally  subordinated  in  the  order  of  merit.  Tiiiy 
ultimate  arrangement  would  thus  be  partly  the  work  of  the  pupL>, 
partly  of  the  Tutors. — The  whole  division  into  decades  may,  how~ 
ever,  and  perhaps  profitably,  be  omitted ;  the  final  distribution  c: 
the  ninety  places  of  honour  among  tlie  ninety  preferred  student* 
being,  with  any  adequate  restriction,  left  to  the  Tutors. 

Before  the  suffrages  of  a  class  are  taken,  a  solemn  promise  i^n 
fact  an  oath)  of  conscientious  performance  of  duty  to  be  require  J 
of  all  voters  by  the  presiding  Tutor ;  and  (to  make  the  perfom- 
ance  more  easy)  the  suffrages  to  be  given  in  writing,  with  the 
voter's  signature,  to  be  known,  therefore,  only,  as  counted  hj 
the  Tutors.  The  Tutors  themselves  to  promise  in  like  manntT. 
The  hst  of  honours  to  be  printed  in  large  characters;  a  copy  str: 
to  each  House ;  and  one  framed  and  hung  up  in  some  public  pli-^ 
of  the  University.     It  should  appear  perhaps  in  the  Calendar. 

5  Tlie  Degree  or  Certificate  of  Profi^ciency  inArt^,  (Pp.  65:^ 
and  706,  with  645,  sq.) 

It  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  what  Oxford  has  dcru^ 
in  this  respect.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  par. 
and  the  prospective  legislations  of  the  University,  establishincj,  a^ 
they  do,  two  very  different  schemes  of  Examination  for  this  degret. 

By  the  past  legislation  of  the  University,  I  mean  that  coil- 
mencing  in  1807.  In  this,  down  to  the  present  time,  (to  sa^ 
nothing  of  the  Responsions),  1°,  there  was  only  a  single  examh^i- 
tion,  and  this  first  competent  in  the  thirteenth  term  or  commenr-^ 
ment  of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  2°,  in  that  examination  there  w^rt* 
only  two  Departments  of  trial  and  distinction, — ^the  Literoe  Huuii- 
niores,  and  the  Disciplinoe  Mathematicce  etPhysiccB, — which  lattor 
was  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate.  So  far  all  was  uniform 
But  several  steps,  through  several  statutes,  multiphed  the  c^vs?,; 
of  honour  in  each  department,  from  two  to  Jour  ;  persons  in  tlie 
same  class  being  always  accounted  equal,  and  alphabetically 
arranged. 

By  the  new  statute  (passed  in  1850,  and  to  commence  in  the 
Easter  Examination  of  1853).  the  preceding  scheme  is  changed  in 
sundry  important  points. — Besides  the  Responsions — there  are  tu 
be  two  Examinations,  with  two  relative  Classifications:  the  Yb<u 
commencing  with  the  eighth  and  ending  with  the  twelfth  term : 
the  Second,  commencing  with  the  thirteenth  and  ending  with  tlie 
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c?igliteenth  term,  (normally  at  least  and  for  honours). — The  First 
<jf  these  Examinations  has,  as  of  old,  two  Departments,  and  these 
:ii  early  the  same  ;  to  wit,  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  and  Piire 
JVfathematics, — which  last  is  now,  as  formerly,  wholly  optional. 
Each  of  these  departments  is  to  have  only  a  First  and  Second  Class 
of  Honour.     In  these  classes  all  the  candidates  are,  as  hitherto, 
equal, — their  names  heing  alphabetically  arranged.    For  the  first 
time,  the  names  of  those  who  pass  without  honour  are  to  be  pub- 
lished.— The  Second  Examination,  which  is  new,  has ^ur  depart- 
ments, or,  as  they  are  not  happily  called, "  Schools ; "  to  wit.  Humane 
Letters, — Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, — Natural  Science^ 
— Jurisprudence  and  Modem  History,     Each  of  these  depart- 
ments has,  what  is  old,  four  Classes  of  Honour,  in  which  the 
names  follow  alphabetically,  and  are  of  course  published.     But 
besides  these  classes,  the  names  of  those  who  merely  pass,  are 
henceforth,  as  in  the  first  examination,  to  be  also  recorded. — To 
qualify  for  a  degree,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  again  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Humane  Letters,  and  (besides  attending  two  courses  of 
Public  Lectures  in  the  University)  to  pass  in  some  one  of  the 
other  three. 

Neither  of  these  schemes,  though  both  in  certain  respects  are 
praiseworthy,  seems  to  me  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  a  University, 
and  that  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  so  fai*  as  encouragement 
is  thus  given  to  pursuits  useful,  as  well  objectively  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  studies,  as  subjectively  in  the  cultivation  of  the  student's 
mind,  they  are  of  course  deserving  of  approbation.  But  these 
ends,  neither  scheme  of  examination  appears  at  all  adequately  to 
accomplish.  In  fact,  while  the  former  shows  as  imperfect  and 
redundant,  the  latter  shows  not  only  as  imperfect  and  redundant, 
but  even  as  suicidal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  imperfection,  common  to  both  the  schemes, 
is  manifested  in  Ijie  want, — academically  unexampled  out  of  the 
illegal  condition  of  the  English  Universities, — of  a  really  philoso- 
phical department,  for  study  and  examination.  But  of  this  I  have 
already  spoken  (pp.  695,  sq.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  redundance^  common  to  both,  lies  in 
the  mathematical  department  (pure  and  applied.)  Mathematical 
study,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  repeat,  we  here  consider,  not  in  its  06- 
jective  relation  as  a  mean  in  or  towards  certain  material  sciences ; 
but  in  its  subjective  relation  exclusively,  as  a  mean  of  cultivating 
the  capacity  itself  of  thought.     In  this  point  of  view,  I  have 
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already  shown,  and  at  great  length,  (pp.  257—327,  621*-652* , 
that  it  is  useless,  even  detrimental,  if  not  applied  temperatelT  and 
with  due  caution ;  for,  instead  of  invigorating,  it  maj  enerrate  tie 
reasoning  faculty,  and  is,  therefore,  a  study  undeserving  of  4l 
indiscriminate  encouragement  in  a  liberal  education  of  the  mind 

In  this  relation,  Oxford  seems  at  fault,  in  both  its  sehe£}e^ 
of  examination.  In  the  former,  the  Mathematical  science 
obtained  one  of  the  two  departments  between  which  the  aca- 
demical graduation  trial  was  divided;  though  Oxford,  leaving 
always  these  sciences  wholly  optional  to  the  candidate,  stands  iL 
favourable  contrast  with  Cambridge.  For  this  University  makir.? 
Mathematics,  and  Mathematics  alone,  a  passport  to  its  degree  an^ 
relative  distinctions ;  in  fact,  seemed  as  if  it  acted  on  the  futile 
inscription  falsely  imagined  over  Plato's  schooL 

In  the  prospective  statute  the  inconsistency  is,  perbapsi  evou 
enhanced.  For  here,  though  Mathematics  are  still  always  optional, 
they,  however,  constitute  ostensibly  a  moiety  of  the  first  examina- 
tion. But  the  policy  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  in  conceding  tu 
the  Disciplinae  Mathematics  a  half  of  the  whole  academical  honours, 
is  shown  to  be  unwise,  even  by  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Oxford  examinations  themselves.     And  thus : — 

Looking  firstly  to  the  Instructed. — For  the  decade  from  1838  to 
1847,  we  have  the  following  results :  All  the  honours  in  D.  M. 
(255)  bear  the  proportion  to  all  the  honours  in  L.  H.  (923)  of  some- 
what more  than  a.  fourth.  Again,  about  Jbur-fifths  (79  out  of  10'') 
of  the  First  Class  of  L.  H.  are  in  no  class  of  D.  M.  at  all ;  whereas 
only  about  one-fifth  (10  out  of  48)  of  the  First  Class  of  D.  M.  an; 
in  no  class  of  L.  H.  Finally,  there  are  sixsetetUhs  of  men  classid 
in  L.  H.  who  are  in  no  class  of  D.  M  (822  to  124) ;  whereas  there 
is  hardly  more  than  a  half  (136  out  of  260)  of  those  having  an 
honour  in  D.  M.  and  no  honour  in  L.  H.  In  fact,  those  taking  a 
Mathematical  honour  amount  even  to  a  number,  thus  compara- 
tively small,  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  J^ci'tey  by  which 
such  a  distinction  can  always  be  obtained. 

Looking,  secondly,  to  the  Instructors, — The  Table  (p.  655j 
exhibits  a  still  more  striking  illustration  in  reference  to  them ;  for 
the  teachers,  and  in  particular  the  tutors,  should,  if  at  all  compe- 
tent to  their  function,  manifest  a  greatly  larger  proportion  of 
highest  honours  in  a  department  specially  encouraged  by  the 
University,  than  the  undergraduates  at  large,  even  of  the  highest 
colleges.     But  mark  what  is  the  case.     Nineteen  Houses  alone 
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nave    any  recognised   Tutor;   the  other  jive  are   consequently 
beyond  criticism.     Of  the  nineteen:  Out  of  the  highest  twelve^ 
only  ttjuo  (5  and  7)  have  even  a  single  Tutor  in  this  First  Class ; 
a.xid  no  House  has  more.     Mathematical  talent  rises,  however,  as 
tlie  Houses  sink.     Of  these  the  next  lower,  and  but  for  one  the 
lowest,  six,  show  each  a  Tutor  thus  honoured.     There  are,  conse- 
quently, in  all,  eigfU  Tutors  with  the  highest  (that  is  the  one  not 
disqualifying)  Mathematical  distinction,  and  forty-one  without  it ; 
a    proportion,   in   other  words,  of  less   than  a  sixth. — And  to 
descend  even  to  the  lowest :   five  Houses,  (four  Colleges  and 
one  Hall),  have  among  their  Tutors  no  honours  whatever ;  whilst 
three  Colleges  rejoice  in  a  third  class ;  and  three  also  in  a  second. 
I  am  far  from  disparaging  the  present  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford,  for  this  deficiency  in  Mathematical  study.   On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  indifference  to  Mathematical  distinction, 
there  now  manifested,  both  by  teachers  and  by  taught,  is  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  the  educational  inexpediency  of  mathe- 
matical study  might  amply  warrant.     But  granting  this,  the  prac- 
tice of  Oxford,  if  its  attribute  be  prudence,  condemns  the  wisdom 
of  its  own  legislature,     l^othing,  indeed,  can  be  more  irrational, 
than  for  a  University  specially  to  encourage,  and  to  encourage, 
too,  at  the  expense  of  others,  a  study,  both  so  worthless  in  itself 
as  an  educational  mean,  and,  notwithstanding  all  external  and  fac- 
titious fostering,  so  justly  rated  at  the  proper  value  by  its  own 
members  in  general,  teachers  as  well  as  taught     Is  this  denied  ? 
The  dilemma  then  emerges : — If  Mathematics  be  truly  deserving  of 
academical  protection,  in  a  course  of  Uberal  education,  what  must 
be  thought  of  a  University  which  abandons  so  indispensable  a 
science  to  twenty-four  seminaries — to  forty-mine  Tutors,  only  eight 
of  whom — are  not  proved  comparatively  incompetent  to  teach  it  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  science  be  unworthy  of  academical 
encouragement,  what  must  be  thought  of  a  University,  which,  at 
the  cost  of  the  other  moiety  of  its  instruction,  accords  to  a  subjec- 
tively useless  or  detrimental  study  one-half  of  its  formal  education, 
om-half  of  its  formal  honours? 

In  leaving  the  Mathematical  disciplines  always  optional  to  the 
candidate,  Oxford  acted,  in  my  opinion,  rightly.  But  why, 
regarding  Mathematical  study  as  of  so  ambiguous  a  use,  as  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  even  to  those  whom  it  distinguished  by  the 
highest  honours,  Oxford  should  still  accord  to  so  doubtfol,  so  dis- 
pensable a  study,  a  full  halfot  its  professed  education,  and  a  full 
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half  of  its  proclaimed  distinction  ; — tl 
an  insoluble  contradiction.  From  the 
we  have  seen,  that  Mathematics,  (pure 
tate  one  of  the  three  optional  **  Schooi 
tion.  So  far,  so  reasonably.  But  whj 
pure  Mathematics  should  be  still  left, 
forced,  to  counterbalance^  in  appearan 
of  imperative  instruction,  comprised  i 
and  Latin  Literature ; — what  is  this  h 
inconsistency, — of  the  former  futile  at 
conflictive  opinions  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  new  or  prosp 
for  it  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  v 
poses  to  enhance.  This  effect  is  direct ; 
but  from  many  various  causes. 

1^.  To  speak  first  of  the  same  depart 
Honour  depends  upon  its  unity. — What 
disregarded  or  contemned,  as  plural.  T 
no  longer  agreeably  affected ;  it  must  e 
unpainfully,  to  escape  confusion.  How  n 
it,  on  the  present  scheme,  to  be  of  a  Firs 
sible  contingency ;  than,  on  the  future  « 
Class,  certainly,  but  of  a  First  Class  vary 
uncertainly  to  any  of  the  seven  unequal  c 
honour  in  the  same  department.  Thus,  tL 
into  two  is,  for  its  own  value,  for  its  own 
cated.  No  harm,  on  the  contrary,  could  h 
would  have  been  a  manifest  improvemen 
date  to  divide  his  examination,  to  give  up 
subjects  at  an  earlier  period,  another  at  a 
all  his  answers  taken  conjunctly  into  accoi 
rank  in  one  ultimate  and  first  published  da 
again. 

2*.  An  Honour  is  prized  in  proportioi 
twenty  classes,  comprising  six  First  Classes 
forth  to  be  awarded,  where  eight  and  tu 
heretofore  conceded ;  academical  Honours 
nently  become  cheap  and  vulgar,  from  theii 

3**.  But  what,  besides  vulgarity  and  cheap] 
to  the  lowest,  is  that,  though  nominally  eqi 
equal  rewards  of  equal  talent  aiid  exertim.  1 
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<lebasea  a  whole  system  of  Honours;  what  had  previously  been 
-respected,  is  now  indiscriminately  despised.    Such  a  result  will,  I 
a.in  constrained  to  think,  be  the  natural,  even  the  necessary,  con- 
sequence of  the  new  statute.     We  have  here  four  or  six  rows 
of  Honours — of  Classes,  the  same  in  name,  in  rank,  in  number, 
and  assigned  to  four  or  six  co-ordinate  departments  of  know- 
ledge.    Apparently,  and  for  aught  that  the  statute  intimates,  all 
these  co-ordinate  departments  and  corresponding  classes  convey 
to  a  candidate  the  same  amount  of  honour.    He  is  equally  by  the 
University  a  supremely  distinguished  graduate,  whether  he  be 
First  Class  in  one  or  other  of  the  departments.     And  yet  the 
truth  is,  that  here  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  depart- 
ment and  department,  between  class  and  class.     A  man  may  fail 
after  long  years  of  toil  in  meriting  the  highest  Honour  in  one 
department,  who  may  obtain  it  in  another,  by  the  amusing  occu- 
pation of  a  few  weeks.     The  absurdity  is  however  carried  to 
its  climax,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  University  here  stimu- 
lates the  shorter,  easier,  more  attractive,  but  less  useful  study,  to 
a  neglect  of  the  study,  more  useful,  though  less  attractive,  easy 
and  short.     The  University,  in  fact,  thus  errs  in  a  sixfold  man- 
ner.    In  encouraging,  what — 1^,  needs  no  encouragement;  and 
2*,  is  less  deserving  of  it ;  in  not  adequately  encouraging,  what, — 
3*,  needs  encouragement ;  and  4',  is  more  deserving  of  it ;  for, 
5°,  it  awards  the  same  amount  of  honour  to  the  brief,  facile, 
amusing,  and  to  the  tedious,  difficult,  irksome  ;  thus,  6*,  pro- 
moting what  requires  and  merits  no  protection,  at  the  expense, 
even,  of  what  pre-eminently  does  both.     Many  years  ago,  I  con- 
tended (p.  343)  that  of  k\l  British  Universities,  Oxford  (from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  indeed,)  stood  alone,  in  affording,  however 
inadequately,  to  solid  learning  the  preference  and  encouragement 
academically  due ;  and  stated  it  as  my  "  conviction,  that  if  the 
legislature  did  its  duty,  Oxford  was  the  British  University  sus- 
ceptible of  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  regeneration."   But  this, 
if  the  present  statute  be  allowed  to  stand,  I  can  no  longer  even 
hope ;  and  now  that  this  ancient  school  itself  has  been  drawn  into 
the  vulgar  vortex,  I  contemplate  nothing  but  our  Universities, 
one  and  all,  declining  into  popular  seminaries  for  a  cultivation  of 
the  superficial,  the  amusing,  the  palpable,  the  materially  useful. 
Were  it  indeed  attempted,  under  this  statute,  to  equalise  a  class 
in  one  department  with  the  corresponding  class  in  another ;  the 
attempt,  if  possible,  would  conduce  only  to  render  matters  worse. 
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For  example,  could  a  highest  Honour  in  th^ 
only  be  obtained  like  a  highest  Honour  in  t1 
ment  of  "  Humane  Letters,"  after  an  arc 
study  during  many  years;  then  would  ap 
from  the  fundamental,  total,  and  compara 
adventitious,  fragmentary,  and  comparative! 
impossible.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  ess< 
ing  comparatively  little  talent  for  their  pro 
most  ordinary  capacity  for  their  acquisition, 
fore,  does  not  cultivate  the  mind.  As  Bac< 
tion  applied  to  physical  pursuits : — ''  N 
scientias  ex»quat  fere  ingenia,  et  non  multu 
relinquit.  .  .  .  Haec  nostra,  (ut  ssBpe  diximus 
sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  tei 
ingenii."  (N.  O.  i.  §  122.)  In  thus  hon< 
amusing,  equally  with  the  difficult  and  pair 
imitates  the  nurse  who  would  bribe  the  child 
to  a  dose  of  bitters  or  to  a  sugar  pluu] 
inutility  of  all  the  new  "  Schools"  with  th 
Mathematics,  is  indeed  virtually  confessed  in 
tute  itself.  For  the  candidate  is  herein  aL 
these  except  eome  one;  the  University  thus 
est  Honour  to  his  proficiency  in  a  kind  of 
admits  to  be  unnecessary,  and  although  he  i 
in  any  knowledge  of  any  of  the  kinds  which 
pensable.  The  only  commendation  merited 
that  it  shows  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  C 
tion  Graces  of  1848;*  of  which  it  is,  however 

♦  This  is  saying  little  in  favour  of  the  Oxford  Stal 
regnlation  equals  even  the  worst  measures  in  that  U\ 
unparalleled  in  any  other.  The  thing  is  not  only  illc 
cism;  if  regarded  as  aught  higher  than  a  tax  on 
Arts,  in  favour  of  all  and  sundry  who,  in  the  Cambri 
Law,  Medicine,  &c.,  are  accidentally  decorated  with 
Professor.  The  students  of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  taxec 
sundry  others,  of  two  Professors  of  Medicine,  two  of 
commended  to  special  sciences,  which  no  other  JJi\ 
proposed  to  the  alumni  of  its  general  faculty,  the  Cat 
faculty  has  no  opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming 
all  other  Universities,  and  Cambridge  itself  by  statnti 
most  essential  of  preparatory  disciplines.  This  new 
only  the  last  of  a  scries  of  illegalities,  calculated,  not 
of  the  nation  and  University,  but  for  the  temporary  a 
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ation.     For  both  measures  inaovate  in  the  same  ways;   both 
uriously  invert  the  very  purpose  of  an  academical  honour ;  and 


ag  interest.    In  Cambridge  the  student  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  taught, 
lot  what  and  how  he  ought  to  learn,  but  what  and  how  it  is  possible— it  is 
convenient  for  that  interest  to  teach  him.    Even  in  the  preparatory  faculty, 
le  is,  therefore,  treated  to  Mathematics,  not  to  Logic;  inured  to  calculate 
like  a  machine,  not  disciplined  to  reason  like  an  intelligence.    The  easier 
sciences,— Physics— Physiology,— Physic  even,  are  presented  to  him  at 
random,  and  in  various  foims;  Psychology  and  the  more  arduous  gym- 
nastic of  philosophy,  in  none.     His  attention  is  multifariously  expanded 
on  the  world  without ;  but,  never  is  his  reflection  contorted  on  the  world 
within.    If  many  things,  both  right  and  wrong,  be  taught  him  of  mate- 
rial forces,  he  learns  nothmg  whatever  of  mental  powers;  and  though, 
perhaps,  superficially  indoctrinated  touching  the  iuiictions  of  his  body, 
he  is  left  scientifically  uninstrncted,  that  he  even  has  a  soul. — In  all 
this  illegal  Cambridge,  (with  the  partial — ^I  say  the  partial  exception  of 
illegal  Oxford,)  stands  alone.— Indeed,  whatever  mechanism  for  the  time 
the  Tutors  were  capable  of  teaching,  that  in  Cambridge  has  been  always 
sore  of  being  academically  proclaimed^ the  one  thing  worthy  to  be  aca- 
demically taught.      Above  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Philosophy  was 
tutorially  contracted  to  the  easy  mechanism  of  Physics,  and  extended 
to  the  easier  mechanism  of  Mathematics.     For  sixty  years,  as  has  been 
said,  after  the  appearance  of  the  *^  Principia,"  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Newton  were  treated  by  the  Tutors  of  his  own  University  as  false  and 
perplexing  innovations,  and  the  (self-styled^  romances  of  Descartes,  who 
also  confessed  the  anti-logical  effect  of  math'^matical  study  (p.  271,) — con- 
tinued to  be  there  coUegially  inculcated,  as  the  only  elements  of  a  sound  and 
scientific  education.     Compelled,  at  length,  to  follow  the  age  and  its  intelli- 
gence, for  fifty  years,  Newtonianism  in  Physics  and  Mathematics  remamed 
in  Cambridge  the  symbol  of  academical  orthodoxy.    But,  finally,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  most  mechanical  Mathematics — the  algebraic  analysis, 
educationally  condemned  by  Newton  (p.  306),— has  risen  to  a  decided 
predominance  in  Cambridge ;  and  that  school  is  now  at  once  anti-Newtonian, 
auti- Cartesian,  antigeometric.    Of  what  value,  then,  are  the  recent  opinions 
of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  or  Cambridge  Senate,  in  regard  to  '*  the  supe- 
riority of  Mathematics,  as  the  basis  of  General  Education  ?  "    Would  they 
seriously  maintain,  (the  reverse  of  all  authority,  as  indeed  of  obtrusive  fact,) 
that  mathematicians,  out  of  mathematics,  reason  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours? 

The  very  constituting  of  interested  parties  into  the  official,  and  (even 
exceptionally)  unsworn  arbiters  of  sufficiency  and  distinction,  would  be 
decisive  of  the  new  "  Triposes " — for  the  absurdity  does  not  apply  to  the 
old.  ^  In  every  University  where  such  impolicy  has  been  followed,  as,  indeed, 
it  too  generally  has,  degrees  and  academical  honours  have  there  become 
contemptible.  But,  in  this  instance,  Cambridge  abandons  the  function  of 
trial  and  classification  to  these  ex  officio  examiners,  who,  in  all  repects 
unlike  the  other  special  examiners,  are  both  unrestrained  by  any  form  of 
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both  seem  more  or  less  intended  to  b€ 
who,  in  any  defunct  faculty  of  the  Univi 
titular  existence,  a  certain  profit  out  of  tl 
in  the  still  living  faculty  of  Arts. 

The  principles  which  I  have  stated  i 
(pp.  674,  676,  689,  sq.,  695,  sq.,  706,)  w 
lowing  fulfilments.  (It  is  proper,  howev( 
mise,  that  I  here  say  nothing  of  Religion. 
acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  Oxford  le 
amount  of  theological  information  shoi 
dates,  but  that  theology  ought  not  to  t 
the  faculty  of  Arts,  from  which  acadera 
won.) 

1*,  The  University  should  confine  its 
departments  of  study  which  are  most  a 
time,  subjectively  and  objectively  most 
the  departments  thus  honoured  to  two  ; 
denominated  that  of  Humane  Letters^  \ 
phy.    The  former  is  of  empirical,  the  la 

Empirical  knowledge  is  a  knowled 
Letters  would  thus  comprehend  all  < 
familiarity  with  literary  products,  all  a 
record.  This  department,  by  the  con 
great  measure  be  limited  to  the  doni 
letters. 

Rational  knowledge  is  a  knowled^ 
Philosophy  would  thus  comprehend,— 
science  of  mind  in  ita /acuities,  its  lawi 
logy,  Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  &c.) ;  i 
the  science  of  the  instrum^ent  of  n 
Poetic,  &c.);  in  a  remoter  sphere,  tl 
mind,  (Mathematics,  Physics,  &c.). 

obligation,  and  yet  beset  by  interests  of 
attract  competitors  from  the  old  Triposee 
honours  of  the  easier  and  more  amnsing  st 
ment.  The  Oxford  statute  avoids  many  o 
appoints,  are  specially  coDstitut^d  ad  hoc^— 
does  it  tax  the  students  of  Arts  for  the  Profei 
as  if  to  consummate  the  absurdity  of  the 
aspirants  of  the  new  Triposes  are  left  absc 
compete  for  Classical  distinction  who  has 
matical  honour ! 
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exclude  this  last  section  from  the  department  of  highest  honour ; 

or  the  sciences  which  it  comprises  are  subjectively  too  unimprov- 

ng,  and  objectively  too  eccentric,  too  vast,  and  withal  too  easy, 

i£  not  too  attractive,  to  be  proposed  as  academical  disciplines  of 

prepai*ation.     The  Oxford  distinction  of  the  Mathematical  and 

I^hysical  sciences,  into  a  department  by  themselves,  is  therefore, 

T    think,  right;  as  right,  also,  the   leaving  the   study  of  that 

department  to  the  option  of  the  candidate.     I  must,  however, 

dissent  from  Oxford  theory,  (contradicted,  as  has  been  seen,  by 

Oxford  practice,)  which  elevates,  or  has  elevated,  this  section  of 

science  into  one  of  the  two  departments  of  highest  honour ;  for  I 

TFOuld  not  only  divide  (what  is  still   confounded,)   the  Liters 

Humaniores  into  the  two,  and  two  exclusive,  departments  of 

highest  honour,  but  relegate  the  Disciplince  Mathematicce  to  a 

lower  order,  of  which  I  am  soon  to  speak.     The  present  confusion 

of  the  Empirical  and  the  Rational  in  the  one  department  of  Zt^^^p 

Humaniores,   originated   in   the  inability  of  the  Tutors,  ajs  at 

present  constituted,  to  teach  Philosophy  as  it  was  taught  of  old, 

and  as  by  statute  it  should  be  taught  still.     The  elevation  of  the 

University  teacher  is  consequently  a  condition  of  the  restoration 

of  Philosophy  to  its  proper  place ;  and  of  these  I  have  previously 

spoken  (pp.  695-702.) 

Leaving  then  Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy,  (apart  from  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  sciences,)  as  two  departments,  afford- 
ing two  several  series  of  primary  honours ;  it  is  evident,  that  as 
proficiency  in  either  or  in  both  of  these  affords  the  exclusive 
qualification  for  a  highest  academical  distinction,  so  a  minimum, 
not  in  one  but  in  each,  ought  to  be  established  as  the  condition  of 
a  degree  at  all.  What,  however,  the  amount,  and  what  the  con- 
tents of  these  minima  should  be, — this  as  a  matter  of  detail  I 
overpass. 

When  a  candidate  aspires  to  honours,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  might  be  an  improvement  to  allow  him  to  give  up  his  books 
and  tako  his  trial,  in  part,  before  a  last  examination ;  provided, 
that  a  plan  could  be  devised,  whereby  the  value  of  his  two  exami- 
nations could  be  fixed,  added,  and  duly  rated  in  a  decisive  classi- 
fication.    Of  this  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

2°,  Besides  the  departments  of  study,  which,  as  most  arduous 
in  themselves,  and  also  most  useful,  both  subjectively  as  mental 
disciplines,  and  objectively  as  conditions  of  an  ulterior  progress  in 
knowledge,  merit  pre-eminent  encouragement  in  the  fundamental 
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faculty  of  a  University :  there  are  otheil 

proper  that  a  Unirersity  should,  in  a 

care  being  taken,  that  the  minor  favou 

not  interfere  ?rith  the  higher  favour  dni 

studies  not  the   necessary  conditions 

excluded  from  its  higher  distinctions ;  a 

of  a  University  itself.     Thus  Oxford,  \\ 

said,)  Mathematics  to  be  taken  up  or  n( 

candidate  may  himself  think  fit,  virtu 

mathematical  minimum  is  not  a  requi 

mathematical  proficiency  is  not  an  attail 

by  its  highest  honours.     For,  (as  a  sel< 

made,)  a  University  ought  not  to  encot 

tion  a  science  which  it  does  not  view 

since  thus  it  would  frustrate  even  its  01 

unessential  at  the  expense  of  the  essentia 

to  firustrate  even  the  honour  itself.     I 

be  few,  the  standard  low,  and  the  distir 

valued.    And  of  what  account  are  the 

Oxford,  we  have  already  seen.     It  1 

whether,  in  that  University,  these  honoi 

in  counteracting  the  study  of  Liter®  Hv 

the  discipline  for  which  they  were  exch 

On  this  special  ground,  (and  indepen 

priety  of  the  measure,)  Mathematics 

relegated  to  that  lower  order  of  sciei 

should  entitle  a  candidate  to  honour 

decisively  inferior  in  degree  to  that  aw 

sciences  comprised  in  the  higher.     Bes 

studies,  in  which  a  certain  minimum  of 

an  academical  degree,  and  to  the  vario 

which,  the  various  amounts  of  highest  a 

a  University  may,  further,  reasonably 

its  degree,  a  certain  competency  in  ac 

inferior  studies,  and  it  may  also  rewar 

these,  by  an  inferior  honour.     Of  thu 

of  knowledge  which,  as  easier  and  mor 

external  promotion,  or  which,   as  les 

objectively,  do  not,  by  comparison,  des 

all  **  the  schools  "  in  the  new  Oxford 

of  the  Literse  Humaniores ;  these   oiig 
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lere  at  alL  But  to  this  secondary  order  of  alternatively  optional 
studies,  about  which,  as  less  essential,  we  need  be  less  scrupulous, 
[  would  add  a  certain  mastery  of  the  principal  modern  languages. 
For,  assuredly,  the  candidate  who  is  able  to  follow  out  his  pur- 
suits, without  impediment,  through  French,  German,  Italian,  &c, 
is  less  unworthy  of  a  degree,  than  the  candidate  who,  ignorant  of 
tliese  tongues,  still  passes  for  the  minimum,  or  even  obtains  an 
honour  in  some  of  the  secondary  departments. 

But  again  :  A  University,  like  Oxford,  which  employs  Tutorial 
instruction,  and  consequently  limits  the  academical  study  of  the 
pupil  to  a  determinate  series  of  approved  books,  has,  at  its  dis- 
posal, certain  powerful  m^ans  of  ensuring  and  ascertaining  the 
proficiency  of  candidates  for  a  degree  ;  and  should  these  remain 
unapplied,  the  University  may  justly  be  reproached  for  neglecting 
or  for  not  understanding  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  p&^aliaj* 
system. 

The  first  of  these  advantages — is  the  capability,  in  so  far  as 
that  may  be  expedient,  of  regulating  the  order  of  academical 
Study,  The  objects  of  this  study  are  not  all,  are  not  even  for 
the  most  part,  isolated  from  each  other.  Many  stand  in  consecu- 
tion. Certain  subjects,  certain  books,  can  only  be  profitably 
studied  after  others.  A  University,  like  Oxford,  can  therefore 
usefully  prescribe,  not  only,  in  general,  that  the  higher  shall 
always  presuppose  the  lower ;  but  articulately,  what  are  the  sub- 
jects, and  what  the  books,  which  ought  to  be  consecutively  studied. 
This  is  even  a  duty  for  such  a  University  ;  and  the  series  being 
once  promulgated,  there  is  no  hardship  on  the  candidate  for  a 
degree  in  being  subsequently  obliged  to  accommodate  his  reading 
to  the  proper  order  of  study.  Such  a  regulation,  though  it  ought 
not,  of  course,  to  be  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  will  naturally 
cause  the  greater  number  of  the  books  given  up  by  candidates  to 
be  the  same ;  and  this  identity,  in  the  object  matter  of  examina- 
tion, will  render  it,  as  we  shall  see,  a  very  easy  problem  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  minutest  accuracy  the  comparative  proficiency  of 
examiDees. 

The  second  of  these  advantages — is,  that  the  books  of  study 
and  examination  being  Umited,  these  Books  can  be  comparatively 
rated;  that  is,  a  determinate  value,  (to  be  expressed  therefore  by 
a  certain  number,)  may  be  publicly  assigned  to  each.  If  a  candi- 
date answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him  on  any  book,  all  and 
all  fully,  he  would  naturally  be  entitled  to  the  whole  number  at 
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which  the  book  is  rated.  Should  a  cane 
compIeteDess  and  accuracy,  the  value  c 
expressed  by  any  smaller  number,  down 
were  requisite,  a  negative  number  might 
and  fall  to  be  deducted  from  any  positive 
otherwise  obtun.  Did  the  answers  tra 
and  correctness,  a  number  above  the  full 
but  only  as  an  extraordinary  exception,  hi 
add,  that  a  book  may  have  a  value  in  mo 
it  may,  for  example,  avail,  and  various! 
in  Philosophy,  or  in  both.  A  separate 
be  assigned  to  it  in  reference  to  each. 

The  third  of  these  advantages — ^is,  th 
be  determinately  valued,  and  this  value  ^ 
made 'known.  The  several  books  bein 
the  rule,  by  which  their  amount  can  be 
dates,  being  understood ;  it  follows,  ev< 
that  the  University  should  state  the 
which  being  attained  in  a  certain  depai 
several  classes. 

The  fourth  of  these  advantages — ^is,  tl 
as  at  present,  unarranged,  we  might  hi 
doss  placed  therein  hefcre  and  after  ot 
value  of  their  examinations;  nay,  if 
names,  the  men  of  one  class  and  of 
brought  into  collation  with  those  of  an 
ment,  indeed,  realized  in  the  case  of  Fi 
the  principal  advantage  of  the  measui 
only  in  a  First  Class  that  signal  rising 
vidual  are  possible ;  but  for  a  Unive 
equalise  such  differences,  is,  if  not  u 
In  this  respect  Louvain  and  even  Can 
able  example  to  Oxford. 

The  fifth  advantage — is,  that  ther< 
and  a  double  EaamincUion.  It  woul 
the  object-matter  of  examination  co 
one  instalment ;  and  this  persuasion  s; 
views  of  the  Oxford  legislature,  in  r€ 
tion  for  Literal  Humaniores  and  JC 
two.  But,  as  already  stated,  I  cann 
of  the  honour  along  with  the   exam 
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tliough,  indeed,  not  having  adopted  such  subordinate  meaeures  as 
have  now  been  detailed,  it  would,  for  them,  have  been  impossible 
t»o  render  a  double  trial  available  to  a  single  classification.    I  say, 
tliat  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Examination  :  and  this,  were  it 
only  ihat  the  candidate  might  be  more  accurately  and  fairly  tried ; 
^hile  less  superiority  would  accrue  to  the  merely  animal  advan- 
tages of  a  stronger  memory  and  of  stronger  nerves.     The  single 
prerequisite  of  this  would  be, — that  the  value  of  the  first  examina- 
tion were  noted,  preserved,  and  added  to  the  value  of  the  second. 
The  rixth  advantage — ^is,  that  the  Examunation  might  be  ren- 
dered at  once  far  mare  accurate  and  far  more  easy,    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  would  give  up  the  same  book.   To  these, 
called  into  the  "  schools"  together,  a  series  of  questions  prepared 
and  printed  for  the  occasion,  might  be  proposed ;  and  the  (unassist- 
ed) answers  returned  in  writing  before  learing  the  room.    These 
answers  being  perused  by  the  Examiners,  each  paper  could  be 
rated  at  its  value,  and  that  value  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  can- 
didate*    In  this^  manner  the  trial  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
easily  and  accurately  gone  through.    (There  is  no  reason,  it  may 
be  observed,  why  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be  com- 
pleted in  consecutive  days ;  nor  need  an  examination  in  writing 
supersede  any  oral  questioning.) 

Such  a  standard,  as  these  last  five  advantages  suppose  to  be 
accurately  instituted  and  accurately  applied,  Oxford  does  not 
attempt;  but  leaves  it  to  each  of  her  transient  Examiners  tQ 
extemporise  a  criterion  for  himself,  or  rather  to  classify  candidates 
as  he  may,  according  to  his  indiridual  lights,  and  temporary 
impressions.     That  Universities  in  general  do  nothing  more,  is  an 
invalid  answer.     For  the  Universitiesy  in  which  the  Professorial 
or  unrestricted  system  of  instruction  prevails,  can  at  best  only 
lavish  degrees  according  to  a  rude  appraisement ;  and  are  wholly 
unable  (what  indeed  they  right  rarely  attempt)  to  classify  candi- 
dates, even  in  the  vaguest  or  most  capricious  manner.    Oxford, 
therefore,  in  adopting  the  Tutorial  or  restricted  system  of  instruc- 
tion, should,  in  tolerating  its  peculiar  disadvantages,  be  able  to 
turn  its  peculiar  advantages  to  account. — But  to  conclude :  I  am 
therefore,  convinced,  that  it  would  be  no  ordinary  improvement 
on  the  late  Oxford  Examination  Statute,  if,  prospectively,  a  regu- 
lation were  adopted,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  following  effect : 
Two  several  Orders  of  Study  to  be  requisite  for  iexamination 
towards  a  degree  in  Arts  ;  and  in  these  the  gradations  of  profi- 
ciency to  be  rewarded  by  two  several  Orders  of  academical  Honour. 

3  a 
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The  first  or  superior  order  to  have  t 
Humane  Letters  and  Philosophy.  Certi 
in  both  of  these,  to  be  necessary  for  a  de} 
now,)  a  higher  proficiency  to  merit  the  h* 
class,  if  not,  moreover,  (by  a  more  accurj 
dual  rank  among  the  candidates  similarly 
of  honour,  as  hitherto,  may,  in  each  depa 

The  second  or  inferior  order  may  c 
number  of  departments, — departments 
here  necessary  to  specify.  From  the  c 
spective  statute,)  should  be  required  a 
ment,  if  not  in  more,  which,  however,  m 
and  the  honour  of  a  corresponding  class 
sent,  to  every  higher  proficiency  in  the 

Care,  however,  should  be  taken,  to  mi 
the  difference  between  the  honours  beloi 
absolutely  necessary,  and  of  the  partiall 
might  be  done,  by  maintaining  the  two  • 
tions  suffidently  distinct,  by  the  follow 
(the  two  first  of  which  are  employed,  bu 
recent  Statute) :  l"",  Distinction  of  Tin 
ceding  the  lower,  as  its  condition.  2%  I 
different  individuals  being,  for  each  ord 
tion.  3^,  Distinction  of  Object  Matter ; 
order  being  repeated  in  the  posterior, 
the  one  order  being  called  by  Primary 
or  some  such  discriminative  appellation 

Before  the  examination  of  the  Prin 
gone,  three  full  courses,  three  Acaden 
completed ;  and  this  examination,  for 
taken  within  a  year  thereafter.   The  ex 
Order,  at  least  for  honours,  should  in 
certain  period. 

As  enacted  by  the  new  Statute,  1 
honoured  or  not,  to  be  published  unde 
they  pass. 

Taking,  finally,  a  general  retrospec 
of  academical  education,  this  is  seen  tG 

It  would  restore  the  University.  ] 
mical  education  to  its  true  and  ancieni 
the  Houses  and  their  private  instructi 
its  public  discipline. 
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It   loses  none  of  the  advantages  in  the  present  domestic  or 
tutorial  system,  but  would  correct  the  manifold  imperfections  of 
that  system,  as  actually  applied.     For  it  would  determine  a  far 
higher  efficiency ;  making,  at  the  same  time,  that  efficiency  secure 
and   general:  whereas  the  lower  efficiency,  as  at  present  fur- 
nished, is  not  only  contingent  but  rare,  not  only  limited  but  con- 
fined to  a  few.     As  things  now  are,  one  House  may  be  an  instru- 
ment of  education,  comparatiyely  real ;  and  others,  such  instru- 
ments only  in  name ;  nay,  eyen  in  the  same  House,  study  may  be 
in  vigorous  activity  at  one  time,  at  another  in  supine  inertion. 
Bnt  this  scheme,  if  realized,  would  allow — no  House  to  fall  educa- 
tionally asleep, — no  Head  to  gratify  his  personal  preferences  at 
the  expense  of  his  official  obligations, — no  incompetent  Tutor  to 
hide  his  obstructive  nullity  in  the  obscurity  of  Hall  or  College. 
For,  while  it  would  elevate  the  Tutor  from  a  private  into  a  public 
instructor ;  in  raising  bis  dignity  and  emolument,  it  would  raise 
also  his  qualifications,  usefulness,  and  duties. 

It  commits  in  a  beneficial  contest,  ('^  dyet^  V  i^ts  «Bc  S^oro<ff/,'') 
House  with  House,  Tutor  with  Tutor,  PupU  with  Pupil ;  applies 
equably  the  stimulus  of  emulation  to  all,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  academical  curriculum  until  its  termination.  It  opens,  in  fact, 
a  new  field  of  exercise  and  excitation ;  leaving  no  one  to  inertion, 
be  he  teacher  or  be  he  taught,  but  goading  each  unceasingly  to 
the  best, — according  to  his  kind  of  duty,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  his  powers. 

Restoring,  it  would  constrain  the  University : — to  employ  its 
instructors  in  the  most  edifying  ways ; — to  propose,  not  what  can 
most  conveniently  be  taught,  but  the  best  objects,  in  the  best 
order,  and  in  the  best  books ; — to  measure  accurately  the  amount 
of  energetic  talent  usefully  employed ; — and  to  reward  this,  by 
proportionate  and  appropriate  distinction. 

Far,  therefore,  from  superseding  the  Examination  for  a  Degree, 
it  would  prepare  the  candidate,  subjectively  and  objectively,  to 
undergo  it ;  enabling  him  to  remedy  his  defects,  and  rendering  it 
a  more  effectual  and  certain  test  of  his  proficiency. 
I  should  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of — 
b)  Things  secondary  or  supplemental.     But  matters  princi- 
pal have  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  I  must  not  enter  upon 
others  which,  though  of  importance  only  as  conditions  of  the 
former,  could  not  possibly  be  discussed  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass.— Of  these  there  are  two^  more  especially  meriting  attention, 
but  to  which  I  can  only  allude. 
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The  firei — is  a  scheme  of  aca< 
accommodated  to  the  circuxnst 
more  proximately  of  Oxford. 
more  essential  relations,  it  wc 
impediments  which  an  improvec 
inevitably  encounter  from  partis 
— ^in  the  Church  and  its  patrc 
time, — and  in  yarious  influential 
impediments  so  great  and  numi 
as  chimerical,  the  hope  of  seein 
perfection,  implied  in  a  due  acco 
which  they  were  established, 
improvement  for  Oxford,  was  pa 
a  tutorial  instruction  depends  lea 
of  an  academical  superintenden( 
professorial     (On  these  virtues  i 

The  %ec(ynd — is  a  scheme  for  tl 
would  be  a  return^  in  part,  to  the  \ 
and  must  inevitably  take  place,  i 
dents  determined  to  Oxford, — un 
plate,  domestic  superintendence  i 
be  relaxed,  for  the  pecuniary  inter 
Halk  should  be  erected : — 1",  t( 
entrance ;  2*,  to  prevent  or  reme< 
Houses ;  3*,  to  keep  down  (inde 
sures)  the  expense  of  the  Colleges 
tion  to  the  poorer  students ;  4",  t< 
they,  without  a  surrender  of  their 
tion  to  these  national  seminaries, 
to  remunerate,  in  their  Headships 
ability. — Of  course  the  n^if  Halls 
tion  than  the  old. 

The  other  measures  under  this  1 
the  necessary  coUegicU  expenseSy—i 
academical  instructarSt — of  retainx 
and  oi  pensioning  emeriti^ — librarie 
important.  I  can  at  present  only  m 
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P.  12, 1.  11  from  bottom,  insert  the  following  note : — Schelling.* — 

*  [Bat  not  alone  by  Schelling.  For  of  previous  philosophers,  several 
held  substantially  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  Plotinus : — 'Eart  H  re  6» 
M^umr  fAoTiXw  ^  rd  Af/t^t*  h.  M/«  ftiif  w»  ^vv/f,  ro  ri  Jv,  o  rf  vnvg' 
2/0  K»l  rd  Afr«.  K»2  k  rov  Irrof  M^um  »m\  6  povg  6  ro<o&ror  »«i  «/ 
otTrM  M4vf/f,  TO  fn«f,  Kttl  n  fM^^  rov  Ato;,  »«i  If  fyi^im*  ».  r.  A.  (Enn. 
V.  1.  ix,  c.  8.)] 

P.  80,  L  18,  insert  the  following  note :— other.* — 

*  [The  first  three  cases  had,  indeed,  been  realised  in  the  Eleatic  school 
alone.  The  first  by  Parmenides,  the  second  by  Melissns,  the  third  by 
Xenophanes.  The  fourth  has  not,  I  presume,  been  explidtly  held  by 
any  philosopher;  but  the  silent  confusion  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite 
has  been  always  common  enough.] 

P.  50,  to  end  of  note : — [Some,  however,  of  the  Greek  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  introduced  the  term  ^vi>miofiin9t{, 
employing  it,  by  extension^  for  consciousness  in  general.] 

P.  120,  insert  before  L  18  from  bottom :— Joseph  Scallger  also  testifies  to 
the  nativity  of  his  friend  Duncan,  in  Scotland,  and,  apparently  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  Speaking  of  the  Gaelic,  he  says:— *^  qua  in  Scotiae 
occidentalibns  (unde  Duneanus  et  Buchananus  sunt  oriundi)  ....  ntun- 
tur."  (Prima  Scaligerana,  voce  Britanes.) — Scaliger,  I  may  notice,  had 
resided  for  some  time  in  Scotland. 

P.  287,  at  end^— The  preceding  letter,  though  I  always  prized  it  as  exceed- 
ingly curious,  is,  I  find,  far  more  curious  than  I  had  ever  surmised. — 
HdiusEobanm  Hestus  (to  say  nothing  more  of  Beuchlin)  is  known  to  all 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  Restoration  of  Letters,  and  history  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
that  remarkable  period.  He  was  the  admired  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Hutten,  Grotus,  Buschius,  Melanchthon,  and  Came- 
rarius,  indeed,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  almost  all  the  many 
men  of  note  by  whom  Germany,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  so  conspicuously  illustrated.  In  an  age — ^in  a  country  where 
Latin  so  totally  superseded  the  vernacular,  Eobanus  was  the  Poet  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  with  Melanchthon  and  Camerarius,  its  chief  Liierator, 
He  is  called  by  Erasmus  the  Omd^  by  Camerarius  the  Horner^  of  Ger- 
many; and  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  was  even  more  popular  than 
his  Homeric  version,  or  his  Ovidlan  imitations.  Of  his  Psalms,  there  are 
known  more  than  forty  editions.    As  a  poet,  Eobanus  remained  during 
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his  life  nnapproadied  iu  Germany  ;  an* 
Lotichius,  and  long  after  it,  that  Bal 
wrest  from,  him  the  Elegiac  and  tbe  L 
Bat  why  was  he  called  the  Kino  ?— 
of  which  we  have  two  collections,  by  his 
in  reading  the  Letters  of  his  frienda  C 
in  reading  the  Life  of  Eobanns  by  C 
many  subsequent  biographers  of  tbe  p< 
sions  to  the  title  of  King ;  the  title,  in 
self,  (bnt,  in  joke,  as  *'  Rex  SiuUorum 
nniformly  decorated  by  his  more  intima 
dates  his  episQes,  indeed,  ^^  ex  Regia  I 
informs  a  correspondent,  had  ceased  to 
qnia  vetola  sit,  sed  quia  nolit ;  dicit  en 
paur  had  only  a  single  Frinoess  (Beg 
sending  to  the  poetic  translator  of  the  P 
man  version  of  the  cxTiii.,  writes  : — *^ '. 
parari,  sicnt  nee  debeo  neo  possum, 
regnm,  sen,  rectios  dicam,  regios  poet 
ilium  poetam  sic  pulchre  refers  in  peregi 
138.)  Eobanns,  too,  had  received  the 
recognised,  in  then  temulent  Germany, 
only  rival  in  this  supremacy  being,  as  \ 
the  poet's  patron  and  territorial  liege-lc 
of  Hesse.  So  much  I  knew. — ^A  few  da 
letter  of  Reuchlin  had  been  printed,  in  lot 
the  Farraginea  Operum  of  Eobaous,  I  i 
overlooked,  articulately  explaining  the 
and  found,  that  this  same  letter  constiti 
creation,  and  was  not,  as  I  had  deemed 
ordinary  recognitions  of  his  royal  rank, 
served,  that  Gamer^us  in  his  Life  of 
and  others*)  attributes  to  Reuchlin  the  co 
again  to  the  letter  of  Eobanus  in  answer 
ing  allusion  to  the  matter  in  question  :~* 
mi  RenchUne,  puto  me  tibi  permagnam  d( 
quod  genti  meae  tarn  antiquum,  et  quasi  < 
regem  me,  aUndente  voce  gentilicia,  sali 
admodum  parvo  oontentus  regno.  Quant 
ratori  nimlnm." — ^The  verses  (which  hei 
book  of  the  Syha;  and  though  the  Farrai 
the  life  of  the  poet,  (1539,)  they  are  not  ai 

"  Cub  vocetur  J 

NoN  ego  crediderim  citiiu,  prodlsse 
Quem  sterills  raptnm  predicat  Aj 

Quam  mihi  jamdudnm  Fhoobaoia  aig 
Yenit  adoptato  nomine  i2^  hou 
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Hoc  tamen  nnde  fenun,  qaa  manet  origlne  nomen, 

StultHxn  et  ridicnlam  dicere  pene  fidt. 
Scripsimns  exigao  Tidgata  po^mata  versa, 

Scripta  notiB  popalo  Lypsia  dara  dedit.* 
Legerat  hsec  gentis  RenchUnos  fama  Snevas, 

Et  dixit : — "  Reffis  nomen  habere  potee. 
Inter  enim  qnoscnnqae  fenmt  tna  secola  yates, 

Rex  es,  et  est  ratio  nominis  inde  tni : 
Nam  Graii  Begem  dicnnt  Hesuna  poetie, 

Ease  ita  te  Regem,  nomine  reqne  dooes ; 
Et  velat  exerces  agnatnm  in  carmina  regnnm, 

Recta  Stat  in  versa  sjllaba  qaieqae  tno."  f 
Hoc  scriptnm  t  excipiant  atqae  amplexantor  amici, 

Et  Regem  clamant  omnlbas  esse  lods. 
Ipse  ego  qaandoqoidem  nee  pablica  scripta  negare, 

Kec  poteram  charis  obstraere  ora  viris : 
^*  Rex,*'  inqoam,  *^  Rex  vester  ero,  qnando  ista  necesse  est 

Tradita  militiie  nomina  ferre  meas. 
Yerom  alios  titnlos,  nee  inepta  insignia  samam, 

Moria  jamdndom  cognita  tota  mihi  est.§ 
Vidimus  Utopitt  latissima  r^|na  superbn.) 

Tecta  Lucemarum  snnt  peragrata  mfhi.Y 
Fortanata  meo  Instrata  est  Insula  corsa, 

Dalda  ubl  atemo  flomine  mella  flnnnt, 
Qaa  viret  ambrosiss  succoSf  qna  rnpibos  altis 

Nectara,  at  e  ccbIo,  pneeipitata  cadant.** 
Gentis  Hyperboreie  felicem  vidimns  oram, 

Qaa  neque  mors  hominam  nee  mala  fata  premnnt, 
Qua  stant  perpetaam  facientla  stagna  javentam, 

Qaa  licet  in  coelnm  scandere  qnando  libet.tt 
Hec  per  et  hieo  dream  pnlcherrima  regna  volentem, 

Moria  me  fida  duxit  arnica  mann ; 

-  -■      -  ■   —    ■       -        -  -  -  -         -■        , 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  Henndes  ChristiaiMs  was  pablished  at  LeipsiCy  in 
1514,  Eobanus  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. — ^Does  Eobaniis  in  the  first  two 
Terses  refer  to  a  reoognition  by  him  of  Reuchlin's  poetical  genius  in  1514? 
Keachlin*8  Seeniea  ProgymnatmaJta  were  republished,  in  that  year,  at  Leipsic ; 
and  probably  the  letter  of  Eobanus  to  Reuchlin,  to  which  the  latter  in  his  epistle 
here  printed  alludes,  contained  an  acknowledgment  to  the  effect,  with  special 
reference  to  that  famous  comedy.  Reuchlin's  coronation  of  Eobanus  was  thus 
only  a  reciprocity  for  Eobanus's  laureation  of  ReucUin. 

t  This  is  a  very  accurate  abstract  of  Reuchlin's  letter,  here  printed  from  the 
autograph,  and  for  the  first  time. 

X  Thus  in  a  writing,  and  not  in  conversation. 

§  Erasmus,  by  his  Encomium  Morim,  had,  in  a  certain  sort,  brought  Folly  into 
fashion. 

II  See  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

r  Lucian's  TVtM  ffiftory  (i.  29,)  7 

**  The  Fortunate  Idandt,  or  Islands  of  the  BUaed,  need  no  illustration. 

If  He  refers  prindpally  to  Pindar,  (Pyth.  x,  57,  sq.) 
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Cumquo  peragrdrim  tot  tantaqa< 

Stidtiti»  titnlos  snmere  jure  in 
Musica  legitlmam  sumant  in  cari 

Qui  sunt  MffionidfB,  Yirgililqn 
Qaam  mihi  siiit  nollse  scribenda 

Sentio,  et  ingeniam  metior  ind 
Yos,  qnia  me  Regem  facitis,  sinll 

Stnltitise  hand  aliad  me  diadec 
Sic  ego. — ^Paraerant  illi  tarn  vers 

Tradentes  manibns  Begia  seep 
Fecerit  ergo  licet  Reachlinia  littc 

Non  tamen  hoc  tantnm  contnli 
PInrima  Capnioni  snbscribit  turb 

Si  rem  complebnnt  nomina»  d 

P.  325, 1.  18  from  bottom,  odd  the  follow! 
this  and  other  kindred  points,  are  rel 
Bey.  Mr  Mansel  of  St  John%  Oxford,  ii 
entitled — ^^  Prolegomena  Logica ;  an  In< 
racter  of  Logical  Processes."    See  Note 

P.  380, 1.  4  insert  the  following  note : — en 
*  [See  p.  835,  sq. — ^Even  the  one^  to 
reduced,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  hardly  i 
Grospels  "  by  Dr  Macknighi^  (and  to  him 
into  Latin  and  printed  at  Bremen  in  1 
studied  in  the  great  classical  school  of  Li 

P.  407, 1.  1.  from  bottom,  insert :— [The 
convinced,  unfounded.] 

P.  629,  L  13 :— insert  >- ;  finally,  6%  if  the 
obligation  of  an  oath. 

P.  648*,  I.  31,  insert,  as  a  new  paragraph, 
likewise,  that  logical  authors  have  coni 
attempting  to  expound  the  mystciy  of 
when  properly  evolved,  can  be  simpler  < 
of  the  propositions  in  question ;  and  th 
simply  the  consecution  of  these  modes,  i 
(usefully,  at  least) — in  affirmation  upw 
downwards  and  totally.    See  the  Tables 
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P.  20, 1.  7  firom  bottom,  read : — **  God  is  the  life  of  the  sonl,  as  the  soul  is 

the  life  of  the  body/' 
P.  21,  L  8,  read  :— 

"  And  Naught  is  ev'ry  thing,  and  ey'rj  thing  is  Naught." 
P.  22, 1.  13,  read  i—Jlrreu 
P.  89, 1.  17,  read :— "  the  hunter  of  truth." 
P.  103, 1.  7,  read :— "  Reason." 

P.  121,  at  end  of  note,  read : — 1850,  and  p.  621*  sq.,  below. 
P.  155, 1.  13  from  bottom,  read : — 1.  a) 
P.  163,  at  end  of  note  insert : — See  p.  639*,  sq. 
P.  195, 1.  26,  read :— why  he  should  not. 
P.  199, 1.  2  from  bottom,  read : — te  came  latebai^ 
P.  213, 1.  10  from  bottom,  read : — Ecclesicutiques^  and  Basnage  in  his  His- 

toire  des  Jui/Sy 
P.  221,  1.  10,  read :— Panzer,  Lobstein  and  Genthe. — But  Dnchat,  C.  G. 

Mueller 
lb.  1.  18,  read : — Hamelmann,  followed  by  Reimann  and  Placcins, 
lb.  1. 16  from  bottom,  read :— Crotum,"  and  herein  he  is  followed  by  Floegel, 
P.  237, 1.  4  from  bottom,  read :— nugivendis 

P.  253, 1.  10  from  bottom,  read : — Homoeopathy 

lb.  1. 14  from  bottom,  read : — lar^iiM 

P.  274, 1.  2  from  bottom,  read : —  =  philosophy 

P.  314, 1.  11,  read  : — ourselves.     [Editor.] 

P.  820, 1.  17  from  bottom,  read :— so"?] 

P.  368, 11.  1  and  3  from  bottom,  read : — Michaslis 

P.  407, 1.  1  from  bottom,  read :— former, 

P.  491, 1.  22  from  bottom,  read : — aught 

lb.  1.  2  from  bottom,  read : — [In  regard 

P.  493, 1.  10  from  bottom,  read : — Anglican  Churchmen 

P.  494, 1.  13  from  bottom,  read :— commencement.] 

lb.  1. 12  from  bottom,  read : — [Mr  Hare's 

P.  495, 1.  20  from  bottom,  delete : — as  a  whole 

F.  496,  last  line,  read :— Luther.] 

P.  501, 1.  16  from  bottom,  read :— p.  59,  3d  £d. 

P.  504, 1.  18  from  bottom,  read :~  where,  as  neither  in  the  preceding,  does 
he  enable 

P.  581, 1.  11,  read :— Time  is  positively 

P.  594, 1.  21,  read :— referrible 
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P.  597,  L  23,  read  :-*le88  obtrusive 

P.  614,  Title,  read  :-~<A)  OF,  &c,    (So  in  heading  of  pp.  616,  6ia,  610.) 

P.  682»,  L  10,  read:—  /)  A p-j — 

e        |s 

P.  6W*  1.  17,  read :— By  •*  denial," 
P.  643»,  L  12,  read :— "  Newton  is  not  Lcibnita." 
P.  645, 1.  9  from  bottom,  read :— Priyiiegia 
P.  647*,  L  11,  read :— Proportional  Modes 
P.  672, 1.  26,  read  :—wUo  kSnudf 

There  are  some  inaccnracies  noticed  of  the  Greek  accentuation,  io  pp^  26, 
35,  84, 154,  388,  bat  these  it  is  not  worth  articnlately  to  cotreci. 
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ABsoi.rrTB,  the:  (see  Unconditioned); 
meaningB  of  tenn,  13 ;  as  contrasted, 
and  as  convertible,  with  Infinite,  13 ; 
used  by  Cardinal  Casa,  605 ;  Absolute 
Identity,  54. 
A,  C,  I,  O,  (the  logical  symbols)  of  La- 
tin origin,  126 ;  and  taken  from  the 
first  two  rowels  of  AflBjmo,  and  the 
first  and  second  of  Nego,  631*. 
Agrippa  (Cornelias),  his  counsel  touch- 
ing a  reform  of  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, 458. 
Aldrich  (Dean),  his  Logicse  Compen- 
dium, 123,  137,  138,  141,  148,  149, 
168,  718. 
Algebra.    See  Mathematics. 
Alphabet  of  Thought,  Table  of,  &c., 

677,  sq. 
Altdorf,  University  of,  874,  483. 
Apocalypse,  opinions  regarding  its  ca- 

nonicity,  506. 
Archytas,  the  treatise  on  the  Categories 

under  his  name  a  forgery,  138. 
Aristotle :  his  Categories  exclude  the  Un- 
conditioned, 25,  not  borrowed,  138, 
metaphysical,  139 ;  his  merits  in  re- 
gard to  Logic,  ib. ;  his  logical  system 
not  perfect,  140;  text  in  his  Ethics 
emended,  268 ;  apparently  anticipates 
the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  602  ; 
character  of  bis  writings,  682 ;  on  ne- 
cessity of  philosophical  study,  695; 
quoted  passim. 
Assurance,  Special  Faith,  <&c.,  in  earlier 
Protestantism,  the  condition  and  cri- 
terion of  a  true  Faith,  now  generally 
surrendered,  493;  held  by  English 
and  Irish  Churches,  but  not  by  their 
Churchmen,  493 ;  this  return  towards 
Catholicism  unnoticed,  493,  494. 
Augostin  (Saint),  his  conciliation  of  free 
grace  and  free  will,  598 ;  quoted  pas- 
sim. 
Austin  (Mrs),  535. 

Bacon  (Lord) :  quoted,  as  to  professorial 
endowments,  693 ;  as  to  the  compara- 
tive facility  of  the  inductive  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  730 ;  et  alibi  passim. 


Balfour  (Robert),  his  character  as  a 
philosopher  and  logician,  119. 

Bsdliol  College,  Oxford,  its  academical 
eminence,  659,  sq. 

Barbara,  Celarent,  &c.,  of  Latin  origi- 
nal, and  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek ; 
probably  by  Petrus  Hispanus,  126. 

Barbarism  of  mind,  and  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  compatible,  39-41,  690. 

Baynes  (Mr  Thomas  Spencer),  163. 

Benson  (Mr  Robert),  Memoirs  of  Col- 
lier, 190. 

Berkeley  (Bishop),  an  unknown  treatise 
by,  187. 

Bernard  (Saint),  his  conciliation  of  free 
grace  and  free  will,  598 ;  quoted  plu- 
ries. 

Blemmidas,  his  Greek  words  for  mood 
and  figure  taken  from  the  Latin  Bar- 
bara, Celarent,  &c.,  126.    See  631*. 

Boerhaave  (Herrmann),  254. 

Boole  (Prof.),  273. 

Bossuet^s  accuracy  vindicated,  493. 

Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions.  See 
Logic. 

Broun  (Mr  James),  117. 

Brown  (Dr  Thomas),  his  philosophy  of 
Perception,  42-97 ;  his  series  of  mis- 
takes, ib. ;  results  of  his  doctrine,  94 ; 
his  doctrine  of  Causality,  586,  590. 

Bucer  (Martin),  his  character,  498. 

Bursa,  the  name  by  which  an  authorised 
House  for  the  habitation  and  superin- 
tendence of  academical  scholars  was 
called  in  Germany,  407-410. 

Buschius  (Hermannus).  See  Epistolas 
o.  V. 

Butler  (Samuel)  quoted,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  philosophising,  695;  on  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  62. 

Cajetan  (Cardinal),  his  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to  the  conciliation  of  prevision, 
predestination,  and  free  will,  599. 

Calvinism,  current  representation  of, 
erroneous,  600. 

Cambridge  University :  its  forced  study 
of  Mathematics  unimproving  to  the 
mind,  and  conducing  to  idiocy,  mad- 
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nesti,  death,  309, 327, 651*,  sq. ;  why 
so  deleterious  an  exaggeration  there 
maintained,  321 ;  its  Colleges  about 
the  last  seminaries  of  Europe  in  which    | 
the  Newtonian  physics  superseded  the 
Cartesian,  and  why?  309,  322;  its 
present  stndy  of  mathematics  oam-   I 
demned  by  Xewton,  306;  absurdity   , 
of  the  recent  Examination  Graces, 
730 ;  Its  Divines  the  precorsors  of  the   | 
German  Rationalists  and  their  follow-    \ 
era,  507,  508.  j 

CamerBrins  (Golielmns),  his  character   , 
as  a  philosopher  and  logician,  120.        | 

Canvassing  of  academical  patrons,  374,    , 
624.  I 

Cartes  (Des) :  his  employment  of  the 
word  Idea^  and  his  doctrine  of  Per- 
ception, 68,  70,  sq. ;  the  first  of  ma- 
thematicians, he  despised  and  re> 
nounced  mathematics,  271,  sq. ;  which 
he  soon  even  whoUy  forgot,  284  ; 
called  his  physical  philosophy  a  Ro- 
mance, 296. 

Categorical.    See  Logic. 

Categories:   Aristoteiic,    25,  139;    of 
Thonght— by  Kant,  16,  27— by  Con-      C 
sin,  9 — ^by  Author,  17,  577,  sq.  C 

Catholic  Italian  Universities,  their  reli- 
gions liberality,  359,  363,  365. 

Causality,  notion  of:  its  origin,  585,  sq. ; 
relation  of,  ipso  facto,  thought  as  con- 
ditioned, 33,  34;  oonspectas  of  the 
various  theories  for  its  explanation, 
585,  sq. ;  explained  by  a  new  theoiy,  C 
that  of  the  Conditioned,  591,  sq. ; 
moral  and  religious  character  of  this 
theory,  595  sq.  C< 

Causes,  always  more  than  one,  585, 594, 
alibi. 

Chevallier  (Professor),  257. 

Churches  of  Germany,  England,  and 
Scotland,  their  character,  335-343.       I 

Church  History  best  or  worst  of  dis-  !  i 
cipllnes,  491.  j      ] 

Churchmen,  English  and  Scottish,  in  < 
different  ways,  have  a  bad  professional  i 
education,  335-341, 278,  sq. ;  and  the  1 
worst  possible  test  of  competency,  t 
841.  Cn 

Classical  learning,  its  conditions,  328-  Cr( 
347 ;  lo.  a  classical  training  reqmred  Crc 
for  the  three  learned  professions,  329,  Cm 
Law331,  Medicine  333,  Theoiogj  383-  t 
340 ;  20.  efficiency  of  schools  and  nni-  Cul 
versities,  329,  340-343.     .  2 

ColUer  (Arthur),  hitf  Idealism,  186-  202 ;  Cul 
his  Ufe,  191.  tl 

'■'ollins  (Anthony),   unknown   treatise  i      p 

'»yi  187.  Cur 

imon  Sense,  62,  84,  88,  196.  ai 
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A.athoi%   382 ;    by  Bnrgh    CommiB- 
sionerS)  625. 

isa  or  Cnsanns  (Cardinal),  his  doc- 
trine of  Learned  Ignorance,  604 ;  from 
this  have  sprung  the  modem  theories 
of  the  Ahsolnte,  605 ;  this  Prince  of 
the  Church  anticipated  Copernicus 
and  Galileo  in  the  true  theory  of  the* 
Heavens,  ib. 

^algamo  (Greorge),  his  writings,  175-185. 

>avidson  (Dr  J.  Henry),  685. 

>caf  and  Dumb,  history  of  the  attempts 
at  their  education,  176-185 ;  the  tes- 
timonies by,  or  in  relation  to,  of  Agri- 
cola  (R.)  177,  Ai-istotle  177,  Bacon 

180,  Bonnet  (P.)  178,  Bulwer  (J.) 

181,  Dalgamo  182,  Digby  (Sir  K.) 
178,  £p^  (Abb6  de  T)  182,  Fabri- 
cins  ab  Aquapendente*  180,  Galen 

177,  Holder  181,  Lana  180,  Molinasus 
(the  jurist)  177,  Montanus  (P.)  180, 
Pontius  (P.)  178,  Robertson  (Father) 
181,  Stewart  (D.)  182,  VaUesius  (F.) 

178,  Vives  178,  WaUia  180. 
Degree  or  Intension,  as  a  condition  of 

thought,  583. 
De  Morgan  (Prof.)  as  a  logical  critic 
and  reasoner,  621»-652*. 

Depth  and  Breadth  of  notions.  See  Logic. 

Des  Cartes.    See  Cartes. 

Dialectic.    See  Logic. 

Disputation,  as  an  exercise  of  mind,  679, 
sq. 

Dissenters.    See  Universities,  English. 

Docc  ut  Discas,  845,  685,  sq. 

Doubt,  the  condition  of  knowledge,  601. 

Donsa  (Janus)  as  Curator  of  Leyden, 
362,  sq, 

Duncan  (Mark),  his  character  as  a  logi- 
cian, &c.  119,  sq. 

Durham,  *^  University  "  of,  has  no  legal 
right  to  grant  Degrees,  477,  sq. 

Edinburgh,  University  of:  its  defects, 
341,  872-375,  385,  621-644 ;  its  De- 
grees in  Arts,  627,  sq, ;  in  Medicine, 
333,  355,  629,  sq. ;  how  given  now, 
639,  sq. ;  by  what  means  these  de- 
grees might  be  restored  to  respecta- 
bUity,  643. 

Edncation  of  Deaf  and  Dumb.  ^S^Deaf 
and  Domb. 

Education  of  the  People.  See  Popular 
Edncation. 

Effect  and  Cause,  relation  of,  thought, 
ipso  facto,  as  conditioned,  S3,  34, 
585,  sq. 

Empirical.    See  Experience. 

England:  English  indifference  to  philo- 
sophy, 187  ;  abuse  of  the  term  Philo- 


sophy^  21^2,  622* ;  national  disregaixi 
of  oaths,  454, 527 ;  chm*ch  the  crea- 
tion of  the  civil  magistrate,  nay  of  the 
King  alone,  336,  sq. ;  established 
clergy  have  no  professional  educa- 
tion, 839,  441, 476 ;  English  theology 
weak  from  want  of  philosophy,  and 
could  not  now  be  trusted  in  the  threa- 
tened polemic,  699.  Universities  (see 
Universities) ;  popular  education  the 
worst  in  Christendom,  539 ;  Anglican 
Church  holds  Assurance,  493. 

Enthymeme.    See  Logic. 

Eobanus.    See  Hessus. 

Epistolte  Obscurorum  Viromm :  charac- 
ter and  authorship  of  this  satire,  203- 
237  ;  its  authors  three,  227 ;  to  wit, 
Hutten  223,  Crotus  222,  and  Bus- 
chius  226 ;  theories  of  its  authorship, 
220 ;  contributed  greatly  to  the  Re- 
formation, 215, 216 ;  mistakes  about, 
219 ;  ill-edited  by  Muench,  233,  and 
by  Rotermund,  235. 

Eschenbach  (Professor),  his  translation 
of  Collier's  Clavis,  190. 

Examination  as  an  academical  exercise, 
679,  sq. 

Examinations  for  academical  degrees :  in 
Louvain,  645,  sq.  ;  as  academical 
stimulus,  in  Oxfoi-d,  703,  723. 

Exeter  Dr  Philpotts,  (Bishop  of),  on  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  the  English 
Universities,  509,  sq. 

Existence,  as  a  category  of  thought,  578. 

Experience,  all  notions  from  or  empiri- 
cal, which  we  can  think  non-existent, 
323,  325,  583. 

Extension.   See  Space. 

Extension,  and  Intension  or  Compre- 
hension of  notions.    See  Logic. 

Faculty  of  University,  what,  481 ,  et  alibi . 

Faith,  true  or  saving,  formerly,  in  Pro- 
testantism, implied  Assurance  or  Spe- 
cial Faith,  493. 

First  and  Second  notions,  distinction  of, 
137. 

Formal  and  Material,  distinction  of. 
See  Logic. 

French  Sensualist  philosophy,  2. 

Fries,  Astronomy  and  Fate,  Psycholog}' 
and  Design,  2u3. 

Fromondus,  his  statement  of  a  curious 
theory  of  Perception,  49. 

Gatto  (Sig.  Lo),  Italian  translator  of 
these  Philosophical  Discussions,  pas- 
sim. 

Gentlemen  Commoners,  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  a  coUegial  emolument, 
but  an  academical  nuisance,  721. 
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Geometiy.    See  Mathematics. 

Grennana :  character  of,  203  ;  rise  of 
classical  stadies  among,  205;  their 
demoralisation  after  the  Reformation^ 
497. 

Grerman : — rational  philosophy,  4 ;  uni- 
versities,  365-367, 407-410 ;  the  theo- 
logy less  orthodox  than  the  philoso- 
phy, 489  ;  schools  for  the  people, 
543-573 ;  strong  interest  in  edncation, 
shown  fh>m  the  number  of  works  on 
that  sabject  published  in  Germany, 
561. 

God  known  and  nnknown,  15 ;  aoert&in 
analogy  of  Man  to  God  19 ;  to  know 
God,  we  most  know  ourselves,  696. 

Goettingen,  University  of,  367. 

Graduates,  all  have  a  right  to  lecture 
publicly  in  the  En^h  Universities, 
391,  447,  sq. 

Grotlns  (Hugo)  follows  the  Scaligers  in 
singing  the  wisdom  of  a  Learned  Igno- 
rance, 607. 

Hampden  (Bishop),  his  Aristotle's  Phi- 
losophy, 169. 

Hare  (Archdeacon) :  his  counter  criti- 
cism, in  defence  of  Luther,  considered, 
491-506;  his. knowledge  of  theology 
and  of  Luther's  writings^  with  £e 
tmstworthiness  of  his  statements  and 
translations,  ib. ;  his  misapprehen- 
sions and  misrepresentations  of  Bos- 
suet,  ib. ;  ignorant  even  of  Anglican 
prindples,  493, 494, 504 ;  attempts  to 
defend  Luther  only,  on  a  few  points, 
and  even  on  these  few  has  unifonnly 
failed,  506. 

Harris  (Mr,  of  Salisbmy),  698. 

Hegel :  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  21, 
23 ;  to  him  the  Absolute  eqnal  to  the 
Nothing,  21 ;  refutation  of  and  by 
Schelllng,  23 ;  his  confusion  of  Con- 
tradictories and  Contraries,  24;  on 
his  philosophy,  604,  696. 

Hessus  (Helius  Eobanus)  on,  230,  286 ; 
why  called  King?    See  Addenda. 

Hispanus  (Fetms)  not  a  Plagiarist,  126. 

Hoffmann  (Frederic),  253;  his  Fuge 
Medicos,  <&c.,  252. 

Hubcr  (Professor), »» The  English  Uni- 
versities," character  of  that  book,  534. 

Hume,  his  opini(m  about  mathematical 
truth  mistaken  by  Dr  Whewell,  266 ; 
despised  mathematical  study,  266,306. 

Hutten  (Ulrich  v.)    See  Epistolce  o.v. 

Hypostasis,  term,  608. 

Hypothetical.    See  Logic. 

H3rpothetical  Realism,  or  H.  Dualism, 
T  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  55,  193. 
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olativity — Albertns  Magnus,  Aris- 
otle,  ATerrocs,  Angostin,  Bacon, 
t^oethins,  Bruno,  Campanella,  Ger- 
!(on,  Kant,  Leo  Hebmas,  Melanch- 
thou,  INTewton  (Sir  Isaac^,  Piccolo- 
mini  (F.>,  Scaliger  (J.  Ck  Spino2a, 
608-611.  See  Ignorantia  Docta,  Oc- 
cult Causes. 


imbert,  his  Syllogistic,  649*. 
%yv^  how  far  its  stndj  supposes  classical 
scholarsbip,  331,  sq. ;  proposed  Prac- 
ticnm  for,  682. 

euing  (John),  his  character,  498,  499. 
^iyden.  University  of,  359-365. 
liberty  moral,  doctrine  of,  595,  sq. 
x>cke,  his  advice  to  William  III.  to 
reform  the  Universities,  457 ;  on,  201. 
See  Perception, 
.^gic :  its  fortune  in  Scotland,  117  ;  in 
Oxford,   121;  in  Cambridge,   120; 
ia   Dublin,   121  ;   History  of,   138  ; 
what  ?   129  ;    its    derivation,    135  ; 
Abstract,  Concrete,  133 ;  a  Formal 
science,  134,  186,   137,   143  ;  Pure 
and  Applied,  139,  alibi. 

Notions,  Simple  Terms. — First  and 
Second  Notions,  137.  Categories  of 
Aristotle,  not  a  logical  distribution, 
139.  Breadth  or  Extension,  and 
Depth  or  Intension  or  Comprehension, 
171,  sq.,  641*  sq.  Table  of,  644.* 

Judgments,  Propositions. — ^Eight 
forms  of,  162,  631*,  sq.  Quantifica- 
tion of  the  Predicate,  160,  162,  639*. 
Comprehension  or  Depth,  and  Exten- 
sion or  Breadth,  641*,  sq. ;  remark- 
able omission  of  this  distinction,  172. 
Affii-mation  and  Negation,  counter 
procedure  of,  624*,  sq.,  644*;  their 
Particularity  twofold,  635*,  sq.  Tables 
of  their  relations,  632,*  637*. 

Reasonings,  Syllogisms. — ^All  logi- 
cal inference  hypothetical,  144 ;  but 
all  mediate  hiference  categorical,  615, 
619 ;  our  Hypothetical  syllogisms  not 
those  of  Aristotle,  149 ;  Categorical, 
what  the  different  meanings  of  the 
term,  150;  Analytical  and  Syntheti- 
cal, what?  616,  sq.  ;   Objection  of 
Petitio  Principii  does  not  apply  to  the 
Analytical  Syllogism,  therefore  not 
to  any,  616  ;  Figured  and  Unfigured, 
what  ?  616,  sq. ;    Argument,  what 
properly,  147 ;  Ultratotal  Quantifica- 
tion of  the  middle  term,  649* ;  Order 
of  Premises,  645* ;  Enthymeme,  what 
vulgarlj,  and  what  to  Aristotle,  &c., 
151,  sq. ;  Deduction,  logical,  159,  sq. ; 
Induction,  logical,  its   true  nature. 


156-173  ;  author's  one  Canon  of  Syl- 
logism, 615,  617 ;  this  thoroughgoing, 
without  exceptions,  619,  630*. 

Propositions  and  Syllogisms. — ^Mo- 
dality of.  Extra-logical,  or  only  of  an 
Applied  Logic,  139,  143,  157,  647* 
sq.  ;  what  allowable,  146,  647* ; 
Hypothetical  propositions  and  syllo- 
gisms, what  and  how  to  be  divided, 
148;  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  in 
propositions  and  syllogisms,  160, 162, 
639*,  sq. ;  on  this,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Analytic,  614-620;  Nota- 
tions, logical,  618,  620,  632* ;  should, 
if  competent,  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
thirty-six  moods,  by  thirty-six  seve- 
ral diagrams,  620. 

Authors  quoted  in  reference  to 
Logic,  apart  from  those  reviewed : — 
Agricola  152,  Aldrich  138,  141, 
Alexander  154,  Ammonius  154,  Apul- 
eius  151,  Aristo  Chins  124,  Aristotle 
132,  136,  140,  145,  149,  152,  162, 
171,  172,  Averroes  132,  Bacon  142, 
Balfour  (Robert)  119,  Boethius  149, 
151,  Browne  (Sir  ThomasJ  157,  Buf- 
fier  131,  Cu^anus  150,  Chalmers  or 
Camerarius  (William)  120,  Coryda- 
lens  153,  Cusa  (Cardiiyal)  125,  Demp- 
ster (Thomas)  120,  Duncan  (Mark) 
120, 131,  Dnpleix  119,  Erasmus  117, 
Facciolati  153,  Gillies  143,  Kirwan 
131,  Leibnitz  117,  Lovanienses  153, 
Magentinns  154,  Majoragius  153, 
Mansel  146,  Pachymeres  154,  Pacius 
153, 154,  Philoponus  154,  Phrissemlus 
153,  Rabbis  139,  Ramus  145,  147, 
Saint  Hilaire  140,  145,  150,  Scaliger 
(Joseph)  117,  Scaynns  153,  Servctus 
117,  Sextus  Empiricus  154»  Urquhart 
(Sir  Thomas)  118,  VaUa  145,  Vivos 
131,  145,  Vossius  (J.  G.)  150.— 
Authors  only  referred  to,  omitted. 

Louvain,  University  of,  374,  406,  413, 
483  ;  its  Examinations,  647,  sq. 

Luther:  some  obnoxious  opinions  of, 
491-506 ;  a  mistake  in  the  report  of 
his  Table-Talk  corrected,  tondiing 
Ecdesiastes,  501;  his  rejection  of  the 
book  of  Esther  established,  502,  503 ; 
also  his  rejection  of  the  Epistle  of  St 
James,  505 ;  favourable  to  Polygamy, 
&c.,  497-501;  held  (originally  at 
least)  a  heterodox  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  human  action, 
492. 


Maimonides  (Moses),  quoted  touching 

Esther,  503. 
Mallebranchc,  orMalcbranche,his  vision 
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of  all  things  iu  God,  whence  borrowed^ 
199. 

Manilins,  verses  of,  19. 

Mansel  (Rev.  H.  L.),  126,  633*  639*, 
718.     See  Addenda. 

Matter  and  Material  used  not  in  the 
sense  of  body  and  bodily,  bnt  for  that 
circa  quod,  in  quo,  and  ex  quo,  5,  136, 
144. 

Material  and  Formal,  distinction  of. 
See  Logic. 

Materialism,  54. 

Mathematics,  study  of:  what  its  utility 
as  an  exercise  of  mind,  257-^27 ;  does 
not  educate  to  a  general  evolution  of 
the  faculties ;  bnt,  if  too  exclusivclj 
pnrsned,  contracts  and  debilitates  the 
mind,  267-818,  651*,  sq. ;  not  a  logi- 
cal etercise,  819,  sq.,  621*,  sq. ;  only 
difficult  because  too  easy,  281 ;  inclines 
to  credulity  and  scepticism,  294 ;  to 
the  former,  295-298;  to  the  latter, 
298-308 ;  generally  of  little  use,  and 
soon  forgotten,  812;  relation  of  to 
Logic,  262 ;  Geometric  process  culti- 
vates the  imagination,  not  the  under- 
standing, 276 ;  may  possibly  conduce 
to  continuous  attention,  808-d08 ;  but 
other  studies  better  for  this,  810; 
Algebraic  process,  in  particular,  posi- 
tively deleterious  as  a  mental  gym- 
nastic, 305-310. — Authorities  and  in- 
stances adduced  :  Albertus  Magnus 
276,  D'Alembert  271,  282,  288,  St 
Ambrose   299,    Ammonius  Hermis 
276,  Arcesilaus  282,  Aristo   Cbius 
282,  Aristotle  265,  267,  274,  278, 
281,  284,  812,  Arnauld  279,  St  Au- 
gustin  299,  Bacon  (Lord)  804,  Bacon 
(Roger)  277,  288,  Baillet  (Adrian) 
271,  Barbeyrac  292,  Basedow  292, 
Bayle  283,  300,  Berkeley  287,  SOO, 
Bemhardi  268,  Boole  273,  Buddeas 
291,  Cicero  281,  Clarendon  291,  Le 
Clerc  291,  Coleridge  279,   Colems 
281,  Condillac  297,  Daijes  281,  Des- 
cartes 271,  281,  Dlgby  (Sir  By  277, 
Feldenus  292,  Fonseca,  279,  fVacas- 
torius  276,  Fries  808,  Gassendi  290, 
Gibbon  293,  Goethe  270,  S'Grave- 
sande  288,  Gregory  (Dr  John)  300, 
Gnndlhig  300,  I)n  Hamel  279,  804, 
811,    Hlpponicns   282,  Horrebovins 
281,  Huet  281,  Hume  266, 305,  Hny- 
gens  279,  Jacob!  802,  St  Jerome  299, 
Kant  277,  801,  Kepler  297,  Kirwan 
293,  310,  Klumpp  270,  281,  Leibnitz 
279,  Leicester  291,  Leslie  (Sir  John) 
266,  Lichtenbcrg281, 288,  Monboddo 
300,  Morgenstom  269,  Newton  (Sir 
Isaac)  297,  306,  Nicmovcr  281,  Tas- 
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rofoT'encc  to  this  doctrinef  584,  604, 
>tioi3^  or  Concepts.     See  Logic. 


).tlx     and  Subscription  held  of  light 
SLOOOunt  in  Englaiid,  454. 
I  >i  o  cti .     See  Subject. 
coult;   Caoses  shoold  be  recognised, 
CIX.      Testimonies  for  this— Alste- 
dlTiB,  Scidiger  (J.  C),  Voltaire,  612, 
G13.      See    Unconditioned;    Know- 
ledge ;  Ignorantia  Docta. 
>ken,  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  or 

t.lie  Nothing,  21. 

Oxford :  legal  and  illegal,  889,  sq.  441, 

445,  670 ;  that  University  still  main- 

trains  the  principle  of  encouraging  solid 

erudition,  343  ;    therefore  with   its 

mighty  means  the  most  capable  of 

l>elng  raised  to  the  highest,  343,  387 ; 

Testmioniesto  its  former  abject  state, 

424,  668 ;  Table  of  its  Houses  in  the 

order  of  their  efficiency  as  educational 

organs,  654,  655;   these  Houses  so 

compared,  653-667,  700 ;  as  it  is,  651 

sq. ;  as  it  might  be,  671  sq. ;  Examina- 

tionStatutes.  iSeeUniversitiesEnglish. 

Padua,  University  of,  357. 

T»ari8,  University  of,  404-406. 

l?arr  (Rev.  Dr),  his  reprint  of  Collier, 
&c.,  187. 

Pascal,  passage  of,  expluned,  607. 

Patronage  of  Universities,    See  Univer- 
sity Patronage. 
Peacock  (Dean),  his  testimony,  419, 534. 
Pearson  (George,  B.D.,  Christian  Ad- 
vocate of  Cambridge),  his  objections 
to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  into 
the  English  Universities  considered, 
486,  sq. ;  his  knowlege  of  German 
Theology,  ib. 
Peisse  (M.),  the  able  French  translator 
of  these  Philosophical  Discussions,  his 
notes,  passim. 
Perception  :  philosophy  of,  49-97 ;  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the   term,  75; 
testimonies  quoted  touching,  (beside 
Reid  and  Brown\ — Alexander  Aph- 
rodisiensis  50,  Aristotle  41,  50,  69, 
88,  Amauld  72,  74,  75,  Bacon  41, 45, 
Berkeley  90,  Brucker  81,  Buchanan 
(David)  68,  Clarke  (Dr  Samuel)  79, 

81,  Le  Clerc  79, 80,  Cousin  39,  Crou- 
saz  83,  Descartes  70,  90,  Digby  (Sir 
Kenelm)  79,  Durandus  52,  Fichte  91, 
De  la  Forge  71,  Fromondus  49,  Geno- 
vesi  79,  82,  Goclenius  68,  S'Grave- 
sande  82,  Hesiod  84,  Hobbes  73, 
Hook  79,  Hume  90,  Jacobi  91,  Kant 

82,  91,  Leibnitz  52,  67,  75,  81,  82, 


Lessing  39,  Locke  77,  Lucretius  62, 
69,  84,  Mailebranche  or  Malebranche 
72,  81,  90,  Melanchthon  68,  Michael 
Ephesius  50,  Nemesius  50,  Newton 
(Sir  Isaac)  79,  Norris  60,  Philoponns 
50,  Plato  39,  50,  Plotinus  83,  Plu- 
tarchus  Atheniensis  50,  Roel  72, 
Royer-CoUard  72,  83,  Scaliger  (Ju- 
lius CiBsar)  40,  68,  Schelling  90,  Ser- 
geant 78,  Simplicius  50,  Tennemann 
90.  Tertullian  47,  Themistius  50,  Tho- 
masius  (Christian)  82,  Tucker  78, 
Voltaire  82,  De  Vries  72,  Willis  79, 
Wolf71,  75,  82. 

Perjury,  testimonies  touching,  of  Au- 
gustin  and  Tillotson,  453, 454 ;  of  San- 
derson and  Berkeley,  527. 

Philip,  the  Magnanimous,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  his  polygamy,  497-501. 

Philosophy :  what,  5, 14 ;  what  it  means 
in  Britain,  272,  622* ;  notices  of  its 
fortune  in  Grermany,  4  ;  in  France  2, 
38 ;  in  Scotland,  3 ;  study  of,  its  uti- 
lity, 39 ;  even  to  be  refuted,  must  be 
studied,  695;  man  philosophises,  as 
he  thinks,  695 ;  a  philosophy  of  man 
prerequisite  to  a  philosophy  of  Grod, 
696 ;  self-knowledge,  the  doctrine  of 
humility,  696.  See  Conditioned.  Six 
schemes  of, — Natural  Realism,  Abso- 
lute Identity,  Idealism,  Materisdisro, 
Nihilism,  Cosmothetic  Ide^m,  54, 
also  192,  sq. ;  terms  Philosophy  and 
Philosophical,  applied  in  England, 
and  especially  in  Cambridge,  to  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  science,  186, 
272,  310,  320,  622*. 

Physic  contemned  by  Physicians,  252. 

Physical  study  less  improving  to  the 
mind,  40,  690 ;  Bacon's  testimony  to 
this,  690,  730 ;  tends  to  irrcligion, 
801,  sq.,  et  alibi. 

PiUans  (Prof.),  defence  of  classical  in- 
struction, 328,  343,  347. 

Pisa,  University  of,  358. 

Plato,  inscription  over  his  school — C  Let 
no  one  ignorant  of  geometry  here 
enter'),  a  comparatively  modem  fic- 
tion, 271,  311. 

Ploucquet,  his  Canon  of  Syllogism,  630*, 
649* 

Polygamy  permissible,  an  original  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  Reformers,  497- 
501. 

Pope  (Alexander),  illustrated,  605. 

Popular  Education,  now  determined  in 
England  by  the  Reform  Bill,  535- 
539;  its  progress  in  France,  540-542 ; 
should  be  made  obligatory  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  548;  semi- 
naries in  Germany  for  the  training  of 
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schoolmasters  (Nonnal  Schools),  557- 
562 ;  in  Prussia,  543- 57d. 

Presentative  (or  Intuitire)  and  Repre- 
sentative knowledge,  51,  sq. 

Price  (Mr  Bonamy),  715. 

Proctors,  Oxford,  were  allowed  the 
salaries  of  the  professorships,  which 
they  co-operated  in  illegally  sappress- 
ing,  445,  sq. 

Professorial  and  Tutorial  Systema  com- 
pared, 711,  sq. 

Professorial  Examination  for  Degrees 
always  worthless,  if  ezclnsive,  626- 
644,  731. 

Propoisition.    See  Logic 

Protension.    See  Time. 

Prussian  popular  education,  543-573. 

Psellus  (Michael  the  younger),  not  the 
author  of  the  Synopsis  Organic  126. 

Psychology,  only  a  deyeloped  conscious- 
ness, 46.    See  Philosophy. 

P3rthagorean  philosophers;  the  frag- 
ments and  treatises  under  their  name, 
all  spurious,  138. 


S 


Qualities  of  Matter,  Primary,  Secundo- 
primary,  and  Secondary,  54,  83. 

Rationalism  (properly  Intellectualism), 
4;  as  a  scheme  of  philosophy,  to 
Kant  a  mere  delusion,  5. 

Ravaisson  (M.),  602. 

Reason  and  Consequent,  law  of,  to  he 
excluded  from  Logic,  158,  alihi;  is 
only  in  Logic  an  evolntion  of  the  Iaw 
of  Non-Contradiction,  lb. 

Regent  and  Non-regent  (terms  not  un- 
derstood in  the  English  Universities), 
explained,  391,  447. 

Reid,  his. doctrine  of  Perception,  24-97. 

(General),  his  trust,  885,  641, 

Relativity,  the  principal  Condition  of 
thinking,  579,  sq. 

Remi  (Abraham),  a  verse  of,  6. 

Repetition,  as  an  exercise,  682,  sq. 

Representation,  properly,  only  of  what 
can  be  actually  and  adequately  ima- 
gined.   See  Conception. 

Representative  knowledge,  51,  56. 

Rouchlin :  hi»  character,  211 ;  his  rela* 
tion  to  theEpistolas  ObscuroromVlr- 
orum,  213 ;  an  unedited  letter  by, 
236  ;  on  this  letter,  see  Addenda. 

Royer-Collard,  his  character,  4. 

Rnbianus  (Crotns).    See  £pistol»  0.  V. 

Ruhnkenius,  697. 


Saint  Hihdre  (M.  Barth^lemy),  140, 
145,  150. 

Sanderson  (Bishop),  his  Logica  Com- 
pendium, 123  J  quoted,  687. 
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loHing,  as  ao  exorcise  towards  learn- 
ix^^  345,  685,  sq. 
axLc^maiuiy  translation  of  his  Manual 
\yy  Johnson,  98-115. 
mxs.     See  Logic. 
sit.s»  xeligions.    ^See  Universitiesy  £ng- 
ilsli.,  cm  J  Subscription. 
leology:  supposes   scholarship,   333, 
sc],.  ,  379,  sq. ;  Scottish,  long  therefore 
ntxll,  335,  sq.,  379;  not  independent 
of  philosophy;  English,  therefore,  has 
l^een  long  very  feeble,  699. 
Uinking.    iS^  Thought. 
'  Kolosanns,  his  testimony  as  to  meaning 

of  University,  481. 
'li4>mson  (Prof.  John),   his  character 
stnd  life  of  Cullen,  240-256. 

(Rev.  William),   126,  163, 

631*,  632*. 
irtiovght,  Positive  and  Negative,  578; 
Oonditions  of  positive  thought,  577, 
s<). ;  to  think  is  to  condition,  141. 
Xlraey    or    Pretension,    or    Duration, 
iLnown  only  as  conditioned,  28,  29  ; 
as  a  condition  of  thought,  581. 
Xxatth,  speculative,  an  end,  not  ultimate, 
but  subordinate  to  the  cultivation  of 
mind  by  its  speculation,  39-41. 
Tutor,  in  Oxford  the  office  of,  by  statute 
open  to  all  graduates,  even  to  Bache- 
lors of  Arts,  396,  417;  nor  need  the 
Tutor  and  PupH  be   of  the   same 
House,  466 ;  Table  of  Tutorial  emi- 
nence throughout  the  Oxford  Houses, 
655;  Tutorial  and  Professorial  sys- 
tems compared,  711-716  ;  condition 
of  Tutor,  should  be  a  highest  gradua- 
tion of  honour,  713.   See  Universities 
English. 

Unconditioned  (the):  what»  12;  incon- 
ceivable, 14,  20,  21;  not  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite* 
which,  as  contradictories,  exclude 
each  other,  21,  28;  Kant'8  doctrine 
of,  15;  Schelling^s  doctrine  of,  18;  He- 
gePs  doctrine  of,  23;  Cousin's  doc- 
trine of,  23;  Author's  doctrine  of,  12, 
17,  577,  sq.;  doctrine  of  the  Condi- 
tioned a  contrast  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unconditioned,  584. 

Absolute  (the),  what  properly,  12 ; 
what  etymologically,  13. 

Infinite  (the),  what  properly,  13, 
21,  26 ;  verses  on,  37. 

Testimonies  quoted  on  the  Uncon- 
ditioned (beside  Cousin,  Kant,  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  Oken),  Aristotle  26,  Au- 
gustin  14,  Jacob  Boehme  21,  Budd- 
hists 21,  (joethe  19,  Frederic  Jacobi 
19,  21,  Joannes  Sarisboriensis   20, 


Manilius  19,  Orpheus  22.  St  Paul  15, 
Platonists  and  Fathers  20,  21,  Floti- 
nus  19,  Plutarch  22,  St  Prosper  19, 
Rejected  Addresses  21,  Remi  6,  Sca- 
liger(Julius  Caesar)  37, 606,  Seneca  19, 
Varro  21,  &c — See  aiso  Ignorantia 
Docta,  and  Knowledge,  relativity  of, 
ixnd  Occult  Causes. 

University :  meaning  of  the  term,  476- 
484 ;  ends  which  it  should  accomplish, 
672-694 ;  properly,  the  general  school 
for  liberal  instruction,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts ;  the  other  Faculties  being  only 
special  Schools,  673. 

Universities,  Old  and  New  contrasted, 
681;  British,  all  need  regeneration 
or  reform,  642,  708,  et  alibi. 

Universities,  English :  their  present  ille- 
gality, 386-434,  435-463 ;  consist  of 
the  University  proper  and  of  the  Col- 
leges, 389 ;  the  University  not  a  con- 
geries of  Colle^,  398,  456, 468, 510 ; 
a  right  Collegial  or  Tutorial  system 
in  combination  with  aright  University 
or  Professorial  svstem  aSfords  the  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  academical  disci- 
pline, 402. — Oxford  (more  particular- 
ly), its  present  illegality,  387 ;  history 
of  its  legal  system,  390-397 ;  history 
of  its  illegal  system,  397-434 ;  these 
contrasted,  441,  442 ;  illegal  suppres- 
sion of  the  University  or  Professorial, 
and  illegal  intrusion  of  the  Collegial 
orTutorial  instruction,  392-402 ;  vices 
of  the  latter,  as  actually  constituted, 
397-402 ;  relative  importance  of  Col- 
legiate institutions — ^in  the  Italian 
Universities,  404^inParis,  404-406— 
in  Louvain,  406,  645,  sq. — ^in  Grerman 
Universities,  407-410— histoiy  of  their 
rise  and  progress  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities, 410-433  ;  how  the  Halls  fell, 
and  from  their  ruins  the  Colleges 
arose,  413-417 ;  how  the  Tutor  super- 
seded the  Professor,  417-426;  how 
this  was  accomplished  through  a  vio- 
lation of  oath  and  statute  by  the  Col- 
legial Heads,  426-434,  442-452 ;  by 
them  perjury  enforced  on  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  426-430,  528, 
453,  534 ;  this  common  to  Cambridge 
and  its  Heads,  419 ;  the  obligation  of 
subscription  to  religious  articles  thus 
sublated,  454,  521,  522;  whilst  the 
value  of  the  University  education  was 
lowered,  its  expense  was  raised,  for 
the  profit  of  the  Colleges,  and  to  keep 
the  academical  numbers  down  to  their 
means  of  accommodation,  422  ;  a  re- 
form must  come  fix>m  without,  457 ; 
testimonies  of  Crevier,  Locke,  and 


Agrippa  to  thU,  4S3,  457.  468.      Ke- 
viewer's  allegftti(»u  afuost  the   go- 
vernors of  the  EogliBh  Universities 
viodicatcd,  and  his  cbargea  only  those 
-'  the  statntes  thcmselTes.  431-434. 
ble  of  the  Oxford  Houses,  in    the 
ler  of  their  comparative  efficiency, 
organsofedocation,  654,  656;  plan 
'  the  iraprovemcnt  of  collegia!  and 
idemical  instruction.  7 10-739.  Eng- 
ii  Universities,  how  and  how   not 
lalth;,  692,  sq. 

ersities :  English,  on  admission  of 
saentcTS  to,  464-608,  509-534; 
;>erior  liberality  in  this  respect  of 
)  Italian  Universities,  which  ad- 
tted  Protestants,  even  asProfessors, 
9,  sq. ;  claim  of  Dissenters  for  admis- 
iD  into  the  pnblic  University  of  the 
xiDgest  and  dearest,  464,  469  ;  not 
dear  and  strong  into  the  Colleges, 
0^68,  518;  ignorant  confnsion  of 
B  University  with  the  Coliegee 
neralty  prevalent,  468,  469,  510 ; 
me  at  eroas-pnrposes  by  the  fnends 
d  opponents  of  this  measure,  465, 
9f  469,  509,  sq. ;  bow  Dissenters 
be  admitted  wiUiont  violating  prin- 
)le  of  domestic  superintendence, 
0-475;  and  withont  violating  prin- 
;>le  of  religions  instruction,  476-576, 
14^86.  Do  reli^ons  Tests  in  Uni- 
isiUes  ensnre  in  them  retigions 
ocheis?— the  negative  maintained, 
16-508 ;  these  of  old  abandoned  in 
e  Italian  Universittee,  and  latterly, 
ter  the  Oerman,  In  the  Datdi,  489. 
are  (be  Heads  of  the  Engli^  Uni> 
raities  proved  faitliful  I^lees? 
0,  512-523.  Are  the  academic 
itliB  obligatory  and  permanently 
iligatory  on  all  members  of  the 
Qglish   Universities   to    resist   the 
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JUISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modem  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  tlie  use  of 
Private  Families.  In  a  Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  g^ven 
with  the  roost  minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition ;  with  Directions  for  Carv- 
ingr,  and  other  Additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  O.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  3d  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved ;  with  4  Lithoi^phic  and  S  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.108.6d.  cloth. 

AIKIN.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefsces  by  Dr.  Aikin.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Luct  Aikim  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  ftt>m  more 
recent  Poets.    8vo.  188.  cloth. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 
Edited  by  John  Bournk.  C.E.  New  Edition.  With  30  Steel  Plates  and  349  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.   4to.  37s.  cloth. 

BAILEY.- DISCOURSES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

Read  before  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutions.  By  Samuel  Bailby,  Author  of 
"  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth, "  &c.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

BAILEY.— THE  THEORY  OF'REASONING. 

By  Samubl  Bailby,  Author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,"  &c.  2d  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  clotb. 

JOANNA  BAILLIFS  DRAMATIC  AND  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Now  first  collected ;  complete  in  One  Volume ;  and  comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Passions, 
Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive  Pieces  (including  several  now  first  pub- 
lished), and  Ahalya  Baee.  Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Jamf  Montgomerya  Poetical 
Workt;  with  Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  H.  Robinson,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
ais.  cloth ;  or  428.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

BMNES.—THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  BAINES, 

Iste  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds.  By  his  Son,  Edward  Bainks,  Author  of  "  The  History 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture."    With  a  Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  Greatbach.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

BALFOUR.- SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Century.  By  Clara  Lucas  Balfoub,  Author  of 
"  Women  of  Scripture,"  "  Moral  Heroism,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 
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BATLDOIPS  ART  OF  YALVINO  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  TenaBt*t  Rif  ht  of  Entoini^  and  Qoittinif  Ftrms,  explained  by  scTeral  SpeciBHXJt  *' 
ValoAtions;  with  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  punned  on  Soils  in  different  flitaatMnt. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Axents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Xeiumts.  ht* 
Edition ;  corrected  and  Tcrised  by  John  Donaldson.  8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLACK.— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formnte  for  Public  Bmen,  mi 
Instructions  for  PriYate  Families.  By  William  Black,  Practical  Brewer.  New  Ed.t»L 
with  conaiderable  Additions.    8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Uuntinii^,  SbooCli^Cr  Fbkisr 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  A  nev  <: 
thoroughly  revised  Edition  (1852),  corrected  to  the  present  time ;  with  copious  Addirioix  V'Z 
Improvements,  and  numerous  additional  Illustrations.  The  Hunting;,  lUcinir,  and  sH  rra- 
tive  to  Horses  and  Horsemanship  revised  \>y  Harry  Hieoykr;  Shootinip  and  FisbiB^  t« 
Epbbmrra;  and  Coursing  by  Mr.  A.  Graham.  With  npwanls  of  600  Woodcvts.  !ir 
608.  half-bound. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  lirom  the  moat  suthe^ 
tic  Writers ;  includin)(  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connectini^  the  Period  from  the  EI(^tt 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Hbnrv  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  librarian  e^ 
the  British  Museum.  New  Edition,  vrith  Corrections.  Imperial  8vo.  Sla.  6d.  balf-booad  a 
morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.—THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  foroed  fer 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Ordera.  By  Rev.  8.  T.  Bloom  ftsls, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    New  Edition.    9  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  JB%  cloth. 

THE  REV.  DR.  BLOOMFIELD'S  ADDITIONAL  ANNOTATIOyS 

on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  x  Being  a  Supplement  to  bis  Edition  of  Tkt  Greek  Tetis- 
tntnt  with  Brnpliah  Note;  in  9  vols.  8vo.  Bo  arranged  as  to  be  divisible  into  Two  FutM,  ncfa 
of  which  may  be  bound  up  with  the  Volume  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  which  it  rcAn.  8to. 
15s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE  d  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAJfFNT;  , 

With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  aw  in  , 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.    By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom fibld,  D.D  F.S.A.  New  Bditios, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth.  | 


BOURNE.— A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENOINE, 

Illustrative  of  the  Scientific  Principles  upon  which  its  Operation  depends,  and  tbe  Pndicsl  ,' 
Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navifstion,  uA  Xilhrin: 
with  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement.    By  John  Bournr,  C.E.,  Editor  of  the  Aftias 
Club's  **  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.'*    Sd  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  6i.  doth. 

BRANDE.—A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITEIiATURE,      \ 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Prindptesof  evcrr  Jkioch  i 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Tenni  is  Gcseril  Mn.  ' 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Bran  or,  F.ILS.L.  Ae  E.  ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cavtin.  A  Ncwsiid  therMKkIr 
revised  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.   8vo.  vrith  Woodcuts.  [Hthifrnf- 
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—THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

mn  H  B  ALTH  And  OI8BASB.    By  T.  Bo  ll,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhysiciAiii ; 
formerly  Phyiicimii-Accoacheiir  to  the  Fioabnry  Midwifery  inttitution,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
-^rifery  and  on  the  Diaeasea  of  Women  and  Children.    New  Bdition,  oarefUly  revised  and 
cnlari^ed.    Fcp.  8vo.  5a.  cloth. 

J  ULL.— HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

VfSiT  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  In  the  Lying-in  Room  : 
^rith  an  Expoaure  of  PopoUtr  Errora  in  connexion  with  thoae  anbjecta,  &c. )  and  Hinta  upon 
Nuraing.  By  THOMAa  Bull,  M.D.  New  B«lition,  carefUly  reviaed  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo. 
6s.  cloth. 

n  UNSEN.—HIPPOLYTUS  AND  HIS  AGE; 

or.  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  nndcr  Commodna  and  Alexander  Severaa. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  J.  Bernayaii  Bonnenaia  Bpiatola  Critica  ad  Bnnaenium.  By 
C.  C.  J.  BuN8Bif,  D.C.L.    S  toIb.  post  8yo.  [Neurh  retUlg. 

7?  UNSEN.—EGYPrS  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  loveatigation,  in  Five  Booka.  By  C.  C.  J.  BoNasN,  P.C.L.  Tranalated  from 
the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrbll,  Ei^q.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  containing  tlie  Firat  Book,  or  Sonrcea 
and  Primeval  Facta  of  Egyptian  Hiatory ;  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
a  complete  List  of  Hieroglyphical  Signs;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embradng  the  com- 
plete Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  iEgyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  &c. ;  and  Platea 
reproaenting  the  Egyptian  Divinitiea.    With  many  lUnatrationa.    8vo.  asa.  cloth. 

JBISnOP  BUTLEE8  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  nae  of  gchoola.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  carefully  reviaed 
thronghOQt,  with  such  Alterations  introduced  aa  continually  progreaaive  Diacoveriea  and  the 
lateat  Information  have  rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BuTLKR,  Rector  of  Langar.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND 

ANXIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  comprising  Fifty-one  fUl-cokrared  Mapa ;  w'.Ui  complete  Indicea. 
New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved;  with  Corrections 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Mapa,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butlkr.  Royal  4to.  Ms.  half-bound. 

,   ^The  Modem  Atlas.    28  full-coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  13s.  half-bound, 
separately  }  ^^^  Ancient  Atlas.    33  full-  coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tablea  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Post-OAce  Regnlstions,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 1 5th  Edition,  with  Supplements,  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout:  With  the 
Statutes  of  the  last  Session  and  Legal  Deciaions,  to  Michaelmss  Term,  14  and  15  Victoria. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  IN  1850  AND  1861 ; 

Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  With  Descriptions  in  detsil  of  the  best  modes  of  Husbandry 
practised  in  nearly  every  County  o(  England.  By  Jambs  Caikd,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
CoromiMioner  of  Tk€  Timet!  Author  of  **  High  Farming  under  Liberal  Covenants."  8vo. 
14S.  cloth. 

CARPENTER,— VARIETIES  OF  MANKIND  ; 

Or,  sn  Account  of  the  Distinctive  Characters  of  the  principal  Races  of  Men.  By  W.  B. 
Caspxhtbr,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Ix>ndon. 
"With  namerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Being  Dr.  Carpenter's  Article  on  the  Varieties  of 
Mankind,  reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  fh>m  "Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Phyiio'ogy."    FoatBvo.  iln  pr^onUion, 
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NKW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


CATLOW.—POPULAIt  CONCHOLOGT; 

Or,  the  Sbdl  CftbineC  uranged:  beinf  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  CoDcbok 
with  a  tketcb  of  tbe  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Fonnation  of  tbe  Sb 
and  a  complete  Deecripttye  List  of  tbe  Families  and  Generm.  By  Aoirxa  Catu>w.  V 
Sia  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  10s.  6d.  clotb. 

CATLEY.— DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Tbe  Vision  of  Hell.  Translated  in  tbe  Oriffinal  Ternary  Rhyme.  By  C.  B.  Caylet,  fi 
Fcp.  8V0.  6s.  clotb. 

CECIL.— THE  STUD  FARM; 

Or,  Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  tbe  Turf,  tbe  Cbase,  and  the  Hoed.    Addressed  to  Breed 
of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmere. 
CaciL.   Witb  Frontispiece!  uniform  with  Harry  Hieover's/Vaeltoa/  Honmanskip.   Fcp.  S< 
Ss.  balf*bound. 


\k' 


CHESNEY.—THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF  TE 

RIYBRS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  Britisb  Govemmen 
In  tbe  Years  1835, 1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chksnbt,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  ComnuDdfr  ( 
tbe  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8to.  witb  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numeroc 
Plates  and  WoodcnU,  6Ss.  clotb.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Charts  of  tbe  Expeditioi 
price  £i»  lis.  6d.  in  case. 

*•*  Tbe  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embelllsbed  witb  Niaety-wrei 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Officer 
employed  in  tbe  Surveys. 

CLISSOLB.—THE  SPIRITUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  APOCA 

LYPSB,  as  derived  from  tbe  Writings  of  tbe  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenbor^;  lUnstrsted  and  coo 
firmed  by  Ancient  and  Modem  Autborities.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.A.,  fonnerl? 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    4  vols.  6vo.  Two  Guineas,  clotb. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON—THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  Comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostie,  and  a  Funphnstic 
Translation  of  bis  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  tbe  Rer.  W.  J. 
CoNYBKAas,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Howws, 
M.A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  Witb  Engravings  on  St^el  aitd 
Wood  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  tbe  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett;  and  numerous  Maps,  Charts,  WoodcnU  of  Coins,  &c  The  First 
Volume ;  with  Eighteen  Kngravhigs  on  Steel,  Nine  Maps  and  Plans,  and  nnmerotts  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  aSs.  clotb.    Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  9*.  boards. 

*»•  To  form  Two  Volumes,  in  course  of  publication  in  about  Twenty  Parts,  price  as.  each;  o1 

which  Seventeen  are  now  ready. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  3S  Plates,  78. 6d.  clotb ;  witb  tbe  plates  coloured,  !«••  clow- 

COPLAND,— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  SWictun^ 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  <*»''^''°' j?'^p, 
Life ;  witb  numerousapproved  Formuheof  tbe  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jambs  Qo?       * 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  frc.  ftc.    Vols.  I.  ana 
6ro.  j^S,  cloth ;  and  Parts  Z.  to  XV.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY^BOOK.  ^^. -^,  . 

By  Miss  Julia  CoaM br.  Author  of  "  QuesUons  on  tbe  History  of  Europe," tC'   ^'^         j 
Illustratiuna  engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


XJBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


V. FROTESTANTISM  AND  ROMANISM  CONTRASTED  BY 

t^cs  .A.CKNOWLEDOBD  and  AUTHBNTIC  TEACHING  of  EACH  RELIGION.  Edited  by 
t%«  IC«v.  John  Edmund  Cox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  $  Vicar  of  St. 
l^dosa.*B,  Bisbopgate,  London.    2  to1«.  8vo.  28b.  clotb. 


nSY.—AN  ENCYCLOPMBIA   OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

I-I  is^orical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.B.     In  One  very 
l&rn^e  Volame,  iUastrated  by  upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Enj^ravinf^  on  Wood,  explanatory 

oT  t.lie  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 

OivILl  Engineer.    8to.  itfS.  18s.  6d.  cloth. 


TfS    CRICKET-FIELD:   OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

ot  the  GAME.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enliTened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author 
or  **  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting/'  &c.  With  Two  Engravings  on  Steel;  uniform  with 
HUoper*a  HuHting'Fteid,    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-boond. 


I^^IIjE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAPLAIN, 

in  Two  Parts:  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
^nrith  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  oi  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  2d  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hsyday,  31s.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  di2, 10s.  morocco. 


J  Thr  Family  Chaplain,  price  12s.  clotb. 
Separately  \  .pHE  Domestic  LItubgy.  orice  10s.  6d.  c 


The  Domestic  LItubgy,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 


DAVIS.— CHINA  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE  THE  PEACE. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  late  Her  Mi^esty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China;  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Colony  of  Hong-Kong.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Msps  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. [JnthepreM. 

DELABECHE.—TnE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  Henry  T.  Dblabbche,  F.RS.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth, 

DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL, 

DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Published  by  Order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates, 
Hi.  cloth. 


BE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.— A  TREATISE  ON 

ELECTRICITY;  its  Theory  and    Practical  Application.     By  A.   Db  la  Rivb,   of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  8vo. 

\Near^f  readg. 

DENNISTOUN— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO  ; 

Illuitrtting  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  lUly,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
Jamks  Dbnnistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-similes,  and 
EnpraTings  on  Wood.    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  iff2. 8s.  cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "  ome 
Puuge8fh>m  Modem  History,"  and  "Letters  on  Happiness."    Second  Edition,  enlarge 
18mo.  38. 6d.  cloth. 
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MBW  WOBKS  AND  NKW  EDITIONS 


BASTLAKS.— MATERIALS     FOR     A     HISTORY 

PAINTING.    By  Charlbs  Look  BAsfLAKB,  Bsq.  P.ILA.  P.R.8.  F.&A.; 
Bioy»l  Commiasion  for  PromotiBf  the  Pine  Aito  in  oonnoKion  witii  tte 
of  Pvlimmenty  Ace.    8to.  Ite.  cloth. 

«••  Vol  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting, 


OF 
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THB  ENGLISHMAN S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  tbe  Greek  and  th< 
BngliahTextc;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Namea,  with  Indexea,  Greek^Bi^liali 
and  Bngliah-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8to.  4aa.  cloth. 

THE    ENGLISHMAN'S    HEBREW^    AND     CHALDEB    CON 

OORDANCB  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  Bngliih  Translations:  wiOi  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  oocorrence^  Ace.    a  vola.  royal  8vo.  jM.  ISa.  6d.  cloth ;  large  peper«  j€4.  14a.  6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON: 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Piablng  for  Salmon :  with 
lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artillcjally  Breeding  It 
explained.  UseAilly  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engraving;*  of  Salmon  Flies  sad 
Salmon  Fry.  By  EPHCMBaA,  Author  of  "  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling  s"  aasisted  by  Ait naxir 
TouNo,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Doke  of  8ntherland*s  Salmon  Flaberiea.  Fcp.  8ro. 
with  coloured  PUtes,  14b.  doth. 


EPHEMERA.— A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Sahnon-fishing;  with  the  Natoral  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  then.  By  EphBiibba»  of  "  BelPk  lift  in 
London.**   New  Bditiout  enlaiged.    Fcp.  8to.  with  aamerou  Woodciita»  9b.  dotlu 


ERMAN.—TRA  VELS  IN  SIBERIA ; 

including  Excursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolpr  Ebman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Coolby,  Esq.  Aatbor  ot 
"  The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inhmd  Discovery ;"   9  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  Sis.  M.  doth. 


FORBES.-^DAHOMEY  AND  THE  DAHOMANS: 

Being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  DUiomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital » 
in  the  Years  1849  and  189a  By  FaaoBaicK  E.  Forbbs,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S.;  Au- 
thor of  *'  Five  Tears  In  China,"  and  *'  SU  Months  in  the  African  Aockade."  With  10  Flatei, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  8  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  ais.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULFWS  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849:  eontaiuing  Rambles  among  theFJeldsand  IJords  oftheOentraland 
Western  Districts \  and  including  Reraarka on  iU  Political,  Military,  EcdeaiaaticaJ, and  Socisl 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  FoaasTBa,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieatenant 
M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  >^ithanew  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Tien  coloured  Plates 
fh>m  Dnwiogs  made  on  the  spot.   8vo.  18s.  doth. 

FOSS.—THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster Arom  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Eowabd  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.    8vo.  66s.  doth. 

FRANCIS,— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND;    , 

Its  Times  and  Traditions.    By  John  Fbancis.    Third  Edition.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  9U<  cloth. 


TJBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  00.  9 


^CI8.~A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILWAY, 

;U1  B«Utions  and  ReTelationt.    By  John  Francis.    %  vols.  8vo.  3is.  cloth. 


tJSrCIS.— CHRONICLES  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  STOCK 

:iL4NGE.    By  John  Francib.    Second  Xdition.    8to.  I3i.  cloth. 


X.JDSMITH—THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLD- 

}B<  lin.  Ulnstnted  by  Wood  Enprarfn^,  from  Desig^ns  by  Member*  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Pfvt^^  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Corn  by,  Esq. 
Uniform  with  Tkoma9n*§  Seasons  JUnstrated  by  the  Btehing  Club,  Square  crown  8vo. 
3Tie  Guinea,  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hay  day,  j#l.  10s. 

?SSJS.—A  NATURALISTS  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  GossB,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Birds  of  Jamaica,'*  "Popular  British  Ornithology,'' 
&c.     Vfith  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to.  Ua.  cloth, 

RAHAM.—ENOLISH:  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

Explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.    By  G.  F.  Graham.    New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  cloth. 

UJRNEY.—niSTORICiL  SCUETCIIES ; 

lllustmtlng  some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs,  fh>m  a.d.  1,400  to  a.o.  1,M6.    By  the  Rev. 
John  Hampobn  Gdrnbt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary-le-bone.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

;  WILT.— AN  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

Histories],  Theoretical,  and  Practical.    By  Josbph  Gwilt.     Illnstrated  with  more  than* 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwtlt.    Second  Edition,  with  a 
Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  comprising  upwards 
of  Eighty  additional  Woodcuts.    8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture; Addenda  to  the  Glossary;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work:  with  upwards  of 
Eighty  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HAWS  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFFY-THREE  MAPS  (size  20  in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombler  4to.  £5.  Ss.  half-bound  in  russia. 

HARRISON— ON   THE   RISE,   PROGRESS,   AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  M.A.  Iste 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRT  HIEOFER.—THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Hahsy  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportemcn."  With  Two  Plates— One  representing  The  Bight  Sort;  the  other.  The  Wrong  Sort, 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOFER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

UyHABRT  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or, Spectacles  forToung 
Siporttmen."    With  2  Pistes— One  representing  Going  like  Workmen;  the  other,  Going  like 
.         Mt^fft,  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  half-bound. 

I  C 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


HARRT  HIEOVER.^THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACnCAZ  PURPOSE 

AND  PRACTICAL  MENt  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  nee  more  tha 
for  show.  By  Harrt  Hibovkb,  Author  of  '*  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Tiilk."  With  Two  Plati 
—One  repreeenting  A  prettg  good  jorl/or  moti  pmpoottt  the  other,  '  Bn^tkor*  m  kmd  mrifi 
ang  pwrpo§e,    Fcp.  8ve.  5e.  half-bound. 

HARRT  mEOrER.—THE  POCKJ^  AND  THE  STUB: 

Or,  Practical  HInta  on  the  Manaipement  of  the  Stable.  By  Harrt  Hibotsr,  Author  < 
'<  Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young'  Sportsmen.'*  Second  Edition ;  wit 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  HwrUquin*    Fcp.  8vo.  5e.  half-boimd* 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Habrt  HibotbA.  New  Editioi 
9  vols.  6vo.  with  Portrait,  Sis.  cloth* 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbr.  New  Bditioi 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuta  by  Adlardan 
Branston,  flrom  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickea,  &c.   6vo.  Sis.  cloth. 

HAYDN S  BOOK  OP  DIGNITIES: 

Containing  ROLLS  OFTHEOFPiaAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  Civi 
Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  firom  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  t 
the  PRESENT  TIME;  Compiled  chiefly  flrom  the  Records  of  the  Public  Offioea.  To^tbc 
with  the  Soverigris  of  Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  respectiTe  States ;  the  PeerajT 
and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Listo.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improvci 
and  continued,  of  BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Josbph  Hatdn,  Compiler  fl 
"The  Dictionary  of  Dates,'*  and  other  Works.    Bvo.  SSs.  half-bound, 

« It  i*  dlfflrnlt  to  cuAggtnto  the  vsefliliMH  of  a  eomjnUttott  Uke  this.    To  all  public  aad  oOdai  am.  And  to  otbri 
'  engaged  in  Turkmo  braaebM  of  hUtorlcal  meuch,  it  inil  bo  a  bo«k  of  ooaoUat  nfiveaeo.**  Monaixa  Peer 

**  The  Boot  of  JHgniHtt  win  become  e  ncoessary  TOlnne  in  eU  public  ofloee,  and  viU  be  ISni&d  la  moot  libnHes 
vahiablo  booii  of  rcfrrenct,  in  aflbrding  Infonnatioa  of  a  kind  not  ebewbcre  eoUeeted  togcthex,  while  it  nany  be  rrited  6 
aa  reeeat  and  antbentie."  larmaAMr  GAsnrc. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OP  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  HasaoHBLv  Bart  ftc.  &c.  &c.  New  Edition i  witb  PUtea  and  Wood  Bn 
gravingt.    8vo.  18s.  doth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

with  a  GiMice  at  Bad  Habits.  By  ky*ry6s.  «  Manner*  make  tlie  man."  Kew  Edition 
reviled  (iritli  additioni)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.   tcf.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  doUi. 

LORD  HOLLANDS  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whi^  Party  during  my  Time.  By  Hbnrt  Eicbard  Lord  Holland 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbnrt  Edward  Lord  Holland.    Vol.  I.     Post  Svo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLANDS  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Hbnrt  Rich  ard  Lord  Holland.  Comprising^  Anocdotes,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  lUlenvithin 
his  Lordship's  observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbnrt  Edward  Lord  Holland  ;  witb 
Fac-simile.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  lOa.  6d. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Hbnrt  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  fcc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collefe  of  Physicians;  Phy- 
sician Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert.    Svo. 

HOOK.— THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORIfS  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Waltbr  Farqvhar 
Hook,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Tweeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Oniinary  to  the  Queen. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6a.  cloth. 


pOTUSXH:X>  BY  ME8SH8.  LONGMAN,   BHOWX#  AND  00,         11 


JIOOKM—ISIEW  GARDENS: 

or*  •  FopDtair  Quicte  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardeiu  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jaoksow 
0ooKKB>  S..H.  I>.0.  I*.  F.ILA.  ft  L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  Idioo.  iritli  niunerou* 
'VV^ood  £ngiftviiic«>  <M-  sewed. 

JJOOKMR  ^I>  ABNOTT.—THB  BRITISH  FLORA; 

Coinp'i*''>S  *''*  PhaenogunoD*  or  Flowerinir  Plants,  and  the  Fenu.    The  Sixth  Edition, 


eoloored*  price  2l». 

rrryKl^^'—^^  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE   CRITICAL  STUDY 

-'^  ^„d    K.NOWI-BDOE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURBS.     By  Thoma  ^  Haetwbll  Horns,  B.D. 

I^r  a^    jolin'a  College,  Cambridge;   Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King 

I A    Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;   Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    New 

KditioD,  revised  and  corracted}  with  numerous  Maps  and  FacainoHes  of  Biblical  ManuscripU. 

^^la.  svo.  <Kla.  cloth;  or  ^5.  bound  in  calf. 

j^foRT^^—^  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

r  *l»c  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwsll  Hornb,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
f'L-^^e  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  *' f ntroducUon  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
Icd^e  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  coirected  and  enlargrccL  12mo.  with  Maps  and 
otber  Bnarravings,  Qs.  boards. 

TTOJf^J'^^'—^^^  CHILDREN'S  YEAR, 

3y    AC  A  BY  Howirr.     With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Abaolon,  from  Original 


by  Anna  Mart  Howitt.    Square  l6mo.  5a.  cloth. 

HOTfrfTT.—THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Rfinjc-  tbe  penl  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  AmusemenU, 
^emm^xr^mt  and  Pnnuiu  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  Wii.i.f  am  Howitt.  New 
l£di«ion  t  witliiO  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  evo.  6a<  doth. 

HOTf^ITT. — THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

^     ^VV'ii'i'iAM  Howitt.    New' Edition,  corrected  and  revised  j  with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
^Jl^jt  jmd  Williams  I  uniform  with  Vi9iU  to  RemarkabU  PUieet.    Medium  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 


rrnJTJTT.—TISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  F LACES: 

^^  ^/71  «*ll«  Bnttle-Flelds.  and  Scenes  illuatrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
p^tr!^     By  William  Howitt.    New  Edition }  with  40  Bngravmga  on  Wood.  Medium  «vo. 

«RCOW*siRIBS,  chiefly  in  the  Coontie.  Of  NORTHUMBERULNDandDURHAM,  with  a 
^^U^aong  the  BORDER.    With  upwards  of  40  Engraving-  on  Wood.     Medium  8vo. 
I  21  a.  clotli. 

JTTinSON.—THE  EXECUTOKS  GUIDE. 

^J.  C.Hiii>«ow,  Esq.  Ute  of  the  Leg«T  Duty  Office,  I^ndonjA^^^^^ 
K^rji^nir  Wills,»»mid  "The  Parenrs  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

•  TTTjnSON.— 'PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

\  in  conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict. 

•'  c    i^    TO  wblcb  la  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribut  on  of  Per- 

^  1               m^  Batate  In  the  case  of  Intestocy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  nseftil  information, 

>  \  fccT  By  J.  C.  HcnsoN.  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  «vo.  as.  6d.  cloth. 

>  I  ^i^*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume*  7s.  cloth. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


HUMBOLDT.—ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  KBmal  Lindi  lad  DilTennl  C 

HovaoLDT.  TnnsUKd,  Hilli  Ihi 

dcain,  by  Mra.  Sabine     Ken  Edilion.    Itma.  St.  cloth :  or  ia  3  iiiU.  >i.  N.  ucli,  cli 

lI>lf-«-CrowD  eicl.,  Kind. 

BAIiON  HUMBOIDTS  COSMOS, 

Or,  BSkctcti  of  ft  Pbyiki]  Diicripllan  of  the  Uoiverw.  Tranalitod.  with  the  Anthor'i  unn 
•nd  cchopentiDD,  ■ndiitbltnpreud»irp,iiiiderthciapeTiDt«ideiiccof  UnlsiuitCnti 
BDwiiiDSABiirB,R.A.  V.P.andTrfU.R.S.  V0I9.I.  ■adll.lSitKi.Hal/-a-Cn)w*eicb,K< 
■1.  fld.  nch,  clothi  or  in  pMt  Sro.  ISi.  ach,  clotb.— Vol.  I II.  Put  I.  poit  S>a.«L  cMb :  01 
ISmo.  leweil  1  St.  (d.  dotb  i    Firt  U.  pail  Sto.  T>  cloth  t  and  in  ISmO.  ti.  aewHl,  di 

HUMPEREYS.— SENTIMENTS  dt  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEAJl. 

A  CliHilled  Bcleclion  of  Simtlci,  DeHnlllons,  DeKrIptioni,  and  other  mntrkible  PBUL-rt 
Bluksiieuc'i  Plnyi  ind  Poero».  With  ta  eliborstely  iQuminBted  bordw  in  the  tUiracterii 
•lyle  or  the  Elluhetlian  Period,  ind  other  Einhelllihmentt.  Bound  in  very  totMln  nn 
■nd  pierced  coven  coaulnini  in  deep  relief  ■  niedallion  Head  and  Cypber.  nc  "lui 
n*Iloni  and  Oniunenu  dciiined  and  txeented  by  Henry  Noel  Hiunphren.  Equn  r 
810.  One  Goicea. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 

M  reprwented  In  the  Fine  Arti,  Contilninj  St.  BfaedicI  and  the  Ewly  Bfnedictina 
Italy.  France,  Spain,  and  Flandeni  the  Benedictlnei  in  England  and  in  Germany;  1 
Refaimied  Benodictinpi ;  eariy  Royal  SainU  connected  nitb  the  Benedictine  OpJk;  i 
Auguatlnei;  Orden  derived  (ron]  the  AuKnatine  Bnle-,  the  Mendicant  Onten;  ibe  Jeteii 
■nd  the  Order  of  tin  Viiitatlon  of  91.  Mary.  FannlD;  the  3«cohd  Skkik*  at  Sarrrd  • 
Legendary  Arl.  With  Eleven  Bichlngiby  lh«AnthoT,ind»l  Woodniti.  Sqaanaiini' 
SSa.  cloth. 

I  MRS.  JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ARTi 

I  Or.LFKendioftheSalnUand  Hirtyn.    FiatT  Simla.    ConUinine  Ueendioftbe  Anr 

and  Archancela  ;  the  EvanBcltsti  and  Apoitlei ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fatben;  ll«"'''' 
leuei  the  Patron  Salnta;  ILe  Virgin  PalroneMei ;  the  Ifartyrc,  tlw  Bithop*!  Ul(HBffll^ 
and  the  Warrior-Sain ti  of  CbriateiidoiD.  Second  Edition,  pHnled  in  One  lolumc 
wellera;    with  niweroDa    WoodcuU,  arnt  »i"" 

]  STO.  384.  Cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

Ai  repreaenled  in  the  Una  Arta.  Fominitbe  Thud  and  evnc.Wiiv  Saaiuo'^'^" 
Legendary  dri.    By  Mn.  JAUiaan,  Anthor  of   "  Char»cterlatic«  of  Womea,"  «■ 
Etchlnga  by  the  Anther,  and  En^raTlng*  on  Wood.    Sqoaic  crawa  Bra.  I'* '    ^  ' 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  BEVJEJI 


BISHOP  JEREMY  TATLOIVS  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

With  the  lift  by  Biihop  Hkbh     S^rlaed  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  ^'^*^**„m^ 
EDBi<,Fello<rorOrie1ColleKe,Oiftird.    InTen  VdIdoim,  Vota.  II.  to  IX.    8v«  pno  " 
Guinea  each. 

•.•  The  FintVolume(la*(  111  ordcror^HleotlMi)  will  conUfn  Biihop  MAW"  I^  • 
Jeremy  Taylor,  eitended  by  the  Editor.— Vol.  X.  la  ta  Uu  prete. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.— READINGS  FOR  ^^^^^.j! 


PT7BLISHEI)  BT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.        13 


^GHNSTOK—A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRATHY, 

Descriptive^  Fby«ica],  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer  of 
tbe  World.  By  Albxanoer  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S. ;  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phsno- 
mena."  In  One  Volume  of  1,440  pages;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Names 
of  Places.    6vo.  86s.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back,  price  4l8. 

KBMBLE.—THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a  Hiatoryof  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman.  Conquest.    By  John 
Mitchell  Kbmblb,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  toIs.  Svo.  38s.  cloth. 

JZIRBY  d  SPENGE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Blements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects  i  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,.  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Bsrham;  and  W. 
Bpbncb,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Plates,  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  STATE 

of  DENMARK  and  the  DUCHIES  of  HOLSTEIN  and  SLESWICK.  By  Samuel  Laino, 
Esq.,  Author  of  *'  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,**  "  Notes  of  a 
Trareller,**  &e.    Svo.  llntheprets. 

LAINO.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  P£OPLB  in  IMS  and  1849:  being  the  Second  Series  of 
"  Notes  of  a  Traveller.'*  By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,** "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,*'  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,**  and  of  "  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Su;.*'    Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.—THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  d  LONDON  IN  Uhl, 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Labdnbe,  Michbl  Chbvalibb,  John  LBMOiNNB,and  Hbctor  Bbrlioz. 
Svo.  [^Nearly  readp* 

LATHAM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  and  late  Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  iSs.  cloth. 

LEE.~ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY t 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Leb.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

L  E.  L.—THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON  ;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICB,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moore'i  SongM,  Baliada,  and  Sacred  Songtt  with  2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doylo.  2  vols. 
l6mo.  lOs.  clotii ;  morocco,  21b. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,**  "Twelve  Years  Ago,  a  Tale,** 
"  Some  Passages  trom  Modern  History,**  and  "  Discipline.*'    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

lETFERS  TO  MT  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady,  Authoress  of  "  Letters  on  Happiness,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,*'  "  Discipline,*'  and 
"  £ome  Passages  from  Modern  History***    8d  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 
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MEW  W0EK8  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNERS  CABINET  CTCLOPJEDIA. 

The  Cabinet  Cyclopsdim  of  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arte  and  Sdeneet,  NatiurtI 
History,  and  Mannfactares.  Comprising  a  Series  of  Oriffinal  Works  by  Sib  Johw  Hkbscbbl, 
Sib  Jambs  Mackintosh.  Robert  So UTHBY,  Sib  David  Bbbwstbb,Thom AS  Kbiohtliy, 
John  Forstbb,  Sir  Waltbb  Scott,  Thomas  MaoBB,  Bishop  TaiBLWAbL,  the  Rev.O.  R. 
Olbio,  J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismondi,  John  Phillips,  F.ILS.  O.S,  an'i  other  eminent  Writers. 
133  vols.  fcp.  8T0.  with  Vifcnette  Titles,  prica  Nineteen  Oaineas,  cloth.~The  works  sepa- 
rately, in  SeU  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volnmew 


The  complete  Series  comprisei  ihe/ollowinp  Works  t- 


1. 
9. 

8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 

IS. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

30. 

31. 

33. 

3S. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 

80. 
81. 
89. 
88. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia 8 

Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets . .  3 

Brewster's  Optics 1 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  8 

Crowe's  History  of  France  ..8 
De  Morgan  on  Probabilities . .  1 
De  Sismondl*s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics I 

De  Sismondi's  Fallof  theRoman 

Empire. 9 

Donovan's  Chemistry I 

Donovan'sDomestic  Economy  8 
Dunham's  Spain  &  Portugal  6 
Dunham'sHistory  of  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 8 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1 
Dunham's  Germanic  Empire  8 
Dunham's  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists  3 
Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 

ten  of  Great  Britain I 

F^gns's  History  of  the  United 

States 3 

Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Roman 

Antiquities 9 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  6 
Gleig's  Lives  of  British  MUi- 

tary  Commanden  8 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 
therlands  ...1 

Henslow's  Botany  1 

Herschel's  Astronomy  I 

Henehel*s  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  ..........I 

History  ofRome % .3 

History  of  Switzerland  ......  I 

Holland's    Mannfactares    in 

Metal  a 

James'sUves  of  FordgnStates- 

men 5 

Kster  &  Lardner's  Mechanics  1 
Keightley'B  Outlines  of  Hist.   1 

lAfdner's  Arithmetic I 

Lardner's  Geometry  I 


vols.  lOs.  6d. 

84. 

vols.   78. 

85. 

vol.    9s.  6d. 

86. 

vols  108.  6d. 

vols.  10a.  6d. 

87. 

vol.     8a.  6d. 

vol.     as.  6d. 

88. 

vols.  7s. 

89. 

vol.     8s.  6d. 

vols.    7s. 

vols.  17a.  6d. 

40. 

41. 

vols.  10s.  6d. 

43. 

vol.     8s.  6d. 

48. 

vols.  lOs.  6d. 

44. 

vols.  148. 

vols.   78. 

45. 

fot.     88. 6d. 

46. 

47. 

volt.   7Sb 

M. 

vola.   H, 

49. 

50. 

volt.  178. 6d. 

61. 

vols.  108. 6d. 

53. 

vol.     88. 6d. 

53. 

vol.     8s.  6d. 

VOL     88. 6d. 

54. 

foT.     88. 6d. 

56. 

vols.    78. 

vol.     88. 6d. 

56. 

57. 

vols.  lOs.  6d. 

58. 

59. 

vols.  178.  6d. 

60. 

vol.     88. 6d. 

vol.     88.  Od. 

61. 

vol.     8s.  6d. 

vol.     88. 6d. 

63. 

8s.  6d. 


Sf.6d. 


7s. 


LardneronHeat .....IvoL 

Lardner's    HydroaUtics   and 

Pneumatics :. . .  1  vd. 

LardnerSc  Walker's  Slectridty 

and  Magnetism 3  vols. 

Mackintosh,      Forater,     and 

Courtenay'a  Lives  of  British 

Statesmen 7  fols.  3ls.  Od. 

Mackintosh.  Wallace,  ti  BeH's 

History  of  England 10  vols.  SSs. 

Montgomery    sod     Shelley's 

Eminent   Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors. ...  3  vols.  lOs.  Od. 
Moore*s  History  of  Ireland.. 4  vols.  Hs. 
Nicolas*s  Chronology  of  Hist.  I  vol.     Sr.  Gd. 
Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  3  vols.  78. 
Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy x  vol. 

Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Mana- 

flictureofSilk  ...I  vol. 

Porter's     ManoAictiirea     of 

Porcelain  and  Glass .Ivd. 

Roeooe*8 British  Lawyera ....  1  vol. 
Scott's  History  of  Scotland . .  3  vols. 
Shelley's  Lives   of   Eminent 

French  Authon 3  vols. 

Shodcardft  SwBinson'B  Insects,  I  voL  Ss.  6d. 
Southey'a  Uvea  of  British  Ad- 
mirals  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

Stebbing's  Church  History  . .  3  vols.  7s. 
Stebbing's  History  of  the  Be* 

formation .......3  vols. 

Swainson's  Discourae  on  Ns' 

toral  History 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Natural  History  ft    . 

Qasaiflcation  of  Animala . .  1  vol. 
Swainson's  Habits  ft  Instincts 

of  Animals ,«»%...lfo1. 

Swainson's  Birds 3vols. 

Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  9tc.  3  vols.  7s. 
Swainson's  Qoadrapeds ......  I  vol.    as.  6d. 

Swainson's  Shells  ft  Shell-fish,  I  voL 
Swainson's  AnimaU  in  Mena- 
geries  I  vol* 

Swainson's    Tsxidermy    and 

Bibliography 1  vol. 

lliirl wall's  History  of  Graeee,  8  vols. 


88. 6d. 

Sl.6d. 

8s.  6d. 
8s.  6d. 
7s. 

7b. 


7s. 

Ss.6d. 

8s.  6d. 

8b.  6d. 
7b. 


8s  6d. 

as.6d. 

SB.6d. 
388. 
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T^jTJ^DLET.— INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

Br  J.  LiNDLBT,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.S.  &c.  ProfeMor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  9  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  S4s.  cloth. 

J^JNmAT.—OUM  NAVIGATION ANL  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

LAWS  considered  with  a  view  to  their  general  Revision  and  Consolidation ;  also,  an  Inquiry 
into  the  principal  Maritime  Institutions.    By  W.  S.  Lindsay.    6vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

X^INWOOB.—ANTEOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

BWe  Florllegium  e  lusibos  poeticis  diversomm  Ozouiensium  Gnecls  et  Latinit  decerptnm. 
Corantc  Guliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iBdis  Ghristi  Alummo.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

JjITTON.—THE  church  of  CHRIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry  i  With  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the 
Subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath ;  and  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo. 
I6a.  cloth. 

"  This  Toliunc  Is  written  in  particular  rerertnce  to  the  contrOTcny  on  the  snbj««t  nan.ed  in  the  title-psge.  which  exists 
^•twecn  Bomaniats  snd  Protestant*.... Tbt  antagoniem  of  Rome  is  upheld  by  men  of  learning,  and  it  reauirea  to  tie  xokX 
^j  men  similarljr  quilifled.  A>  aid  towards  attaining  sarh  aualiflcsUon,  Mr.  Litton'*  work  will  be  found  of  great  nee  : 
containinfT,  as  it  does,  the  result  of  much  research,  and  the  Irnite  of  wiadom,  pi^t7,  and  earnestness.  It  wlube  founa 
niike  profitable  to  bin  who  has  not  the  opportunity  to  iDouire  eatenslTely— to  ikuch  a  one  it  will  spare  much  trouble^— 
and  to  him  who  has  searched  widely  and  thonght  profountlly  j  this  Tolume,  presenting  to  such  xa  inquirer  and  thinker  n 
wx  rid  of  Taluahls  mattar,  will  refresh  his  memory  and  lend  ngow  to  his  thoqghta.  >  CaoEoa  amb  Stats  Gasbtti^ 

LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNO  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charlbs  Lorimbr.  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUBON.-THE  AMATEUR  GARBENER8  CALENDAR: 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Gardeu  in  each  Month :  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies  j  and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.   By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  ftc.    New  Edition ;  with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings,    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Fanners;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  o(  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  Stste :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs*  Loudon.    Svo.  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being  the  Arboretttm  et  Frutieetum  Britamnieum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  dpecies.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gaideners,  and  Foresters.  With  about 
2,000  Bngravins^s  on  Wood.    Svo.  £2,  lOs.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprisinfif  the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Layinj^-ont,  ImprOTemeni 
and  Manag^ement  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  an< 
Veg^etable  productions  of  A  jpriculture :  includinff  all  the  latest  1  mprovements,  a  gfenerml  Uistor 
of  Agriculture  jn  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Sugg^estions  fo 
its  future  progj^^s  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  BngjaYini^s  oi 
Wood.    8vo.  £2. 10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS s 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  (nto,  Greftt  Britain 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  snch  descriptions,  enip^ved  flgrtires,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  tin 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respect  I  nj> 
it  which  is  useAil  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characten  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawing^  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition,  corrected  thronghont,  and  broof^ht  down  to 
the  year  I8S9,  by  Mra.  Loudon.  {Inthepreu, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPjEBIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  ^AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Desigrns,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
•  Buildings ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fitting- 
up.  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Gaidcn  Scenery:  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
LouDOiTt    With  mors  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.     8to.  £Z,  aa.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS ; 

Or,  CsUilogue  of  sU  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  !n,  or  Introduced  Into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout :  With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mre.  Louaon  ;  asaisted  by 
W.  H.  Baxter,  and  David  Woostbr.       6vo.  81s.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT,  including  all  the  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  all  the  ncwly.discovered 
British  Species,  and  all  the  kinds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  up  to  March  185a  With 
a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  By  W.  H.  Baxter  and  O.  Wooster,  under 
the  direction  of  Mn.  Loudon.   8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F-R.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  AUeratioos  and  Addi- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  above  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

LOW.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tensnt, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
8V0.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.—THE  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND    FROM   THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babi.voton  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  S3s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITTCAL   AND   HISTORICAL   ESSAYS   CON 

TRIBUTED  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  Babikotoh  Macailat. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  B.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
W.  Oreatbach,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  2 Is.  cloth ;  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.-Or 
In  3  vols.  8vo.  3^»s  cloth. 
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':ACAUI,AY.—LATS  of  ancient  ROME: 

l¥itb  IvftT  mnd  Thb  Armada.     By  Thomas  Babington   Maoaulat.     New  Edition. 
16mo.  ^.  6d.  cloth ;  or  10s.  Cd-iMund  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

fR.  MACAULAY'8  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numeroas  lllutrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  Jan.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Bdition.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards ; 
or  428,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACBONALD,— VILLA  FEROCCHIO; 

Or,  the  YOUTH  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI :  a  Tale.    By  the  Ute  Diana  Louisa  Hac- 

DONALO.      Fcp.  8VO.  68.  ClOth. 

MACK  AY. —THE  SCENERY  d  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES :  A  Summer  Ramble.  By  Ch  aklbs  Mack  ay,  Esq.  LL.D.,  Author  Of  **  The  SalBman- 
drine,*'  &c.  With  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  from  Original  Sketches.  A  New  and  cheaper 
BditiOD,  with  additional  Illustrat  ons.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.— SIR    JAMES    MACKINTOSIPS    MISCELLA- 

NEGUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  llic  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Greatbach, 
and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  21  s.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf  extra  by  Hayday. 

M'CULLOCK—A     TREATISE     ON    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES 

which  DETERMINE  the  RATE  of  WAGES  and  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASHES.    By  J.  R.  M*Ci7LLOCH,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

MCULLOCIL—A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL, 

AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1R51),  corredted, 
eularge<l,  and  improved :  Including  a  New  Supplement.  8vo.  50s.  cloth ;  or  55s.  half- bound 
in  russia  with  flexible  back. 

%*  The  New  Supplbmbnt  may  be  had  separately,  price  4b.  6d.  sewed. 

WCULLOCH.—A    DICTIONARY,    GEOGRjiPHICAL,    STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  ObjecU 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  Urge  Maps.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  and  in  part  re-written ;  with  a  Supplement.    2  vols.  8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCIL—AN  ACCOUNT,   DESCRIPTIVE  AND   STATIS- 

TICAL, of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  l*bysical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutious.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved     9  thick  vols.  8to.  42s.  doth. 

WCULLOCIL-'A    TREATISE    ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND 

PRACTICAL   INFLUENCE  of   TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING   SYSTEM.     By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLocH,  Esq.    Second  Edition  (1852),  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.    8vo.  16a. 

cloth. 

MMTLAND.'-THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  Uescription  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.    Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.    By 
Charles  Maituax^o.    New  Edition,  corrected;   with  numerous  Woodcuts.    8vo.  Us. 

cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


MARCET.—CONrERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Kxplained  and  I  llustrated  by  KxperimcnU, 
By  Jank  Makcbt.    New  Edition,  enlarj^ed  and  improved.    2  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  14a.  cloth. 

MARCBT.—CONFERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPIIY; 

Ib  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fimiliarlf  explained.    By  Janb  Mamst.    Nen 
BditiOB,  enktff  ed  ud  corrected.   Fcp.  avo.  with  SS  PlntM,  lOa.  Cd.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  KlemenU  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Janb  Mahckt.  New 
Kdition  revitcd  and  enlariped.    Fcp.  8vo.  7^.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-C0NFER8ATI0N8  ON  FEOETABLE PHYSIOLOGY : 

comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  i4>pU4:«tion  to  Agriculture.  By 
jANBMARCfcTi    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9B.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONFERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jan R  Marcbt.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  colo<ired  Map,  shewinf 
the  comparative  altitnde  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  tlie  Pacific.  Written  f^r  Yonn;  People.  By  Chptain  F.  ITabbtat,  O.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  Two  Volnmes ;  with  numerous 
Woo  t  Eng^ravings.    a  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12«.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.—TEE  MISSION; 

ur,  i^cenes  in  AfricB.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  P.  Masryat,  C. B.  Antiior of 
**  Masterman  Ready/'  Itc.    9  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

MARRYAT  —  THE    PRIVATEER S^MAN     ONE    HUNDUED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Mabbyat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready/'  &c.  S  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

MAHRYAT.—THB  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Yonng  People.  By  Chptain  F.  Mabbtat,  C.B.  Author  of  *'  MastermsB  Ready." 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  3  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisthig  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  hrief  Notices  i>t  above  19,00D  Emiu<n>t  PerMHis  of  all  As<4 
and  Nations,  trorti  the  Kariicst  Period  iff  flistory*,  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Bio;7raphy.  By  Samubl  Maunder.  A  New  and  cArefully-wised  Kdition, 
tOrrected  throuirhout,  and  extended  by  the  introdoction  Of  nuttcniua  additional  Iive&  Fcp. 
8vo.  10s.  cloth  \  bound  in  roau,  12s. 


MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  InttDdnctory  Ontline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  llo<iera,  ami  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exisU;  their  Rise,  Projfreas,  ana 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inbahiUnta,  in«r 
Religion,  Manners  and  Cnstoma,  8tc.  BySaiiiiBLMAVNDsm.  Vew  Edition.  Fep-8fo.iw- 
cloth;  bound  in  roan«  13s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE   SCIENTIFIC   db  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  Mid  peputer  Encydopcdia  of  Scitnce  and  the  Belles-LettreB ;  indadin;  all  Bnuicbes  of 
Science*  end  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  wri  tten  in  a  fkmtliar 
style,  adapted  to  tlie  comprebenaion  of  all  persona  deairona  of  ac'iuiring  information  on  the 
aul^ecta  oompriaed  in  the  work,  and  alao  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maundbr.  New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth;  bound  in  roan.  ISs. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zoolofj^ical  Characterlatics  that 
diatinjniish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
injc  Information  illustrKtive  of  tbe  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kinfi^dom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Gloasarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Enf^raviuKS  on  Wood,  from  Drawiog^s  made 
expresaly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Ma0ndkr.  New  EcUtion.  Fcp.  8to.  lOs.  cloth  ; 
boand  In  roan,  12a. 

MAUNDER,— TUE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  UEFBRKNCE.  Comprising  an  English  Grammar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Lttitin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
tranalated ;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronunciation ;  New 
Universal  Gazetteer ;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics ;  List  ot  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
M  arkct  Towna  in  the  U  nited  Kingdom ;  Regmlatioos  of  the  General  Post  Office ;  Li$t  of  Foneign 
AAitnal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productiona ;  Compendioua  Classical  Dictionary ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Namea  of  Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxim' 
translated ;  List  of  Abbreviations ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address ;  Tkbles  of 
Precedency ;  Synopsis  of  tbe  British  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Number,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Bleasures.  By  Samubl  Maunder.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  lOa.  clotb ;  bound  in  roan,  138. 

3IERIFAZE.—A  HISTORr  OF  THE  ROMANS    UNDER  THE 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charlss  Mkrivalb,  B.D.,  late  FeUow  and  Tutor  oi  St. 
Jobn'a  Collegia  Cambridge.    Vols.  I.  and  U.  8vo.  S8s.  clolli. 

Thb  THIRD  VOLUME;  Completing  the  History  to  tbe  EaUblishment  of  the  Monarchy 
by  Augustus.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  tbe  Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vijinelte.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth ; 
morocco,  ais.- Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Platea,  2Qa.  clotb; 
morocco,  S6a. 

MOORE.-  HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  tbe  Blood.  By  Qborqb 
Moobb^M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Post  8vo.  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— M^iN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES, 

By  Gkorob  Moorb,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL   OVER    THE  JiODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.     By  Gborob  Moork,  M.D.  Member  of  tbe 
I         Royal  College  of  Pbysiciana.    New  Edition.   Poat  8vo.  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

:  MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

I         MINO.    By  Georob   Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New 
Edition.    Poat  6vo.  9s.  cloth. 
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THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

ContftiDing  the  Author's  recent  Introdnctlon  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Tolume,  nnilbrni 
with  Lord  Byron'i  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  GeorR^e  Richmond,  enf^raved 
in  line,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cott^i^.  Medinm  8vo.  81s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  43s, 
—Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  jff3.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  j?4.  lOs. 

MOORE.— SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moorb,  Author  of  "Lalla  Rookb,*'  "  Irish  Melodies,**.  &c.  First  conocied 
Edition,  imiform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaalay's  Layn  of  Ancient  Roma  with 
Vigfnette  by  R.  Doyle.    16mo.  5s.  cloth;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay's  Laya  «/  AneUnf 
Rome.  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vigpnette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  &b.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  with  Vignette  Title  by  E,  Corbould,  fcp.  8vo.  lOa.  cloth ;  bound 
in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

lllubtrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition ;  with  IGi  Desij^ns,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Letterpress  eni^raved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  Sis.  6d. ; 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  j£^.  12s.  6d. 

'« 
%*  The  Orif^inal  Edition,  in  imperial  Svo.,  price  63s.  boards ;  morocco,  by  Hayday, 
4^4.  Us.  6d. ;  proofs,  j£4.  6s.  boards,— may  still  be  had. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay*a  Lays  of  Andeut  Bomt. 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  fh>m  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poeticsl 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5a.  doth  ;  12a.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  In  fcp.  Svo.  with  Poor  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  WesUll,  10s.  6d.  doth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephsnof. 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles  Uoatb.  New  Edition,  uniform  in 
size  with  TkonuonU  Seaeone  and  Ootdamith*»  Poems  illustrated  by  the  Btchviff  Club.  Sqosre 
crown  Svo.  15s.  cloth ;  morocco,  28b. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in  royal  Svo.  price  One  Guinea,  still  remain. 


MOSELEY.—THE  MECHANICAL    PRINCIPLES  jOP  ENGL 

NBERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  Professor  oi 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London. 
Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 


Svo.  with  Woodcuts  and 


MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS' 

By  the  Rev.  H.  MoastBT,  M.A.,  Profesaor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
ColI<^,  London.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  Sa.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translsted,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Mi7bi>ock,  D.D-  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnby  Soambs,  M.A« 
4  vols.  Svo.  488.  cloth. 
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ri7JiE.—A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

I^l^ERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.    By  Wm.  Mvrb,  M.P.,  of  CaldweU.    S  voli.  8vo. 
cloth. 


XrrJJRRAY.—ENCrCLOPJRDLl  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

CToniprisinfr  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting^  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
l^^ies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry, 
Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Huoh 
IbluRRAY,  K.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps, 
Okiid  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  8vo.  j£rS,  cloth. 

]Sri^ALE.—THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROW. 

Dythe  R'*v.  Eeskinb  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk ;  Author  of  "The  Closing 
Scene,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 

« '  T\m  rsrenrat  obj«et  of  thl«  little  work  is  to  »h«w  bow  worthlcM  riebc*  ar*  aa  a  meana  eren  of  tnnponi  hdppinns, 
yrnVk^rx  not  uMil  hj  thvir  pnaaeaaor  ai  a  tnutca  onlj  for  ttw  Rood  of  hia  poorrr  and  lea*  fortanate  brethrm.  This  motal  is 
-«v«.»rlk.«d  out  bv  Ktrong contraatin;;  nketchea,  lucb  at  Wood,  of  G lour esU-r,  aa  cootraated  with  Helbpriogtnn,  the  blind  man's 
li<iX>«>  ;  Lord  llertford,  the  mrnaaalist,  and  Brjan  Bltwdril.  the  friend  of  the  merehant  seamen  at  I.irrmool;  MorKan 
J<>ki<r«,  the  miser  curnte  of  Llaiidover7,  and  Bancroft,  tiie  benefactor  of  Uie  aged.  The  work  ia  replete  with  curioas  and 
mslruetire  aaaodotes,  and  u  as  pleasant  to  read  aa  profitable  to  tliink  on."  Baitammia.. 

NTjALE.—THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskinb  Nbalr,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  "The  Closing 
Scene,"  &c.    With  Wood  Engravinn^s.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JS^EALE,—TRE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christinnitv  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Rcmarkuble  Persons.  My 
the  Rev.  Kksrinr  Nbalr,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

IfEWiLLN,— DISCOURSES    ADDRESSED     TO    MIXED    CON 

GREGATIONS.  By  John  Hbnry  Nb  an.  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSBORN'S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal.  By  Lieut  Shbrard  Osborn,  R.N.,  Commanding 
H.M.S.V.  Pioneer  in  the  late  Expedition,  1850-51,  under  Capt.  Austin,  to  rescue  Sir  John 
Franklin.    With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Platea.    Post  8vo.  [iV«ar/^  ready, 

OWEN  JONES.— WINGED  THOUGHTS: 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  by 
E.  L.  Bateman,and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  PUtmtrt 
and  their  Kindred  TkougkU  and  Fruite  from  the  Garden  and  ike  Field.  Imperial  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  elq^antly  bound  in  calf. 

OJFEN     JONES.  —  FLOWERS     AND      THEIR     KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  "Winged 
Thoughts.'*  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by 
Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Fruit*  /hm  the  Oarden  and  the  Fteid.  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  An  nb  Dacon^,  Authoress  of  **  Winged  Thonghta." 
With  beautiful  Hlostrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones. 
Uniform  with  Flower*  and  their  Kindred  Thouffhte.  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  bound 
In  calf. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES    ON  THE    COMPARATIFE  AXATOMi 

•ad  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVBRTKBRATE  ANIMALS,  ddmrad  ai  Ike  Bvyii  Cch^ 
ofSanfcoiuin  1843.  By  Richard  Owes,  F.R.S.  Uanteruui  Pnife«or  to  the  CoBciie.  Vfv 
Edition,  corrected,    ero.  with  Wood  Engrmviugm.  {Sesi^ 


OWEN,  —  LECTURES    ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ASATOMl 

nd  PHTSIOLOOY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  defivcicd  at  the  Reyil  GriSoi*    *. 
Sanreooi  is  1M4aiid  ISKL    By  Richard  Owrn,  F.RS.  Hnnteriaa  PiufcewiitpaieCefcj? 
Im  3  vols.    The  Pint  Volsoie;  with  nmBeroRs  Woodcuts,  tvo.  14s.  doth. 


PASCAVS  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Tilleiiifltii*f  Ensy  i»  Ptee&l  mr 
■Iderfd  ss  a  Writer  and  MomKst  preAxed  to  the  Prt4»tiai  LHten;  and  the  MtactHwa^  . 
Wfitinfft^  Tk9ughf9  on  Religion,  and  Bvidencn  «/  CkrtMtiimitf  re^amBcvd,  w«cfc  1^? 
Additions,  ftwn  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  FSogfere.  Newly  Tnaalited  ftnoi  the  Fkco- 
with  Memoir,  Introdoctions  to  the  Tarions  Works,  Edirorial  Notes,  and  Apycnjicea,  ■ 
GsoROB  Prabcb,  Esq.    S  vala.  post  8va  with  Portrait,  SSs.  6d.  doth. 


*•*  The  nree  V^lmmet  SHty  be  kmd  Meparmtelgy  otfyUSPeaw:— 

Vol.  I.-PASCAL*3  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  ViUemain^s  Essay  on  PmcsI  p**- 
fixed,  and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.   Portrait,  8b.  6d. 

Vol  IL-PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDBNCeS  of  CHRISTIASm. 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS.  i  fhnn  M.  Fang«re*s  Edition.    Post  6to.  m.  U. 

Vol.  III.-PASCAL'SMISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  DetachedThoi^i.t^ 
&c. :  from  M.  Fanfare's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8a.  8d. 

PASHLEY.—PAUPERISM  AND  POOR-LAWS. 

By  RoBRRT  Pashlit,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Her  Majesty^s  CoansH,  and  late  Feil)i«  «'' 
Trinity  Coikc^t  Cambridf(e ;  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Crete.**    8to.  Uslf-a-Guineu,  doch. 

PEREIRA.—A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  ou  the  Dietctical  Rej^iroen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Ih|[efti«'- 
Orfpans ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  sone  of  the  principal  MetnupoUtsa  ssd  c!br>' 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunstics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pvnsi  &a, 
M.D.  F.R.8.  ft  L.S.  Author  of  **  Elements  of  Materia  Medics."    8to.  16s.  doth. 

PESCIIEL.— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  MUitary  Collef^  Dresden.  Tranriated  ftvm  tb* 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  With  Disgrami  snd  WoodcuU.  3  rols.  fcp.  8td.  31ft.  cku. 

(Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  €d.  doth. 
Part  8.    Imponderable  Bodies  (Li/^ht,  Heat,    Magnetism,  Blectridty,  acit 
Elect ro-Dynsmics).    2  toIs.  fcp.  '8vo.  ISs.  6d.  doth. 

PHILLIPS,— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PALL 

OZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  ofascrvn!  :c 
the  oonrse  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Surrey  of  that  Distrid.  By  /ohn  PniLLirs,  F.K.r 
F.G.S.  Aec.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissionen  of  H.M.  TWnsury.  8¥0.  wxtb 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK,— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUMl 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  exsmincd  snd  described  ondfr 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-Genera]  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  B.  Fomrutcm,  F.IL.«. 
&c.    8vo.  with  46  Plates,  a4s.  doth. 
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o  rrER.—SKFFcirEs  m  new  Zealand, 

ipritta  Pan  ftnd  Bencil.  By  W.  Tyronb  Powb«,  D.A.C-G.  Fr«m  a  Joomal  kept  in  that 
OonnUry,  trvta  July  1M6  to  Jane  1848.  WUb  8  Platei  and  2  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  made 
4Ma  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  las.  cloth. 

>UIjMAN.  —  THE    VADE-MECUM   OF  FLY-FISHING   FOR 

TROUT :  behiK:  a  complete  Practical  Treatfoe  on  that  Branch  of  (he  Art  of  Angling ;  with  plain 
And  copious  Instructions  for  the  Mannfectare  of  Artiticial  Flies.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pvlm  an.  Author 
of  "  The  Book  of  the  Axe.**  Thipd  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged ;  with  several 
VToodcnts.    rep.  8F0. 68.  cloth. 

9YCE0FT.~A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity :  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  (he  Re?.  Jam  as 
pYCBOrr,  B.A.  Author  of  *'The  Coll^gian'iB  Guide,**  %bc.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DH.  REECFS  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

YoT  tlie  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners : 
comprising  a  oomplete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes^  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Disease*  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  lates't  Discoveries  in  the  diffierent  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Medica,  &:c.  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  cousiderable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  tU«  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Him  by  Abbck,  M.K.C.S.  &c.    8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

ItICH.~THE   ILLUSTRATED    COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  l^XIOON :  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Word*  repiesenting 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactureit,  and  Every-day  Life  of  ttie  Aucieut:a. 
With  Representations  of  nearly, Two  Thousand  Objecu  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
lUcH,  Jun.  BwA.  late  of  Cains  Coiiege,  Cambridge.  Pott  8vo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts, 
2U.  doth. 

ARCTIC  SEARCHING  EXPEDITION— A    JOURNAL    OF  A 

Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert*s  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Diioovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
North  America.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
Fleets  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.  With  a  coloured  Map«  several  Plates 
printed  in  Colours,  aud  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

«'  Valuable  alik*  to  Um  Mi«nikflc  •tudent  or  the  IHitnrc  wanderer  over  three  wild  plains,  aad  tho  lonely  eettler  whom 
European  tfnterpriee  any  loeiitc  among  these  far  dwUnt  tribt-a.  It  is  a  book  to  atuuj  rattier  thsn  to  rc4(l ;  dnd  yet  »u 
ultructivein  it*  atvie,  iind  ao  iuetructive  in  iu  collation  of  facta,  that  m^ny  wm  be  led  to  iu  atudy  aa  a  wmk  of  acirnte 
wliilat  tuarely  enga^feU  in  ita  poruaal  aa  a  book  of  tra%«U."  BuxjuiBrA.. 

RIDDLE.  ^  A   COPIOUS  AND    CRITICAL  LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Frcund.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  E.  RioDLB,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Yonge*9  BnglUh  Gre*.k 
LcxieoM.   New  Edition.    Post  4to.  4flr9. 10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. --A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  SchooU.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Ri  oolk,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

«-„_.#-i„  SThe  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth, 
separately  ^.pi^g  LaTm-English  Dictionary,  Sis.  cloth. 

RIBDLE,—A    DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pockeC  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
Latin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.E.  RioDut,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Royal SSmo. 
41.  bound. 
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mDBLE  AND  FREUNI/S  NEW  LATIN  DICTION  ART. 

A  Copiou  Latin-EngliAb  Dictioaary ;  Poanded  on  Andrews's  Trmnslatkm  of  Fk««od^  Isrsv 
Lstin-Oennan  Dictioasry :  With  ImproTemsnU  and  AdditkHis.  Bj  tbe  Rer.  J.  B.  Ridbu. 
M.A.,  and  Dr.  W.  Fbbukd.  IIm  pn^mrmtim. 


%*  The  American  Latin-En^ish  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  tmn-lntion  of  tbe  Latin  Pir- 
tionary  of  Dr.  Freand,  who  is  now  resident  in  itondon,  and  is  occupied,  in  oo^fancties  mill 
Mr.  Riddle,  in  nulcinff  a  thoroui^h  revision  of  his  valoable  woric,  with  important  addition*,  -o 
order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  onr  coll^pes  and  schools,  and  to  give  to  oar  nore  maiTirr 
scholars  those  aids  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  in  the  present  advanced  atage  of  pktiv- 
logical  research.  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Freond  poblished  a  lars<^  portioc  •f 
the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Andrews  has  translated.  Daring  a  great  part  of  that  xntervaL  Dr. 
Freund  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  eeoond  edition  of  hia  elaborate  w^irk,  m  hirl 
will  shortly  be  published  in  Germany ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  this  nndertakii^,  he  has  emptmti 
materials  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  no  nae  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Andrews.  The  prcaest  voit 
will  therefore  present  to  the  English  student  eztensi\'e  resolts  ot  modem  critirism,  which  hs»r 
not  hitherto  been  collected  in  any  single  volome. 

RIFERS.—THE  ROSE- AMATEUR' S  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Rosea*  rq^olarty  dassrd  is 
their  respective  Families }  their  History  and  mode  of  Coltore.  By  T.  Rivsas,  Jnau  Nr« 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp .  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Bdwako  Robi!cws. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yor- : 
Author  ot  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Phlestine,*'  &c  ▲  New  Edition,  reviaed  and  in  gntx 
part  re-written.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS  SELECTED   FROM   CONTRIBUTIONS  PJ 

the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Henry  Rooms.    2  vols.  8vo.  Sis.  doth. 

ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  every  species  and  variety  of  Cnlinary  Vcr^- 
Ubles :  With  tbe  most  approved  Modes  of  Cultivating  and  Cooking  them.  New  and  Cheaper 
EdittOD.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

Classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position.  By  P.  M.  Ruqbt,  M.D.  F.R  S.  F.G.S.  F.U.A.S.  F.S.A.,  &c. ;  Author  ot  the"  BnU^e- 
water  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  &c.    8vo.  iXeurtg  nmdg. 

RONALDS.— THE  FLY-FISHERS  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  tbe  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  aocoia- 
pauied  by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishinc.  Uf 
Alv RED  Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    6vo.  lis.  cloth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  18^7  TO  1819 ; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Mkbchant  long  bbsiobmt  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROWTON—THE  DEBATER -, 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  fbr  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic  By  FaaoKRic 
RowTON,  Author  of  "Tbe  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain."  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. Cs. ckxii. 
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S  CHOMBERO.—THE  THEOCRATIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENQ. 

Liaii  HISTORY.  Being:  •»  mttempt  to  imfiKM  npon  Historjr  iU  TVoe  Genlni  and  Real  Cha- 
racter ;  and  to  represent  it  not  aa  a  Diajointed  Seriea  of  Facta,  bat  aa  one  Grand  Whole.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Scuombbro,  B. A.  of  Corpua  Chriati  College,  Cambridg^e.  2  vola.  8vo.  au.  cloth. 

• 

JSEAWARD.—SIR   EDWARD   SEAWARJfS   NARRATIVE    OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  aa 
written  in  hia  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jan b  ForVkb.  Third  Edition ;  with  a  New  Nau- 
tical  and  Geographieal  Introduction.    3  vola.  post  8vo.  31a.  cloth. 

8EWELL.—AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  9a.  cloth* 

8EWELL.—THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  A.othoreas  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll»  B.D.  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    S  vola.  fcp.  8to.  9b.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTR  UBE. 

A  Tsle.  By  the  Aathoreaa  of  *'  Amy  Herbert *>  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wi  lli am  Sbwbll,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  Coli^e,  Oxford.    New  Edi Aon.    9  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  9b.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON  PARSONAGE: 

A  Tale  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Uae  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Authoress  or  "Amy  Herbert.'*  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  168.  ciotb. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIFAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressionsare  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readaloud.  By  T.  Bowdler, 
Esq.F.R.S.  New£dition ;  with  36  Engravinga  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artiats.  8vo.  31a.  cloth;  or,  in  S  rota.  ero.  without  UlMtrationa,  J0r4.  Ub.  6d.  boards. 

SHARP'S  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  GAZErrEER,or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS 
and  NARROW  SEAS  :  Comprising  concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thouaand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Featurea,  and  Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  beat  Authoritiea;  f\all  Parti- 
culars  of  the  Boundaries,  Registered  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs ;  with  a 
reference  under  every  Name  to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  completed ;  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  General  View  of  the  Reaourcea  of  the  United  Kiuifdom,  a  Short 
Chi  onoloyy,  and  an  Abatract  of  certain  Rcaulta  of  the  Cenaus  of  1851 .  By  Jam  aa  A .  Su  a  bp, 
Eaq.    3  vola.  8vo.  ^2. 16a.  cloth. 

%*  Sharp*B  Brj/i«A  Gazetteer  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Twenty-two  Monthly  Parts 

price  Half.a-Crown  each. 

'*  We  hATe  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  book,  and  a  earcFal  examination  of  its  eontenti  baa  oonrinced  aa  of 
tt«  frrciit  valne.    Tb«  remarkable  clearness  with  whirh  its  condensations  and  abbreTiations  are  made  appears  to  us  its  most 
admirsble  feature.    We  have  no  book  of  similar  bulk  in  the  languapre  containing  anjthing  like  the  amount  of  information 
or>arinu<iktiidn  so  well  urranftrd  and  so  easily  acctrssible  as  in  this  new i^axctteer.    Every  artict<>  Iteaisthemark  ofstudinl 
cnrfml.  an«»  eawt  cumpilaliun.     It  couprrhrttds  buUi  the  topograph  j  and  the  hydrocrajihy  of  Uir  United  Kingdom,  and' 
la  constructed  on  the  plan  uf  fa<-ilitaUng  rvferencc  by  b^in«in^  tuKether  as  manj  artii-lcM  a«  p()««ible  under  distinct  lmd« 
...  All  tlw  poBilion*  nave  been  retaken  from  the  maps  ;  and  not  only  the  ruunty  but  tin-  quHrtvr  of  the  couatr  civen  in 
*hich  a  name  mi«ltt  be  looked  for.    We  must, in  short,  repeat  with  a  IilHfrnl  acqnieHCfocc  what  Mr.  Sharp  huitevOT irmarki 
of  hU  Ave  veHrs'  diliffent  labour,  that  it  wiU  be  found  to  comprise  in  a  clear  and  lesible  type. more  substantial  information 
colkcted  from  orlgmal  sources, and  pot  inlo  a  conTtnient  feim,  than  the  bulkiest  of  its  class."  ExAMLtxa.  ' 
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SHEPHERD.— THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  SOXE, 

to  the  Bad  of  tlie  BpiMopato  of  Damtiu,  a.d.  884.    By  Bowabd  Johjt  SKBrmnSp  ILA. 
Rector  of  Lnddeedown.   8to.  14a.  doth. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  ProgreM,  and  Lawi ;  with  Obeervatioiia  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Flayer;  T<wf**ii>iTc 
also  the  Lawa  of  Piquet,  Caasino,  Bcart^,  Crihhage,  Backgammon.  0y  JCi^  A  *  ••  •  •. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added»  PrecepU  forTyroa.    By  Mra.  B****.  Fcp.tro.S8  doA 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

By  CATHsmivi  Sinclaib,  Author  of  "  The  Jonmey  of  Liie^'*  kc    Dedicated  to  he 
a  Tola,  fcap  8to.  6a.  ckith. 


SINCLAIR,— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 


M 


ByCATWBmiirn  Simculib,  Author  of  "The  Boalnceiof  life,** 
BottTerie,"  frc    New  Bdition.  conected  and  enlai]ged.    Fcp.  8fo.  9a.  doth. 

SIR  ROGER  BE  COVERLEY. 

From  The  SpeetaUr,  With  Notea  and  lllnatrationa,  hy  W.  Hbbbt  Wills; 
fine  Wood  Bngravinfa,  by  John  Thompson,  from  Deaigna  by  Fbbobbicb  Tat: 
8to.  15b.  boards ;  or  S7a.  bonnd  in  morooco  by  Hayday. 


Jsae 


SMEE,— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGT. 

By  Albbbd  Smbb,  F.R.S.,  Snrfeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.    Third  Edition, 
rected,  and  conaiderably  enlarged;  with  Blectrotypea  and  nnmenms  Woodcnta 
10s.  6d.  doth. 


Aist  8fe. 


SMITH.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

Inclading  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  Ooe 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  B.  U.  Bddis,  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Oreatbocfa,  and  Tie*  ol 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  91s.  cloth ;  SOa.  calf  extr%  by  Hn; day. 
>-Or  in  S  vols.  8yo.  with  Portrait,  36s.  doth. 

SMITH  —  ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES   OF  MORAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  By  the  Iste 
Rev.  Stdnet  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mra.  Sydney  Bmith  ftom  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8to.  ISs.  doth. 

SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL: 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigatioa 
of  the  AntienU.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  HiU,  F.R.S.  With  Vlcwa,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts.    6to.  14s.  doth. 

SMITH.— TASSffS  JERUSALEM  LELITERED. 

Translated,  In  the  Metre  of  the  Original,  by  the  Rev.  Cbablbs  Lbsinoham  SMrrs,  MJL 
late  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  8  vols,  licp^  8to. 
12s.  doth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN ;  A  Narrative  of  Every-day  life  in  the  Arctic  Seaa.  By  W.  Pabkbb 
Snow.   With  a  Chart,  and  4  Illustrations  printed  in  Colouas.    Post  8vo.  ISa.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

SOUTH  BY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Chablbs  Cuthbbbt  Sooth  by,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Ardleigh.  With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  Ulustrationa  from  Designs  by 
William  Westall,  A.R.A.    6  vols,  post  8yo.  63s.  cloth. 

*«*  Each  of  the  Six  Volumes  may  be  had  separatdy,  price  Half-a-Guinea. 
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S0UTBET8  THE  DOCTOR  de.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

The  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robbbt  South  by.  Complete  In  One  Volume.  Hdited  by 
Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wabtbb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bast  of  the  Author,  and  colonred  Plate:    New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  2l9.  cloth. 

SOUTHET'8  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS, 

The  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS  of  the  hite  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Comprisinfl:— 1.  Choice 
PasMget :  with  Collections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England;  3.  Special 
Collections  on  yarious  Historical  and  Theological  Subjects;  S.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Uteratore;  and  4.  Original  Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited 
by  Mr.  Southey'a8on-in-Law,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.  4  vols,  square  cr.  8vo.  £3.  IBs.  cU 

*«*  Bach  Series  of  Southey's  Commonplace  Books  forms  a  distinct  Volume,  complete  in 

itself,  and  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  :— 

FIRST  SERIES-CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &e.  SdBdiUon;  with  medaUion  Portrait.  Price  18s. 
SECOND  SERIBS^SPBCIAL  COLLECTIONS.    18s. 
THIRD  SERIES-ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    Sis. 
FOURTH  SERIES-ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA.  &c.    91s. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  6vo.  31s.  cloth ;  43s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  £t.  10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  £A,  lOs. 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chancer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robbbt 
South  BY.    Medium  8vo.  aos.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robbbt  South  by.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridfl^e,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  ot  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Chablbs 
CuTHBBBT  South  BY,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ardleigh.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Portraits,  38s.  cloth. 

Sq  VIER.— NICARAGUA ; 

lU  People,  Scenery,  Monamenta,  and  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal.  By  E.  G.  Squ  ibb, 
late  Charge  d'Alfaires  of  the  United  States  to  We  Be|ml>Uo«  oi  Contral  America.  With  Nine 
Original  Maps,  Twenty-five  Plates  printed  in  colours,  and  numerous  Woodcut  lUostratlons. 
9  vols,  royal  6vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

'<  At  a  deicription  of  the  district  of  Central  Anerie*  to  which  it  rafcn,  ths  prMcnt  work  ii  entitled  to  take  rank  in  the 
highest  dast  of  geographical,  ethnological,  and  antiquarian  Uteratore."  Jomh  Boix. 

"  Mao;  cauaes  are  combining  to  give  great  importance  to  the  Statee  of  Central  America.  Th»tr  own  fcrtilitr  and 
natural  advantagee,  the  commerce  of  the  Paciflc,  and  the  gold  of  California,  nnite  to  attract  th«  eameat  attention  of 
enterpriaing  men  and  politicians  towarde  them."  LiTanAnt  (iAUTra. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTERS  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  nse  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting^  the  Ownership,  Charige,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  Gbaham  Willmobb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister.at>Law;  Geobgb 
Clbm  BNTS,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  William  Tatb,  Author  of  «  The  Modem  Cambist.' 
8vo.  38s.  cloth  s  or  39s.  bound. 

STEPHEN.-^LECTURBS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  FRANCE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stbphbn,  K.C.B.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    3  vols.  8ro.  34s.  cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— ESSAYS  DT  JECCLl 

From  Tbe  Edinbmgb  Review.  By  the  Biflrht  I 
Profesior  of  Modeni  History  in  tbe  Universit 
ais.  clotb. 

STOW.— THE  TRAININO    8YST 

8CH00U  and  tbe  NORMAL  SEMINARY. 
tbe  Qlaif^w  Normal  Free  Seminary ;  Author 
rected  and  enlari^ed ;  witb  Plate*  and  Woodcu 

SWAIN.— ENGLISH  MELODIES 

By  Chablbb  Swain,  Antbor  of  ** Tbe  IfJnd,  a 

in  morocco,  13a. 

SYMONS.—THE  MERCANTILE  . 

By  Edward  William  Stmonb,  Cbief  Clerk  o: 
eluding  tbe  Act  passed  in  1851  to  amend  tbe  M( 
of  the  New  Act  relating  to  tbe  Mercbant  Seame 

TATE,  -EXERCISES  OK  MECHA 

LOSOPHY}  or,  an  Easy  Introduction  to  En^ii 
tbe  Principle  of  Work :  the  Theory  of  tbe  Steac 
and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  &c.    Ne\^ 

TATE,— KEY  TO  TATE'S  EX^RC 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Containinfr  foil  9( 
Problems.    12mo.  witb  Diafiprams,  8s.  6d.  dotb. 

"  ThU  little  Toluaw  to,  Uk«  mU  that  Mr.  Tat«  doa,  mMrkablr  I 
nnractical  bearivg  i«  given  to  the  »iibjccte.  It  contain^  neat  and 
Emireiata  o»  M*€htm&»,  ••  well  m  to  mom  very  iniitnictlTp  add  it 
ttBaaaiited  etodent,  aa  well  aa  to  the  terchcT  wheec  time  to  of  Impc 

"  Mr.Tate'a  book  givee  In  a  practical  and  popalar  form  the  nibKi 
to  ataticB  or  dynamica,  which  can  cter  become  applicable  in  an j  c( 
they  ma jr  be  fullT  nndeMtood,  itavpplica  mrder  each  a  nwnb^r  of 
ia  the  litUe  book  now  before  ua.  I'raetical  mechanice  will  6tn 
eumplea  worked  will  aerve  to  make  the  ealcttlations  perfectly  obTi 


TATE.— ON  TSIE  STRENGTH  OF 

Containing  varioas  original  and  nse/tJ  FormuJci  e 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tat 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  oo  CI 
College,  Battersea;  Antbor  of  *'Eierdse9  on  AJ 
68.  6d.  clotb. 

TA  TLER.—MARGABET: 

Or,  tbe  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  CharlibB.  Tatlkr 
of  '<  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World/*  kc  Ne 

TAYLER.—LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  Hw  World.  By  tbe  Rev.  Chaelss  1 
Author  of  '*  Margaret,  or  tbe  Pearl/'  kc  New  £ 
Absolom.    Fcp.  8yo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA :  AND  JESVl 

By  Isaac  Ta  ylob,  Author  of  "  Nstnnl  History  of 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  ftc.    With  a  Portrait  of 
Wesley,  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach.    Post  8to.  Hal'-a-Oainea,  cloth. 

"  This  Tolntee  will  be  acceptable  to  the  pnblie  on  many  groimda.  It  wiU  pleaae  the  reli^iooa  by  its  Teepcct  for  religion 
and  the  literary  by  the  force  of  its  atvle.  It  will  not  displease  the  Churchman  bv  any  violence  of  view,  nor  the  Sectary 
by  any  bittpmeas  of  langoage.  On  tne  whole,  it  will  perhaps  be  most  welcomed  by  the  philosopher,  for  iu  attempt  to 
reconcile  apparent  anomalies  of  belief,  to  account  for  perplexing  events  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  to  (five  sometttinit 

in  the  »hape  of  system  to  the  general  effect*  of  religious  action  on  the  world We  presnme''that  this  volume  will  be  in 

the  hands  of  more  than  tbte  Methodlats.    It  deserves  a  place  on  the  library  table  of  every  man,  who  is  to  be  attracted  by 
strong  thooghta  in  strong  language,  enrloua  metapbytica,  aad  a  stately  view  of  rcUgious  peobahilitlMi  to  come." 

BaiTAMltlA.. 


thiulwali.—thb  history  of  greeck 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  I^bd  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Ck>Bnop  ISiirlwall). 
improved  Library  Edition ;  with  Maps.    8  vols.  8vo.  jf 4. 16s.  cloth. 

«•*  iUso,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vifrnette  Titles,  ^1. 8s.  cloth. 


An 


A    HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thir1wal1*s  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonhard  Sciimitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON' 8  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corn  by,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood 
by  Meraben  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engraven. 
Uniform  with  Goldtmith't  Poemt  illustrated  by  the  Etching  Ctub.  Square  crown  8vo.  ais^ 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  86s. 

THOMSON.— TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  fh>m  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
f^om  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  2<lxty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  inrogression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  f^om  One  to  Ten  Yean. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  iSmo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON.— SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robbbt  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  In  the  Univenity  of  Glasgow.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodeuts,  7s.  cloth, 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbnm  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition,  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingham,  Chiswick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Ccmtents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Gborob 
ToMUNB,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 


TOOKE.—THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES: 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  fh>m  the  year  1793  to  the  year 
1847,  inclusive.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries ; 
a  general  Review  of  the  Currency  Question ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and 
8  Victoria,  c.  32.    By  Thomas  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    4  vols.  8vo.  j^S.  6s.  cloth. 
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TOWNSENB.— MODERN  STATE  TMALS. 

Revised  •nd  illustrated  with  Bsssys  and  Notes.  By  William  CfiAmLBs  TonsKare*  Es^. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield;  Author  of  "  Lives  of  Twelve  KiBingat  Jadges  sf 
the  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century,*'  &c.    a  vols.  Svo.  SOs.  doth. 

TOJFNSEND.—THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.Ch  au.bs  Townskxd,  Esq.  M.A.  ac 
late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Codubobs."  1  vols. 
Svo.  98s.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  1 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  .Son.  By  SHAmox 
TuRNBB,  P.8.A.  and  R.A.8.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Stobbt  Tvbjikb.  S  vols, 
post  Svo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     By  Sbabom  Tctbxbb,  FJSJL  sod  , 
R.A.S.L.   The  Seventh  Edition  (1859).    S  voU.  Svo.  SSs.  doth. 

*«*  The  text  and  notes  of  this  edition  have  beencareftilly  reviaed^and  as  many  of  the  Author*! 
later  corrections  and  additions  as  appeared  to  have  been  intended  and  prepared  by  him  Cor 
publication  have  beat  introduced. 

I 

DR    TURTON'S   MANUAL    OF  THE  ZAND  AND  FRESH^ 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroufhly  revised  and  with   | 
considerable  Additions.     By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  CoOectaoo  ia 
the  British  Museum.   Post  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  19  Coloured  Plates»  15a.  doch.  I 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES;  ! 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrbw  Ueb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov.;  MuUL 
Sec.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Svo.  with  1,941  Engravings  on  Wood,  Ms.  doth.— AlMk 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  Svo.  withWoodcota,  14a.  dotk. 

JVATERTON— ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Ckaamm  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Wanderings  ia  Sostk 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  o^  Walton  HalL  Ncv 
Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  14s.  fid.  cloth. 

•••  Separately— VoL  I.  (First  Series),  Ss. ;  VoL  II.  (Second  Series),  6a.  fid. 


ALARIC   WATTS' S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING.— LYRICS  OF 

THE  HEART,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts,  ^th  Forty^ne  highly-fiatifaed 
Line-Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  this  work  by  the  most  eminent  Psinteis  and  Ea- 
gravers. 

In  One  Volume,  square  crown  Svo.  price  Sis.  fid.  boards,  or  45s.  bovDd  in  meracco 
by  Hayday ;  Proof  Impressions,  SSs.  boards.— Plain  Prooft,  41  Plates,  deny  4to.  (only 
100  copies  printed)  jCT.  9s.  in  portfolio ;  India  Prooft  before  tetters,  colombier  4to.  (only 
50  copies  printed),  jffS.  6s.  in  portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  Sure  Taking  of  Tktrat,  Grayling^  ftc  By 
Hbwbtt  Whbatlby,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Nine  coloured  PUtes,  10s.  6d.dotlL 
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THE  TRAVMLLBISa  IIBRABT 

PBblisbinff  Monthly,  and  lold  at  One  ShiUinir  <*cl'  Vwtlt  la  intended  to  comprlae  books  of 
▼alvable  infonnation  and  adtnowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  readinir  while  Travelling, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  character  that- will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation ;  bat  the 
prlcB  of  which  lias  hitherto  conHned  them  within  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  readers. 

The  First  Eighteen  Parte  compriee—^ 

1.  WARREN  HASTINGS.    By  Thohas  Babinoton  Macaulat.     Reprinted 

fh>m  Mr.  Macavl«y*s  «  Critical  and  Historical  Bssays."    Prico  One  Shilling. 

2.  LORD  CLIVE.    By  Thomas  Babinotok  Macaulat.    Reprinted  from  Mr. 

Macaulay's  "  CriUcal  and  Historical  Ewaya."    Price  One  Shilling. 
S*  Mr.  Macanlay*s  Two  Bssays  on  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Clive  may  be 
had  in  One  Yolome,  I6mo.  price  Half^^Crown,  cloth* 

S.  LONDON  IN  1850-51.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullocb,  Esq.  Reprinted  from  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  '<  Geographical  Dictionary.*'    Price  One  Shilling. 

4.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET.    From  the  •*  Spectator."    With  Notea  and 

Ilhutnitions  by  W.  H.  Wills.    Price  One  Shilling. 

5.  WILLIAM    PITT,    EARL   OF    CHATHAM.       By    Thomas    Babington 

Macaulat.   Price  One  Shilling. 

6  &  7.  Mr.  B.  LAING'S  JOURNAL  of  s  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  daring 
the  Years  1834, 18S5,  and  1836.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or  in  One  Volume, 
16mo.  price  Half-aCrown,  cloth. 

8.  "RANKE'S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES.  "And,  *«  GLADSTONE  on  CHURCH 
and  STATE."    By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

*•*  Mr.  Macaulay's  Four  Bssays  on  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  **  Rankers  History 
Of  the  Popes,"  and  "  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State»"  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  l6mo. 
price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

9  &  10.  A  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD.  A  Condensed  Translation, 
from  the  German  of  Ida  PfeifTer,  by  Mrs.  Pbsct  Sinnbtt.  In  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  lOmo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

11  &  12.  EOTHEN;  or,  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the  East.     A  New 

Edition,  in  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or  in  One  Volume,  l6mo.  price  Half-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13.  "The  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  ADDISOW."  Aud,  HORACE  WALPOLE. 
By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

14  Ac  15.  HUC'S  TRAVELS  in  ^ARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA.  A  Con. 
densed  Translation,  by  Mrs.  Pbrct  Sinnbtt.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or 
in  One  Volume,  l6mo.  price  Half>a-Crown,  cloth. 

16  &  17.  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS,  written  by  HmsBLr  and  continued  to  his 
Death  from  his  Diary,  Notes,  and  other  Papers.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; 
or,  in  One  Volume,  iSmo.  price  Half-a*Crown,  cloth. 

18.  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES.    By  the  Earl  of  Cablislb.    Price  Is. 

To  be  followed  by 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS  ;  or,  an  Expedition  from  Sennaar  to  Taka,  Base,  and 
Beni-Amer:  with  a  particular  glance  at  the  Races  of  Bellad  Sudan.  By  Ferdinand 
Wbbnb,  Author  of  "  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sources  of  the  White  Nile."  Translated 
Anom  the  German,  by  J.  R.  Johnston.    Forming  Two  Parts  of  the  Travefler**  Ubraty. 

SKETCHES  in  CANADA  and  RAMBLES  among  the  RED  MEN.  By  Mrs. 
Jambson.    Forming  Two  Parts  of  the  Traveller**  Ubrary.    l6mo. 
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WEBSTER.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT ; 

CompirisiDg  tadi  cub^eots  m  an  mott  immediAtdy  connected  with  HoosefceeptB^:  aa.  The 
Cottstractkm  of  Domestic  BdMeee,  with  the  modes  of  Wamdng',  VentilBtin^,  mad  lif^tiac 
them— A  description  of  the  ▼srions  articles  of  FBrnitoie,  with  the  oatorc  o#  their  Material^- 
Daties  of  Serrants,  ftc.  ftc.  te.'  Bj  Thomas  Wmmtbr,  F.G^.  ;  asaisted  bf  the  hite  Mrs. 
Parkbs.    New  Bdition.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts*  sas.  cloth 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  much  of  the  Disry  of  Lady  WiJlouf  bby  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  aad  to  the 
Bventfal  Rei^  of  Kin^r  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (IG35  to  IfiSSi. 
Printed,  ornamented,  and  boond  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  New 
Edition;  in  Two  Farts.    Sqoare  fcp.  8to.  8a.  each,  hoards ;  or  laa.  each,  booBd  in 


YOUATT.'-TnE  HORSE. 

By  William  Youatt.    With  a  Treatias  of  Dranghri.    A  New  Edition  \  witt  nutosiwis  Wood 
Bngrarings,  from  Desijpis  by  William  UarYey.    8to.  10s.  cloth. 

^y  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.*s  Edition  shonld  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE  DOG. 

By  William  Touatt.    A  New  Edition  \  with  nomeroofi  Wood  Engrarings,  from  Desa^ 
by  William  Hanrey.    8vo.  6a.  doth. 

*»*  The  above  works,  which  were  prepared  nnder  the  saperintendence  of  the  Sodetr  fcr 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assigamect 
trom  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Yooatt's  book  on  the 
Horse  which  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  have  pvrdused  from  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  Ihe 
.  engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatises  in  th« 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Management  of  the  Animala  of  «hidi 
they  treat. 

■ 

ZINCKE.—SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 

FUTURE ;  Or,  a  Sketch  of  the  Solution  which  Time  appears  to  be  preparing  for  the  diderest 
Educational  Questions  of  the  Dsy.  By  the  Rev.  Fostbk  Barham  Zincke.  Ticar  of  W^er- 
stead,  near  Ipswich.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  ZLnck*  ha«,  in  the  compew  of  «  few  pagn,  rappUed  na  vith  a  large  amoant  of  moat  rahtaMe  matter,  sad  t%.^ 
ported  hi>  argnmcnta  by  ararietv  of  appropriate  and  eo^rat  Uluttrations WehaS  him  a*  a  po«crfal  adv  *^-.te   f  a 


I 


in'catand  Kood  ranse,  and  cordially  recommend  thi«  amall  volume  to  the  attmtioiiL<t  ^^  p— «*»■  ^k<»  taih*  »a  tr.tirp*': 

tlje  question  to  which  it  rt-latea We  entertain gfl MriiAa-i'^-^—-'*^**"'"!'*"*  oTMr.  2incke'>  rnurka^tkat  •*  ^ 

be  i^lad  if  we  could  apan  ■iitni  iaa<  ■yan  ftn -irTtlTfiTiilynii  both  of  his  aifumcato  asid  hi*  plana;  t(nt,aa  wc  car-ot  . 
thi«,  we  muat  content  ouzaetv^*  with  pvin^;  a  general  eummAry  of  the  contenta  of  the  Tolnmc-,  and  a  quftatka'-.r  :*> 
illustrative  of  tlie  extensive  and  practical  views  embraead  by  tba  anthor.....His  views  are  on  tiic  wbole  ja«t,  LbrrU.  : 
comprehensive,  and  be  h^s  the  ^reat  merit  of  sayins  much  in  few  words.    We  have,  inde«d,  aeUom  Krt  «iUi  »»  n: :  . 
Important  matti  r  condensed  into  so  small  a  s^ace.    Almoat  every  topic  that  the  consi<1rration  of  Kwch  a  <|iissti<«  li<.i  -  ■  -* 

BB,  and  of  thia  number  7»  ate  ocrapci:    i 
work."  CxnxRiAa  Tia^a. 


is  touched  upon  by  the  author,  aad  yet  t&c  whole  volume  oontaiaa  only  134  pagaa, ; 
aa  append  isj  which  is  by  no  means  the  leaat  iatcresUng  or  important  part  of  the  w< 


ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAM  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author's  sanetiOB  and 
co-operation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmits,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edisbturk: 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  commnnirated  to  Dr.  Schmitzby  Pnrfeasor  ZUUFT. 
New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 
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